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Kach succeeding ego and generation 
leaves bchiiKl it a peculiar character* 
which stands out in relief upon its an- 
nals, and 13 a.ssociatc(l with it for ever 
in the memory of posterity. One is 
signalised for the invention of gunpow- 
der* another for that of printing; one is 
rendered memorable by' the revival of 
letters, another by the reformation of 
religion ; one epoch i.s rendered illus- 
trious by the discoveries of Newton, 
another by the conquests of Napoleon. 
If we are asked by what characteristic 
the present age will be marked in the 
records of our successors* we answer, 
by the miracles which have been 
wrought in the subjugation of the 
powers of the mateiial world to the 
uses of the human race. In this 
respect no former epoch can ap- 
proach to competition with the pre- 
sent. 

Although the credit of the invention 
of* the steam-engine must be conceded 
to the generation which preceded us, 
its improvement and its most impor- 
tant applications are unquestionably 
due to our contemporaries. So little 
was the immortal Watt himself aware 
of the extent of the latent powers of 
that machine, that he declared, upon 
the occasion of his last visit to Corn- 
wal), on ascertaining that a weight of 
twenty-seven millions of pounds had 
been raised one foot high by the 
combustion of a bushel of coals under 
one of bis boilers, that the ne plu^ 
ultra was attained, and that the power 
of steam could no further go. Never- 
tbedess the Patriarch of the steam- 
engine lived to see forty millions of 
pounds raised the same height by the 
same quantity of fuel. Had he sur- 
v<>L. jcxxyi.— NO. ccxi. * 


vived only a few years longer, be would 
have seen even this performance dou- 
bled, and still more recently it has, 
under favourable circumstances, been 
increased in a thrrefold ratio. 

But it is notin the mere elevation of 
mineral substances from the crust of 
the globe, nor in the drainage of the 
vast subterranean regions which nave 
become the theatre of such extensive 
operations of industry and art, that 
steam has wroughtits greatest miracles. 
By its agency foal is made to minister 
in an infinite variety of ways to the 
uses of society. Coals are by ifc 
taught to spin, weave, dye, print, and 
dress silks, cottons, woollens, and other 
cloths ; to make paper, and print books 
on it when made ; to convert corn 
into flour ; to press oil from the olive, 
and wine from the grape ; to draw up 
metal from the bowels of the earth ; 
to pound and smelt it, to melt and 
mould it ; to forge it ; to roll it, and 
to fashion it into every form that the 
most wayward caprice can desire. Do 
we traverse the deep ?— they lend wings 
to the ship, and bid defiance to the 
natural opponents, the winds and the 
tides. Does the wind-bound ship de- 
sire to get out of port to start on 
her voyage ? — steam throws its arms 
round her, and places her on .the open 
sea. Do we traverse the land?— steam 
is harnessed to our chariot, and we 
outstrip the flight of the swiftest bird, 
and equal the fury of the tempest* 
Itresults, from the official returns 
of the Cornish authorities, that "as 
much power is there obtained from a 
bushel of coals, as is equivalent to 
an average day's work of an hun^eiff^ 
stage-coach horses. 

B 
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The great pyramid of Ej, 7 pt stands 
upon a base measuring seven hundred 
feet each way^ and is five hundred feet 
high. According to Herodotus, its 
construction employed an hundred 
thousand labourers for twenty years. 
Now we know, that the materials of' 
this structure might be raised from 
the ground to their present position by 
the combustion of four hundred and 
eighty tons of coals. 

The Menai Bridge consists of about 
two thousand tons of iron, and its 
height above the level of the water is 
one hundred and twenty feet. Its 
entjre mass might be lifted from the 
level of the water to its present posi- 
tion by the combustion of four bushels 
of coal I 

Marvellous as the uses are to which 
heat has been rendered subservient, 
those which have bevu obtained from 
light are not lo.^b so. Ready-made 
fianie is fabricated in vast establish- 
ments, erected in the suburbs of cities 
and towns, and transmitted in subter- 
ranean pipes through the streets and 
buildings which it is desired to illumi- 
nate. it is supplied, according to in- 
dividual wants, in me^red quantity ; 
and at every door an automaton is 
stationed, by whom a faithful register 
is kept of the quantity of flame sup- 
plied from hour to hour ! 

L It resulted from scientific re- 

.rches on the properties of solar 
light, that certain metallic prepara- 
tions were afiected in a peculiar inau- 
nef by being exposed to various degrees 
of light and shade. This hint was 
not lost. An individual, whose name 
has since become memorable, M. 
Daguerre, thought that as engraving 
consisted of nothing but the represen- 
tation of objects by means of incibions 
on a metallic plate, corresponding to 
the lights and shades of the object re- 
presented — and as these same lights 
and shades were shown by the dis- 
coveries of science to produce on 
metals specific effects, in the exact 
pronovtion of their intensities— there 
could be no reason why the objects to 
be represented should not be made to 
engrave themselves on plates properly 
pre]:>ared 1 1 Hence arose the beauti- 
ful art now become so universally 
useful, and called after its inventor— 
I^AGUjsaaoTirpE. 

The object of which it is desired to 
produce a representation, is placed be- 


fore an optical instrument, with which 
every one is familiar as the camera- 
obsrura. An exact representation of 
it, on IX scale reduced in any required 
proportion, is thus formed upon a plate 
of ground glass, so that it may be 
viewed by tho operator, who can thus 
adjust the instrument in such a man- 
ner as to obtain an exact picture of it. 
If it be desired to make a portrait, the 
elfect of the posture of the sitter can 
thus be seen, and the most favourable 
position ascertained before the process 
is commenced. 

When these arrangements have been 
made, the plate of ground glass, on 
which the picture was previously form- 
ed, is withdrawn, and the metallic plate, 
on which the picture is to be engraved, 
is substituted for it. This latter being 
placed in the groove from which the 
plate of ground* ulass has been with- 
drawn, the picture will be formed 
upon it with the same degree of preci- 
sion, and in exactly tho same position 
in which it was previously seen on the 
plate of ground glass. 

When the light is favourable, four or 
five seconds are sufficient to complete 
the process. According as it is less in- 
tense, the necessary time may be greater, 
but never should exceed a minute. In 
general, the shorter the time in which 
a picture is made, the more perfect the 
picture will be, especially if it be a 
portrait, because the defects of the 
representation most commonly ari^c 
from the object represented, or some 
part of it, having shifted its position 
during the process. In that case, tho 
picture presents the object as* though 
it were seen through a mist. The 
best portraits we have ever seen pro- 
duced by this art have been completed 
in four seconds ! 

It might be supposed, from what we 
have here said, that it would be al- 
iiiost impossible, in any case, to ob- 
tain a perfect^^fepresentation of the 
eyes in a portrait, l)ecause of the diffi- 
culty of abstaining from winking. It 
happens, however, that winking bdng 
a change of position which is only con- 
tinued for an inappreciable instant of 
time, the eye resuming its position 
immediately, is almost the only move- 
ment incidental to a sitter which does 
not affect the precision of the portrait ; 
unless, indeed, the action 6f winking 
were to be continued in rapid succession, 
whioh, in practice, almost never occurs. 
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One of the defects oPDagnerreotype^ 
as applied to portraiture, arises from 
the impossibility of bringing the en- 
tire person of the sitter at once into 
focus. To render this possible, it 
would be necessary that every part of 
the person of the sitter should be at 
precisely the same distance from the 
lens of the camera obscura, a condition 
which obviously cannot be fuKilled. 
It happens, consequently, that those 
parts of the person of the sitter which 
are nearest to the lens, will be repre- 
sented on a scale a little greater than 
those parts which are most distant; 
and if the instrument be adjusted so as 
to bring the nearer parts into very 
exact focus, the more distant parts 
will be proportionally out of focus. 

These defects cannot be removed, 
but may be so much mitigated as to be 
imperceptible. By using larger lenses, 
the camera can be placed at a consider* 
able distance from the sitter, without 
inconveniently diminishing tlie size of 
the pictu'r. Ty this expedient, the 
difTe?ence between the distances of 
different points of the sitter from the 
lens, will bear so small a proportion to 
the whole distance, that the amount of 
distortion arising from the cause just 
mentioned may be rendered quite im- 
perceptible. Large lenses, however, 
when good in quality, are expensive ; 
and it is only the more extensively- 
employed practitioners in this business 
that can afford to use them. 

The magnitude of these pictures 
will, in a great degree, depepd on the 
magnitude of the lens. 'We have 
seen, lately, groups executed by a 
Parisian artist, on plates from fifteen 
to sixteen inches square.* 

The agency of light and shade has 
been successfully used, in the same 
manner, to produce pictures on paper, 
glass, wood, and other substances, 
chemically prepared, so as to be more 
or less impressed with some dark co- 
lour.^ The representations obtained 
in this manner have not, however, the 
precision and distinctness which are so 
universally characteristic of the Da- 
guerreotype process- 
^ Attempts have been recently made, 
with more or less success, to remove 
the metallic or leaden hue which has 


been found disagreeable in Daguerre* 
otypo portraits. This is effected by 
colouring them by means of dry co* 
lours rubbed into the incisi'^ns made 
by the action of the light* These 
coloured Daguerreotypes, though more 
open to objection on artisticalgn-unds, 
are, nevertheless, decidedly popular, 
when judiciously executed. 

Artists, and especially niin’ature- 
painters, are naturally opposed to 
Daguerreotype. No miniature, how- 
ever, will, so far as relates to mere 
resemblance, bear comparison to a 
Daguerreotype. The artist can soften 
down defects, and present the sitter 
under the most favourable aspect. 
The sun, however, is no flatterer, *and 
^‘ives the lineaments as they exist, with 
the most inexorable fidelity, and the 
most cruel precision. 

Nevertheless, it is known that some 
of the most eminent portrait-painters-^, 
those whose productions have raised 
them above petty feelings — do avail 
themselves of the aid of Daguerreo- 
types, where woll-exeouted represen- 
tations of that kind are obtainable ; 
and they see in this no more degra- 
dation of th^t art, than a sculptor 
finds in usinJHi cast of the subject 
which his chisel is about to reproduce. 

But of all the gifts which Soien' ' 
has presented to Art in these latter 
days, the most striking and magnifi- 
cent are those in which the agency of 
electricity has been evoked. 

From the moment electric pheno- 
mena attracted the attention of the 
scientific world, the means of apply- 
ing them to the useful purposes of 
life were eagerly sought for. Although 
such applications had not yet entered 
into the spirit of the age as fully as 
they have since done, it so happened 
that, in this department of physics, a 
volunteer bad enlisted in the army of 
science, the characteristic of whose 
genius was eminently practical, and 
soon achieved, by bis discoveries, an 
eminence to which the world has since 
offered universal homage. Benjamin 
Franklin, a member of a literary 
society in Philadelphia, had his atten- 
tion called to the then recent dis- 
covery, the phenomena of the Leyden 
Jar, which at that time astonished all 


The most suee^fal practitioner in Daguerreotype now in Paris Is Mr. W. Thompson, an 
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Europe. From that moment the 
views of Franklin were bent on the 
discovery of some useful purpose to 
which these discoveries could be ap- 
plied. Cui bono f was a question never 
absent from his thoughts. After hav- 
ing made some of those great dis- 
coveries which have since formed the 
basis of electrical science, and have 
surrounded his name with unfading 
lustre, he expressed, in a letter to the 
secretary of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, in his usual playful manner, his 
disappointment at not being yet able to 
iRnd any application of the science be- 
neficial to mankind : — 

“ Cliagriiicd a little,” lie wrote, “ that wc 
have hitherto been able to produce nothin|{, 
in the way of nse to mankind ; and the hot 
weather coming on, when electrical experi- 
ments are not so agreeable, it is proposed to 
))ut an end to them for llie season, some- 
what humorously, in a party of pleasure, on 
the banks of the Schuylkill.* Spirits, at the 
same time, are to be tired by' a spark Sent 
from side to side, through the river, without 
any other conductor than tlie water ; an ex- 
periment which >vo some time since per- 
formed to the amazement of inany.f A 
turkey is to bo killed for (^nerby tho elec- 
trical shock, and roast|Pl)y the clcctricnl 
jack, J before a fire kindled by' the electrical 
^ ottle ” (since known as the Leyden phial), 

when the healths of all the famous elec- 
tricians ill England, Holland, France, and 
Germany, are to bo drunk in electrified 
bumpers, under the discharge of guns from 
tho electrical battery .”§ 

Although the application of the great 
principles of science to the practical 
uses of life cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, it would be a great error to 
carry this enthusiasm for the useful to 
such an excess as to exclude a just ad- 
miration for those high abstract laws, 
the discovery of which tiad conferred 
lustre on the names of our greatest 
philosophers, and on none more justly 
than that of Franklin himself. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 


craving' after utility was the great 
diaracteristic of his mind, and may 
even be regarded as having been car- 
ried almost to a fault. It has been 
justly observed by a contemporary 
writer — 

“ That although the application of the pro- 
perties of matter and the phenomena of 
nature to the uses of civilised life is un- 
doubtedly one of the great incentives to the 
investigation of the laws of the material 
world, y-et it is assuredly a great error to re- 
gard that either as the only or the principal 
motive to such inquiries. There is in the 
perception of truth itself — in the contempla- 
tion of connected propositions, leading by the 
mere operation of the intellectual Ihculties, 
exercised on individual phy'sical facts, to the 
development of ihoso great general laws by 
w'hich the universe is inaintaiued — an exalted 
pleasure, compared with which the mere 
attainment of convenience and utility in the 
economy of life is poor and mean.. There is 
a noldeness in the power which the natural 
philosopher derives from the discovery of 
these laws, of raising tho cur^in of futurity 
and displaying the decrees of nature, so far 
as they afte»*t the physictil universe for count- 
loss ages to come, which i.s independent of, 
and aljove all, utility. While, however, wo 
tlms claim fur truth and knowledge all the 
consideration to which, on their omi account, 
they are entitled, let us not l)c misunderstood 
as disparaging the great benefactors of the 
luiman race, who liavo drawn from them 
those benefits which hO much tend to "the 
woll-ljcing of man. WJjcn we express the 
enjoyment which arises from the beauty and 
fragrance of the flow'cr, we do not tlie leas 
prize the honey which is extracted from it, 
or tho medicinal virtues which it yields. 
That Franklin w'aa accessible to such feelings, 
the enthusiasm witli which lie expresses 
liimself throughout his w’ritings, in regard 
to natural phenomena, abundantly proves, 
i^evertheless, meful application was un- 
doubtedly ever uppennost in his thoughts ; 
and he probably never witnessed a physical 
fact, or considcml for a moment any law of 
nature, without inwardly proposing to him- 
si*ir the question, ‘ In what way can tliis !)e 
made beneficial iu tlic economy of life.’ ” || 

After studying the properties of 


* A picturesque river w'hush washes the Western suburbs of Philadelphia, and to the val- 
ley of which '. t is the custom of the citizens to make pic-nic parties. In the summer months, 
the terapcracurc at Piiiladdphia is so lugh as to banish to the wateruiig.iplaces all who aie 
not aboliitely tied to tibto town by the exigencies of their business. 

t This experiment has been recently reproduced in the investigations connected with the 
electric tclegrapli, but without giving credit to Franklin as its original author. 

t by hint that the idea of applying electricity, as a' moving power, 

had already oocaned to Franklin. or* 

f Franklin*s Works, vol. v. p. 210. Boston: 1837. 

“Lardner on FJectricity and Magnetism,” vol. i. p. 41. 
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met.il'i, in virtue of which elcotrlcUy' 
runs along them in preference to other 
substances, and discovering the pro- 
perty of points to attract the electric 
iluicl, Franklin proceeded at once to 
the discovery of conductors, or ** light- 
ning-rods," for the protection of 
buildings. If these things be so," 
wrote he-— 

“ilay not the knowlc<lge of this power 
of points be of use to mnnkind in preserving 
houses, churches, ships, ^c., fVom the stroke 
of lightning, by directing us to fix on the 
highest points of those edifices upright rods 
of irvHi made sharp as a needle, and gilt (at 
the points) to prevent rusting ; and from the 
foot of those rods a wire down tlic outside of 
the building into the ground, or down round 
one of the shrouds of a ship, and down her 
tide tilt it reaches tlio water? Would not 
these pointed rods probably draw the electric 
fire out of a cloud before it came nigh 
enough to strike, and thereby secure us from 
that most sudden and terrible mischief.”* 

It is known to evofy one, that after 
this Franklin established his theory by 
the celebrated experiment of the kite, 
by which he literally drained a cloud 
of its lightning ; but what Is not so 
well known is, that when the paper 
written by Franklin, explaining his 
project of constructing lightning-con* 
ductors for the protection of buildings, 
was soon afterwards read before the 
Iloyal Society of London, it was re- 
ceived witli peals of laughter, and was 
voted so absurd as to bo deemed un- 
worthy of being printed in the ** Phi- 
losophical Transactions." It teas, how- 
ever, printed by an independent pub- 
lisher, and bus attained, as is well 
known, a world-wide celebHty. 

Not long afterwards, the same 
members of the Royal Society who 
laughed at Franklin’s project, were 
called upon to superintend the erec- 
tion of conductors upon the royal pa- 
lace, when, to gratify the royal spleen 
against the rebellious philosopher of 
the revolted colonies, they rejected the 
pointed conductors recommended by 
Franklin, and actually caused blunt 
conductors to be placed on the palace. 
Franklin, who held the office of Ame« 
rican Minister in London (the inde- 
pendence of the United States being 
then recently acknowledged), on hear- 


ing this, wrote to one of his friends in 
Philadelphia 

“The king’d changing his pointed oon- 
ditctora fur hhtnt ones is a matter of small 
importance to me. If I had a wish about 
them it would be that he would reject them 
altogetlier as inefivctual. For it is only since 
he thought himsdf and his family safe fh>m 
the tliunder of heaven tlmt lie has dared to 
use his own thunder in destroying his inno- 
cent subjects/'t 

Art oRen presses into its service the 
discoveries of Science, but it sometimes 
provokes them. Art surveys the fruit 
of the toil of the philosopher, and se- 
lects such as suits her purposes ; but 
sometimes, not finding what is suitable 
to her wants, she makes an appeal to 
Science, whose votaries direct their 
researches accordingly towards the 
desired object, and rarely fail to attain 
them. 

One of the most signal examples of 
the successful issue of such an appeal 
presents itself in the safety-lamp* 

The same gas which is used for the 
purposes of illumination of our cities and 
towns (and which, as is well known, is 
obtained froni|i^oal8 by the process of 
|baking in close retorts) is often spon- 
taneously developed in the seams of 
coal which form the mines, and collects 
in large quantities in the galleries and 
workings where the coal-miners are 
employed. When this gas is mingled 
with common air, in a certain definite 
proportion, the moisture becomes high- 
ly explosive, and frequently catastro- 
phes, attended with frightful loss of life, 
occurred in consequence of this in the 
mines. The prevalence of this evil at 
length became so great, that govern- 
ment called the attention of scientific 
men to the subject, and the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy engaged in a series 
of experimental researches with a view 
to the discovery of some efficient pro- 
tection for the miner, the result of 
which was, the now celebrated safety- 
lamp. 

Davy first directed bis inquiries to 
the nature and properties of flame. 
What is flame? was a question which 
seems until then never to have been 
answered or even asked. 

All known bodies, when heated to a 


• “Franklin’s ■Vrorks,**'%l, r. p. 235. Rtiston: 1887. 

t “ Franklbi’s Works" vol v. ik 227. 
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certain intensity, become luminous. 
Thus iron, when its tem^ierature Is 
elevated first, gives a dull red light, 
which becomes more and more white 
as the temperature is increased, until 
at length it becomes as white as the 
sun. Davy showed that gaseous 8ub« 
stances are not exempt from this law, 
and that flame is nothing more than 
gas rendered wUle hot. 

He further showed that if the gas 
thus rendered white hot be cooled, it 
will cease to be luminous in the same 
manner, and from the same cause as 
would be the case with a red hot poker 
plunged in water. 

He shewed that the gas which forms 
dame may be cooled by putting it in 
contact with any substance, such as 
metal, which, being a good conductor, 
would deprive it of so much of its calo- 
ric that it must cease to bo luminous. 

Thus, if a piece of wire not- work, 
with meshes suflfioiently be held 
over the flame of a lanjp or candle, it 
will be found that the flame will not 
pass through tlie meshes, 'fhe wire 
will become red hot, but no flame will 
appear above it. 

It is not, in this case, that the gas I 
which forms the flame does not passl 
through the meshes of the wire, but in* 
doing so, it gives up so much of its 
heat to the metal, that when it escapes ' 
from the mesheS above the wire, it ii^ ’ 
no longer hot enough to be luminous. ^ 

Sir Humphroy Davy, in the re-- 
searches which he was called to make, 
discovered this important fact, which 
enabled^ him to explain the nature and 
properties of flame ; an«l having so dis- 
covered it, he did not fail promptly to 
apply it to the solution of the practical 
problem with which he had to grapple. 

This problem was to enable the 
minor to walk, lamp in hand, through 
an atmosphere of high explosive gas, 
without the possibility of producing 
explosion. It was, as though ho were 
required to thrust a blazhig torcii 
through a mass of gunpo^v ler witlioiit 
either extinguishing th.* ibwn'neau. or 
igniting the powder : uith this differ- 
ence, however, tlr^t the gaseous at- 
mosphere to which the miner was often 
exposed W4B infinitely more explosive 
than gunpowder. 

The instrument by which he accom- 
plished this was as remarkable f\)r its 
simplicity as for Us perfect efficiency. 

A common lantern, containing a lamp 


or candle, instead of being as usual 
enclosed by glass or horn, was enclosed 
by wire gauze of that degree of fine- 
ness in its meshes which experiment 
had proved to be impervious to flame. 
When such a lantern was carried into 
an atmosphere of explosive gas, the 
external atmosphere would enter freely 
through the wire gauze, and would 
burn quietly within the lantern ; but 
the meshes which thus permitted the 
cold gas to enter, forbid the white-hot 
gas within to escape without parting 
with so much of its heat in the transit 
as to deprive it of the character and 
properties of flame ; so that, although it 
passed into the external explosive at- 
mosphere, it was no longer in a condi- 
tion to inflame it. 

The lamp thus serves a double pur- 
purpose ; it is at once a protection 
and a warning. It protects, because 
the flume within cannot ignite the gas 
outside the lantern. Tt warns, because 
the miner, sceing'the gas burning within 
the lantern, is informed that he is en- 
veloped by an explosive atmosphere, 
and takes measures accordingly to ven- 
- tilate the gallery, and meanwhile to 
’ prevent unguarded lights from entering 
fit* 

Nothing can be imagined more tri- 
umphantly successful than this investi- 
gation of Sir lluinphrty Davy. Some 
philosophers have the good fortune to 
arrive at great sc/uMilifle discoveries in 
the prosecution of those r?&t*archt ?3 
to M'hich the course of their labours 
leads them. Some arc so happy as to 
make inventions of high importance in 
the arts, when such applications arc 
suggested by the laws which govern 
tlie pliciioniena that have arisen in 
their experimental researches. But 
we cannot remember any other instance 
in which an object of research being 
proposed to an experimental philoso- 
pher, foreign to his habitual inquiries, 
having no associations with those trains 
of thought in which his mind has been 
previously involved, he. has prosecuted 
the inquiry so as to arrive not only at 
the development of a natural law of‘the 
highest order, the fruitful parent of 
innumerable consequences of great ge- 
neral importance in physics, but has at 
the same time realised an invention of 
such immense utility as to form an 
ep., th in the history ofeart, and to be- 
cou,e the meaus, of saving countless 
numbers of human Brea* 
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As wire^gAuze drains flame of its 
danger in the safety-lamp^ it drains 
air of its poison by another felicitottS 
application of a physical principle In 
the case of the needle-grinder’s mask. 
In that department of industry, the 
health of the artisin was impaired, and 
the duration of his life abridged, by 
respiring continually, while at work, an 
atmosphere impregnated^, with steel- 
dust. A mask was invefked composed 
of a gauze formed of magnetised wire, 
through which the artisan was to 
breathe. The air, in passing from the 
external atmosphere to the mouth and 
nostrils left all the steel-dust which it 
held in suspension on the wire of the 
mask, from which, from time to time, 
it was wiped off as it accumulated. 

Electricity has proved a fertile source 
of benefits conferred oii Art by Science. 
When a galvanic current is passed 
through a fluid which holds in solution 
any substance which Ifas the property 
of being attracted by one of the poles 
of the battery, such substance will 
desert the fluid, and collect upon any 
object, being a conductor, which may 
be used to form the attractiug-pole.1 

This fact has been jilready various!/ 
.applied in the arts, and in no case with 
greater fc-licity .and success than in 
the process of gilding and silvering the 
baser metals. 

The process of electro -gilding or 
plating, which now forms so important 
a department of industrial art> is easily 
described. 

Let us sujiposc that it be required to 
gild an object formed of silver, copper, 
or any inferior metal. The object, 
being first fabricated in the form it is 
destined to linve, is submerged in a 
fiuid w'hich holds gold in solution. It 
is then put in connexion with the 
attracting pole of the galvanic battery, 
while the solution of gold is put in con- 
nexion witli the other pole. The gal- 
vanic current thus pas.sing through the 
solution, will decompose it, and the 
gold will attach itself to tha metallio 
object, which in a fiew seoonds^wUl be 
sensibly gilt. ' f 

Any quantity of gold which may^ 
desired can thus be deposited .on file 
surface qf the object. This is accom- 
plished merely by allowing it to remain 
for a longer j^riOdof time inti, solu- 
tion. Thus the gilding mat be regu- 
lated with the utmost preoUioi!, and 
^0 entity of gold wliloh ha» beea 


deposited over the object to be gilt 
may always be known with perfect ex- 
actitude. 

An object may be silvered in some 
parts and gilt in others, by a very sim- 
ple expedient. Let the parts intended 
to be gilt be coated with some non- 
conducting substance not affected hy 
the solution of silver, and let the object 
be then immersed in the solution, and 
put in connexion with the galvanic 
battery as already described. The parts 
not coated will then be plated. Let 
the parts thus plated be now coated 
with a non-conducting substance not 
aflected by the solution of gold, the 
coating previously applied being re- 
moved, and let the object be immersed 
in the solution of gold, and being con- 
nected with the battery, the parts not 
coated will he gilt. 

The result of the two operations 
will he, that the object will he plated 
on some parts and gilt on others. 

In this manner, beautiful effects are 
j)roduced on vessels used for doniestle 
purposes, which are adorned with 
^.arious designs expressed by such com^ 
btnations of plating and gilding. 

all the applications of electric 

f Agency to the uses of life, that which 
is transcendently the most admirable in 
, its effects, and the most important in 
its consequences, is the electric tele- 
graph. No force of habit, however 
long continued, no degree of fami- 
liarity can efface the sense of wonder 
which the effects of this most marvel- 
lous applic.ation of science excites, if 
any sanguine and far-seeing votary of 
science had ventured thirty years ago 
to prognosticate the events which are 
now daily and hourly witnessed in the 
Central Electric Telegraph Office, 
Lothbury, at the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior in Paris, or in the Telegraphic 
Bureau at New York, he would have 
been pronounced insane by every sober- 
minded and calmly-judging person. 

It is noi many weeks since we, 
being in Paris, entered the Tele- 
graphic Office, at the Ministry of the 
Interior, ui the Eue Grenelle, St. 
Germain. There we found ourselves 
in a room about twenty feet square, 
in the presence of some half-dozen 
persons seated at desks, employed in 
transmitting to, and receiving from 
various distant points -of France, des- 
patches. Being invited, we dictated 
« uiWHHige, consisting of imout forty 
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wordSf addressed to one of the clerks miles, ami were joined to the extremity 

at the rail way- station at Valenciennes, of the^wire returning from Lille, thus 

a distance of an hundred and sixty- making one continued wjre mcasurin’g 

eight miles from Paris# This mes- one thousand and eighty-two miles, 

sage was transmitted in two minutes A message consisting of two hundred 

and an half. An interval of about five and eighty-two words w\a^»^ow trans- 

minutes elapsed, during which, Jis it rnitted from one end of tjie wire. A 

afterwards appeared, the clerk to whom pen attached to the' other end imme- 

the message was addressed was sent diately begaji to write the message on 

for. At the expiration of this inter- a sheet of paper, moved under it by 

val the telegraph began to express a simple mechanism, and the entire, 
the answer, which, consisting' of about message was written in full in the pre* 
thirty-five words, was delivorcd and senco of the Committee, each word 
written out by the agent at the desk, being spelled completely and without 
in my presence, iu two minutes. Thu?, abritlgement, in fiftij-ttoo seconds, being 
forty words were sent an h\}ndrcd and at the average rate of two words and 
sixty.eight miles, and thirty-five words four- tenths per second! 
returned from the same distance, in 15y this instrument, therefore, it is 
the short space of four minutes and practicable to tr/msinit intelligence to 
thirty seconds. a distance of upwards of a thousand 

.But surprising as this wa'*i, we soon miles, at the rate of nhioteen thousand 
afterwards witnessed, in the same five hundred words per h<'ur ! 
room, a still more inarvidious per- * The instrument would, therefore, 

forinance. A memoir on an improve- transmits to a distance of a tliousand 

mont on the Electric I'elegraph, by miles, in the space of an hour, the con- 

Mr. Alexander Bain, having been road tents of twenty-six pages of the book 

before the Institute, and submlttedA now in the hands of the reader ! ! 
to the Committee of the Legislative!' But it must not he imagined, because 
Assembly appointed to report on the^^jve have bore produced an example of 
project of law for opening A tcle-f |tlie transmission of a despatch to a 
graphs to the use of the public, a ||dislance of a thousand miles, that any 
series of experiments were ordered to ifcugmentation of that djstance could 
be made, with the purpose of testing |p cause any delay of practical impor- 
this alleged improvement. The Com- | tance. Assuming the common estU 
mittec, among whom were M. Lever- mate of the velocity of electricity, the 

rier (celebrated for having discovered time which actually elapsed in the 

a planet before it was vlsible)> M. transition of 4he despatch in this case 

Pouillet, professor of physics, and was the two-hundredih part of a 

other distinguished persons desiring a second. If, therefore, instead of 

to submit the invention to a more sending the despatch along a thousand 

severe test as to distance^ than the ex- miles of wire, we had sent it along a 

isting ttdegraphs supplied the means wire completely surrounding the globe, 

of accomplishing,^ adopted the follow- the time of its transmission would still 

ing expedient;— -Two telegraphicwires, be only the eighth part of a second* 

extending from the Ministry of the Such a despatch would fiy eight 
Interior to Lille, were united at the times round the earth between the two 
latter place, so as to form one continu- beats of a common clock, and would 

ous wire, extending from the Ministry be vvritten in full at the place of its 

to Lille, and back from Lille to the destination more rapidly than it could 
Ministry, making a total .distance ( f be repeated by word of mouth. When 

three hundred and thirtv-six miles, such statements are made do we not 

This, however, not being deemed suf- feel disposed to exclaim— 

flcient for the purpose , several spiral 1« aw ..ch tw... hm .. « .lo .pck .loot t 

coils of wire, wrapped m .silk, were I we eaten ofthe insane root, ‘ 
obtained, ineasurijig in their total ^ makes tiw reason prisoner.” 

length seven hundred and forty-six The wildest Bigiits of the most exalted 


TV e have here taken the usual estanate of the speed of an electric ‘fluid : recent experi- 
mrate render Jt probable that it is somewhat less, and di'pinds on the conduetibilitv of the 
wire. Thus copper and iron give difleront rates of tr-inamission; 
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imngination would not have dared, 
even in fiction, to give utterance to 
these stubborn realities. Sliakspeare 
only ventured to make his fairy 

** Put 4 girdle Totiud tlic earth 
lu forty ininutcii I” 

To have encircU^d it eight times in a 
second, would have seemed too mon- 
strous, even for Robin Guodtelluw. 

Tlie curious and intelligent reader 
of these pages will scarcely .be content, 
after ther statement of facts so extra- 
ordinary, to remain lost in vacant as- 
tonishment at the power of scieuico, 
without seeking to be informed of the 
manner in wliich the phenomena of 
nature fiave been thus wonderfully 
subdued to the uses of man. A very 
brief exposition will be enough to 
render intelligible the manner in which 
these miracles of scitmee are wrought. 

The electric telegraph, whatever 
form it may assume, derives its effi- 
ciency from the thrae following con- 
ditions : — 

1 . A power to develope the electric 
fluid continuously, and in the necessary 
quantity; 

2. A power to, convey to it any 
required distance without being in- 
juriously dissipated* 

11. A power to cause it, after ar« 
riving at such distant point, to make 
written or printed characters, or some 
sensible si^s, serving the purpose of 
such characters. 

The apparatus used for Producing 
the electric fluid consists ofk series of 
plates of zinc and copper, united ii^ 
pairs, and placed in a porcelain, or 
wooden trough. The zinc plates are 
previously rubbed with mercury, which, 
combining with the superficial part of 
the zinc, forms a coating of amalgam, 
which renders the development of the 
electricity more regular and uniform. 
The cells between the successive pairs 
of plates are filled with dry and per- 
fectly clean sand, which is moistened 
with a solution consisting of eleven 
parts of water to one of strong sul- 
phuric acid.* 

A series of troughs, itbus arranged, 
are called a galvanic i and if 

they be united by metallic connexions*-* 
the series of plates following the same 
. order, and their extremities being con- 
nected by a metallic bar or wire^ — a 


continuous current of electricity will 
he propagated along such bar or wire, 
from one end of the battery to the 
other. Batteries of this kind are 
simple, cheap, steady, and continuous 
in their effects ; their action being 
maintained during a ^period of four 
or five months, no other attention 
being required than to renew the acid 
solution from time to time, with which 
the sand is moistened. 

Such an apparatus as that which 
we have here described, is to the elec- 
tric telegraph what a boiler is to a 
steam engiue^ « It is the generator of 
the fluid by which the action of tlie 
machine is produced and maintained. 

We have next to explain how the 
electric fluid, generated in the appara- 
tus just explained, can he transmitted 
to a distance without being wasted or 
dissipated in any injurious degree en 
route. 

If tubes or pipes could be con- 
structed with sufficient fiicility and 
cheapness, through which the subtle 
fluid could flow, and which would 
be capable of confining it durihg its 
transit, this object would be attained. 
As the galvanic battery is analogous to 
the boH^r. such tubes would be analo- 
gous in their form and functions to 
the steam-pipe of,a steam engine. 

The construction of such means of 
transmission has been accomplished by 
means of two well-known properties 
of the electric fluid, in virtue of which 
it is capable of passing freely over a 
certain class of bodies called conduC‘- 
tors, while its movement is arrested by 
another class called non^coJiductors, or 
insulators. 

The most conspicuous samples of 
the former class are the metals ; the 
mott remarkable of the latter being 
resins, wax, glass, porcelain, silk, cot- 
ton; &c., 8cc. 

Now, if a rod or wire of metal be 
coated with wax, resin, silk, cotton, or 
other insulator, the electric fluid will 
pass freely along the metal, in virtue 
of its character of a conductor ; and 
its escape from the metal to any lateraU^. 

wiR* be prevented by the coat- ; 
ing, m virtue of its character of an'' 
insulator. 

The insulator in such cases is, so 
far as relates to the electricity, a real 


* combliiatiMis are occa^oually used, bat the principle is the same. 
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^\xhe, inasmuch as the electric fiuid 
passes through the metal included by 
the coating) in exactly the same man- 
ner as water or gas- passes through the 
pipes which conduct it ; with this dif- 
ferencC) however, that the electric 
fluid moves along the wire more freely, 
in an almost inflnitc proportion, than 
does either water or gas in the tubes 
which conduct them. 

If, then, a wire, coated with a non- 
conducting substance, capable , of tfh 
sisting the vicissitudes of weather, 
were extended between any two dis- 
tant points, one cmkI of it being at- 
tached to ono of the extremities of 
a galvanic battery, a stream of elec- 
tricity would pa^ along the wire — 
.provided iha other end of thi) wire were 
connected hy a conductor with the other 
extremity of the huttcry. 

To fulfil this last coiulition, it was 
usual, when the eh-otric telegraphs 
were first erected, to have a second 
wire extended from the distant point 
back to the battery in which the elec- 
tricity was generated. But it was 
afterwards discovered that the i^a.rth 
ITSELF was the best and by far the 
cheapest and most convenient conduc'^ 
tor which could be. used for this re- 
turning stream of electricity. Instead, 
therefore, of a second wire, the ex- 
tremity of the first, af the distant 
point to which the cua^ent is sent, is 
attached to a larg^metallic plate, 
measuring five or ^i^x ^square feet, 
which is buried in the earth. A simi- 
lar plate, connected jtyith the other 
extremity of the battery, .at the station 
from which the current is transmitted, 
is likewise buried in the earth, and it. 
is found that the returning cturrent 
finds its tSray hack through the earth 
from the one buried plate to the other 
buried plate. 

Of all the miracles of science, surely 
this IS the most marvellous. A stream 
of electric fluid has its source in the 
cellars of the Central Electric Tele- 
graph Oflice, Lothbury, London. It 
flows under tho <>treet 3 of^he great 
metropolis,l|Ui^ passing, wong n xig- 
zag series oT^ii^ys, |»aches Edin- 
burgh, where^ dlpa iiito the earth, 
an^-difirnses itself upon the buried 
pla#.^ Prom that it takes flight 
through tlie crust of the earth,'and 
fnds its-, own way back to the celliirs at 
. Lioihbary 11 

Instead of burying plates of metal, 


it would be sufficient to connect the 
wires at each end with the gas or 
water pipes which, being conductors, 
would equally convey the fluid to the 
earth ; and in this case, every tele- 
graphic despatch which flies to Edin- 
burgh along the wires which border 
the railways, would fly back, rushing 
to the gas-pipes which illuminate 
Edinburgh — from them through the 
crust of the earth to the gas-pipes 
which illuminate London, and from 
them home to the batteries in the cel- 
d.ars)j|p Lothbury. 

The atmosphere, when dry, is a good 
non-conductor ; but this quality is im- 
paired when it is moist. In* ordinary 
weather, however, the air being a suf- 
fieiently good non-conductor, a me- 
tallic wire will, without any other 
insulating envelope except the air 
itself, conduct the stream of electricity 
to the necessary distances. It is true 
that a coated wire, such as we have 
already describee!, would be subject to 
less waste of the electric fluid en route; 
hut it is more economical to provide 
batteries sufficiently powerful to bear 
this waste, than to cover such exten- 
sive lengths of wire with cotton, or 
any other envelope. 

The manner in which the conduct- 
ing wires are carried from station to 
station is well known. Every railway 
traveller is familiar with the lines of 
wire extended along the side of the 
railways, which, when numerous, have 
been not unaptly compared to the 
series of lines on which the notes of 
%nuBic are written, and which are the 
metallic wires on which invisible mes- 
sages are flying continually with a 
speed that surpasses imagination. 
These wires, in the case of the Eng- 
lish telegraphs, are galvanised so as to 
resist oxydation, and are of sufficient 
thickness to bear the tension to which 
they are submitted. They are sus- 
pended on posts, erected at intervals 
of sixty yards, being at the rate of 
thirty to a mile. These posts, there- 
fore, supply incidentally a convenient 
means by which a passenger can ascer- 
tain the speed of the train in which he 
travels. If he count the number of 
telegraph posts which pass his eye in 
two minutes, that number will express 
in miles per hour the speed of the 
train. 

To each of these poles are attached 
as many tubes or rollers of porcelain 
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or glass as there are wires to be sup- In "France, on the other hand, and 
ported. Each wire passes through a in the United States, the wires, oven 
tube, or is supported on a roller ; and in the cities and towns, are conducted 
the material of the tubcsS or rollers on rollers at an> elevation, as on other 
being among the most perfect of the parts of the lines. In Pari.l» for ex- 
olass of non-conducting substances, ample, the telegraphic wH^&li^ proceed- 
the escape of the electricity at the ing from the several railway stations 
points of contact is impeded. * are carried round the external boule- 

Nutwitlistanding these precautions, vards and along the quays, the rollers 
a considerable escape of electricity being attached either to posts, or to 
still takes place in wet weather. The the walls ^ bouses or buildings, and 
coat of moisture which collects on are thus carried to the central station 
the wire, the tube or roller, and at the. Ministry of the Initerior. 
the post being a conductor, carries In Europe, the telegraphic wires in- 
away more or less of the fluid. Con- variably follow the course of railways, 
sequoiitTy, more powerful batteries are and this circuinstaiice has led some to 
necessary to give effect to the tele- conclude that, but for the railways the 
graph in wet than in dry weather. electric telegraph WQuld be an unpro- 

In Efigland, and on the Continent, fitable project, 
the malei ial used for the supports of This, however, is a mistake. In the 
the wires is porcelain. Iti.tho United United States, where a much greater 
States it is glass, which is a more per- extent of eleotrK) telegraph has been 
feet insulator. In England the sup- erected and brought into operation 
ports are tubes — on thb Continent and than in Europe, the wires do not follow 
in America they are rollers. the course of the railways. They aro 

In some cases, as for example in the conducted, generally, along the side^ 
streets of London, it is found incon- of the common couch-roads, and some- 
venient to curry the wires elevated on times even tbrmgh tracts of country 
posts, as here described. In such cases where no roads have been rnade. 
other methods are adopted. It is^Atended in Europe that the 

'fhe wires proceeding from the cen- wires wonid not be safe, unless placed 
Iral telegraph station in London are within the railway fences. The reply 
wrapped with cotton thread, and coat- to this is, that they are found to be 
ed with a mixture of tar, resin, and safe in the United States, where there 
grease. This coating forms a perfect is a much less efl^?cnt police,' even in 
insulator, Nino of these wires aro the iifighbourhocm of towns, and in 
then packed in an half-inch leaden most places no police at It may 
in-pipe, and four or fiver such pipes be observed, that the same ’apprehen- 
are packed in an iron pipe about sions of the destructive propensities of 
three inches in diameter. These the people have been advanced upon 
iron pipes are then laid under the foot first proposing most of the great im- 
pavements, along the sides of the provements which have signalised the 
streets, and are thus conducted to the present age. Thus, when railways 
terminal stations of the various rail-s were projected, it was objected that 
ways, where they are united to the mischievous imlividuals would be con- 
lines of wire supported on posts along tinually tearing up the rails, and 
the sides of the railways, already de- throwing obstructions on the road, 
scribed. which would render travelling so dan- 

Provisions, called tesiirig^posts, are gerous, that the system would become 
made at intervals of a quarter of a impracticable. 

mile along tbe streets, by which aqy *^^^**^? proposed, it 

failure or accidental irregularity in tbeV wmjlPuvUat evil-disposed persons 
buried wires can be ascertained, and t^^ntly cutting or break- 

the place of such defect always known <%d thus throwing whole 

within a quarter of a mile. towns uwwknesBr 

In Prussia, aud one or two other Experience, nevertheless, has proved 
continental states, tfat^ system of sub-, tbesa apprehensions groundless ; and 
terranean conducting-wires is exclu- obctalnly' tbe result of the operations 
sively adopted, not only in cities, but 0|^ the electric telegraph in the United 
generally aloi^ the entire tel^raphle*»?^tates goes to establish the iotal inu- 
mies. . tility of confining the course of the 
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wires to jfeili ways. Those who have^ 
been practically conversant with the 
sy steiU) both in Europe ami in A merica^ 
go further^ am! even maintain that the 
telegraph is subject to less inconve^ 
nience, and that accidental defects are 
more easily made good, and that an ef- 
ficient superintemlence is more easily 
insured on common roads, according 
to the American system, than on rail- 
ways according to the European sys- 
tem. Our limits, however, preclude, 
ns from entering into all the details of 
this question. 

Nothing ill the history of the in- 
fluence of the arts on social progress 
, presents a more curious subject of re- 
flection than do these systems of me- 
tallic wire passing under our feet as wo 
walk the streets, and beside us as we 
traverse the railways. 

“In our mjBtropolis,” observes a lively 
contemporary, “there Is scarcely a street 
which (Iocs not appear to take pride in ex- 
posing, as often as possible, to the ]>ublic 
view, a scries of pipes of all sizes, in whlcli 
tire of various couiiMUiics, pure water of va- 
rious companies, and unmentionable mixtures, 
conmion to all, pass cheek by jowl with in- 
finitely JessS trouble than tiic motley Im- 
juaa currents fiow above them. Uut among 
all the subterranean pipes laid bare bo- 
tbre us, there is certainly no one nliicli 
luw more curious contents than the threc- 
iiich iron pitie of the electric telegraph 
auupauy; and yet ofall the multitudes who 
walk the streets, how few of them ever care 
to reflect what a singular contrast exists bc- 
twcjcn the slow pace at which tiny themselves 
are proceeding, and the rate at which, be- 
neath tiieir feet, fi»rty-tive electric wires ore 
. transmitting in all directions, and to a va- 
riety of distances, intelligence of every pos- 
sible description ! 

“ How singular is it to reflect, that within 
tlio narrow s^xace of the thrcc-incli iron pipi*, 
whieli encases them, notice of a murder is 
ilying to the London papers, passing news 
from India going into the countiy ; along 
another wive an oflicer is applying for his 
regimentals, whilC' others aie conducting 
to and fro the ‘ price ofsf.>i',ki,**nev .“3 of the 
Pope,’ a speech from T'.vris oig 
poet,” &c. A;c. &c. 

Ill case, from the 

cotton that surrounds the Wmeerbus 
copper wires within the pipe, any of 
them come into contact with each 
other, the intelligence which each is 
conveying is suddenly confounded ; in 
which case other wires must instantly 
be substituted^. Indeed, even as re- 


gards the strong galvanised iron wires 
which in the open air run parallel 
to our arterial railways, if in wet wea- 
thei^ in spite of the many ingenious 
precautions taken, the rain should 
form a continuoils stream between the 
several wires and the ground, the 
electric fluid, escaping from the wires, 
i.s conducted by the water till it finds 
earth, the best of all conductors ; and', 
therefore, instea<l of the intelligence 
going on, say . to Edinburgh, it follows 
the axiom of electricity by seheting 
the shortest road, and thus completing 
its circuit through the earth, it re- 
turns to liondon. Sometimes, instead 
of going to earth, it flics back to tho 
oflice, in London, along another wire, 
to which, by means of a continuous 
lino of water, or of entanglement of the 
two wjires, it has managed to escape ; 
in which case, the messages on tho two 
wires wrangling with each other, the 
communication is stopped. 

“ It is commonly assorted and believed, 
that many birds «ro killed by merely perch- 
ing upon the iron wires of llio elei:tric tele- 
graph ; but at any time they can do so w'ith 
l)urfect impunity. If, indeed, a bird could 
put one of his feet on the wire, awl witli the 
other manage to reach the earth, he woiiM 
then, no doubt, be severely galvanised. That 
the railway company’s men often pick up 
under the wires of the electric telegrapli, 
partridges, and other birds, which Iiavo evi- 
dently been just killed — indeed some are 
found with their heads cut off— -is quite true ; 
but these dcatlis aud decapitations Inive 
proceeded, not from the electricity, but from 
the birds, probably during twilight or a fog, 
having at full speed fiowii against the m ires, 
which, of course, cut their heads off, just 
as an iron bar would cut off the head of 
any man, or alderman on Jiorscback, who at 
a full gallop w'as to run foul of it. 

“ In windy weather, tho electric wires form 
an -Eolian harp, which occasionally emits 
most unearthly music. ‘ Jack /* said 
nn engine-driver to his ‘stoker, who like 
himself was ViRtcning for the first time to 
this querulous sort of noise, proceeding from 
the newly-erccted wires along his line, * / 

r. Jack / ain't they a^giving it to them 

Threapstone' 

“ When the pc»ts and wires of the electric 
telegraph between Northampton and Peter- 
borough were being erected, an honest far- 
mer, who for many raioutes had been veiy 
attentively watclung the operation, inquired 
df the chief 8U])eriutendeut to what use it 
was to be applieil ? On bdng told that by its 
means he would in a few minutes i^ccive af 
WjUinghoremgh a list of the Mark-lane 
prices infondon^ lie q^jldently incredulously 
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asked how tl.at %vas io be done ? — and on its 
being explained to blin that the iiitclligcnco 
^vould bo sent down to him htUr hy hittr^ 
he exolaimcd, ‘ JSttt you dort't rnmn to say 
that besides letters it toill bring dotvu pm - 
ceh too 9* 

But to return to the admirable 
means whereby those extraordinary 
eftccts are produced, and to answer 
the worthy farmer s inquiry somewhat 
more intelligibly, let us now see how 
the electric current which flows along 
tho conducting-wires is made to speak, 
to make dumb signs, or to w'rke the 
despatch when it arrives at its desti* 
nation. 

There are a great variety of pro- 
perties of the electric current wliich 
fiiipply means of accomplishing this. 

If the electric current can be made 
to affect any object in such a manner 
as to cause such object to produce any 
eftect sensible to the eye, the ear, or 
the touch, such effect may be used as 
a sign; and if this cftcct be capable of 
being varierl, each distinct variety of 
whicli it is susceptible may be adopted 
as a dhlinct sign* Such signs may 
then be taken as signifying the letters 
of the alphabet, the digits composing 
luuiibors, or such single words as are 
of most frequent occurrence. 

The rapidity an«l precision of- the 
communication will depend* on the rate 
at which sucli signs can be produced 
in succession, and on the certainty and 
accuracy with which their appearance 
at the place of destination will follow 
the action of the producing cause at 
the station from which the despatch is 
transmitted. 

These preliminaries being under- 
stood, it remains to show what effects 
of the electric current are available 
for this purpose. 

These (fleets are 

’ I. The power of the electric current 
to deflect a magiwitic needle from its 
position of rest. 

II. The power of the current to 
impart temporary inagnetisut to soft 
iron. 

III. — The power of the current to 
decompose certain chemical solutions. 

We shall now briefly show the man- 
ner in which these properties supply 


signals sufliclently varied for telegra- 
phic purposes. 

1. To explain the deflection of a 
magnetic needle, let us suppose a cop- 
per wire extended over the magnetic 
needle of a common compass, so that 
the direction of the wir-e shall be pa- 
rallel to the needle, without touching 
it. In this static of things, the needle 
will remain undistui bed ; but if we 
send an electric current along the 
wire, which may he done hy connect- 
ing the ends of the wire with those of 
a galvanic battery, the needle will in- 
stantly throw itself at right angles to 
the wire, and will remain in that po- 
sition so long as the galvanic current 
is maintained ; but if that current be 
discontinued, by withdrawing either 
end of the wire from the trough, the 
needle will instantly resume its posi- 
tion of rest. 

It is found, also, that tlio north pole 
of the needle will turn, in this case, in 
one direction or in the other, according 
to the direction given to the galvanic 
current. If this current flow in one* 
direction, the north pole will throw 
itself to the east, and the south to tho 
west ; if it flow in the contrary direc- 
tion, the north pole will bo thrown to 
tho west, and the south pole to tho 
east. 

2. To explain the sudden conver- 
.«ioii of iron into a magnet, and tho 
sudden destruction of the magnetic 
virtue thus imparted, let us suppose a 
copper wire to be coiled round a piece 
of soft iron spirally, so that the suc- 
cessive coils shall not touch each other 
nor touch the iron, which may be done 
by coating 1be wire with silk, or any 
resinous or non-conducting substance. 
This being done, let us suppose that 
an electric current is transmitted 
through the wire, so that it shall flow 
spirally round the rod of soft iron, 
which may be effected by placing, us 
before, the ends of the wire in a gal- 
vanic trj^igh. IC s(Qel filings, a needle, 
or any light^iece of iron, .bo brought 
near the rojd . or iron thus circum- 
stance^ they>iU instantly be attracted 
by it, showing that it has acquired the 
inagtietfc virtue ; and this effect will 
continue to be produced so long as the 
galvanic current shall be maintained 


* “ Stokers and Poker&.” Jly tbo AuUior of •* Bubbles from the Brimneiis of Nassau,’* 
pp. 125-7. 
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alonif]^ the spiral wire j but the instant 
that the end of the wire is withdrawn 
from tho galvanic trough, the mag- 
netic virtue deserts the iron, and it 
will no longer attract. 

3. If a sheet of paper, moistened 
with a chemical solution which is ca- 
pable of decomposition by the galvanic 
current, be laid upon a metallic plate, 
which is in connexion with one end of 
the battery, and the point of a wire in 
connexion with the other end of the 
battery, be brought into contact with 
the paper, a decomposition will take 
place, and a change of colour will be 
produced upon the paper under the 
point of the wire, just as if a dot were 
made upon it by a pen charged with 
coloured ink. If the wire be moved 
upon tlie paper, a coloured line will be 
traced ; and if the point of the wire 
bo moved as a pen or pencil might be, 
any characters may bo thus written on 
the paper as they would be with a pen 
charged with coloured ink, similarly 
moved. If in this case the current be 
discontinued during any intervals, the 
wire, though still in contact with the 
paper, will leave no trace or dot. 

To render intelligible the means 
whereby these three poporties have 
been made instrumental to the trans- 
mission of intelligence to a distance — 

We have explained how a magnetic 
needle over which an electric current 
passes will be deflected to the right 
ur to the left, according to the direc- 
tion given to the currmt. Now, it is 
always easy to give the current the 
one direction or the other, or to sus- 
pond it altogether, by merely changing 
the ends of the galvanic trough with 
which the wires are connected, or by 
breaking the contact altogether. 

A person, therefore, in London, 
having command over the end of a 
wire which extends to Edinburgh, and 
is there connected with a magnetic 
needle, in the manner already de- 
scribed, can deflect that aeedie to the 
right or lo the left at will. ' 

Thus a single wire and a magnetic 
needle are otApuble of mlikkiDg at least 
two signals. 

But signals, whateirer be the form 
of the telegraph used, may be multi- 
plied by repetition and combination. 
Thus the operator at London may 
make the needle at Edinburgh move 
twice successively to the left, and this 
may be Convontionidly settled as a sign, 


independently of that which is pro- 
duced by a single movement to the 
left. In like manner, two successive 
movements to the right will supply 
another signal ; and thus we have lour 
independent signals. 

•ButJ^rom these four signals we may 
immediately produce four more, as we 
may combine one movement to the 
right with two to the left, and nice 
versa ; and one to the left with tuQp to 
the right, and vice versa: and thus 
we would have eight independent 
signals. 

\Vk may carry this method further, 
and so arrange the system that three 
.successive movements to the right and 
three successive movements to the left 
shall have independent significations ; 
and these again may be combined with 
each of the eight signals already ex- 
plained ; and, in short, we may carry 
this system to an extent which shall be 
limited only by the inconvenience of 
the delay which would take place in 
making tho repetitions necessary for 
such signals. 

Subject to this delay, hoivever, it is 
clear that with a single machine wo 
may easily obtain expressions for all 
the letters of the alphabet and the ten 
numerals. 

But to obviate the inconv(?mence 
which would attend multiplied repeti- 
tions in tho movements of a single 
needle, we may provide two indepen- 
dent wires, which shall act upon two 
independent needles. 

Each of these needles primarily will 
afford two independent signals by their 
movements right and left. These four 
signals may bo combined in pairs, so 
as to afford four other signals produ- 
cible by a single movement. Thus, 
simultaneously with the right-hand 
movement of one needle we may pro- 
duce the right-hand movement of the 
other. In the sa^e way we may simul- 
taneously produce the left-hand move- 
ment of both, or the right-hand of 
either combined with the left-hand 
movement of the other, which would 
give eight indi^ndent signals, the pro- 
duction of each of which would occupy 
no more time than that of a single 
inoveraent. We may then adapt the 
signals by double movement of each 
needle, which, combined with each 
other, and with the single movements, 
will afford another set of combinations; 
and by combining these systems, we 
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may obviously oI)tain all the signals 
requisite to express the letters and 
numerals. 

Such is, in general, the nature of 
the signals a«loptcd in the oleefauc teie- 
gra'{)h.s in ordinary usu in Engflmd, and 
in some other parts of Europe. 

It may aid the conception of the 
mode of operation and ooininunication 
if we assimilate the apparatus to the 
dial of a clock with its two h inds. 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of 
carrying hands, carried two needles, 
and that their north poles, when qui- 
escent, both pointed to 1*2 o’cIocU. 

When the galvanic current is con- 
ducted under either of them, the north 
pole will turn either to M o’clock or to 
0 o’clock, according to the direction 
given to the current. 

Now, it is easy to imagine a person 
in London governing the hands of such 
a clock erected in khlinlmrgh, where 
their indications might* be interpreted 
according to a way previously agreed 
upon, 'rhus, we may suppose that 
when the needle No. 1. turns to 9, the 
letter A is expressed ; if it turns to 
the letter E is expressed. If the 
needle No. 2. turn to 9 o’clock, the 
letter C is expressed ; if it turn to 3, 
the letter D. If both needles are 
turned to 9, the letter K is expressed ; 
if both to 3, the letter F. If No, 1. 
be turned to 9, and No. 2. to 3, the 
letter G is expressed ; if No. 2 bo 
turned to 9, and No. 1. to 3, the letter 
li, and sofortb. 

It may be presumed that there can 
be but little diflicalty in conceiving 
how, by practice, two persons may 
communicate with each other by such 
means, almost, if not altogether, as 
rapidly as they could write and read. 

Buta ditbciilty will doubtless suggest 
itself to the intelligent and inquisitive 
reader. It will be ask|4, whether a sen- 
tinel must be kept ever on the watch to 
observe >Vhga a message is coming? for 
as the han(^of our clock do not speak, 
notice could only be received of a com- 
ing message by the incessant vigilance 
of an observer. 

'Would it not, however, be admir- 
able if we could attach to this clock a 
striking apparatus, which should ad* 
dress the ear the moment a message is 


about to be sent, and wbich should, as 
it Wfie, awaken the attention of the 
person on duty ? 

Such an expedient has in fiict, been 
contrivetl. 'riio person in London who 
desires to coininnnicale a message to 
the telegraphic agent at Edinburgh can 
actually make llto clock strike at his 
will, and thus command attention. 

The manner in which this is accom- 
plished is as admirable^ by its simplicity 
and efficiency as that vvhioh wo have 
just described. 

The (piality resorted to in this case 
is the last of those we have mentioned 
above, namely, the power to impart 
the magnetic virtue at will to soft 
iron. 

One of tlie wires conducted from 
London parses into the chamber of the 
telegrapliic apjiaratus at Edinburgh, 
where it is coiinectcd with a coil of 
wire which envelopes a rod of soft iron. 
The ends of this rod, which has tho 
form of a horse-shoe, are placed in 
contiguity, hut not in contact, with the 
detent of a striking apparatus like an 
alarm-bell. When a message is about 
to be sent from London, this bell-wiro 
is put in communication with the gal- 
vanic trough in I^ondon. Immediately 
the subtle Hnid tlovvs along the wiro 
and converts the horse-shoe rod at 
Edinburgh into a powerful magnet. 

The attractive power which it thus 
suddenly receives irresistibly draws 
towards it the detent of the alarum, 
and lets go the bell, wbich continues 
to ring until tho agent of the telegraph 
at Edinburgh answers the demand of 
the messenger from London, and tells 
him he is attentive. Then the London 
communicator withdraws the galvanic 
current from the hell-wire, the horse- 
shoe at Edinburgh is instanlly deprived 
of its magnetic virtue, the detent flies 
back to its place by the action of a 
spring, and silences the bell.* 

In the practical arrangement of elec- 
tric telegraphs, constructed on this 
principle, the magnetic needles are 
placed vertically and not horizontally^ 
as in tho mariner’s compass, and they 
are kept, when not affected by the 
current, in the vertical position, by 
laying two needles having their poles 
at opposite ends, one upon the other, 
by which means the polarity of the 
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system is neutraliscil* ftn<l then a sinaU^ 
excels of weight ;jiven tofe one en«I of 
the combinetl needles is siiilicicnt to 
keep them in the veriical pObitioO) 
when fixed upon an horizontal axis. 

In this manner they are fixed upon 
the dials already described, being free 
to turn on tlieir axis wlien affected by 
a deflecting force sufficiently strong to 
overcome the sniall excess of weight 
just mentioned. 

This is the principle of the telegraph 
now used generally in Eiiglaud. 'riio 
entire system, except the lines which 
follow the coarse of the South-Eastern 
11 ail way, is in the hands of a company 
incorporated by act of parliaiiient, 
and who, thcref(»rc, hold a virtual 
monopoly of the chief part of the tele- 
graphic bus'ness of the kingdom.* A 
central station is established in London, 
in Lothbury, near the of Eng- 

land. The lower part of the build- 
ing is appropriated to the reception of 
oriiers and messages. A person de- 
siring to forward a message to any 
part of England, connected with Lon- 
don, by the wires, writes his message 
on a sheet of letter-paper, provided 
for the purpose, and prepared accord- 
ing to a printed form, having the 
names and address of the writer, and 
of the party to whom the message is 
communicated, in blank spaces assign- 
ed to them, together with the dato 
and hour at which the message is des- 
patched. The answer is received, 
accompanied hy the date and hour at 
at which the message arrived, and at 
which the answer w'as despatched. 

The tariff of charges for trans- 
mission of telegraphic messages differs 
very much, according to the desti- 
nation of the message, ami is not 
strictly regulated by distance. 

It is found that by practice the ope- 
rators of the telegraphic instruments, 
constructed on this system, are able tn 
communicate about twenty words 
minute, when they work with two 
needles and two condu': ting- wires, and 
at the rate of about eight wordi per 
minute when working with a single 
needle. 

Besides the transmission of private 
desfiatches, stations have been es- 


tablished hy the company in the chief 
towns of the kiiig<lo:n, whence and 
whither intelligericois transmitted from 
time to time during the day, so that 
there is thus kept up a never ceasing 
iuterchlUge of news over the enfi^re 
extent^ that net-work of wires which 
has overs])read the country. At each 
of these stations public subscription- 
rooms have been established, in which 
are posted from hour to hour as they 
arrive, during the day, the public news, 
which are krmwri to be of most inte- 
rest to tile local population, such as 
the money market, shipping intelli- 
gence, spurting iutelligenee, t|uotatious 
ot tlie commercial markots at all chief 
places, and parliamentary and general 
news. 

Wo take the following dos^.-riplion 
of the routine of business in this de- 
jiartmcnt of the Central Telegraphic 
Office at Lothhury, from a popular 
author already quoted : — 

At. soven ill the iiiorniug the siipprin- 
tendent of the fonnor department obtfiins all 
the London morning iiowsfiaperM, from wtiidi 
ho condenses and ilcsii.itclics to the several 
electric stati()n.s the intelligpnee ho coii'siders 
most uselul to eacli. The local ppcs.s of 
cmirso awaits tlio arrival, and thus i»y eight 
o’clock A.M. (i morcluuit at Manchester re> 
ceivos iidcHigcnce wlilch th'* rails can onlv 
bring at a (luortor hifurc two, and which 
cannot hy rail reach lidinburgh till luilf-piKst 
nine r.M. 

“To (ila.sgow is transmitto>l every own- 
ing detailed intelligence for immediate inser • 
tion iu tl>e ‘North Briti'sli llaily J^fail,' 
giving pvorything of importance that has 
occurred since tlic fii-st edition of the lAWidon 
papers. Similar iiitelUg-nce is despatched to 
papers at ITull and Leeds. 

“Jiy this rapid transmission of intelli- 
gon«M*, the ahernations in the prices of the 
mariv<'ls at -MaiK'lie''ter, &c. &c., being al- 
iiiuatsiinnltaneons with tliose of London, the 
merchants of the former arc saved from being 
victimised by the loiter. It is true that by 
great exertions prior intelligence may elec- 
trically be sent by private m^age ; but as 
the W'ciry ones cautiously waiWor the des- 
patch of the Telegraph Office, it has but little 
effect 

“ At one o’clock iiiformatioii is sent to all 
the electric reading-i-ooms of the London 
quotations of funds and shares up to that 
hour, thus showing the actual prices at 


A Bill is now before Parliament to incorporate a competing company. 
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which bu3ine.ss has been done. Tlie closin.{ 
prices of the French funds for tin* <I.iy pre- 
ceding are usually annexed, and the state of 
the London wind and wcatlicr at that hour. 

Early in the rnuniing tiui in.strumeut 
boys arc to be seen grectUly dav^ouring (for, 
with tho curiosity, eagerne.ss, and enthusiasm'' 
of youth, they appear to take great interest 
in their duties) I he various nmUere which 
from all qu.’utei's at once arc imparted to 

tia'iii. , 

“ One has just received inhiUigenco by 
tclcgra]»h from Kly, announcing the rc.sult of 
the Lyiui election. Anotlier a copy of a 
‘iMoniPur’ cMr.ioidinary, containing theiSrst 
in<- ''’Ugc of tlic I'rcsUlent of the hreiich Ite- 
j)ui)Iic to the President of the National As- 
sembly. 

“Anotlier, tliat ‘Stewart’s and ITcttoii’s 
were nineteen and sixpem-e. (jlosforth eigliteeu 
shill. Holywell lifp'eii and sixpence. Hast- 
ings Hartley fourtfieri and nineiwiice. S Q — 
market one him. fifty one, sold one him. and 
three — Sf^. 

** * Alarkot very good — P Q.’ 

“ Aiiothov, the following characteristic 
dc'seriplion of the winds anil weather of Old 
England at niiicA.:\r. : — 


IMaccd. 

Wiiul. 

W'otUcr. 

.<^outliunipt<m 

W.vS.W, 

CJomly. 



M 

Piiirbinouth 

a.K. 

,, 


y.. 

R.iui. 

Kt 1 vt'B 

w. 

Very flno. 

f'iiiuhri Ig * 

s. \\\ 

Cloudy. 

^owfn.inut 

10. 

Cloudy. 

Y.iriiioutli 

J'-. . 

Fine. 


10, 

Slorniy. 


i:. 

Fine. 


K.l]. 

Clou ly. 

i^oli'luNtor 

S 10. 

Fine. 

Ijiswicli 

s.io. 

Fiue. 


“ The above dc%cripti<m of our changeable 
cliinat.*, it occurred to u.s, would not very in- 
correctly represent t!ie i>reseiit political state 
of Kurope. 

“ During the day telegraphic iiiformatihn 
flashes upon tliese boys from the Stock Ex- 
e.hangi', informing them of * pricc.s and clos- 
ing prices of the funds and principal r.ulway 
shares. With remarks.’ 

“ From the London cattle market, stating 
* the number and quality of beasts, sheep, 
calves, pigs. Holland lieasts, sheep, cafves. 
Danish beasts. With remarks.* 

“From the meat market, stating ‘the 
prices of every description of meat, with re- 
marks. ’ 

“ xVlso similar returns from all the other 
markets ivc have enumerated. 

“ As fast as this incongruous inas-s of in- 
telligence arrives, it is, in the mode already 
described, transcribed in writing to separate 
sheets of paper, which are without delay, one 
after another, lowei^eii down to the superiii- 
tondcut of ‘ the Intelligence Department,* by 
whom they are rapidly digested for distribu- 
tion either to the whole of tlie Company’s 
reading-room stations, or for those lines only 


which any particular species of information 
may partially interest — such as corn-markets 
requiring corn iiitelligohce i senixirls, ship, 
ping noNvs, &c. &c. 

As quickly as these vartons despatches 
are concocted, the information they respec- 
tively contain reascends through ‘ the lift^* 
or wooden chimney, to the instrument de- 
p.artmont, from whence it is projectei], or 
raiher radiates, to its respective destination ; 
and tints in every one of the Company’s 
reading-rooms throughout the kingdom 
there consecutively appears, in what would 
until very lately have been considered magic 
writing upon the W'alls, the varied informa- 
tion wdiieh had only reached L.ondon from 
all points of the compass a fam viinutes 
agoV* ■ 

It will, however, be asked how des- 
patches can be transmitted to various 
stations along the extensive lines of 
telegraphic communication which have 
been established, unless a separate and 
independent wire be appropriated to 
each station, which would be mani- 
festly impracticable. 

The answer is easy: At each station 
the conducting wire is carried from 
the main wire through the instrument- 
room of the station, and passing through 
the instrument^ is carried out again and 
continued along the line by the posts 
as usual. It is, therefore, apparent 
that every message despatched from 
any station must affect the iii.strnments 
at all the other slalions ; and if desired, 
can be interpreted and written out at 
them all. It is therefore necessary 
to provide means by which this need- 
less labour shall not be imposed upon 
the telegraphic agents, and so that it 
may be at once known for what station 
or station.s each message is intended. 

This is accomplished by the follow- 
ing expedient: — The agent at the 
station from which the message is de- 
spatched first sends the current along 
the bell-wire. By the means already 
described, bells are then rung at all the 
stations, and the attention of the agents' 
is called. The name of the station 
for which the despatch about to be 
forwarded is intended, is then trans- 
mitted, and appears upon the dials at 
all the stations. The agents at all the 
stations, except that to which the de- 
spatch is addressed, are then released 
from further attention, and the agent 
at the station to w'bich it is addressed 
interprets the signs as they are suc- 
cessively transmitted, and reduces the 
message to writing. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that every 
message which is clespatclied, no mat- 
ter for what station it is intended, is 
in fact, sent to all the stations which 
the wire passes. 

The telegraphs established in Eng- 
land, which alone we have here ex- 
plained, are constructed on the needle 
system, that is to say, the signals are 
made by the deviations of magnetic 
needles, from their position of rest 
produced by electric currents passing 
around them. 

Telegraphs <lepending on the second 
and third principles adverted t(» above, 
have been brought into extensive use 
in America, the needle system being 
in no case ad«)pted. 

To explain the construotion and 
operation of telegraphs depending on 
the power of magnetism on soft iron by 
an electric current, let us suppose a 
small lever formed of sicol, ami ba- 
lanced on a point. At one end of this 
lever let a point he formed, so as to 
constitute a pencil or style. Under 
the other end let a horse-shoe of soft 
iron be placed at such a dUtance, that 
when it shall receive tfie magnetic 
virtue from the electric current, the 
lever will be drawn to the horse-shoe ; 
and let it he so arranged, that when 
the horse-shoe shall lose its magnetic 
virtue, the pencil will fall. 

Now suppose that immediately 
above the pencil is placed a small 
roller, under which a ribbon of paper 
passes, wljich receives a slow progres- 
sive motion from the roller. Wlien- 
ever the pencil is raised by the magnet, 
its point presses on the paper which 
moves over it, and if it be kept pressed 
upon it for any time, a line will be 
traced. If the pencil be only momen- 
tarily brought into contact with the 
paper, a dot will be produced. 

It is clear then, that if we have the 
power of keeping the pencil for any 
determinate time in contact with the 
paper, or of making it only momen- 
tarily touch the pap. r, we shall be 
enabled to produce lines and dots in 
any required succession ; and by sus- 
pending the action of the pencil, we 
can leave blank space of any desired 
length between such colnbinations of 
lines and dots. 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine how 
a conventional alphabet may be formed 
by such combination of lines and dots. 

To explain the operation of this 


system, let us suppose a person at 
New York desirous of sending a mes- 
sage to New Orleans. A wire of tiio 
usual kind connects the two place***. 

The end at New Orleans is coiled 
round a horse-shoe magnet. The end 
at New York can be put in commu- 
nication with the galvanic trough at 
the will of the person sending the 
iness«age. The instant the communi- 
cation is established, the horse-shoe 
of soft iron at New Orleans becomes 
magnetic, it attracts the small lever, 
and presses the pencil against the paper. 

The moment the operator at New 
York detaches the wire from the 
trough, the horse-shoe at New Orleans 
loses its magnetic power, and the 
pencil drops from the paper. It is 
clear, then, that the operator at New 
York, by putting the wire in contact 
with the trough, and detaching it, and 
by maintaining the contact for longer 
or shorter intervals, can make the 
pencil at New Orleans 'act upon the 
paper, as already described, ."O as to 
make upon it dots and lines of deter- 
minate length, combined in any man- 
ner he may desire, and separated by 
any desircil intervals. 

In a word, the operator at New 
York can w'rite a letter with a pencil 
and paper which are at New Orleans. 

Provisions in such an arrangement 
are made, so that the motion of the 
paper does not begin until the mes- 
sage is about to be commenced, and 
ceases when the message is written. 
This is easily accomplished by the 
same principle as has been already de- 
scribed in the case of the bell, which 
gives notice to the attendant in the 
European telegraph. The cylinders 
which conduct the band of paper are 
moved by wheel-work, and a weight 
properly regulated- Their motion is 
imparted by a detent detached by the 
action of the magnet, and which stops 
the motion when the magnet loses its 
virtue. 

The third system, called the Electro- 
chemical telegraph, is also exclusively 
adopted in the United States, and 
with the improvement which it has 
recently received, it exceeds by far in 
efficiency and power all the other tele- 
graphic arrangements hitherto tried. 
A memoir on this invention has re- 
cently been read before the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, of which wo 
sha’l avail ourselves. 





Thp Elet'fnv Telnfraph* 


Th\? imp'M’Avtiftiia ot' t!i.‘ n i-ith* 
fui'i t.'lo^r:ubs, wIi.cIj flji'; iiii- 

proveineiit reiuuvesi are stated as 
follows : — 

“ To (Iftlcct the luuj'nrLic iieetllc from a 
pooitioii of rest, ami btill more to impart 
siiiiit'iont enerf^y to soft iron so as 

produce the necessary effects at the stations 
of arrival, in tl>o systems ahove mentioned, 
a j^alvanio current of a certain force is irnlis- 
peiisablc. Liiica of tuleyraphic communi- 
cation being exposed to hical and atmos- 
piicrical vicissitudes, sik Ii a force of the 
current cannot always bo secured. This is 
especially the case Avhcii comninnications are 
made to great distances, as for example, 
300 miles and upwards. 

Supposing the. insulation of the supports of 
the conducting -vvirc to be perfect, arnl no 
accidental di.^tiirbanccs arising from atmos- 
pheric iuffuence or local cause.s to bo in 
oi)oration, the strength of the electric current 
will lujverlhcless be inthicnccd by mere dis- 
tance. When the disLance is augmented to 
a certain extent, (lie current may become so 
oufedded as to be incapable citlicr of impart- 
ing the nccc'.sary magnetic power to the -soft 
iron, or of dellivting tlic needles from their 
position of rest,'* 

It is then shown that various other 
causes, such as imperfect insulation, 
atmospheric vicissitudes, See,, are liable 
to intercept the action of the needle 
and magnetic telegraphs ; and that 
they sometimes even destroy the coils 
of line wire which aro used to affect 
the magnets. 

The inventor of the electro-chemi- 
cal telegraph, Mr. Alexander liain, 
a native of Scotland, and formerly a 
watchmaker in that country, rejects 
the use of needles and magnets alto- 
gether, and relies exclusively on the 
chemical effects of the electric current, 
liy this means he^ shows that he cun 
obtain — 

“ 1st. Greater economy and simplicity in the 
original oonstruction, and in the iwrinanent 
maintenance and management of the appara- 
tus ; 

“ 2nd. Increased celerity and certainty, and 
less liability to error in the transmission of 
communications.’’ 

- The mode of construction and opera- 
tion of the electro-chemical telegraph 
is as follows : — 

“ Let a sheet of writing paper bo wetted 
witli a solution of prussiate of potash, to 
wliicli a little' nitric and hydrochloric acid 
ave been added. 
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“L t vi metallic k W pr<.vMfd, correj- 
j ..liling iu m.uruludi with the ?bcct (jf 
]ia{)Cr, and let iliis metallic desk be put in 
ouminuuication with a galvanic battery so as 
to form its negative pole. IjCt a piece of 
steel or copper wire, forming a peu, be put in 
connexion with the same battery so as to 
form its positive pole. I^et tlio sheet of 
moi<iti‘ncd paper be now laid upon the metallic 
desk, and let the steel or copper point, which 
forms tlift positive pole of the battery, be 
brought into contact with it. The galvanic 
eireuit being thus completed, the current will 
be e.sta!)li.siicd, the solution with Avhich the 
paper is wotted will be decomposed at the 
})oint of contact, and a blue or brown spot 
will appear. If the pen be now moved upon 
the paper, the continuous succession of spots 
will form a blue or brown lino, and the pen 
being moved in any manner upon the paper, 
cliuraofers may bo thus written upon it as it 
were iu blue or brown ink.” 

The metallic desk on which the 
paper is placed is circular, and about 
twenty inches diameter. 

“ It h fixed on a central axis, with which 
it is capable of revolving iu its own plane. 
An uniforni movtiincut of rotation is imparted 
to it by means of a small roller, gently 
pmsst'd against its under aurfaco, and having 
siiflieiont atllic.sion with it to cause the move- 
ment of the disk by the revolution of tlio 
roller. Tliis roller is itself kept in uniform 
revolution l>y means of a train of wlicel- 
work.” 

The point of the wire, which may 
be considered as a pen, is gently 
pressed on this paper. \V’^hen the cur- 
rent passes, it leaves a blue trace ; 
when the current is interrupted, it 
leaves no trace. 

It is clear, therefore, that by alter- 
nately transferring and interrupting 
the current, such a pen will leave on 
the paper a succession of lines and 
dots in any desired combination, pre- 
cisely similar to those already de- 
scribed in the case of the American 
system of magnetic telegraph. 

But the prominent feature of this 
system, which confers on it an immea- 
surable superiority over all which pre- 
ceded it, is the extraordinary celerity 
of which it is susceptible. We have 
already stated that, in the experiments 
made with this apparatus before the 
Committees of the Institute and the 
I.egislative Assembly at Paris, de- 
spatches were sent along a thousand 
miles of wire, at the rate of nearly 
20,000 words an hour. 
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We shall now explain the means by 
which this extraordinary feat is ac- 
complished. 

“ A narrow ril)bon of paper is wound on a 
roller, and placvl on an axis, on whicli it is 
capable of turning, so as to l)C regularly nn- 
roHed. Tljis ribbon of paper is pa»!aotl be- 
tween rollers under a small punch, which, 
striking upon it, makes a small hole at its 
centre. Tiiis punch is worked by a sint{)lo 
mechanism so rapidly, that wl’.en it is al- 
lowed to otKsratc without iutcrru])tion on the 
paper passing b‘'foro it, the Imhs it produces 
arc so close togctJier as to leave no imp. r- 
forated sjiac.* bel w oen lliem. and tlms is pro- 
duceil a confinuoiis perforated line. HleaiH, 
however, are providctl by which the airent 
who Huperintends the proc.>8 can, by a touch 
of the finger, sU'.pend ilio action of the pnn h 
on the paper, so ;is to allow a inti-rval 
to elapse between its succe>.*>!ve strokes upon 
the paper, fn this nniniK’r a ‘'m-cessioii of 
holes aro perforated in llie n! 'ion of paper, 
separated by uujj^rfor'vted st- iccs. The mani- 
pulator, by allowing the .u tion of Ih ' puiicli 
to continue uriintcrr iplol for two or nioio 
succesiive strokes, t*iu m iko a lim-ar perfura- 
tion of gr.siter or Icj^s length on the ril>ljon ; 
and by .suspending the .action of the puncli, 
thft.se liiie ir pcrfor.itions may be s-'paratedby 
. unperforahsl spaces. 

“Thus it It is evident, that being provided 
with a preparatory apparatus of this kind, an 
expert agent will ho able to produce, on the 
ribbon of paper as it imvoils, a .sm if's (►f per- 
forated dol.s an«l lines, and th.it tlie^c (lots 
and lines may be made to correspond ■vvslh 
those of the telegraphic alpliabel jii'cady do- 
scribed. 

“ Let ns imagine tlien tlio agent at tho 
station of departure ]ireparing to despat.di ;i 
JUC.ssago. rreparalory to doing ^o it A*.dll bo 
neecssar}* toinsoriiK* it in lb,- peiftirated tele- 
graphic e.haraetor.s on the ribbon of paper 
just de.scribed. 

“He places for this purpose bef.»ro him the 
message in ordinary writing, and lie tran>tVi -3 
it to tile ribbon in pei forat«.<l eimracter^ by 
means of the punching appar.itin. By prac- 
tice he is enabled to execute tins in less time 
than it would be reipiisitc for anevi 
positor to set it up in common prirtiu^# 
type. 

“The punching appardus for i*'.scril»ing 
in pcrforatal character.- the deispatchos on 
riM)on.s of paper is so 'ii rangcd, that several 
agents may simulta'.f.'ously write in this man- 
ner dilleTOae raes* ages, s-> that the celerity 
with which tin* messag. ? are inscribed on tho 
perforated pAper may bo rendered commea- 
surate with the rapsiSity of their transmUsion, 
liy merely multiplying the inscribing agents. 

“I/Ct us now imagine the mc.^Mag(j thus 
oonipietely iu -crlbcd on the perforatt d ribb'-n 
of paper. This ribbon is uyain rollcil a.^ at 
first upon it roller, and it it* now piaewl on 


mi axle attached to the machinery of the 
telegraph. 

“ The extremity of the perforated ribbon 
at which tho mes.8age commences is now car- 
ried over a metallic roller which is in con- 
nexion with the positive pole of the galvanic 
battery. It is pressed iiiioii this roller by a 
small mekillic .spring terminating in points 
like the teeth of u comb, tlie bre.adth of wliich 
i.*> less than that of the perforations in the 
paper. This mct.illic spring is conncctctl 
with the condneting wiro which p.issvs from 
the station of dejiavture to the stations of 
arrival. When tho metallic spring falls into 
the perforations of the ribbon of paper as tho 
lat.cr f.Hscs over the roller, the. galvanic 
circuit is complet-'d by the inetallio cont.'if t 
ot*ihc spring with the roller, but when those 
parts of th*' rilibon which aro n<»t peribr.ite I 
p.'i^.s botuern the .spring and the roller, the 
g.ilvanic ciiviiit is biokou aud the curroiit i.i 
interruideil. 

'* A motion of ndation, the speed of which 
can hft regulated at <liMTetion, is inipartid to 
the met.illic ndier by clock work, so tluit tho 
libi'on of [>.aper is made to pn-s p.ipidly i)e- 
txvcen it and 1lie*njotal!ic .spring, Jind ns it 
psis-^es this m. t;'!He .spring falls successively 
into the pi ribi.itii.'Us on the p.iper. By this 
means the galvanic circuit Is altenmtcly 
conipli led and brokci, and the current pa'^^e.s 
during intervals corresponding i>recisely to 
tlio pcvfor.aiion.s in llie pjper. In this man- 
ner llio S'lccc-'.sive int*'i vfils of the transmis- 
sion of tlio current are made to correspond 
precisely with tlic perforeled characters ex- 
pr(*.sdvc of the im.ssage, and the .s.-nne .sue- 
I'csriun of interval t ef Lr.msniiNdon and sus- 
poaH-m will a{ll“t the writing app.iridns at 
the .«tation.s of arrival in the maimer already 
doaTlbcl. 

“ Now lluTi' no limit to tho speed with 
which this ]»r«>c."'S c.-m l>o exuputed, nor can 
there, be error, provided only tb;it tho 
i’haiaclcrs h.ivo been coiTOi-tly marked on tlie 
purforat.d papir; bnt Ibis, correctness is se- 
cured l)y the libbon of perf . rated paper being 
cx.uniiusl after the porn>r.ition is completed, 
and d'-liuorat* ly compai'od with tho written 
jncs.'.agc. Absolut c accuracy and unlimilod 
celerity are tliii. attained at tho station of 
ilcparture, I'o the celerity w'ith which tho 
dcspilcb can be written at the station of 
arrival, there is no other limit than tho tiino 
wliich is iipceRsary for the electric current to 
produce the decomposition of the chemical 
solution with which the prepared paper is 
saturalod.” 

Such .nre the means by which these 
extraordinary effects are produced; 
and we have been the more wdlling to 
give them with some detail, because 
the memoir from which they an* oh- 
tained Is still nnpuliiished, an I tiic 
reader would in vain seek for this iii- 
funnution elsewhere. 
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HAURICK T}KRNAY5 THE SOLDIER OF FORTITKS, 
ClfAPTER VI. 

■ riiR ARMY SIXTY YKARS SIKCB." 


f FOLLOWED the soldiers as they march- 
ed beyond the outer boulevard, and 
sained the open country. Many of 
the idlers dropped olF luiro ; others 
aeeoinpanied us a little further; but at 
lengtli, when the dniius ceased to beat, 
and wore slung in inarching order on 
the bncks of the druinincrs, when the 
men broke into the open ord('r that 
I'ronch soldiers instinctively assume on 
a march, I he curiosity' of the gazers 
ajipeared to have nothing more to feed 
upon, and one by one they returned to 
the capital, leaving me ihc only lingerer. 

To any one accustomed to military 
display, there was little- to attract notice 
in the column, which eonsistod of de- 
tachments from various corps, horse, 
foot, and artillery ; some were return- 
ing to their regiments after a furlough; 
some had just IssucmI from the hospitals, 
and wore seated in charettes, or country- 
cars ; and others, again, were peasant 
boys only a few days before drawn in 
the conscription. There was every 
variety of uniform, and, I may add, of 
raggeducss, too — a coarse blouse and a 
pair of worn shoes, with a red or blue 
handkerchief on the head, being the 
dross of many among them. The lie- 
public was not rich in those days, and 
cared little for the costume in which 
her victories were won. The artillery 
alone seemed to preserve anything like 
uniformity in dress. Tluu’ wore a 
plain uniform of blue, with long white 
gaiters comii>g half way up the thigh ; 
a low cockeef hat, without feather, but 
with the tricoloured cockade in front. 
They wore mostly men iniddle-oged, 
or past the prime of life, bronzed, 
weather-lHjaten, hardy-looking fellows, 
whose white moustaches contrasted 
well with their sun-burned faces. All 
their weapons and equipments were of a 
superior kind, and showed the care 
bestowed upon an arm whose efficiency 
was the first discovery of the repuli- 
lican generals. The greater number 
of these were Ci’ctons, and several of 
them had served in the fleet, still l>ear- 
mg in their looks and carriage some* 


thing of that air which seems inherent 
in the seaman. They were grave, 
serious, and almost stern in manner, 
and very unlike the young cavalry 
sohlicrs, who, mostly recruited from the 
south of France, many of them Gascons, 
had all the high-hearted gaiety and 
reckless levity of their own peculiar 
laud. A campaign to these fellows 
seemed a pleasant excursion ; they 
made a jest ofeveiything, from the wan 
faces of the invalids, to the black bread 
of tbo ^'Commissary;’’ they quizzed 
the new " Tourleroux,” as the recruits 
were styled, and the old " Grumblers,” 
as it was the fashion to call the veterans 
of ihc army; they passed their jokes 
on the Ilc])iibUc, and even their own 
officers came in for a share of their 
ridicule. The Grenadiers, however^ 
were those who especiidly were made 
the subject of their sarcasm. They were 
generally from the north of France, and 
the frontier country toward Flanders, 
whence they probably imbibed a por- 
tion of that phlegm and moroseness so 
very unlike the general gaiety of French 
nature; and when assailed by such ad- 
versaries, were perfectly incapable of 
reply or retaliation. 

They all belonged to the army of the 
" Sambre ct Meuse,’* which, although 
at the beginuing of the campaign highly 
distinguished for its successes, had been 
latterly eclipsed by the extraordina^ 
victories on the Upper Khinc and in 
Western Germany; and it was curious 
to hear with what intelligence and in- 
terest the greatest ([ucstions of strategy 
were discussed by those who carried 
their packs as common soldiers in the 
ranks. Movements and manoeuvres 
were criticised, attacked, defended, ri- 
diculed, and condemned, with a degree 
of acuteness and knowledge that show- 
ed the enormous progress the nation 
had made in military science, and with 
what case the Republic could recruit her 
officers from the ranks of her armies. 

At noon the column halted in the 
wood of Belleville ; and while the men 
wove resting, an express arrived RQ’* 
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nounchig ilmt a iivsh hoily of troops 
^voulll soon iirriv**, an«3 ortlerin" tho 
others to <iehiy their march till they 
came np. Tile, rndiM-ly who brought 
the tidings could only say that ho be- 
lieved some hurried news hsid come 
from Cfcnnany, for before ho lefl Paris 
the rappel was boating in dillcrcnt 
quarters, and the. rumour ran that re- 
inforcements were to set out for Stras- 
bourg with th(‘ utmost despaleh. 

“ And w'liat troops are coming to 
join us?” said an old artillery sergeant, 
in evideJit disbelief of the tiding-^. 

‘'Two batteries of artillery and the 
voltigours of the 4th, 1 know for cer- 
tain are coming," said the orderly, 
“ and they spoke of a battalion of 
grenadiers.” 

“What! do ihe-se (Jenna ns need 
another Iosscjh," said the eumujnicr, 
“T thought Pleiirus has taught them 
what our troops were made of ?" 

“How yon talk ofKleuriM," inter- 
rujdcd a young hussar of ihe south; 
“1 have iiist conn*, tnua the army of 
Italy, and, nuv fi>i ’ wc slnndd never 
have inonlioned such a battle as 
h^leurns in a des|jateh. Caiiipaigning 
amongst d\kes and hedges — lighting, 
with a river on one think an<l a fortress 
on t’other — para< le ma n( c u v res — w ho iv, 
at the lirat cheek, the enmny retreats, 
and leaves )ou free, for the whole 
afternoon, to wj*ite olf your sueeesses 
to the Directory. Had you seen onr 
fellows scaling the. Alps, with ava- 
lanches of snow descending at every fire 
of the great guns — l»)relug pass after 
pass jfl^ainst an enemy, ])oste(l on evi*ry 
cliff and crag above ns — cutting our 
way to victory by roads tlu' hardiest, 
hunter had seldom trod ; I call that wav." 

“And I call it the skirmish of an 
outpost r* said the gruff veteran, as he 
smoked away, in thorough contempt 
for the enthusiasm of the other. “ I 
have servcil midor Kleber, Iloelie., and 
Moreau, ami 1 believe they aix? the first 
^generals of France." 

“ There, is a name gi'cater than tlieiu 
all,” cried the hussar) with «^agorne',.s. 

“Lei us hear it, tlv^j— you mean 
Pichegru, perhaps, or Afassena ?” 

“No, I mean Bo’Nqjurte ! * said the 
hussar, triumphauM} . 

“A good olfieer, and one of iis," 
said the artilleryman, iouching his belt 
to intimate the arm of the service the 
gtmeral belonged to. ‘ ‘ He commanded 
the siege-train at Toulon." 

" He belongs to all," stiid the other. 


[July, 

“ He is adragoon, a voltigeur, an artil- 
lerist, a ponton ier— .what you will — he 
knows overvtliiiig, as 1 know my 
horse’s haddfe., and cloak-bag." 

Both ])arties now grew warm ; ^ and 
as each was not only an eager partisan, 
but well acquainted with the leading 
events of the two campaigns they un- 
dertook to defend, the dispute at- 
tracted a large circle of listeners, who, 
either seated on the greensward, or 
lying at full length, formed a pic- 
tiires(|ne gi’oiip niider ihe shadow^ of 
the spreading oak trees. Meanwhile, 
the. cooking went speedily forvvjvrd, 
and tlie camp-kettles smoked with a 
sleam whose savoury odour was not a 
little tantalising to one who, like my- 
self, felt tliat ho did not belong to the 
euinpnny. 

“ What’s ll»y mes?, boy ?" said an 
old grenadier to me, as 1 sat at a little 
distance ofl[‘, and afleeling — but I fear 
very ill — a total iiidilference to what 
went forward. * 

“lie is asking to what corps thou 
belong’st?" said another, seeing that 
the qiU‘stion puzzled me. 

“ unfortniiately lhavenone," said I. 
“ I m<*rely followed the march for cu- 
riosity.’’ 

“ And thy father an<l mother, 
child — what will they say to thee on 
thy return home ?’’ 

“ I have neither father, mother, nor 
home, ’ said I, promptly. 

“Just like myself," said an old red- 
whiskered sapeur ; “or if 1 ever had 
l)arenls, they never had the grace to 
owoi m(.*. Come over here, child, and 
take share of my dinner." 

“ No, parblcu I I’ll have him for my 
comrade,” crietl the young hussar. “ I 
was made a corporal yesterday, and 
lia vc a larger ration. Sft here, my boy, 
and tell us how art called." 

“ Maurice 'J'ierney." 

“ Maurice, will do ; few of us eare 
for more than one name, except in the 
tlead muster they like to have it in full. 
Help thyself, my lad, and here’s the 
wine-lla.sk be.sido thee." 

“ How conies it thou hast this old 
uniform, boy," said he, pointing to my 
sleeve. 

“It was one they gave me in the 
Temple," said I. “ Iwas a ' rat du 
prison* for some time." 

“Thunder of war!” exclaimed the 
cannonicr, “ 1 had rather stand a whole 
latoon fire than see what thou must 
avo seen, child." 
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“ And hast heart to go back there, 
lK)y,” said the corpora^ “and live the 
same life again ?” 

“No, ril never go back,” said I. 

I’ll be a soldier." 

“ Well said, raon brave — thou'lt be a 
hussar, I know." 

“Ifnatuixj lias given thee a good 
head, and a cpiick eye, my boy, thou 
might even do better; and in tiiiie, 
|K'rhaps, wear a coat like mine,” said 
the ctinnonicr. 

“ Saere bleu !” cried a little tellow, 
whose age might have been anything 
from boyJioud to manhood — for while 
small of stature, he was slirrvolled and 
wrinkled like a mummy — “why not be 
satisfied with the coat he wears ?” 

“And be a drummer, like thee,” said 
the caiinonicr. 

“dust so, like me, and like ^fas- 
sena — ^lic was a <lriiinincr, too.” 

“No, no!” cried a dozen voices to- 
gether, “that’s not true.” 

“He’s right; Masseiia a drum- 
mer in the Eighth,” said the cannonicr ; 
“ I remember him when he was like 
that boy yonder.” 

“To be sure,” said the little fellow, 
who, [ now perceived, wore the*drcss 
ol* a “ tambour ; ” “ ami is it a disgrace 
to bo the first to face the enemy?” 

“ Ami the first to turn his back to 
him, i'oinrade,” cried another. 

“ Not always — not always” — said 
the little fellow, regardless of the laugh 
against him. “ Had It been so, I had 
not gained the battle of Graiidi’engs on 
the fciambre.” 

“Thou gain a battle !” shouted half- 
a-dozen, in derisive laughter. 

“ What, Petit Pierre gained the day 
at Grandrongs!” said the cannonicr; 
“ why, I was there myself, and never 
heard of that till liow." 

“1 can believe it well,” replied 
Pierre ; “ many a man’s merits go un- 
acknowledged : and Kleber got all the 
credit that belonged to Pierre Canot.” 

“Let us hear about it Pierre, for 
even thy victory is unknown by name 
to us, poor ilevils of the army of Italy. 
How call’st thou the place?'* 

“ Grandi’engs,” said PieiTC, proudly. 
“ It*s a name will live as long, jperhaps, 
as many of those high-sounding ones 
you have favoured us with. Alayhap, 
thou hast heard of Cambray ?” 

“ Never 1” said the hussar, shaking 
his head. 

“Nor of ‘Mods,* either, Pll be 
sworn?*’ continuedTi^rre. 


“ tjnite true, 1 never heard of it 
before. ” 

“ Voibi 1” exclaimed Pierre, in con- 
1cni])tiious triumph. “ And these are 
the fellows pretend to feel their coun- 
try’s gloi y, and take pride in her con- 
quests. Where hast thou been, lad, 
not to hear of places that every child 
syllables no\v-a-ilays ?’* 

“ 1 will tell you where Pve been,** 
said the h ussar, haughtily, and dropping 
at the same time the familiar “ thee ** 
and “ thou ’* of sohlier intercourse-— 

Pve been at iMontenotte, at Mille- 
simo, at Mondovc ” 

“Aliens, done I with your disputes,” 
broke in an old grenadier; “as if 
Prance ^vas not victorious whether the 
enemies were EnglLsh or German. Let 
us hear how Pierre won his battle 
at— at 

“ At Gj-androngs,” said Pierre. 
^^T’liey call it in the despatch the ‘ ac- 
tion of tliii Sambre,’ because Kleber 
came up there — and Kleber being a 
great man, and I’ierre Canot a little 
one, you understand, the glory at- 
taches to the place where the bullion 
epaulettes are found— just as the old 
King of Prussia used to say, * Dieu 
est toujours a cote de gros bataillons.* ” 

“I see we’ll never come to this 
same viclory of Grandrongs, with all 
those turnings and twistings,” muttered 
the artillery sergeant. 

“ Thou art very near it now, com- 
rade, if thou’lt listen,” said Pierre, as 
lie wiped his mouth after a long 
draught of the wino llask. “I’ll not 
weary the honourable conipanj’’ with 
any description of the battle generally, 
but just confine myself to that part of 
it, in which I was myself in action. 
It is well known, that though we 
claimed the victory of the 1 0th May, 
we ilid little more than keep our own, 
and were obliged to cross the Sambre, 
and be satisfied with such a position as 
enabled us to hold the two bridges 
over the river — and there wo remained 
for four days : some said preparing for 
a fresh attack upon ICiauuitz, who 
commanded the allies ; some, and 1 be- 
lieve they were right, alleging that 
our generals wore squabbling all da^, 
and all night, too, with two Comnus- 
saries that the Government had sent 
down to teach us how to win battles; 
Ma foi I we had had some experience 
ill that way ourselves, without learnuig 
the art from two citizens with tn- 
coloured scarfs round their waists, and 
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yellow tops to their boots ! However 
that might be, early on the morning of 
the 20|-h we received orders to ci*oss 
the river in two strong columns, and 
form on the opj»osit<5 siile; at the same 
lime that a <li vision was tf) jiass tho 
stream l>y Imat two miles liighor up, 
and, concealing themselves in a pine 
wood, he ready to take tlio (‘many in 
/lank, when they believed that ail the 
force was in the fronl.” 

Saere tonnerre I I h(‘lieve that our 
armies of the Saiiibre and the Rhine 
nevtM" have any otln-r notion of haitles 
than that eternal (lank nioveiuent 1” 
cried a young sergeant of the Voltigenrs, 
who had just. come, up trom the army 
of Italy. Our giMieral used to split 
tho enemy by the eenlre*, eul. liim 
piecemeal l^y attack in eoliiinns, and 
tlioi hea<l him down with artillery at 
short range — imt leaving him time for 
a retreat in In-avy masses ’* 

“Silence, .■'ilenoi*, and let us honr 
J.\‘tit Pierre, “ shouted a do'-eii voices, 
who caredfar more for an IiicidetU,tlmn 
a scientific di.soussior. about inaiiani- 
’ires. 

“ Tlie jilan I j'poak of ivas General 
njureau’s,” coni inued Pierre ; ‘•and I 
fiiney (hat your Bonapark* has somc- 
thing to learn ero he be his < (pial I” 

'rids rebuke seeming to havi' engageil 
the suflrages of the company, he wont 
ou : “ The boat- division consisted of 
four ballalions of infantry, UYvI bat- 
teries (.)f light -artillery, and a volii- 
genr company of the ‘ lleginient «le 
Marbonif’ — to which I was then, ior 
the time, atlaelicd as ‘'J’amhonr eii 
ehef.’ What fellows they were — the 
gi\'atest devils in (he whole arm\ ! 
'I'liey eaiiK' Irom the Faubourg vS:. 
Antoine, and were reckless and un- 
disejplined as uhen tlicy siruttcd llic 
sfrci'ts of Paris. When they were 
thrown out to skirmish, they used to 
play as many ti’ieJis a< pchool-hoys : 
sometimes they’d run up to the roof of 
a cabin or a hut — and they could dimb 
like cats — and, sitting down tm the 
ehimucy, begin liriug away at diy 
enemy, as coolly fis if fro- i a ball ly ; 
sometimes they’d captm e half*;*, iloiiu 
asses, and ride forwar.l as if to elmrge, 
and then, affecting k* tumble off, the 
follows would pii ii down any of the 
tmemy’s otifoers iliat w ere fools enougli 
to come near-~scam])M‘ing back to the 
cover of the line, 1 .ughing and joking 
^ if the whole were sport. I saw 
one— when his wiist was shattered by 


a shot, and be couldn’t fire— take a 
comrade ou his back and caper away 
like a horse, just to tempt the Germans 
to come out of their lines. It was 
with these blc-ssed youths I was now 
to serve, for the Tambour of the 
]\rarbmuf was drowned in crossing 
the Sanibrc a few days before. — 
Well — we passed the river safely, 
and, luinereeivod by the enemy, 
gaineil the jiino wooil, wlier(3 we 
formed in two enliimns, one of at- 
tack, and the othiu* of support — tlie 
voliigeiirs about five Ininured paces 
in advauf‘c; of the leading files. Tho 
morning yas dull and hazy, for a 
licavy rain had fallen during the night ; 
and the country is Hat, and so much 
inti rscctcd with drains, and dykes, and 
ditches, that, atler rain, the vapour is 
too thick to scii twenty yards on any 
side. Our business was to make a 
couni er-mareh to tlui right , and, guided 
by the noise of the cannonade, to 
come down upon the enemy’s tlank in 
tho thickest ol* the engagement. As 
wo advanced, wi? found ourselves 
in a kind of marshy ])lain, planted 
with willows, and so ttiiek, that it w'lis 
often dilUcult for three nu*n to march 
abreast, TJiis cxbuidcd for a con- 
.sldcrabli‘ distanci'; and, on escaping 
from it, we saw that we were not 
above a mile from tho enemy’s left, 
which rested ou a little village.” 

I know it witll,” lu'oke in the caii- 
iionier; “it’s called Ilnyningon.” 

“Just so. Tliere was a formidable 
ballery iii jiositiou there ; and part of 
the [)lacc war; stockaded, as if they ex- 
]h;i 1<hI an attack. >Stil], there were no 
vidieiJc.s nor any look-out party, so 
far as we could see ; and our comimind- 
ing oilieer did’nt well know what to 
make of it, wJietlicr it was n point 
of concealed strength, or a position 
they weie about to withdraw from. 
At all events, it rccpiired caution; 
r.Tid, alihougli tho battle had already 
begun onth-j right — as a loud caiiiion- 
adt*, and a heavy siaokii told us — he 
halted the brigailc in the wood, and 
held a council of his officers to see what 
was to be done. Tluj resolution come 
to was, that the voltigeurs should 
advance alone to explore the way, the 
rest, of the force remaining in ambush. 
Wo were to go out in sections of coni- 
jiaiiios, and spreading over a wide sur- 
f.ice, see what we could of the place. 

“ Scarcely was the onler given, when 
away wc went— and it was now a race 
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who should be earliest up and exchange 
first shot with the enemy. Some 
dashed forward over the open field iu 
front ; others skulked along by dykes 
and ' ditches ; some, again, dodged 
here and there, as cover nffered its 
shelter : but about a dozen, whom 
I was one, kt3pt tho Irin k of a little 
cart-road, which, h.ilf-eoDc^aled by 
high banks and rurze, rjiii in a zig-zag 
line tov;ai*ds ilie village. T was always 
smart of foot; and now, h.iving newly 
joined the “voUigeiivs,” wa^nalumlly 
eager to show niysolf not unworthy 
of my new associates. I went on at 
iny l.H'st pace; and b(‘iug lightlj' 
e<|ui)>[)ed — neither musket Jior ball- 
OJirt ridge, to carry — I soon out.stripj>eil 
them all ; and, afttu’ about twenty 
inimites’ brisk running, sjnv in front of 
mo a hmg', low fiinii-lionse, llie walls 
all ])icn*ed fur muskclry, and two 
small cight-poiiinlcrs in battery at 
the gate. 1 lookcal back for my com- 
panions, but they were not np— tiot a 
man (»f them to be sec.n. ‘ No mat- 
ter,’ thought. 1, < they’ll be Inu’c soon ; 
meanwhile I'll make fur tliat little 
e(^pse of luMishVoud for a small 
eliinip of low furze; and hroou^ was 
standing at a little distnuoe in front of 
tho fann. All this time, f ought to 
say, not a man of the imtuny was to be 
seen, although I, from where J stood, 
could sec the crenelated walls, and 
the. gnus, as Uu;y w’cre pointed — at a 
dktanee all W'ould seem like an ordi- 
naiy jieasaiit lionse. • 

As 1 crossed the open space to gain 
the cr)j)se, pllf! came a bullet, wliiz- 
zing ])ast me ; and just as I reached 
the cover, j)iir! came another, I 
ducked my head and made for the 
tiueket ; but ju.«fc as I did so, my foot 
caught ill a brancli. f ttuinblc<l uinl 
pitched forward ; and trying to save 
myself, [ graspeil a Ijow above me. It 
smashed suddenly, and down 1 went. 
Ay! down sure enough-for I went right 
through the furze, and into a well — 
one of those old, walled wells, they 
have in these countri(‘s, with a huge 
bucket that fills up the whole space, 
and is worked by a chain. Luckily the 
bucket was linked up near the top, 
and caught mo, or I should have gone 
where there would liave been no more 
heard of Pierre. Canot ; as it wuis, I 
was sorely l^ruiscd by tho fall, and 
did’nt recover myself for full ten 
minutes after. Then I dLscovered 
that £ was sitting iit a large wooden 


trough, hooped with iron, and sup- 
ported by two heavy chains that passed 
over a windlass, about ten feet above 
my head. 

I was safe enough for the matter of 
that ; at least none were likely to dis- 
cover me, as I could easily see by the 
rust of tlio chain and the grass-grown 
edires, that the well had been long dis- 
used. >fow the ])osition was far from 
being pleasant. There stood the farin- 
honse, fiiU of soldiers, the muskets 
ranging over every approach to where 
I lay. Of my comrades, there was 
nothing to be seen, they had cither 
missed tho way or retrt'atiid ; and so 
lime crej)t on, and J pondered on what 
might bo going forward elsi'whero, and 
whether it Avonhl (jver be my own for- 
Innc to see my eoini’ados again. 

It miglit l)C an Jiour — i( seemed 
three or four to me — aifer this, as 1 
lonk(‘d over the plain, 1 .‘^aw Llio eap.s 
of our infantry just issuing over the 
bru.shwood, and a glancing lustre of 
their bayoucis, as tho tfin tipped 
Ihein. 'flioy were ailvancing, but as 
it .«ceiuo<l, slowly — hailing at times, and 
then moving Ibrward again — ^^just like 
a force waiting tor others to come np. 
At Inst they debouched into the plain; 
but, 1o my surpri.so, they wh(*ele<l about 
to tho right, heaving the farm-house on 
their flank, as if to march beyond it. 
This waas to lo.se their way totally ; 
nothing would bo easier than to carry 
the* position of the farm, for tho Cier- 
mans were evidently few, liad no 
vielettcs, ami thought tliem.selvcs in 
perfect se'curity. 1 crept out from my 
ambush, ,aud holding my cap on a stick 
tried to attract notice from our fel- 
lows, but none saw me. 1 ventured at 
last to shout aloud, but witli no better 
succ(;sa ; so that, driven to the end of 
my resources, I set U) and beat a 
‘roulade’ on the drum, thundering 
aAvay with all my might, and not caring 
what might come of it — for I was half 
mad wdth vexation as well as despair. 
They he»ard me now; 1 saw a stall* 
officer gallop up to tho head of the 
leading division and halt them ; a 
volley came peppering from behind 
me, but without doing nte any injury, 
for I was safe once more in my bucket. 
Then C4ime another pause, and again 
I repeated my inanieuvrc, and to my 
delight perceived that our fellows were 
advancing at quick march. I bout 
harder, imd the drums of the gmiiadiers 
answered me. All right now, thought 
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I, ns springing forward, I called oii^ — 
* This way, boys, the wall of the or- 
chard has scarcely a man to dcfeml it 
and 1 rattled out the 'pas-do-charge,* 
with all my force. One crashing fire of 
^ns and .small arms answere<l me 
from the farm-house; and tlieii away 
went the Germans as hard as tliey 
could I — such running never was seen I 
One of the guns they carried oil' with 
them, the tackle of the other broke, 
and the drivers, jumping ulf their sad- 
dles, took to their legs at once. Our 
lads were over the walls, tlirougli the 
windows, between the stockades, every- 
where ill fact, in a ininiito, and once 
inside, they carried all before theiii. 
The village was taken at the jioint of 
the bayonet, and in less tban an hour 
the whole foreo of the brigade was 
advancing in full march on the enemy’s 
flank. There was little resistance 
made after that, and Kauniiz only 
saved his artillery by leavijig his r<‘rc 
guard to be cut to pieces.” 

Tlio cannoiiier nn«lded, as if In full 
gssent, and PiciTC looked around him 
with the air of .a man who has vindi- 
cated his claim to greatness. 

** Of course,” said he, “ the despatch 
said little about Pierre Canot, but a 
great deal about Moreau, ami Klcbcr, 
and the rest of them,” 

While some were well satisfied that 
Pitirre hatl well-established his merits, 
as the compieror of ** Clrandrengs,” 
othc^rs (piizzed him about the heroism 
of lying hid in a ■well, and owing all 
his glory to a skin of paroliment. 

“An* thou went with the army of 
Italy, Pierre,” said the hussar, IhouM 
have seen men march boldly to victoiy, 
and not skulk under ground like a 
mole,” 

I am tired of your song about this 
army of Italy,” broke in the cannonler ; 
‘‘we who have served in La Vendee 
and the North know what fighting 
means, as well, mayhap, as men whose 
boldest feats are scaling rocks and 
clambering up precipiecjs. Your Bona- 
parte is more like one of tln'se Guerilla 
chiefs they have in iJic ‘ Basque,* 
than the general of a F rench army.” 

"The man who iupults the army of 
Italy, or its chid', insults me /” said 
the corporal, springing up, and cast- 
ing a sort of haughty defiance around 
him. 

And then a.sked the other. 

**And then — if he be a FreucU sol- 
dier, he knows what should ftllow.” 


" Piirbleu !”said fliecannonier, coolly, 
"there would be little glory in cutting 
you down, and even less in being 
wounded by you ; but if you will have 
it so, it's not an old soldier of the 
artillery will baulk your humour.” 

As ho spoke, he slowly arose from the 
ground, and tiglitening his waist-belt, 
scenied ^iropared to follow the other. 
The rest sprung to their feet at the 
same time, but not, as 1 anticipated, to 
oiler a liicmdly mediation between the^ 
angry parties, but in full appi’oval of 
their readinc.ss to decide by ibe sword 
a matter too trivial to be called a 
quarrel. 

In the midst of the wlilspering con- 
ferences as to place and weapons — for 
the short, straight sword of the artillery 
was very unlike the curved sabre of 
the hussar — the (piick tramj) of horses 
was hoard, and suddenly the head of 
as(piadroii was seen, as, with glancing 
liclnu'ts and glittering equipments, 
they luvnctl olTT llio high-road and en- 
tered the wt)od. 

" Hero they come ! — hero come the 
troops!” was now he[ir^ on every Vide; 
ami all qtiestioii of the duel was forgot- 
ten in the greater interest inspired by 
the arrivarof the others. The sight >vas 
strikingly jiictifresque; for, as they 
rode up, the oi’der to dismount was 
given, and in an instant the whole 
squadron was at work i)ie(|uciiug and 
unsaddling their liorses; forage was 
shaken out before the weary and 
liuugry boasts; kits W'ore unpacked, 
cooking utensils produced, and oviTy 
one busy in preparing for the bivouac. 
An iiifantrycoUnmifollowcd close upon 
the others, wliicb was again succeeded 
by two batteries of fiehl-artilJery, and 
some squadrons of heavy dragoons ; and 
now the wJiole wood, far and near, 
was craniinc‘d with soldiers, wagons, 
cals.sons, and camp equipage. To mo 
the interest of the scone was never- 
ending — life, bustle,, and gaiety on 
every side. The reckles.s pleasantry of 
the camp, too, seemed elevated by the 
warlike accompaniments of the pic- 
ture — the capiirisoned horses — the 
brass guns blackened on many a battle- 
field— the weather- seamed faces of the 
hardy soldiers themselves—*^ conspir- 
ing to excite a high enthusiasm for 
the career. 

lyiost of the equipments were new 
and strange to my eyes. I had never 
befoTc seen the grenadiers of the 
Rcxmblican Guai'd, with their enormous 
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fclitikos, and their lonjr-flapped vests, 
desoendiug to tlic middle of the thl^^h ; 
neither had I seen the “ llussai*s de la 
iiiort,” in their riehly-braided unllorm 
of black, and their long hair curled in 
ringlets at either si<le of the laee, 'J'he. 
cuirassiers, loo, with their low cocked 
hats, and straight black leathers, as 
well as the Portes PrupoanKj,’* whose 
brilliant nniforina, all slashed with 
gold, seemed scarcely in keeping with 
yellow- loppe<l boots: all were now 
seen by me for the first time. Hut 
of all the fignn,*s, which amused me 
most by its singularity, was that of 
a woman, who, in a short frock-coat 
and a low-crowned hat, carried a little 
bjirrtd at licr siiji*, and led an ass 
loaded with two similar, but rather 
larger casks. Her air and gait wore 
j)erfcctly soldier-like ; and as slu* passed 
the different posts ninl sentries, she 
saluted them in trm*. militaiy fashion. 
1 was not long to remain tn ignorance 
of her vocation nor her name ; for 
scarcely did slio pass a groiif) without 
slopping to dispense a wondcJ'ful cor- 
dial fjjiat slie carriiul ; and then I heard 
the familiar title <5f “ Jiii Merc Madou,” 
uttered in every form of panegyric. 

8he was a short, stoutly-built figure, 
somewhat past the middle of life, 
but without any iinpairinent of activity 
iii her movements. A pleasing coun- 
tenance, with good teeth and black 
eyes, a merry voice, and a ready 
tongue, were qualities more than sufli- 
eient to make her a favourite with tlui 
soldici’s, whom I found she had followed 
to more than one battle tleld. 

“ Peste !” cried an old grenadier, as 
he spat out the liquor on the ground. 
“ This is one of those sweet things they 
make in Holland ; it smaeks of treacle 
and bad lemons." 

Ah, (irognard !'* said she, laughing, 
“ thou art more used to corn-brandy, 
with a clove of garlic in’t, than to good 
cura9oa.” 

What, curaqoa ! Mere Madou, 
hast got curoQoa there?" cried a grey- 
whiskered captain, as he turned on his 
Siiddle at the word. 

Yes, Mon. Capitaine, and such as 
no bourgonmstcr ever drank better 
and she filled out a little glass, and 
presented it gracefully to him. 

Encore, ma bonne Mere,” said he, 
as he wiped his thick moustache ; 
‘'that liquor is another reason for 
Gxtemliug the blessings of liberty to 
tlm brave Dutch.” 


“Didn't I toll you so?” said she, 
refiilinrr the glass ; ‘‘ but, holloa, there 
goes Grog(nre at full speed. Ah, 
scouinirels that ye arc, 1 see wh.at yc’ye 
done.” And so was it ; some of the wild 
young voltigejir fellows had fastened 
a lighted furze-bush to the beast’s tail, 
and hiul set him at a gallop through 
the very middle of the cneampmeut, 
upsetting tents, scattering cooking- 
pans, and tumbling the groups, as they 
sat, in (‘.very direction. 

The confusion was tremcmlous, for 
the piotpioled horses jmn])pd about, 
an<l some breaking* loose, galloped 
here and thc‘rc, while others set off 
with half-unpacked w.ngons, scattering 
thoir loa«ling as they wont. 

It was only when the blazing furze 
had dropped off that the cause of the 
whole mischance would suffer himself 
to be ca})tuved, and hid quietly back 
to his mistress. Half-crying with 
joy, and still wild w'itli anger, she 
kiss(id the beast, and abused her tor- 
mentors ])y turns. 

“ Cannoniers that yc are,” she 
cried, “ ina foi! you’ll have little 
taste for fire when the day comes 
that ye should face it 1 Pauvre Gi*e- 
goire, theyVo left Ihec a tail like a 
tirailleur s feather I Plagues light on 
the thieves that did it ! Come here, 
boy," said she, .adtlressing me, “ Hold 
the bvidhj ; what’s thy corps, lad?” 

“ 1 have none now ; I only followed 
the soldiers from Paris." 

“Away with thee, street runner; 
away with thee, then," said she, con- 
temptuously ; “there are no pockets 
to pick here ; and if there w'crc, thou’d 
lose thy cars for the doing it. Be off, 
then ; bael^with thee to Paris and all 
its villanies. There are twenty thou- 
sand of thy trade there, but there’s 
work for yc all 1” 

“Nay, Merc, don’t be harsh with 
the boy,’’ said a soldier; “you can see 
by his coat that his heart is with us." 

“ And he stole that, I'll be sw'orn,” 
said she, pulling me round by the 
arm, full in front of her. “Answer 
me, ‘Gamin,* whci'c did’st find that 
old tawdry j.ackct ?’’ 

“1 got it in a place where, if they 
had hold of thee and thy bad tongue, 
it would fare worse with thee than thou 
think^t," said I, maddened by the 
iinpldm theft and insolence together. 

“And where may that be, young 
slip of the gallovs?" cried she, angrily. 

“In*c ‘ i’rison du Temple,’ 
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that lliuir livery, then?” siid 
she, langhini;, and pnintingat me with 
ridicule, ‘<or K it a fimiily dross imido 
urtor thy latiiur s > ’ 

“ JMy fntlujr wore a ssoldior’s coat, 
Sind biavely, tO'),” said T, with ditU- 
culty restraining the tears that rose 
to my eyes. 

“ In Vhat regiment, boy ?” asked 
the soldier who spoke before. 

** Jn one that exists no longer,” said 
I, sadly, and not wishing to allude to 
a service that would tind but slight 
favour in republlean ears. 

*^That must be the 24th of the Line ; 
they were cut to pieces at *Tongres.’” 

<‘Ko — no, he’s thinking of the Olh, 
tliat got so roughly handled at Fonle- 
noy,” said anollier. 

“ Of neither, ’’ said T ; 1 am speak- 
ing of those who have left nolhing but 
a mime behind them, the ‘(ianle du 
Corps’ of the king.” 

“Voila!” cried ^Iiidoi', clajiping 
her hands in astonishment at my im- 
])ertiiienco ; *• there’s mi aristocrat for 
jou 1 Look at him, mes braves! it's not 
every day we baiethc grand .scigneiii’s 
eondeseeiiding to come amongst us ! 
You can learn something of courtly 
manners from the jiulishcd de:ecrul- 
autofour nobility. Say, boy, art a 
count, or a baron,* or perhaps a dnke.” 

“ Make way tliere — out of the road, 
J\lore ]Madou,” cried a dragoon, ciir- 
vciing his Injrse in such a fashic^n as 
almost to iipsc.t ass and ''(‘.intiniere*’ 
together, “the .stalfis coming.” 

'flic mere mention of the word sent 
numbers off in full speed to th<‘ir fpiarU 
ers; and now, all was ha^te and bustle 
to pre])are for the coming inspection. 
The j\I eve’s emleavours drag her 
beast along were not very successful ; 
for, with the ])C(.Miliar instinct of his 
species, the more necessity tlievc ivas 
of speed, the luscier he became; and as 
everyone had his own concerns to look 
after, she was left to her own unaided 
cilbrts to drive him furwartl. 

“Thou’lt have a day in prison if 
thou’rt found here. Mere "Madou.” said 
a dragoon, as he struct the with 
the Hat of his sabre. 

** I know it web/' cried she, pas- 
sionately ; “but I haveiioue to help mo. 
Come heroi lad ; bego.id-natnred, and 

a I what passed. Take hi.% d>ridle 
1 whip him 0 ( 1 .” 

1 w^ aj first disposed to refuse, but 
her pitiitd face aud sad plight made me 
think better of it ; ana I seWed the 


1)1 Idle .'it once ; but just iia I had done 
so, the t*scort galloped forward, and the 
dragoons funning on tlie iJauk of the 
mi.-‘er.ii>le beast, over ho wont, liarrels 
aud all, crushing lue beneath him as ho 
fell. 

“ Is the boy hurt ?” were the last 
woiuis I heard, for 1 fainted ; but a few 
minutes after 1 found myself seated on 
the grass, while a soldier was staunch- 
ing SiP blood tlnit ran freely from a cut 
in my forehead, 

“It. is a trirto, (xcneral — a mere 
scratch,” said a young officer to an old 
mau on horseback beside him, “and 
the leg is not broken.” 

“ CUad of it,” said the old olfieer ; 
** casualties are iusuiferablo, except 
before an enemy. Send the lad to liis 
regiment.” 

“ llt*’s only .'i camp-follower. Gene- 
ral. lie does not belong to us.” 

“ Tlierc, lyy hid, take tliis, then, and 
make tliy way back to I’aris,’' said the 
old general, as *he threw me a siiiiiU 
piece of money, 

1 looked up, aud there, straight be- 
fore 1110 , saw the same ollicer who^had 
given me tlu* ar.signai the night before. 

“ General I^a Coste !” cried I, in 
dcliglit, for I thought him already a 
friend. 

“ How is this~have 1 .nn acquaint- 
ance here?” said he, smiling; “on 
my life! it’.s the youngvoguel met tins 
muriiing. Kh! art not thou the artil- 
lery-driver L s[)olai to at the barrack?” 

“ Yes, General, the same.” 

“ Diantre 1 U seems fatful, llicn, that 
vv'care nut to part conijiany so easily; 
for hadst thon remained in Faris, lad, 
we had most probably never met 
again.” 

“ Ainsi jesuis blent ombe,” General, 
said 1, punning upon my accident. 

Ho laughed heartily, less I sup- 
pose ;il the just, which was a poor 
one, than at I lie cool iinpudetiec with 
which I uttered it; and then turning to 
one of the said — 

“lsj)okc to Bertliollet about this boy 
already — see that timy take him in the 
0th. 1 say, iny lad, what's thy nanie ?’* 

“Ticrnay, sir,” 

“ Ay, to be sure, Tiernay. Well, 
Ticrnay, tlioii shalt be a liussar, my 
mau. Sec that I get iio disgrace by 
the appointment. ’ 

I kissed his hand fervently, ami the 
slalf rode forward, leaving me the hap- 
piest heart that beat in all tihat crowd- 
ed host. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

A PAiiSlNa 41 AlXi*\N( 


If the guule, who is to Ic.ul tijj on a 
long and devious tracks stops at every 
by-w.Tv, fdllowing out each path tliat 
souius to invite a r:uiible or oiurgost a 
lialt, we iinturally mighb tbid distrust- 
ful of his salb, conduct, and uneasy at 
tlie prospect of the road before us. In 
the s;iHic way iini^ the reader bo <lis- 
I)Osed to fear that he who d(*scends to 
slight aiul trivial cii-cmnstanccs, will 
scarcely have time for e\cnts Avhich 
ought to occ!ij)y a wiilor sjiace iu his 
reminiscences ; and for this n'ason I 
am bound to apologise for the scenuing 
transgrchsiun of my last chapter. ^lost 
true it is, that were i to relate the en- 
tire of my life with a similar ditfuse- 
ncss, my memoir would extend to a 
length far beyond what 1 intend it 
to o<‘CMipy. Such, hotvx'ver, is very 
remote Irom my tlujughts. I have 
dwelt wdth, perhaps, something of 
prolixity upon the soldier-life and eha- 
racterUtics of a past day, because I 
.shall yet have to speak of changes, 
without which the contrast would be 
ina[)T)re<*iable ; but I lia\o also laid 
sli-tss u})ou an incident trivial iu itself, 
because it h)rmcd an event in my own 
fortunes. It was thus, in fact, that 
I hevaine a soldier. 

Now, tile man who can'ies a musket 
in the ranks, may very reasonably be 
deemed but a small ingredieut of the 
mass that forms an army ; and iu oiir 
day his thoughts, hope.s, fears, and 
ambitions are probably as unknown 
and uncared for, as the precise spot of 
earth that yielded the ore from, which 
his own weapon was smelted. This is 
not only reasonable, but it is right, lu 
the time of which I am now speaking 
it was far otherwise. The Republic, iu 
extinguishing a class had elevated the 
individual; and now each, in what- 
ever station he occupied, felt himself 
qualified to entertain ojiinions and 
express sentiments, whicli, because 
they were his own, ho presumed them 
to be national. The idlers of the 
streets discussed the deepest questions 
of- politics ; the soldiers talked of war 
with all the presumption of consummate 
genoral^ip. The great opei’ations of a 
campaign, and the various qualities of 
diiiereut commanders, were the daily 
subjects of dispute in the camp. Upon 


one topic only were all agreed ; and 
there, indeed, our unanimity repaid 
.all previous discordance. We deemed 
France the only civilised nation of the 
globe, and rcckoifod that people thrice 
hapi>y who, by any contiugciicy of for- 
tun(‘, ongiigotl our sympathy, or pro- 
cuml the distincLion of our prcsenco 
iu arms. Wg were .the heaven-hoiai 
di.‘<scminators of freedom throughout 
Europe ; the sworn enemies of kingly 
domination ; and the missionavies of 
a political creed, Virhich was not alone 
to ennoble mankind, but to render its 
condition eminently haiipy and pros- 
perous. 

Tliiirc could not be an easier lesson 
to learn tinm this, and particularly 
when diniKid into your ears all day, 
and from every rank and grade arouml 
you. Jt was the projjrammc of every 
incbsage from the Directory; it was* 
tlio opening of (‘very general order 
from the (leiuinil; it was the table- 
talk at your moss. The burthen of 
every song, the title of every mili- 
tary march performtMl by the regimen- 
tal band, recalled it, even the riding- 
mast(‘i*, as he followed fhc recruit 
around the weary circle, whi{) in haiul, 
nn'ngl(*d the orders he uthinid with 
apposite axioms upon Ucpublican 
grandeur. 11 ow 1 think 1 hear it still, 
as the grim old (|uartcrmastor-scr- 
jeaut, widi his Alsatian accent and 
deep-toned voi(;e, would call out — 

“ Elbows back ! — wrist low'er and free 
fj-om the side — free, I .«ay, as every 
citizen of a great Republic 1 — head erect, 
as a Fr(‘ncliman has a right' to carry 
ill — chest fidl out, like one who can 
breathe the air of Heaven, and ask no 
leave from king or despot! — down with 
your heel, sir; think that you crush 
a tyrant beneath it 1" 

»Such and Mich like were the run- 
ning commentaries on oipiilaiion, 
till oficn 1 forgot whether the les- 
son liad more ciiiiccrn with a seat^ 
on hor.seback or the great causa of 
monarchy throughout Europe. I eup- 
pu.se, to use a popular phrase of our 
own d;«% “ the system worked well;” 
certainly the spirit of the army was 
unquestionable. From the grim old 
veteran, with snow-white moustache, 
to the brardless boy, there was but one 
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liopeand wi>h— llic filory ol* Frnncj*- 
IIow they understood that glory* or in 
vbat it essentially consisted, is another 
and very diflerent c|uesti<>ii. 

Enrolled as a soldier in the ninth 
regiment of Hussars, I aceoiiipanied 
that corps to Nancy, where, at that 
time, a large cavalry school was foi’incd, 
and where the recruits from tlu*. ditfe- 
rent regiments ware trained ainl 
managed before being sent forwarfl 
to their destination. 

A taste for cc^uitation, and a certain 
aptitude for catching up the peculiar 
character of the ditrerent horses, at 
oiico distinguished me in the liding 
school, and I was at last adopted by 
the riding-master of the. regiment as a 
kind of aide to him in his walk. When 
I thus became a bold and skilful hors<*- 
man, iny protieicney interfered with 
my promotion, for instead of accom- 
panying my regiment I was detain(‘d 
at Nancy, and attaehed to the perma- 
nent stafV of the cavalry school there. 

At first I asked for nothing better. 
It was a life of continued pleasure and 
excitement, and while I daily accpiired 
knowledge, of a subject which iutcr(‘ste<l 
me deeply, 1 grew tall and strong of 
limb, and with that readiness in danger, 
and that cool collcctedness in moments 
of dilliciilty, that, are so admirably 
taught by the accidents and miseluiuces 
of a cavalry ri<ling-school. 

The most vicious and unmanage- 
able beasts from the Limousin wore 
often scut to ns ; and when any one 
of these was deemed peculiarly un- 
tractablc, “ Give him to Tiernav,’* was 
the last appeal, before abandoning iiim 
as hopeless. I’m certain I owe much of 
the fonnatiun of my character to my life 
at this period, and that iny love of adven- 
ture, my taste for excitement, iny ob- 
stinate resolution to conr|ncr a diffi- 
culty, ray inflexible perseverance when 
thwarted, and my eager anxiety for 
praise, were all picked up amid the 
sawdust and tan of the riding-school. 
How long 1 might have coutiimcd 
satisfled with such triumphs, and con- 
tent to be the wonder of the freshly- 
joined conscripts, I know not, when 
accident, or something very like it, 
decided the question. 

It was a calm, delicious evening in 
April, in the year after I had entered 
the school, that I was strolling alone 
on the old fortified wall, which, once 
a strong redoubt, was the favourite 
walk of the good citizens of Nancy. 


T ivas somewhat tired with the fatigues 
of tlie day, and sat down to rest under 
one of the acacia trees, whose delicious 
blossom was already Scenting the air. 
The night was still and noiseless; not 
a man moved along the wall ; the hum 
of the city was gradually subsiding, 
and the lights in tlie cottages over the 
plain told that the labourer was turn- 
ing homeward from his toil. It was 
an Imiir to invite calm thoughts, ami 
so 1 foil a dreaming over the tranr|uiL 
pleasures of a ])casant’s life, and the 
iinrufllod peace of an existence passed 
amid scenes that were endeared by 
years of intimacy. “How happily,” 
thought T, “time must steal on in 
thcbC (|uiet spots, where the strife and 
struggle of war arc unknown, and 
even the sounds of conflict nc\cr 
reach.” Suddenly my inusings wen*, 
broken in upon by hearing the mea- 
sured tramp of cavalry, as at a walk, 
a long column wound their way along 
the zig-zag approaches, which by 
many a redoubt and fo.'^se, over many a 
draw-bridge, and beneath many a 
strong arch, led to the gates of Nancy. 
The loud, sharp call of a trumpet was 
soon Jioard, and, after a brief parley, 
the massive gates of' the fortress were 
ogciicd for the troops to enter. Erom 
the position I occupied exactly over 
the gate, I could not only see the long, 
dai*k line of armed men as they passed, 
but also hear the colloquy which took 
place as they entered, 

“ What regiment?” 

“ Detachments of the 12th Dragoons 
and the 22ud Chasscurs-a-Cheval.” 

“AVhere from?” 

“ Valence.” 

“ Where to ?’* 

“ The army of the Rhine.” 

“ Pass on !” 

And wilh the w'ords the ringing 
sound of the iron-shod horses was 
heard beneath the vaulted entrance. 
As they issued from beneath the long 
deep arch, the men iverc formed 
in line along tw'o sides of a wide 
** Place’* inside the walls, where, with 
that despatch that habit teaches, the 
billets were speedily distributed, and 
the parties “ told off” in squads ibr 
difterctit parts of tlie city. The force 
seemed a considerable one, and with 
all the celerity they could employ, the 
billeting occupied a long time. As 
I watched the groups moving off’, I 
heard the direction given to one party, 
“ Cavalry School — Rue do Lorraine,’* 
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»rho yaung ofHcor who commamlCHl 
the group tools a direction exaotly tlie 
rcvcrao of the right one ; and hasttcu- 
ing down iVoiu the rani})art. I at om-e 
overtook them, and explsiined the 
lYirstakc. 1 oftcred them my guidance 
to the ph‘K'0, ivhicli b<‘iiig Avillingly 
accepled, I walked along at their side*. 

Chill tir.g as wo went, I heard that 
the dragoons were hastily withdrawn 
from the La Vendee to form jiart of 
the force under Oeneral Iloche. The 
young sons-lieutenaiit, a more boy of 
my own ago, liad already served in two 
campaigns in llolhind and the south 
of France; had been wounded in the 
Loire, and rcceive<l his grade of ofticer 
at the hands of Iloche himself on the 
field of battle. 

Ke could speak of no otlier name— 
Iloehc was the hero of* all his thoughts 
—his gallantry, his daring, his military 
kiiowh*»lge, his coolness in danger, his 
impeluo.sity in attack,^ liis personal 
inniiil)ilit.y, the mild gentleness of his 
manner, were theinos the young soldier 
loved to dwell on ; and however pressed 
by me to talk of 'war and its chances, 
he inevitably came back to the one 
loved theme— bis general.” 

When tlie men were safely hous^ 
for the night, 1 invited my new frien& 
to my own (iuart(*rs, where, having 
provided the best entertainment I 
could ufhn'd, wo.passod more than half 
the night in chatting. There was 
nothing above mediocrity in the look 
or uianner of the youth ; his descrip- 
tions of what lie bad seen were un- 
marked by sniUhir.g glowing or pic- 
turesque; his observations did not 
evince either a quick or a reflective 
mind, and yet, over this mass of com- 
monplace, enthusiasm for his leader 
had shed a rich glow, like a gorgeous 
sunlight on a landscape, that made all 
beneath it seem brilliant and splendid. 

And now,” said he, after an ac- 
count of the last action ho bad seen, 
‘'and now, enough of myself; let’s 
talk of tlieo. Where hast thou been?” 

Here !” said I, with a sigh, and in a 
voice that shame had almost made in- 
audible ; "Here, hero, at Nancy,” 

** Not always hero V* 

“ Just so. Always liere.^ 

“ And what doing, mon chcr. Thou 
art not one of the Municipal Guard, 
surely ?” 

"No,” said I, smiling sadly; "I 
belong to the ' Ecole d’Eouitation.* 

thatVi it/’ said ne, in soine- 
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what of cx^nfnsitm; " I always thought 
they selecrcd old serjeants en retfoite, 
worn out veterans, and wounded fel- 
lows, for riding-school duty.” 

" Most of ours are such,” said T, toy 
shame increasing at every Word — "but 
somehow they chose mo also, and 1 had 
no will in the matter 

"No will in the matter, parbleul 
and why not? Every man in France 
has a right to meet the enemy in the 
field, ’riiou art a soldier, a hussar 
of the 9th, a brave and gallant corps, 
and art to be told, that thy comrades 
have the road to fume and honour open 
to them ; whilst thou art to mope 
away life like an invalided drummer ? 
It is too gross an indignity, my boy, 
and must not bo borne. Away with 
you to-morrow at day-break to the 
‘ Etat Major,* ask to see the Com- 
niaiuhint. Y ou’re in luck, too, for our 
colonel is with him now', and he is 
sure to back your request. Say that 
you served in the school to oblige 
your fiuperiors ; but that you cannot 
see all chances of distinction lost to 
you for ever, by remaining there. 
They’ve given you no giade yet, I 
see,” continued he, looking at my 
arm. 

" None ; I am still a private.” 

" And I a sous-licutenant, just bc^ 
cause 1 have been where powder was 
flashing ! You can ride well, of course?” 

“ I defy the wildest Limousiu to 
shako me in my saddle.” 

“And, 03 a swordumn, what aro 
you ?” 

" Gros Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

"Ah, true! you have Gros Jean 
here; the best 'sabreur* in France 1 
A 11(1 here you are — a horseman, and one 
of Gros Jean’s ‘ eleves ’ — ^rotting away 
life in Nancy I Have you any iHends 
ill the service ?” 

*• Not one.” 

" Not one ! Nor i-elations, nor con- 
nexions?” 

"None. I am Irish by descent, 
^ly family are only French by one 
generation.” 

" Irish? Ah I that’s lucky too,” said 
ho. "Our colonel is an Irishman, 
His name is Mahon. You’re oertaip of 
getting your leave now. I’ll present 
you to him to-morrow. We are to 
halt two days here, and before that ia 
over, 1 hope you'll have made your last 
caracole in the riding-school of Nancy.” 

'‘But remember,’* cried I, "tnat 
although Irish by fiimily, I have never 
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beea ikere. I know nothing of cither This course was now agreed upon, 
the people or the language; and do and after some further talking, my 

not present me to the general as his friend, refusing all my offers of a bed, 

couattyman.” ^ coolly wrapped his cloak about him, 

rU call you by your name, as a and, with his licad on the table, fell 

soldier of the 9th Hussars ; and leave fast asleep, long before I had ceased 

you to make out your claim as coun- thinking over his stories and his ad- 

trymen, if you please, together. ventures in camp and battle-field. 

CHAPTER viir. 

“ J ftONCUOX” 


Mt duties in the riding-school w'orc 
always over before mid-day, and as 
noon was the hour appointed by the 
young lieutenant to present mo to his 
tsolouel, I was ready ])y that tiuu*, and 
anxiously awaiting his arriviU. i ha<l 
done my best to suiart<'n uj) my uni- 
foripy and make all my accoiitnnnoiits 
bright and glistening. My scabbard 
was polished like silver, the steel front 
of my shako shone like ti miiTiU’, and 
the tinsel lacc of my jiU'ket h<id under- 
gone a process of scrubbing and clean- 
ing that threatened its very existence. 
My smooth chin and beardless upper 
lip, however, gave me a degree of dis- 
tress, that all other dcficicneies failed 
to inflict ; I can dare to say, that no 
mediaeval gentleman’s bah I spot ever 
cost him ono-half the nnsory, as did 
my lack of moustache occasion mei 
** A hussar without beard, us well with- 
out spurs or sabretasche*,” a tambour 
major without his stall', a cavalry 
charger without a tail, couldn’t be more 
ridiculous : and there was that old Ser- 
jeant of the riding-school, “Tron- 
chon,’’ with a beard that might have 
made a mattrass 1 How the goods of 
this world are unequally distributed ! 
thought 1 ; still why might he not spare 
me a little — a very little would sutliee — 
just enough to give the ''air hussar" to 
my countenance, lie's an excellent 
creature ; the kindest old fellow in the 
woild. I’m certain he^l not refuse 
me ; to be sure the beard is a red one, 
and pretty much like belhwiro in con- 
sistonpe j no matter, better that than 
this, girlish smooth chin I now' wear. 

Tronchon was spelling out the 
teur's account of the It^diau campaign 
as X epte^d his room, and found it ex- 
.eessiv^y difflcult to get back from the 
Mps and Appenines to the humble re- 
quest I prelerz^, 

Pobr fallows,” muttered he, " four 
ba^es in m$n da/s, without stores 
ot my kin4t nr ratioiu^inost with- 


out bread; and here comest thou, 
whining becatise thou hasn't a beard.” 

" If 1 were not a hussar **.. 

'* Bjihl" said he, inteiTuj)ting, "what 
of llial V Where should'st thou have* had 
thy baptism of blood, boy ? Art a child, 
nuthing more.” 

" I shared my (piartcrs last injihfc 
with one, not older, Troiiclion, and /te 
was an oHiccr, and hud seen many a 
bat lie- field.” 

" 1 know that, too,” said the vete- 
ran, with an expression of impatience 
—"that General Bonaparte will give 
every boy his epaulettes, before an old 
and tried soldier.” 

" It was not Bonaparte. It was . 

" I care not who promoted the lad ; 
fhe sy.stem is just the same with them 
all. It is no longer, 'Where have you 
served ? — what have you seen ?' hut, 
' Cau you read glibly^ — can you writi'. 
liistcr than speak ? — have you learned 
to take towns upon piiper, and attack 
a breast-work witli a rule and a j)air 
of compasses !’ Thi.s is what they called 
'lagciiie ’ ‘ la genie !’ — ha I ha ! hal” cried 
he, laughing heartily; " that’s the name 
old women used to give, the devil when 
I was a boy.” 

It WHS with the greatest difficulty I 
could get him back from those disagree- 
able reminisceuees to the object of my 
visit, and, even then, I could hardly per- 
suade him that 1 was serious in asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayor of 
my petition being once understood, he 
discussed the project gravely enough ; 
but to my surprise ho was far more 
struck by the absurd figure he should 
cut with his diminished mane, thau 1 
with my mock moustache. 

"There’s not a child in Kancy won’t 
laugh at me— .they’ll cry, ‘ There goes 
old Tronchon— he's like Eleber’s char- 
ger, which the German cut the tail off 
to make a shako plume V ” 

I assured him that he might as well 
pretend to miss one tree in tl^ forest 
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of Fontainebleu ’* — that aftor fur- 
nishing a squadron like myfkdf> his 
would be still the first beard in the 
llepubUc; and at last he yieldcd> and 
gave in. 

Never did a little damsel of the 
nursery array her doll with more de- 
lighted looks, and gaze upon her han- 
dywork with more self-satisfaction, than 
did old Tronehon survey me, as, with 
the ai<l of a little gum, lui decorated 
my lip witli a still' lino of his iron I’cd 
bt^ird. 

“Diantre*” cried he, in ccstaoy, 

if thou ben't something like a man 
after all. Who u-ouhl have thought 
it would have made such a change? 
Thou might pass for one that saw reid 
smoke and real tire, any day, lad. 
Ay I thou hast another look in thine 
eye, and another way to carry tliy head, 
now ! Trust me, thou’lt look a diil'crent 
fellow on tlie left of the squadron.’* 

I began to think so tog, as I looked 
at myself in the small triangle of a 
looking-glass, which decorated Trou- 
chon’s wall, under a picture of Kellev- 
man, his first captain. J fancied that 
the improvement was most decided. 
I thought that, bating a little over 
ferocity, a something verging upon 
the cruel, I was about as perfect a 
type of the hussar as need be. My 
jacket seemed to fit tighter — my pe- 
lisse hung more jauntily — my sliako 
sat more saucily on one side of my 
head— my sabre bunged more proudly 
against iny boot — my very spurs jangled 
with iiplea>antermiisic— aiidiill l)e.c«iuse 
a little hair bristled over my lip, and 
curled in two spiral tiourishes across 
iny cbeek ! I longed to see the effect 
of my ehaiiged apiieiiranco, as I walked 
down the “ l*lacc Carricre,” or saun- 
terc.'d into the eafe where my eomrades 
used to assemble. AVhat will ]\lada- 
nioisclle Josephine say, thought I, as I 
ask for my “ petit verre,” caressing my 
moustache thusl Not a doubt of it, 
what a fan is to a woman, a beard is to 
a soldier ! — a something to fill up the 
pauses in conversation, by blandly 
smoothing with the finger, or fiercely 
curling at the point I 

** And so thou art going to ask for thy 
grade, Maurice ?” broke in Tronehon, 
after a long silence. 

Not at all. 1 am about to petition 
for employment upon active service. T 
don't seek promotion till 1 have de- 
served 'it ’* 

Better still, lad. I was eight 
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years myself in the ranks before tliey 
gave mo* the stripe on my arm. Par- 
bleu ! the Germans had given me some 
Ihrcc or four with .the sabre before that 
time.” 

‘•Do you think they’ll refuse me, 
Timelion ?” 

Not if thou go the right way about 
it, lad. Thou mustn’t fancy it’s like ask- 
ing leave from the captain to spend the 
even! nor in a Giiinguctte, or to go to the 
play w ith thy sweetheart. No, no, boy. 
Jt must be done 'on regie.’ Thou’lt 
have to wait on the general at his 
quarters at four o'clock, when he ‘ re- 
ceives,’ as they call it. Thou’lt be 
there, inavhap, an hour, ay, two or 
three belike, and afler all, perhaps, 
won’t see him that day at all ! 1 was a 
week trying to catch Kellerman, and, 
at last, he only spoke to mu going 
down stairs with his staff*. 

*“Eh, Tronehon, another bullet in 
thy old carcass ; want a furlough to 
get strong again, eh ?’ 

“ * No, colonel ; all sound this time. 

1 want to bo a^lerjeanl — I’m twelve 
years and four months corporal.’ 

‘ Slow work, too,* said he, laughing, 
^ain’t it, Charles?’ and he pinched onft 
of his young officers by the chock, ‘ Let 
old Tronehon have his grade ; and I 
say, my good fellow,’ said he to me, 

‘ ilon’t come plaguing me any more 
about promotion, till I’m General of 
Division. You hear that?’ 

“ Well, he’s got his step since ; but 
I never teased him after.” 

‘*And why so, Tronehon?” saidl. 

“ I’ll tell thee, lad,” whispered he, in 
a low, confidential tone, as if imparting 
a secret well wortffthe hearing. “They 
can find fellows every day fit for lieu- 
tenants and chefs d’esoadron. Parbleu ! 
they meet with them in every cafe, in 
every ‘ billiard * you enter ; but a l^r- 
jeaiitl Maurice, one that drills his 
men on parade — can dress them like a 
wall — sec that every kit is well packed, 
and every curtouch well filled — who 
knows every soul in his company as 
he knows the buckles of his own sword- 
belt — tliat’s what one should not chance 
u]X)n, in haste. It’s easy enough to 
manoeuvre the men, Maurice ; but to 
make them, boy, to fashion the fellows 
so that they be like the pieces of a 
great machine, that’s the real labour— 
that's soldiering, indeed,” 

* «* And you say I must ’ write a pe- 
tition, Tronehon?” saidX, more axut- 
ious to bring him back to my oWn 
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Mm't'ict Tiernuy^ the Soldier of Fortune, 


ailfiurs, tbnn listen to those specu- 
lations of bis. How shall I do it ?** 

** Sit down there, lad, and I'll tell 
thee, I’ve done the thing some scoivs 
of times, and know the words as well 
as I once knew my * Pater.* Piirbleii, 
I often wish I could remember that 
now, just to keej)^ mo from gloomy 
thoughts when I sit alone of an cven- 

It was not a little to his astonish- 
ment, but still more to his delight, 
that I told the poor fellow I could 
help to refresh his memory, knowing, 
as 1 did, every word of the litanies liy 
heart; and, accordingly, it was agreed 
on that I should iinpai't rcligiutis in- 
struction, in exchange for the secular 
knowledge he was oonfen’ing upon me. 

"As for the petition,’* said Tron- 
chon, seating himself opposite to me 
at the table, "it is soon done ; for 
mark me, lad, these things must always 
be short; if thou be long- winded, 
they put thee away, and tell some of the 
clerks to look after — and there's 

an end of it. "llOTbrief, therefore, 
and next — bo legible — write in a 
^ood, large round hand; just as, 
if thou wert speaking, thou woiildst 
talk with a fine, clear, distinct 
voice. Well then, begin tlius: — 
'Kepublic of France, one and in- 
vincible 1* Make a fiouiish round that, 
lad, as if it came freely from the pen. 
When a man writes — ‘France!* he 
should do it as he whirls liis sabre 
round his head in a charge ! Ay, just so.” 

"I’m ready, Tronchon, go on.” 

"‘Mon General!’ i^ay, nay — 
General mustn’t b&as large as Franco 
..^ycs, that’s better. ‘The under- 
signed, whose certificates of service 
and conduct are herewith enclosed.’ 
Stay, stop a moment, Tronchon ; don’t 
forget that I have got neither one or 
t’other. Ho matter; 111 make thcc 
out both. Where was I ? — Ay, ‘ here- 
with enclosed ; and whose wounds, as 
the accompanying report will show — 

" Wounds I I never received one,” 
No matter, I’ll— eh —what ? Feu 
d' enferl how stupid 1 am! What have 
I been thinking of ^ Wby, boy, it was 
a sick-furlough I was about to a^k for; 
the only kind of petition I have ever 
had to Write in a life long.” 

" And 2 am asking mr active ser- 
vice.” 

" Ha 1 l!%at came without askilfg 
fur in my case.” 


"I’hcii what’s to be done, Tronchon? 
—clearly this wont do!” 

He nodded sentcnliously an assent, 
and, after a moment’s rumination, 
said — 

" It strikes me, lad, therti egn be no 
need of begging for that which usnidly 
comes unlocked for ; but if thou don’t 
choose to wail for thy billet for t’other 
world, but must go and seek it, the 
best way will he to up and tell the 
goncval as much.” 

" That, was exactly my intention.” 

"If he asks thee ‘"Cany'fc ride?* 
just say, ‘Old Tronchon taught me 
he’ll be one of the young hands, indeed, 
if he don't know that name! And 
mind, hul, have no whims or caprices 
about whatever service he names thee 
for, even were'tthe infantry itsclfj It’.s 
a hard word, that ! I know it well ! 
but a man must make up his mind for 
anything and everythhig. W*car any 
coat, go anywhere, face any enemy 
thou'rt ordered, and have none of those 
new-fungled notions about this general, 
or that army. Ho a good soldier, ami 
a good comrade. Share thy kit and 
thy purse to the last sous, for it will not 
only be generous in thee, but that so 
long as thou hoardest not, thou’lt never 
be over eager for pillage. Mind these 
things, and with a stout heart and 
a sharp sabre, Maurice, ‘tii ira loin.’ 
Yes, 1 tell thee again, hid, *tii ira 
loin.’” 

1 give these three Avords as ho said 
them, I’or they have rung in my ears 
throughout all iny life long. In mo- 
ments of gratified ambition, in the 
glorious triumph of success, they have 
sounded to me like the confirmed pre- 
dictions of one who foresaw my eleva- 
tion, in less prosperous hours. When 
fortune has looked dark and louring, 
they have been my comforter and sup- 
port, telling me not to be downcast 
or depressed, that the season of sad- 
ness Avoiihl soon pass away, and the 
road to fame and honour again open 
before me. 

" You rejftlly think so, Tronchon ? 
You think that I shall be something 
yet ?” 

"‘Tu ira loin,’ I say,” repeated ho 
emphatically, and with the air of an 
oracle who would not suffer farther 
interrogation. I therefore shook hb 
hand cordially, and set out to pay my 
vidt to the general. 
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MODERN STATE* TRIALS.' 


Tins is one of those books which it 
puzzles a reviewer to deal with. It 
contains a number of trials connected 
with state otfcnces^ or which, on one 
account or other, occupied a large 
share of public attention at the time of 
their occurrence. It is not very easy 
to give a definition of the word state 
trials ; at least the editors of the col- 
lections published uinler that name 
have included in their books numerous 
eases unconnected w'ith political of- 
fences ; we might find among them ju- 
dici.'d investigations of private murders, 
of violence to females, of witchcraft, of 
perjury, brought together on no very 
inleUlgible ]U’liieiplc. There seems no 
reason why the Uecorderof Alacclosfiold 
slioiild not follow the exilmple set him 
by l^hnlyn and Hargrave ; and he lias 
aecwliugly not hesitatc'd to introduce 
in the same volume, which contains the 
trials of Frost and O’Brien for high 
treason, and of O’ Connell for conspi- 
I’acy, reports of proceedings against 
JiOrd Cardigan for a duel, and Lord 
Stirling for forgery. We (piarrel not 
with the title of the book, as it might 
not be easy to suggest one with any 
nearer apjiroach to accuracy. Indeed, 
there seems little object in ail'octing 
any prec^^)ion in such a matter ; and 
Mr. Townsend ought, perhaps, to have 
been satisfied to give his book some 
such title as “ Criminal Trials.” The 
trials, of which reports are given in 
these volumes, are those of Frost, Ox- 
ford, and O’Brien, for high treason ; 
of O’Connell for consjiiracy ; of Hun- 
ter and others for murder and con- 
spiracy ; of Stuart, Coiirvoisier, and 
]M‘Naughten for murder; of Loixl 
Cardigan for shooting in a duel; of 
Alexander Alexander, titular Earl of 
Stirling, for forgery ; of Lord Coch- 
rane for conspiracy ; of Wakefield for 
conspiracy and abduction; of Wil- 
liams for a libel on the Durham 
clergy ; of Pinney, mayor of Bristol, 
for neglect of duty ; and of Moxon for 
blasphemy ; fifteen truds In all, every 


one of which has some such peculiar 
feature of interest as well deserves 
preservation. **Ia making a selec- 
tion,” Mr. Townsend says, ho ** has 
endeavoured to preserve a faithful, 
but abridged report of such legal pro- 
ceedings ns would be most likely to 
command the attention of all members 
of the community, and to be read by 
them with pleasure and piDfit.” The 
diiliculty, however, of such a work is 
not the selection of the particular 
trLils, but, as some process of abridg- 
ment is necessary, to determine on 
wliat principle that abridgment is to 
be made. The topics of most interest 
to a professionid student arc not those 
which engage public attention most. 
And again, those which engage public 
attention most At the time of the oc- 
currence, are ^ftn those which have 
little bearing ^Rlic real question of 
the guilt or irinoecnce of the party. 
Frost’s trial, for instance, was of more 
value in a professional man’s estimate, 
for the questions connected with the 
Crown’s right of challenge, and the 
gi'ouuds on which it was argued, 
and the decision of the judges Upon 
the time at which it was necessary to 
furnisli the prisoner with a list of the 
witnesses, than for any of the after inci- 
dents of the trial. Yet these after- 
incidents are presented in full detail, 
especially when any personal repartee 
occurs between counsel. The play of 
words, uttered and forgotten, aiyi de- 
serving of nothing but instant oblivion, 
is thus sought to bo given perma- 
nence and importance, wliile all that 
r<.quires more severe atUuition of mind 
is passed ovcir, as not of a sufiicicntly 
popular character. Wo fear that Mr. 
Townsend has attempted things in- 
compatible — a book useful, realty use- 
ful to the student, and a bookjpleasant 
to glance over, the ornament for a few 
days or wcejks of the drawing ihoom 
or library-table, till some newer, book 
occupy its place. In one resjpect, how- 
ever, the book asserts a clrngl to high 
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consideradon ; aod this glres it a great 
and enduring value 

** In the extracts here given from some of 
the most celebrated speeches of modern days, 
the editor has also had the great advantage 
of the last corrections of the B^ieakers them- 
Selves, and hjis thus been enabled to preserve 
the ipaUsima wrba^ by ^rlnch minds were 
captivated and verdicts won ; those treasures 
of oratory which would have gladdened tho 
old age of Erskine, could he Imve seen how 
his talisman had been passed from hand to 
hand, and tlie mantle of ids inspiration 
ctiught. The vivid appeals of Whiteside, 
the magnificent defence of Cockburn, the 
persuasive imagery of Talfourd, will exist 
ns jcr^ixara « aiet, trophies of iurensic elo- 
^lunoe, beacon lights it may be, in the 
midst of tliat prosaic inLsliness which has 
begun to creep around niir courts. In an 
age whiph abjures imagination, few figures 
are now prized save those of tho counting- 
house 1” 

That the reports of thoii* speeches 
should bo revised by omiijont men is, 
no^ doiibtj most desiriible. Still we 
think that, even nfl:^|||kis; it would be 
well that Koiiio proetSrof mere abriilg- 
ment 8lu>ul(l be adopte<I-~-uotliing in- 
troduced by the editor — nothing of 
substance, or even of vivid or p(‘euliar 
turns of Janguiige omitted. 'I'here 
is, necessarily perhaps, in all spoken 
language, and particularly in the lan- 
guage ot the Bar, as di54tinguishc<l from 
that of Parliament and places of ])ul)» 
lie business, an amplitude ami redun- 
dancy of phrase that could be trimmed 
away with great advantage — words 
that wo have no doubt were uttered, 
but which, with the unmunberud S])e- 
cimens we have of foreiihic orator v, 
might be safely left U) the imagina- 
tion as tho common pruperl v of all the 
learned brethren of tlio mystery, and, 
in some day, from which, however, wc 
arc probably some half. century dis- 
tant, to bo numbered as among the 
pomps and vanities which arc alto- 
gether be eschewed. 

Mr. Townsend marks eiiiphalicaliy 
the favourable contrast between die 
state trials of our davN and all that 
have preceded thorn:-.! 

*1!^® humanising birnienoe nf a contwry’s 
CivOisation has not bson poitr^d hi vain upon 
our coni^ every part of ^sllH^h, wliatlior we 
regard tlio judges, count,{‘I, or jmws, seems 
radiant witfi justice in mercy. 

“ We arc wiser than our forefathers, for 
we are more hitmaue, and the judgmenta of 
the Bench command univewal assent, siuce 


who can doubt its anxiety to be In 

comparison with the calm intelli^ce and 
serene urbanity of C. J. Tindal, even tho 
demeanour of Holt, with his sharp * Sirrah’ 
to the prisoner, and ‘ Look ye, sirs,’ to coun- 
sel, looks liart.h and austere. The techni- 
calities and bald language of Sir Bartho- 
lomew Shower appear still more unfavour- 
able to Lhnse who have read tlie l^gal ar- 
guments and imp.‘is»ioncd addros-scs of Sir 
V. Pollock and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. There 
occurs now no unseemly wrangling with tho 
Bar, no caufttic and misplaced reviling of a 
]wisoner — such an inehlcnt wonld be deemed 
too strange for fiction — no ‘ hard words or 
hanging,’ the la.<«t i>nly on occasions of rare 
iicce.ssity, for there is no jtulge like Page. 
Whether in reference to the inofound ahilfty 

of the venerable magistrates who presided 

one H still happily preserved to grace and 
dignify and inform the i>Pofes.sion-— or to tlie 
acuteness and eloquence of the counsel who 
provcutetl and d.-Jirnded— to the clear ar- 
Miigemcnt of proofs— to the arguments on 
points of law, or to tho equable aiLention of 
the jury, avIio, in their anxiety for tlie truth, 
lu'vir betrayiMi^ during an investigation of 
eight days, impatience or weariness; (Ije 
lawyer, who rejoices in the liunonr of the 


ftw.,.., .„<,v wun proud satisractioii to 
tho trial of »iohn l''n)^t under the special 
commisshni at Monmouth, width distin* 
giiidietl tlio close of and tlie lir.^t week 
of 1 8*1 ft. Barely has there oeeiirrcd a more 
grave case for .solemn judicial inqnirv. It 
scarcely seemed credible, at a time of jwo- 
fouMd peace, when work was ahnudant, and 
wages high, ami i>rovisions pleiitirnl, that 
thon^iinds of workmen, chh tly minors, f.h-ui'd 
have been assembled on toe hills above New- 
port on u Snnd.iy night in NovemlKr, ac- 
cording to previous concert, manv of them 
armed with guns ai.d pikes, to mako a inki- 
night att.nk on a peaceable town. It 
sounded more like a romance tlian a chapter 
ot domestic liktory ; and ve.semhled itilhcr 
thy irruption of Indi.ui savages uj)on the 
wigwams of .some unufiending settlers, than 
the a'.seml)lngo of fcllow-coimtrymen. But 
for the t*Mnpc..tuou.n('s. of the night, which 
•jlclaycit tlie meeting of tho three soparalo 
bands, conmiitnded by l-Wt, Zaeharlah Wil- 
li!U#),, and Junes the watchmaker of Ponty- 
IVK)!, who had undertaken to collect 10,000 
men, the inhabitants of iSTcwiKirt would have 
UHir. si.Tn.se.n., ,h,ir sloop, and boon ex- 
«'«l oxcaisea of an un- 
Ui^plmcjl tnultitude. Tho Wpest portion 
of thcao lawloss maraudore, under the euid- 
nnee of hnat, arrived in tlie auhurhJ bc- 

?”, ■ i' number, and attacked the 

little inn, m winch n amall detachment of 
the Qurons troops, under Ueutenant Grey, 
Uiirty m all, were drawn np. Taught by 
the disasters of Bristol, the troops entend 
® waving pf caps, no 

•baking of hands with the mob. Th?Mts 



with pikeik and firing on the one tide, voU^ 
of fire-arms at the word of command on the 
other, brought the conflict b$$tween lawful 
authority and nibble rule to a crisis at once. 
In ten minutes all was over. By the dis- 
cipline of a mere handful of suldiors, ju« 
dicioualy posted and well cotntuuiided, the 
blind 4ay of thousaiuis of brave men M*as 
forthwith subdued, and they fled in a wild 
panic. But the punlsiunent of these guldy 
rioters was severe. Mot less than thirty are 
computed to have peri^ihed. hlany of the 
slain were carried ott^ and twelve bodies were 
left at the threshold of the inn. Slain for 
what object ? The |K)or, ignorant, misguided 
working-classes could not themselves tell. 
They had been marched, without any definite . 
design, to gratify the turbulent fancies and 
factious vanity of Frost and his brother 
Chartists, to shoiv their physical strength, 
and commence a rebellion fur that liigli- 
sounding term llie Charter, of tlie precise 
meaning of which tliey liad no clear con- 
ception. Some vague, dim notion of im- 
proving their state, coercing property, ami 
getting momy without work, and the re- 
liance upon eirply promises at trades- unions 
and lodge-meetings, in tlid absence of real 
grievances, seem to have urgeil them on.” 

The hopelessness of this insurrection 
formed the chief topic of defence with 
Frost’s counsel. Tliey argued, from 
the seeming impossibility of success, 
that it was impossible tlie. attempt 
should have been c<»ntcmphited j and 
efforts were ma<lo to break down tho 
testimony in detail. To resist the evi- 
dence by whieli notorious facts were 
proved, can seldom b(*. successful with 
the plain-minded intelligence of a jury ; 
a more plausible alternative was re- 
lied on, when counsel struggled to 
exhibit, Hupi)osing tho facts proved, 
that Frost’s object in appearing in 
arnjs was not to seize the town of New- 
port, making this the beginning of a 
general rebwlion, which would be high 
treason, but, by liie display of physical 
force, to effect the amelioration of tho 
condition of the Chartist prisoners in 
Monmouth gaol, which would be but 
a misdemeanor. Chief J usticc Tindal, 
stating to the jury the distinction on 
which the case turned, cautiously 
avoided intimating to them any ex- 
pression of his opinion whether the in- 
surrection contemplated objects of a 
general or a particular nature. So 
studiously did the presiding judge 
avoid giving the slightest aid to the 
jury in that which was their peculiar 
province and duty, that an unfounded 
impression was created that he was 
dissatisfied with Uie verdict 


“This trial (says Mr. Townptiid) alie 
must have furniBhed an excellent text, on 
w’hich to strengthen their minds and soften 
their hearts. It was a noble speckle to 
witness the calm, grave stillness which per- 
vaded the Court, its gentle patience and dig- 
nified repose, in striking contrast to the fierce 
passions that raged without the walls. De- 
tachments of troops were then scouring the 
hills, as a fresh rising of the masses bad 
been apprehended ; yet day by day the stead- 
fast course of Justitft pursued its even path 
with all the appearance and reality of pm^t 
nnruflled security. The master-spirit, who 
had cjiiised such irreparable mischief, stood 
at tiui bar for his deliverance, and knew tliat 
he should not suffer from the general excite- 
ment. Uis crime was rather softened than 
exaggerated in the temperate speeches of 
counsel for tlie prosecution, and he met with 
a couitcous forbearance from the Court, 
which he could not himself have shown. A 
stranger would not have surmised his guilt 
from the. manner in which his name was 
mentioned, and the courtesy with which he 
was addres<«(‘d. Monsieur Cottu alone, who 
had studied our criminal proceedings, might 
have guessed the grave nature of the accu- 
sation from this very absence of reproadi 
and contume1y|gk But tiio full, disimpas- 
sioned, and iraiffiial consideration given to 
his ca.se, tho complete conviction impressed 
into the minds of all that justice had been 
done in mercy, wrought a salutary and per- 
ceptible eflect on the lower orders. The 
most unruly bowed their heads in subjection 
to the supremacy of the law, so well vindi- 
cated to tlieir understandings and commend- 
ed to their feelings, and that portion of the 
kingdom has since been at peace.” 

The trial of Oxford for shooting at 
the Queen is vrcll given. The defence 
relied on was insani^ ; and there can be 
little doubt that Oxford was scarcely of 
sufficiently sound mind to distinguish 
between yight and wrong. The evi- 
dence for the Crown, mso, failed to 
establish the f|ict charged in the in- 
dictment, that the pistol which he 
fired at the Queen was loaded with 
ball; and his counsel contended that 
the special verdict which the jury 
gave — We find the prisoner, Edward 
Oxford, guilty of discharging the con- 
tents of two pistols ; but whether they 
were loaded with ball has not been 
satisfactorily proved to us, he being of 
unsound mind at the time'*-^was equi- 
valent to an acquittal ; they certainly 
did not amount to a conviction. But 
this verdict was not received ; and 
after some consultation, a verdict of 
'*not guilty, on the ground of in- 
sanity/’ was the form raally adopted. 



^be of fiivour- 

jti^i^wrodttciog to the public Mr, 
filittB])r^Tiiylory "who conducted the 4e- 
fbnee, and who had some few years 
tx^fbre sucecedod; in the Koscorhmon 
Fberagc cas(% in establishing a claim 
to the title against what at first 
seemed insuperable difficulties. Mr. 
Taj lor had, for many ycjirs, written 
witn great earnestness and power 
against the severity of Ihe criminal 
law of England ; and the changes to a 
luilder system were, in a great degree, 
attributable to the influence on public 
opinion which his writing had. The 
medical evidence in Oxford’s case, on 
wliich the defence mainly rested, is 
given here at length, and is well worth 
preserving — as certainly this and 
M'Naughten’s ca^c carried the defence, 
on the ground of insanity, farther than 
any previous judicial invest igntion liad 
warranted ; and for a while the public 
mind was possessed with apprehen- 
sions for the consequences of anv 
extension of irresponsibility, whicli 
have proved to have been groundless. 
With respect to tlu^^Jcrson of the 
Queen, it is strange that a love of no- 
toriety seems, after Oxford’s case, to 
have led to attempts by some half- 
witted persons against her life. Tlici*e 
does not seem to have been any con- 
nexion with politicid objects, or any 
object at^ all, but the strange passion 
for notoriety. About two years afier 
Oxford's trial, John Francis, a youth 
of nineteen, fu'ed at the Queen on 
Constitution-hill. As in the former 
case, no bullet was found ; but evi- 
dence of the sharp whizzing report 
with which the discharge w a . accom- 
panied, satisfied the jury that the 
weapon was loaded with scu^^ destruc- 
tive substance. In respect to the 
Queen’s own anxiety on the subject, 
his life was spared, and the sentence 
commuted to transportation for life : — 

. ** Scarcely bad the reprieve been gi’anted, 
.when a deformed stripling, Willioui Ileari, 
crooked in mind as in body, only seventcou, 
again presented his pistol at her Majesty, 
when going to the Chapel Uoyal. It was 
only loaded with powdi^«; and wadding, for 
he had sufficient conni.sg not to pnt his life 
" th peril. He whs Aentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for the misdemeanor, and 
JjArd Abfaiger shrewdly renmriced that whip- 
^ping at the cart’s tail should be tbe fitting 
seutenoB in future. 

nuiiiance had become a national 
^ i&tp]fei;ahla some shamefal 


puniaUmeut, tfaecharoeter ood coiir 

dition of such initrustve , polltnons, ym re* 
qulred ; and Sir Robert Peel proppsed a mea-* 
BMW better adapted to tbe offence than the 
high-sOunding, but ineflectual charge of higli^ 
treason, or attempt at treason. Under Ills 
anspioies was [laMscd the salutary statqj^, 
6 & 6 Viet., c. 61, intituled, ‘An Act for 
the further Security and Protection of Her 
Majesty’s person,* and enacting, in the most 
comprehensive terms, that ‘ whosoever shall 
point any description of fire-arms at the 
Queen, whether tlie same shall or shall not 
contain any explo^vc or destructive material, 
shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
liable to the same penalties ns in couvictions 
for sinqilc larceny, and, in addition, shall be 
putdicly or j^rivateb' whipped, as often, and 


in such manner, as the Court shall direct, 
not exceeding thrkc.’ The bill was passed 
with unanimous assent; and Lord John 
llusscll remarked pointedly, that, ‘as the 
oficnce to bo punislied was tbe oflcuce of 
base and degr.uled bi'i))gs, a base and de- 
grading punishment was most fitly applied to 
it.*” 


The third tfial in the seloction is one 
of exceeding interest — it is that of 
Mr. Stuart, for killing Sir Alexander 
Boswell ill a duel. T he introductory 
muarks by which Mr, Townsend’s 
abstract of this trial is prefaced, are 
well worth attention. The struggle 
between the loiter of the ^ law and the 
feelings of society, as existing in the 
minds of juror, ■<, which prevented the 
letter of the law from being the rule 
of conduct to any one, is well exempli-. 
fled by the jiroiluctlon of many remark- 
able case.s ; “ During the long reign 
of George the Third, whicli compre- 
licnded nearly sixty ycai*s, about 170 
duels arc known to have been fought, 
and in those between sixty and seventy 
persons wei e slain. ” We should think 
ih^sc statistics arc very much under 
the mark. In Ireland,* certainly, the 
numbers were vastly greater, or Sir 
Jonah Barrington is in error— is not 
that the civil word ? But a more 
faith wort by witness, the author of 
Ireland Sixty Years Ago,” satisfies 
us that this, lor almost any one .comi- 
ty, vroulcl 1)0 much less than the. num- 
ber of duds fought. In most cases 
there was no prosecution ; and where 
there were verdicts of conviction, 
there can be little doubt that, though 
the verdict did not say it in words, it 
was in cases where the jur)' thought the 
duel was not a fair one, and that mur- 
der was actually pezpetrated, JU^or 
Camplj^wgs sentenced to deatb end 



exoettteJjr Ibi!^ it dUfil ' Btit m 

tikis C 9 se tlis antagohUts met in the 
nt^t time, and without seconds. The 
words of the dyin^ man were the chief 
evidence against the survivor, and he 
denied the fairness of the duel. An. 
other case, worse in its character.— 
where the survivor was convicted and 
executed — was one which was mani. 
fast assassination — where the foriiksof 
duelling could scarcely bo said to bo 
observed at all. Iti Lord Byron’s 
ease, as we believe in all the cases tried 
by the House of Lords, the finding, 
under the most aggravated circiiin. 
stances, has been nutnslavghter, and 
the punishment but noniinuT. 

1794, an officer, who had been 
brought to a court-martial and dis- 
missed the semee, told the colonel of 
his late regiment that he was a coward, 
a ruffian, and a scoundrel. The colo. 
nel took no notice of this: on the 
next day he was again assailed with 
similar language, and ,a whip shaken 
over him. On consultation Avith his 
friends, it was deemed necessary that 
ho should send a hostile message. 
They met, and ho Avas sliot dead. 
Baron Hothain, Avho tried the case, 
stated that the facts amounted to mur- 
der. « Such is the laAv of the land, 
Avhich undoubtedly tlio prisoner has 
violated — though he has acted in con. 
formity to the law of honour. His 
whole demeanour in the dkiol Avas that 
of perfect honour and perfect hiuna- 
nity. Such is the Iuav, and such are 
the facts. If you cannot reconcile the 
latter to your consciences, you must 
return a verdict of guilty. But if the 
contrary, though the acquittal may 
tread on the rigid rules of law, yet 
the verdict Avill be lovely in the sight 
both of God and man,” This avus 

S pretty far for a jmlge ; and we 
3S Ave think Dr. Johnson’s justi- 
fication of duelling, on the ground of 
self-defence, more tenable than this 
mode of stating the hiAv to be one 
thing, and the extent to Avhich juries 
shoiild be governed by it a thing 
wholly different. 

The next case Mr. Townsend gives 
is one of Colonel Montgomery and 
Captain Macuamara:— 

** It was a case of a fikolish dispute about 
two dogs which accompanied the gentlemeti 
when riding in the park: the dogs having 
' qnarreiledi' Colonel Montgomeiy, who did 
not pereeive that QapUin MammSta wm 


near^ ‘oaihe and add siild, 

•Whose Is tliis? I W hnddc^hltt 
down.* On Arhidk Captain HaenjUMia re^ 
joined, • Have yon tiie arrogaocn to say you 
will knock my dog down I you must first 
knock me down/ An altercation took place. 
Colonel Montgomeiy and liis’^rty vAa up 
through Piccadilly, and Captain Macfkamara 
following him, sent a frieiut immediately with 
a message. They met the same day, and 
Colonel Montgomery was shot dead on the 
spot. 

•• The defence in this case was prepared by 
Mr. Erskine, who appeared as his counsel, 
but was not allowed by law to address the 
jury. The defence which he prepared was 
one which few British juries couki resist. 
He states, • I am a captain of the British 
navy. My cliaractcr you can only hear from 
others. But to maintain my character, I 
must bo respected. When called upon to 
load others into honourable danger, I must 
nut be supposed to be a man who sought 
safety by submitting to wliat custom has 
taught others to consider as a disgrace. I 
am not presuming to urge anything against 
the laws of God or of this land. 1 know 
that, in the eye of religion and reason, obe- 
dience to the law, though against the feel- 
ings of the Avoiihl, is the first duty, and 
ought to be tlie rulo of action; but in pat- 
ting a construction upon my motives, so as to 
ascertain the quality of my actions, you will 
make allowances for my situation. It is 
impossible to define in terms the proper feel- 
ings of a gentleman, but their existence has 
supported this happy country for many ages, 
and she miglit perLh if they were lost.* The 
juiy instantly acquitted him.” 

A similar defence Avas made in ano- 
ther case, tried by Mr. Justice Cluim- 
bre, who told the jury it was in ex- 
tenuation ; •‘If you are dissatisfied 
Avlth the evidence that Mr. Sparling 
did commit the act Avhich deprived Mr* 
Grayson of his life, coolly and deli- 
berately — and if, as I heartily mskf you 
may bo able to observe any circum- 
stances which Avill warrant you so 
to think, you aviU acquit him.” We 
transcribe the charge, with Mr. Towns- 
end’s italics f who adds : •* Seventy- two 
witnesses, the number necessary by the 
ecclesiastical law to convict a cardinal 
of the crime of incontinence, WQuld 
not have sufficed to satisfy the jury 
afier this hint, and in twenfy minutes 
they returned with the v«»ltct of • ridrt: 
guilty/ ” We do not read this charge 
quite in thckway Mr. Townsend does. 
It seems to us clear, that, if on the 
jury, Chambre would have convicted. 

The coses tried by the House of 
Lords have unilformly resulted* in n 
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obttwiietionbutfor mAnslauglitery which 
to have modified the {rtrong lati* 

K with which Mr. Townsend opens 
rrative of the following remark- 

able case : — ^ 

f 

“Thero is a singular case, of Sheppanl, 
tried before Sir Henry Russell, the recorder 
of Bombay, which Issued in a verdict of 
manslaughter, though, if tiiere be any au- 
thority in law for a concerted duel being a 
crime, it is cither a murder or no odcuco at 
all. it $8 as much a departure from the autho- 
rity of the law to find manslaughter, as to find 
it no crime. This, hoAvcver, was an aggra- 
vated case. A quarrel tdok place between 
two officers in garrison, \j'ho clio'^c to go out, 
after a long delay, several weeks having 
been spent in the exchange of noU'S, in the 
dark, and to fight by the light of a lantern 
held by a black servant between them, with- 
out the insiHictiun of a single European ; no 
witnesses were present. The ofienco of the 
party who suffered was of a v<‘rv vagno de- 
scription, only one person saying iJiat ho 
thinks ho had heard Captain Pbilllps speak 
lightly of Sheppard on some occasion or 
other. On this provocation the challenge is 
given, the ])artics fight alone (for the black 
servant was not permitted to give evidciieo) 
in tbe dark, and (^iptain Phillips is killetl 
on the siv)t. The boldness with which the 
judge spoke out (what all judges in their 
hearts must feel) is remarkable. 

“Sir Heury says, after stating that the 
crime of killing in a duel is murder : ‘ At the 
same time, in compassion to human infirmity, 
courts of law and juries have been in the 
habit of making great allowances for the cir- 
cumstances in which pers<ma called upon to 
fight a duel may have been placed. WIicu 
a fellow-creature is put to cleutii from motives 
of deliberate malice, the law pronounces the 
crime to be murder. AV'hen tlie same act is 
committed under the immediate infiuonce of 
violent passion, it is merely accounted man- 
slaughter. Now, in the case before you, it 
will be for you to consider whether the pre- 
sent circumstances of society, os ap])lie<l to a 
gentleman and a soldier, do not take away 
the particular character of malice from the 
crime. A man is placeil in a situation where, 
if iie does not go out to fight a duel, he has 
no prospect before him in life but that of 
contempt and ignominy. Surely the feelings 
which are inseparable from such a situation 
may bo suppo^ to deprive a man of sdf- 
posscssien and self-cominaad, as well as a 
.violent gust of passion. And 1 see no reason 
why tbe law should deny, nor do 1 believe that 
the law does deny, the same indulgence to 
thq^ feelings, that it yields to a brutal im- 
pulse which it is' the chief object of all 
numan and divine institutions to control. 
In dtxdaritrg this opinion, I believe I go 
fttrther than most judges have done, but 1 
not UsAiied It wUhVUt mature dfdibera* 


tion, and 1 think it placet qnettien of 
law in cases of duel, upon more stable and 
mcuo tenable grounds, than the shifts and 
artifices which have been so generally re- 
sorted to.* *’ 

But by far the most eloquent, and 
in all its circumstanqcs the best char^ 
to be found in this class of cases, is 
that of Baron Smith on the trial of 
Alcock, Alcock and Colclough were 
candidates for an Irish county. Alcock 
had gained the interest of a proprietor, 
some of whose tenants, forty-shilling 
freeholders, were about voting for 
Colclough. Alcock wmonstrated with 
(*olcluugh, who said ho had not soli- 
cited the votes. But they shall not 
vote for you,** said Alcock. ^‘How 
can I prevent them ?” said Colclough. 
Alcock said he must have satisfaction. 
'Jliey fought, and Colclough was shot 
deacl. The pros(‘cution, it would ap- 
pear, was vindictively conducted by 
the friends of the dece.ased — ^l>y the 
very ]>ersons Who were on the ground 
witne.ssing and encouraging the viola- 
tion of the law — and in the witnessing 
and encouraging a crime, themselves 
criminal. The same ])rmciple that 
runs through the latter part of this 
charge, of the practice of society having 
abrogated or varied the admitted letter 
of the law, was strenuously urged by 
Jeffrey in his defence of Stuart, and 
it is impossible not to allow it great 
weight ; — 

“ * If an officer at the head of his regi- 
ment,’ said Baron Smith, charging the 
jury, *be called a coward and a scoundrel, 
and instead of cutting the offender down, 
challenge and kill him in a duel, he is a 
murderer by law ; and if you are bound to 
find the prisoner Alcock guilty, you will be 
equally obliged to return a venlict of convic- 
tion against a gallant officer, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have described. Tet, 
on the other hand, the military punishment 
and intolerable disgrace which must inevi- 
tably follow from Ids submitting to the af- 
front, it cannot be neoesaoi^ for me to dwell 
upon. If an aged, an infinh, a beloved, and 
respectable parent be insulted and reviled, 
or even struck and beaten in tlie presence of 
a son, and this latter happen to kill tbe as- 
sailant in a duel, the transaction wQl be 
murder $ and, if you cannot acquit the pri- 
soner, you could not acquit the child. If a 
husband find his wife in the embraces of 
another, and kill him unarmed and unre- 
sisting, this is manslaughter of the lowest 
and most venial kind. But if, giving the 
adulterer further Unie^lbr preparatiolk, and a 
fiiiierebiHMefkrhiellfe^ he p«t« «tai Ilk hia 
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hw^Mf and neati im4 kJUt bim iii^a dufi3» 
tbe otibnos) alterhig^ its character, becomes 
at once .murder ^ and if you are bound to 
convict the prisoner here, you would be also 
bouml to a conviction in the case which I 
have supposed. Not because in mor(ils the 
criminality is equal; but because both oCr 
fences ore murder in the eye of the law. But 
let me Bsk of yoHr consciences and your 
hearts as menj'^rould you convict the officer, 
the husband, or the son ? 

“ ‘ 1 will not repeat, lest I mijjht seem to 
inculcate, the austere doctrine of the law. In 
ouce stating it, 1 conceive that 1 have suffi- 
ciently discharged ,my painful duty. Na}', 
even sitting where I do, 1 think myself war- 
ranted in doubting whether this doctrine is 
not a sort of anomaly in our coilc ; existing 
in theory, almost abrogated in practice, by 
the acuteness of the judges, the hiimaiuty of 
jurors, the mercy of the Crown. Tliis, gen- 
tlemen, is all I have to say. Tlic evidence 
is before you. If you believe it, you have 
heard its legal results from the b<mch. You 
have the law of the land bearing witness 
against the prisoner on the one hand, the 
law of opinion, on the other, endeavcuriiigto 
excuse him ; the one prescribing rigour, the 
other suggesting mercy. It is for you to 
pronounce wliich call you will obey! The 
Iraininels of my office forbid my adding more. 
But thcr9 is another, a fur beltf r voice tliaii 
min<*, to which, though 1 be silent, you may 
listen still. 1 mean tliat “ still, small voice’* 
of which you road in Scripture, and which 
addresses itself to the consciences of gootl 
and pious men in the soft and soothing ac- 
cents of clemency and peace. Its dictates 
ma}' be followed with a confidence the most 
explicit. It is the voice of Him who cannot 
err — who cannot lead hi.? creatures into error 
— who, to justice without blemish, can unite 
mercy without hounds — who, all ciiminal as 
we are, can acquit us, and yet be jus»t. To 
the influence of those secret and <livino mo- 
nitor.s, and (as far as human inrirniity can 
follow') of this divine example, I surrender 
you, and commit the care of the prisoner at 
the bar. 1 wait with some anxiety and much 
impatience for your verdict. Judge, then, 
whether I am impatient for a capital convic- 
tion.* 

** The jury, in one moment, acquitted the 
prisoner.” 

Mr. Townsend comincnUi on this not 
very reasonably. '*In a country where 
statesmen, members of parliament, 
lawyers, physicians, and country gen- 
tlemen, had measured their twelve naces, 
the stern dictates of the law ought ra- 
ther have been urged." We think with 
juries, who tried this and similar cases, 
that the law , of opinion is the law of 
the land, or Is paramount to the law. 
3)F..a (^ange in law of opinion. 


and not k imy odtarvm it it posiiUe 
to prevent d^^ng. 
arrived. But we are glad mt in 
every part of the empire judges refused 
to make the effort or coercing juries to 
find verdicts against the common sense 
of the country. Had they done so, it 
seems to us probable that the custom 
of duelling would have survived some 
half century longer. 

Some cases are mentioned of duels 
in Scotland where the survivor was 
acquitted ; the judge telling the jury 
how it was impossible to disguise the 
truth, that tlio manners of the times, 
and the feediuga of the people, were in 
direct opposing to the laws of the 
hind, and then approving the verdicts 
of acquittal. 

The Commissioners of Criminal Law, 
in their '‘Second Keport” (1846), re- 
commend the abolition of capital pu- 
nishment in the ease of duelling. With- 
out refcrcnco to the distinctions be- 
tween this oflenee and other cases of 
mimler, tlioy think it casta a stigma on 
the law to be unable to ctirry its sanc- 
tions into effect. If it says one thing 
and juries another, mischief, and no- 
thing but mischief, is done, by leaving 
the law unaltered. 

I.«ot us not be supposed to vindicate 
the practice of duelling. Wo only 
quarrel with what has been proved by 
the experience of centuries to bo an 
iiicflective mode of getting rid of the 
evih The trial of Mr, Stuart is, in 
all respects, an interesting one. In the 
high spirits which, perhaps, form an 
excuse for the wildest excesses of gaiety 
in a political writer — in some such ex- 
uberant spirits as animated Coleridge 
in his “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter”— 
Sir Alexander Boswell wrote a num- 
ber of songs and pasquint^es against 
persons politically opposed to him, and 
amongst others, against Stuart. We 
believe that the more feeling of fun 
disguises from lively writers the pain 
they give, and tliat the persons lam- 
pooned or libelled can scarcely be said 
to have any personal existence to the 
mind of the writer who is so engaged. 
He exists as pure an abstracthm as the 
Achilles or the Agamemnon of the 
Iliad. Sir Alexander BosVrell was a 
man of great intellectual, power, of 
very lively talents, and one whose 
verses, now that we sujipose it is im- 
possible they can give offence to any 
one, ought to be collected. Stuart 
LWfi0,oiS^ed.by the iooeamot fd^iedbi 
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on Urn in the Beacon^ and In the 

aewBpipers, and he bWght an 
action of linages. In tlib course of 
the proceedings’ he learned the name 
of the author of tlio attacks. Sir Alex- . 
under had the excuse of having been 
himself the object of similar attacks, 
and he was under the mistake of sup- 
posing Stuart the author. One of 
Sir Alexander's stanzas ran thus. It 
alluded to Stuart's bringing an action 
at law instead of trying the ca?e by 
single combat : — 

** Some knights of the pen, man, 

Are all ffentlemen^ mam 

Ilk hodff'a a limb of the law, man ; 

Tacks, bonds, precognitions, 

Bills, wills, and petitions, 

And ought blit a trigger some draw, man." 

« ‘ The Earl of Rosalyn, oil reading tlieso 
documents, saw at oneo tiiat there was but one 
course to be followed, llo sought and ob- 
tained An interview with the late Baronet, 
and made two propositions ; in tho first place, 
that if he would deny the calumnies were 
his, bis simple assertion w'ould bo taken as 
conclusive against all evidence whatever. 
But he did not say that they were not his. 

1 wish he could have said so ; but he was a 
gentleman, and he knew lie could not say so 
truly. Yet another proposal w'as made to 
him. * Let us take it, Sir Alexander, as a 
mere bad joke. Say but you am sorry for 
it ; that it was a squib ; and that you had 
no serious intention of impeaching the lionour 
or courage of Mr. Stuart.' I am sure that was 
a proposition as mild as the greatest peace- 
maker could possibly have made ; and it was a 
proposition to which the party mi^ht have 
acceded without the slightest imputation on 
hU honour. Yet that satisfaction he re- 
fused, He said, * J cannot submit to be ca- 
techised. 1 will make neither denial nof 
apology.’” 

' It was scarce possible after this, In 
the feelings on the subject of duelling 
that prevailed some eight-and-tweuty 
years ago, perhaps that still pi'evail, to 
avoid a meeting. Boswell fired in the 
air —<• Stuart’s pistol was discharged 
with fatal eftect. The details of the 
evidence produced on his trial are not 
important for us to adduce ; it is (It, 
however, to state that they are of con- 
siderable interest, and are well given 
by Mr. Townsend. The speech of 
l^rd Jef&ey in this case is above all 
luraise. It rests the defence mainly on 
liie ground taken by Dr. Johnson, and 
the oireomstance that Johnson’s con- 
versations on the subject, so frequent 
os' to prove that he was delivering a 


fixeil opinion, and not merely engage! 
In gladiatorial argument, are found 
recorded in his lue by the father of 
Sir Alexander Boswell, made the refe- 
rence to him appear more natural than, 
it could in any other case. The diffi- 
culty of acquitting a man of murder, 
who deliberately has ahed the blood of 
another, while the logaV definition pf 
murder remains what it is, is dealt 
with in much the same way as in the 
cases tried in England and in Ire- 
land: — 

“ * I conceive the criminal law of this 
liappy country to consist, not in the barba- 
rous and implacable severity of its antiquated 
statutes, not in the severe and impraedcable 
doctrines that may still retain their places in 
books of law, even of the greatest autliority ; 
not even, I say it with great submis.sion, in 
the dicta that may fall from the lips of those 
high and stern magistrates, the judges of the 
land, who are l>oiuid to assert all the seve- 
rity of the code which they arc appointed to 
uphold, and in their places to countenanco 
or sanction no relaxation of it, however hard 
and inoperative in the correction of crimes it 
may be. But, I say, the criminal law” of 
this Imppy country consists in the authorised 
and iipproviid practice of its courts of crimi- 
nal law — as this is ultimately embodied in 
the papular, admired, and consistent ver- 
dicts of juries. X am far from saying that 
juries have any dispensing power over the 
law. 1 am far from saying, tliough that 
has been said, that they have a rightful 
power to dijvippoint tl\jp law, where its sanc- 
tions have been plainly incurred. But, I 
say, that where the verdicts of juries have 
met, for a course of time, with the general 
approbation of the community, and the sanc- 
tion of the courts under whose authority they 
are pronounced — when they go on in au 
uniform scries, and all point one way, they 
then make and constitute that real aud prac- 
tical law, on Avhicli all the subjects of the 
land arc entitled to rely, and on the admi- 
nistration of which the people, with the 
greatest security, may depend. And, in 
trutii, it is a proud and fortunate circuoi- 
stanco for this coimtiy, that such an insti- 
tution as a juiy should exist, with power 
occasionally to temper the severity of that 
law, which a court of another descriptioa 
would tooiiiilexibly enforce, and thusatatly 
to Abrogate statutes, or maxims of common 
law, which the course of the times, the pro- 
gress of manners, the disappearance of some 
crimes, and the rise of others, may have 
rendered inapplicable and unnecessary, tf 
(he law hod become too severe for the age, 
juries should refuse to enforce it. In Eng^ 
land tills power of juries is not only recog- 
nised as existing, and winked at by jiA%es, 
bntis subscribed^to by them, and appUnM 
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not only by ttnef eoutitiry ftt large, among 
'wbom these juries have never Known 
to have lost their credit, but even by the 
j^ndges themselves, from whose dicta they 
occasionally dissent.**’ 

He tlicn instances the oases of steal- 
ing to the amount of forty shillings. 
This o:6fcnce was a capital crin»c ; juries 
refused to convict, or, with the appro- 
bation of the judges, evaded subjecting 
the prisoner to this extreme penalty, 
by finding the value of the goods stolen 
to be of less value than forty shillings. 
In indictments for chiid-iiuirdcr, a 
Scotch act of parliament made conceal- 
ment- of pregnancy on the part of the 
mother proof of guilt-juries refused 
to convict, and judges did not disap- 
prove ; in one case, Jcirrey said he 
remembered the presiding judge re- 
buking thc' public prosecutor for bring- 
ing such a case to trial, and telling 
him plainly “if he did, proceed on that 
statute ho (the judge) would take cave 
there should be an acquittal.” 

In his instructions to the jury, the 
presiding judge on Mr. fc5tuiU‘t’s trial 
dwelt on the provocations given, the 
terms of accommodation proposed and 
rejected, and the conduct and bearing 
of iho prisoner throughout ; and though 
he stated that “ no false punctilio of a 
notion of honour could vindicate an 
act terminating fatally to a fellow- 
creature,” he yet thought the jury had 
a right to consider thc provocation, 
and the unsuccessful overtures for ac- 
commodation. Tlie verdict was an 
immediate one of acquittal. Wo find 
by a note to this “trial” that Mr. 
Stuart, who aftenvards edited thc 
Courier, and who published “ Travels 
in America,” died a few months ago 
while Mr. Townsend's book was passing 
through the press. 

. The next trial is one to which, at the 
time of its occurrence, unusual interest 
was attached. It is the trial of Lord 
Cardigan for felony, in shooting at 
Captain Tuckett. This was a case 
before the House of Peers. Thc rank 
of the party accused — the frequent 
mention of his name in the newspa- 
pers from disputes in his regiinenU— 
the notoriety of the fact of the duel — 
the circumstance that this was the first 
criminal trial- that had ever taken 
place for engamng in a duel which had 
not been attend^ with loss of life— and 
move fiban alb the unusual , solemnity 
of a trial before the House of Peers, 


attracted ptiblie attentioii In a degree 
perhaps unexampled, fik^xnething 'Oi* 
injustice had been done, or seems to 
have been done^ to the traverser. The 
grand jury at the Central Criminal 
Court, who found true bills against 
Lord Cardigan and his second, threw 
out the bills against Captain Tuckett 
and his second, though sustained by 
tiie same evidence. It is probable tbitt 
tbe sympatbies of the tribunal by whom 
Lord Cardigan was to be tried were 
with thc accused, and it was thc same 
contest between the course of conduct 
supposed to be imperatively required 
by the conventional usages of society, 
and that enjoined by the law, which 
was in principle involved in this as in 
all former judicial investigations of 
crime b)' duel. That the life of the ac- 
cused was not involved in the result— 
fur tlic pleading did not state the fact 
of Cajitain Tuckett’s being wounded, 
which would have varied the olfence, 
and the indictment was not framed 
umier Lord Jillcnborongh’a Act, but 
under a recent statute of I Victoria- 
increased the probability of a finding 
against tlie accusf^xl. On tho whole, 
the position of Lord Clardigan was one 
of serious danger. Lord Denman pre- 
sided as Lord High Steward, the At- 
torney- fJencral (now Lord Campbell) 
staled thc case for tho prosocution, 
and thc defence was conducted by Sir 
William Pollctt. 

A duel was proved to have taken 
place between two gentlemen, one of 
whom was wounded. Immediately after 
thc duel, the parties whofircd, and their 
seconds, were arrested. One of tho 
parties was the Earl of Cardigan— the 
other, on giving a card with his name 
and address, was allowed to be taken 
to his lodgings. The Attorney-General 
sought to give thc card in evidence, 
and a long discussion took place as to his 
right to do so. For the itouso to have 
come to any decision on tho admissibi- 
lity of thc evidence it would have been 
necessary to order strangers to with- 
draw ; and to avoid this inconvenience 
tbe Attorney-General delayed {Hresefihg 
this piece of evidence. 

The indictment in all its counts 
called Captain Tuckett “ Harveyr Gar- 
nett Phipps Tuckett.” A poUceman 
proved the fact of tho duel, andi was 
proving .that Captain Tuckett called 
at the police-office and gave his name^ 
wh^ ho was interrupts by Sir Wil- 
liam Follett witli the question, “ Was 
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liord Cardigan present?*’ and being 
olilijs^scl Ui answer that Jm was not, the 
examinutiun of this witness dosed. 
Another witness for tlio ]»rosectition 
was asked the Christian natnes of Cap- 
tain Tu^ett, whose place of residence 
he proved, and answered ‘‘Harvey 
Tuckett.” The army agent, through 
whom Tuckett received bis pay, was 
called, Ilekncw Harvey GamettPhipps 
Tuckett, but did not know where he 
lived. Every effort to connect tho 
Harvey Tuckett of tho witnesses who 
proved the facts of the duel, with the 
Harvey Ganictt Phij)ps 'ruckett of the 
indictment, hud fiiilccl, when the Attor- 
ney-General again produced the card. 
On tho cimrs being shown to Sir W. 
Follett he said, “ 1 do not object to its 
being read." Tho card was giv(*u in 
and road, “ Captain Harvey Tnckelt, 
13, llainilton-phico, New'-Uoad.” Tlie 
case for tho pi*o.secution chjscd — Kol- 
lett’s triumph was complete, and the 
failure of the case for the ]vosecution 
seems to have fak(*n th*> Crown by 
surprise. It was impossible to say that 
the person at whom Lord Cardigan 
shot was the Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett of the indictment. Tho i»re- 
sumption from the evidence would ho 
the other way, if it woixj a case, for 
presumption. “ Bui tjaid Lonl CSir- 
igan's counsel, “ours is yet 
trongcr case. This is not a case for 
presumption ; positive ovideneo must 
be given to prove the identity of the 
person mentioned in the indictment as 
oeing the parly against whom the of- 
iencQ is alleged to have been com- 
mitted.” 

There (;an bo no doubt that thoro 
was disappointment in the public 
mind at tW abortive issue of this 
prosecution, which seemed to depend 
on legal techiiiculitios. It was proved 
that Lord Cardigan had shot at some 
one, and this constituted the crime. 
The reasons, absolutely unanswerable, 
which render it necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice that the very facts of a 
case should be stated in the indict- 
m^t, and that the allegation, which 
the prosecutor pledges himself to, 
should be {proved, and not one which 
may be equivalent to it, are not such 
as the public mind easily appreciates, 
and the result was regarded as the 
effect of a preconcerted trick. 

The dndmg waS' necessarily one of 
8e(|tiittAh ^ Desman infbr sung 
the fioose U^at there isae e Mure c? 


proof. Althou^ an unusual course, 
Lord Denman’s reasons for advising 
this eonwe were published by special 
direction of the House. We re"re% 
that we have not space for more than 
a sentence 

“ ‘ It was urged, that the person u.sing juid 
owning the four names was not sliown to be 
the same person who, under the name of 
Captain Harvey Tuckett, had been engaged 
in a duel fought on Wimbledon Coimnon. 

“ ‘ No fact is easier of proof in its own 
n.aturo, and numerous witnesses arc always 
at hand to establish it with respect to any 
pi'r-Hon conversant witli society. In the pre- 
sent ease tlio simplest means were accessible. 

If those who conduct the prosecution had 
i>!>tained yoiir lordships’ order for the ap- 
pi'Aranccat your bar of Captain 'fuckett, and 
if the \\iti losses of the duel had deposed to 
Ids bfdng the man who left tlie field after 
receiving Lord Cardigan’s shot, Mr. Codd 
might have been asked whether that was 
the gtoulenuin wliom he knew by the four 
nanii s set fortii in the indictment. lUs an- 
swer in (he ainrimilivc would have been too 
conclusive on tlic point to admit of tho pre- 
sent objection being taken. 

“ * vScveral otlicr methods of proof will 
readily suggo'^t themselves to your lonbhips* 
mliidH. Kven if obstacles hud been inter- 
I>osed by distance of time and place, by the 
^wverty of those seeking to enforce tho law, 
by the death df witnessc.s, or other casual- 
ties, it cannot bu doubted that the accu-scd 
inu.<>t have Ijad the bcnetlt of the failure of 
proof, however occasioned ; and hero, wliore 
none of tlntse causes can account for the de- 
liciency, it seems too much to rcipiiro that 
your lordships slioukl volunteer the pre.sump- 
lion of a fact, winch, if true, might have 
been made clear and manife-st to every man’s 
understanding by flic shortest process.”' 

TIjo next of these trials is that of 
Coiirvoisior, for tho murder of Lord 
'VVilUani Jluissoll. Tim facts of this 
c:isc arc probably within the recollec- 
tion of most of our readers; but at- 
tention has been accidentally directed 
to it from the circumstance, that the 
bamstor wdio defended (Jourvoisier 
was, ill the course of the trial, made oo- 
qiiuinted by the prisoner with his guilt, 
'Fhat bairrister was placed in cirenm-. 
stanees exceedingly embarrassinv ; and 
comments, the most unreasonable that 
can be imagined, have been mode as to 
the course he adopted. It is said that 
he spoke of “ tho secret guilt known 
to heaven alone,” and this at a time 
whoa he himself knew wiio tibe guilty 
pemn was f that he eYOBs.exsiiiii&ed 
some of the witnesses on the suppo- 
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' sition of tkeiv guilt, at a time that ho tage^of being aUe to ocmault with hk 

‘ must have known their innouei^. Wo coutiKeh and that for this {Kirpo.so lie 

believe^ that every one of these state- sboaUl be free to tell him the fact of hk 

injjmts 19 , in point of faot, inaccurate ? guilt, without being, by such eontmu« 

btB, were every one of them literally nication, ileprived of hkiidvocacy. As 

true, we think ho did no 11101*0 tlian his to the kind of pledges and protesta- 

prolfessional duty. As to the statement, tions which oonnsel may give of l^eir 

that the guilt was known to Heaven clients' innocence, we think this a mei’e 
alone, it is unlikely that such a phrase question of taste, and tliat they im- 
was used; but if it were, it dues not seem ply nothing more of either truth or 
to us in reality to express more with re- iiJsehood than the plea of not guilty,** 

ference to the case than is implied in the which does no more than defy you to 

fact, that the prisoner is there an un- prove guilt. This entire controversy 
convicted man — that we have no right about Coiirvoisier*s counsel sce'mod to 
to presume his guilt. Some person us, from first to last, exceedingly fool- 
must have committed the crime. The ish. No other right was claimed or 
statement that Heaven alone knows exercised than the ortlinary one of 
who the guilty person is, cannot be counsel; and had the barrister who 
intended to mean that the undiscovered held Coiirvoisier’s brief tiu’own it down 
criminal does not know bis own guilt ; when he learned his climit's guilt, such 
and we cannot think that, whether an act would, in onr ouinion, have 
such language was used or not, there been altogether inexcusable. The pri- 
is any violation of truth or candour in Miner's counsel has the right—^nay, 
its use, when limited and restricted in wo tliink it is his duly.— to suggest 
its meaning by the known rehitious of every pr)ssible interpretation of the 
client and counsel.* As to suggesting, faints proved, consistent with the pre- 
in his cross-examination of witnesses, sumed innocimec of his client; and in 
that they, or any others, were guilty, cross-examining, however severely, or 
and thus porsuatling a jury to acquit however pointe<lIy, a Crown witness, 
his client, wo thiiik nothing but tlio whatever suspicion such examination 
improbability of such a course sue- may tlirow on the witness, it seems to 
cceding, should necessarily deter couii- us plain tliat, in I'eality, no more is 
sel from venturing on it. We agi*eo done than if counsel said in words, <‘It 
with Lord Brougliain, in the fullest is just Ss reasomible to try and tix guilt 
meaning that can be given to his words, on you as on the prisoner at the bar : 
that an advocate should **kuQw, in as plausible a case might be made 
the discharge of his oflicc, but one .igaiiist you," To this, and to nothing 
person in the world — his client, and more, dues the assumed right amount; 
none other. To save that client by all and this right duos not seem to us in 
expedient means — to protect tliat cli- tlie slightest degree varied by t}ie fact 
ent at all hazard, and all cost to ail of counsel, from whatever reason, dis- 
othors, and among others, to himself— believing his client’s innocence. Cour- 
is the highest and most unquestioned voisior's counsel is not interested in 
of hU duties." It is mci’e adectation pressing this to the extent that in princi- 
to say that, in ninety-nine out of every pic it may b (3 pressed, as it was on the 
hundred cases in which counsel holds first day of the trial ho cross-examined 
a brief for a prisoner, ho does not one of the witnesses for the Crown in 
knowthatprisonertobeguilty. Scarcely such away os to suggest her pariict. 
a man is put on his trial who is not pation in the crime ; and it was only 
guilty ; and we think counsel’s duty is on the second that Courvoisier coni* 
in no degree aifected by tlie fact of inunicatod to him the fact of his 
whether there has been a formal com- liaving coinniittod the murder. We 
munication by the client of his guilt, think that if, in his conduct with Fe<. 
On the contrary, we think the prisoner spcct to liis trial, counsel made any 
should not be deprived of the advun- mistake, it was that of consulting wHn 


* Thera Is a wide stop between the advocate and witnc9s,*l tui acute but severe Judge 

once remarked to a jury. “ The counsel has said, I think ihia^ and / 6e/teee that, A eoun^ ' 
has ao^right to say what he thinks, or what he believes ; but, since he has told you, gentle* 
belief, I will yonimuiei that were yon to be^ve Mnik and noqiut hUf eUent, 
he wattldbetheveiyfint.iiiaalnthoworldtoUuc^«tyoit**.-.WAh'p.dd4 . 
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: Ilk ti^encl«4^V cpcanimc ,tW found 

Ijb act i» tie ciromnstaiiGee to ,£on»itt of inji^te stolen from Lord 
as it is plain that cases may William Busk^U'S. Iftliere ^asadoubt, 
be ^sily imagined in wbicb his corn- this unexpected cirdims^n/^, comij|g 
umbication to any one whatever of this to Kght at such a momehi, disposed™ 
OoiY^ienlial disdosure, might possibly it. The sort of .managei^imntf as it 
affect his Client'S life. In this, and in oould not but appear to be, about the 
this alone, we think he was wrong, trunk, would have made .It appear 
There were in this trial some very re- not improbable that there was somo- 
inarkable ci^pmstanccs. Though sue- thing of trick in the getting np of 
picion from the first was directed to other parts of the evidence,, intended 
Courvoisier, there was the gbsbnce of to show Courvolsier tp be a thief. This 
prpbd’le motive to the crime. His came in to fix .all that was doubtful, 
trunk tvas searciied by the police, and To coiic,eal his thefts, and enjoy iii 
nothing to confirm suspiciornvas found security the stolen property, was the 
there. A largo reward was offered : probable motive of the murderer. Wc 
and then, on a second pimtcIi in the regret that Mr. Townsend has been 
same trunk, gloves stained with blood cimbied only to give us fragments of 
were found ; and again, some eight or the speech dn defence of Courvoisier, 
ten days aflci*, are found at the top which appears to have boon a very 
of the trunk two blood-siained hand- able one. 

kerchmfa, marked witli the inusoiiers lii coHsidering tlio cpiestion of the 
initials. The luindkerchiofs, wliich extent of counseTs privilege, it should 
were not found .on the iwn previous not bo forgotten that cases exist of 
searches, it was surely fair in counsel moral guilt, where the pris<mt*r is not 
to suggest had been placed in the trunk legally guilty. It is not enough that 
afterwards, Courvoisier was in gaol in a man is criminal, but a precise crime 
the interval, and had no opportunity must be alleged against him ; aiidwith 
of placing them there. AVliat is the wliatcver skill an indictment may be 
fairness of reproaching counsel with framed, the crime charged may be dif- 
suggesting that ihcv had been after- ferent from that proved. 'Ine con* 
wards placed there by others, and for fessions of tv prisoner will be to some 
the purpose of obtaining, by '^urvoi- particular fact, which it is not impos- 
sier’s conviction, a share in tiro hirgo sible may not amount to the crime 
reward that was offered ? Such a solu- charged, or may even exceed it ; and, 
Sion of the fact may not have boon a in either case, he may bo legally en- 
true one. That is not the question, titled to an acquittal. Is that legal 
Was it not a possible one? — was it not a right to be annulled because ho has 
supposition that it was fair for the jury said to his counsel ** I am guilty— do- 
to exapiine ?. So much did one of the the best you can for mo ?” With the 
policemen shuffle, when exauiliicd with exception that wc have stated, wo 
respect to this .search of the ti*unk, threughout approve of the course 
that the judge who tried the case adopted by Courvoisier’s counsel. 
(Tindal) bid the jury to place no re- The remarkable case of “The King 
Banco on his testinvony. against M‘lNaughten* for the murder 

A strange incident occurred during of Mr. Drummond,*’ is the next in the 
the course of the trial, calculated to volume. Ou this w'e arc not now dis- 
rcmQve such doubt from the mind of posed to dwell,' as it was a subject of 
the jury,^ as the absence of ade(|uatc dischssion wdth us at the time of the 
motive might create. . Courvoisier, a occurrence ; and there does not seem 
few w^s before the murder* left a to be at the .moment any object in 
parcel in thatcare.of a h>ei;|phwoij^an, bHuging befbre the public mind the 
who kept a 8^ of hotel, where he had guestiou of the responsibility of the 
been a serv^Mit some yeiirs before, , insene in criminal cases. It does, not 
She laid Uio pibreel aslden and fbrigot seem possible to fix the law with more 
msbopt it# tfflt on the second day of precision^ than in the language of the 
hmking aceid^tally %b a judges of Bnj^ndv. to questions auo- 
something mittedby theLcard jOhan^Uorfor their 
abd^ dopryot^er,. which .’led her to, decision. Where jnsiimity is set up as 

^ rl^mar 'UsmatitT kUoimiKe, 
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a defence# ** the jury ought to be told 
in all cases# that every man is pre. 
sumed to be sane# and to possess a suf. 
ficient degree of reason to be respon- 
sible for ms crimes, until the contrary 
bo proved to their satisfaction; and 
to establish a defence on the ground of 
insanity, it must be clearly proved 
that# at the time of the committing of 
the act# the party accused was labour- 
ing under such a defect of reason# 
from disease of the mind, as not to 
know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing ; or, if he did know 
it# that he did not know he was doing 
what was wrong.'* 

The next trial — that of Aloxaiulor 
Alexander# claiming the title of 
Earl of Stirling# for forgery " — is the 
most remarkable in the volume. Tlic 
rank of the accused# his character for 
integrity# and the nature of the docu- 
ments alleged to be forgei-ies# gave to 
the trial unusual interest. It was bcfoTC 
the High Court of Justiciary, Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1621# James the First granted by 
charter the territory of Nova Scotia to 
Sir William Alexander; and on the 
2nd of February, 1628, ho received 
from Charles the First a grant of the 
province# since called Canada# and 
was raised to the j)ecragc by the title 
of Viscount Stirling ; he was after- 
wards created Earl of Stirling and 
Viscount Canada, and died at London 
in February, 1640. In 1739# on the 
death of the fifth Earl of Stirling# the 
title was supposed to have cxjiired. 
Twenty years after# an iucflectual 
claim was made for it by some William 
Alexander# who was a general in the 
American army. The original patents 
were to the grantee and his heirs male. 
This William's statement was that the 
male heir# on the death of the fifth 
Earl, was John# uncle of the first 
Earl# whom he claimed to represent. 
In his petition to the House of Lords 
in 1761# be stated that his family had 
long resided in North America# from 
which he described himself as having 
returned in 1757* He also stated# 
as a formal part of his case# that he 
had been served and return^ nearest 
and lawful heir of Henry the fifth 
Earl on the 20th of March, 1759. 
The claim was# it would seem i^m the 
Journals of the House of Lords# aban- 
doned# and William Alexander re- 
turned to America without having 
produced any evidence in support of 
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his petition. His, however# appears 
to have been by no means acclaim dos*. 
tituto of some colour of probability, 
and one, at all events# consistent with 
the terms of the original patents. Half 
a century passed away# and no more 
was hear^ of the Stilling peerage# when 
another claimant rose up in the per- 
son of Alexander Alexander. 

Alexander Alexander was the son 
of a Birmingham merchant of the 
name of Humphries, who went to 
France in 1802# was caught up like 
other English visitors, and imprisoned 
in Verdun, where he died in 1807* 
His son# who had accompanied him# 
was detained at Verdun till 1814; 
the affairs of the Humphries* became 
deranged, and how they were sup- 
ported in Franco is not known. In 
1812# Alexander married a Neapolitan 
lady# ail intimate acquaintance of 
Madame Norrnand, the celebrated 
Parisian sybil." The prophetess read 
his destiny — he was to attain liigh 
honour, and encounter severe trials." 
The oracle was not altogether out, and 
the judicial investigation of Edinburgh 
was) we suppose, one of the predicted 
trials. 

Ill 1814 he came to England, and 
set up a school at Worcester. 

In 1815# he first stated bis claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, through his mo- 
ther. Hannah Alexander# the daughter 
of a Lb'csbj'terian cleigyinan in Dimliii.^ 
In 1824# he obtained the rpyal licence 
to take the name of Alexander# and 
soon after assumed the title of Earl of 
Stirling and Dovan# and designated 
his mother countess. 

In 1831# he granted to his agent 
16,000 acres of land in Canada# and 
made him a baronet# in the terms of a 
clause in the charter of 1621. In tho 
same year he petitioned for leave to do 
homage at the coronation, ns heredi- 
tary lieutenant of Nova Scotia. lie 
then issued a proclamation to the baro- 
nets of Novfi Scotia, informing them 
of important rights and interests of 
which they were not aware. He pub- 
lished a prospectus, offering for sale 
lands in any quantities that might be 
agreed on ; and one of his advertise- 
ments stated that at the hereditary 
lieutenancy office of the Lord Pio- 
pnetor of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Canada# every encourage- 
ment and countenance wbuld be given 
to individuals who might be disposed 
to form a company# and the hereditary 
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Ijeuteni^nt would liiraself take one- 
teuth of tijG shares of which e.yh com- 
pany mi^ht think it desirable it shoiihl 
consist/’ Oh, John Bull, tluhn Hull, 
tjjou that hast ears to hear everything 
but the truth, for ten long yeai-s didst 
thou listen to these addresses to thy 
cupidity— for ten long years, thou that 
stom-st and starvest thy prophets — yea, 
and in thy self-glorification, buildest 
mouiimeuts to those whom thou hast 
stoned and starved, didst support in 
what might bo almost called atllaence, 
this man, who had no other claim on 
tjheo than these impudent prctiuisions. 
It was, perhaps, but natural that the 
individual should be— as bo cortainly 
was — A kind of favorite in socioly. 
He, and those to whom his applica- 
tions were addixisscd, were worshii)pers 
of the same idols. Ilia was but a short^T 
cut to wealth and rank, and for a wliiic 
it seemed successful. Iji whattn^er state 
of mind he commenced this strange i)ro- 
ceeding, it was soon tainted with fraud. 
The notoriety of his claims, and the bold- 
ness with wliich they were advanced, 
enabled him to raise money to largo 
^mounts. Through one agent he got 
^13,000. He sent in a jivotest to 
Lord Grey agtiinst any interterence 
with his hereditary rights by Colonial 
Governments ; and jietitioned the 
House of Commons against the New 
Brunswick Company Bill, as inter- 
fering with the territories of the Earl 
of Stirling {^ud Viscount Canada. He 
voted at idl elections of Scottish |3eers 
since 1825 ; and pleaded succcsstully, 
in the Common Pleas in England, his 
privilege as a peer from arrest. If he 
did not believe himself Hurl of Stirling, 
never was there a bolder or more fear- 
less impostor ; if guiltless of imposture, 
never was th^ro a man >vlio lived so 
long in such strange delusion. It is 
not ininossible that lie was the dupe of 
a fraudulent trick ; this, though there 
is little ill the evidence to suggest or 
sustain such a view, wo almost Udieve 
to have been the case. 

In one of the many proceedings in 
which he claimed to bo E^rl of Stir- 
ling, he produced documents to csta- 
blish his right which were impounded, 
and a prose^tion for forgery 4ii'octed 
against him. 

The original vmtent gave the dignity 
pf JBarl to Sir william Alexander and 
ilia heini nmlQ. This could answer no 
purpose for the present claimant, as, 
even on Ihe euppositibn of his being 


descended from Sir William, he was 
not heir male i-.- 

“ Tlio cxccrpt on wbicli he founded his 
claims, alleged to be a forgery, pretended |o 
he taken from a charter which operated a 
change in the destination, and was a grant 
from the crown to William, first Earl of 
Stirling, ‘ and the heirs male of his body ; 
whom failing, to the eldest heirs female, 
without division, of the last of such heirs 
male.’ 'flie Crown olHrc'rs contendefl that 
iliis was not a genuine but a forged docu- 
ment, and made three startling proposi- 
tions : — that it was not the excerpt of any 
cliartpr ; that there never was sucli a char- 
tin- ; tlmt there never could have been such 
a charter. Each of tiutse. positions was 
proved by iutenial and historical ovidcuce.” 

It would appear that the forms of 
Scottish law give some facilities for 
fraud in the case of titles. Suppose a 
person wishing to represemt himself as 
heir to anybody, ho has but to get a 
brieve from Chancery, and a jury is 
cmpannelled, and such evidence as the 
party chooses to produce is laid before 
the jury. The proceeding is altoge- 
ther cx yw/rfe, and no person is heard 
in opposition to the claims, except one 
who mak(>s precisely the same claim in 
the same right. ^ Imagine a man 
choosing to give hirnsclf any extinct 
title, ami no one hoard in opposition to 
this who has not a fancy for the same 
title, in this way a case is made, and 
where property is not aflected, the 
thing is very likely never to be ex- 
amined, and an ambitious man may 
exalt himself into a peer, perhaps, or a 
baronet of Nova Scotia, or some such 
dignity, with no great difliculty. He 
is served, as it is called, as heir of so 
jumI so, and the service being returned 
into the Court of Chancery, is evi- 
dence of his right. In this way the 
claimant of the Stirling peerage had 
himself sorv(?d as heir of the first and 
the fifth Earls of Stirling. The claim- 
ant appears to have thought that there 
was no way of getting rid of the effect 
of the service, inasmuch as there was 
no rival claimant ; but by some prero- 
gative process, if we understand the 
matter rightly, bis p^igree was inves- 
tigated, and the services reduced ; or, 
as wo would sa/, quashed. Lord 
Cockbnrn’s judicial decision against 
the validity of the services was ex- 
pressed in a very able judgment. This 
was in 1836. When that judgment 
j^nounced, bb went to Fa- 
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ris-..^agaiii consulted the prophi^Sih 
and in Julvi ISdTs received from her 
a map of Canada, with certificates on 
the back which snppUcd all the defuots 

S oiuted out in his case by the judicial 
eterminadon of 1836. These certifi- 
cates were all cliargcd to bo fwgerios. 
They were dated in 1706, ami pur. 
ported to be statements about au 
ancient charter preserved in Actwlia. 
One is from a person named Philip 
Mallett, who sends his friend this map 
to show him what vast territories the 
King of England has given to one of 
his subjects; and he tiien states the 
grant to be to William Earl of Stir- 
ung and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, to the eldest heirs le- 
malc,^ without division, &c., of the hist 
()f said males.*’ This memorandum, 
which runs to great length, is followed 
by another, in which a M. St. Es- 
tienne certifies all the reasons which 
led Mallet to inscribe this on the map, 
and adds:— With such documents, 
no person in France can question tho 
existence of such a charter.” Then 
comes another inscription on the 
map : — ** Flephier” Bisnop of Nismes 
authentientes it with his autograph, 
and bis certificate is so framed as to 
imply that ho has compared the ab. 
struct on tho map with a copy of tho 
orijiinal charter. 

Pasted on the back of the map was 
a lei ter from Joliu Alexander, whom 
ilie cliiiiiiiint calls John of Antrim, 
and wlio makes such a statement 
this document of the pedigree as meets 
Lord Cockburn’s objections. This 

letter is dated Antrim, August 25th, 
1707 .^ 

This old map must have been a 
cui iosity ; for in addition to all that 
we have mentioned, there was a cerd. 
float 0 from Fonelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray, who vouches for Mallet, 
and authenticates tho map. Next 
comes the strongest fact of all : Louis 
XV. writes on the map— “ This note 
is worthy of more attention under 
present circumstances, but let the copy 
of the original charter be seqt to 
De Foe himself could not con. 
jure up more shadows from the world 
in which dead kings and arclibishops 
are likely to be found, than appear cm 
this map which came from the hamis 
of the French prophetess. It seema 
almost a pity to disturb tho necyo- 
mantia. On the iVout of the map was 
the date of 1703^ and all tho docu- 


ments, whether written or pasted, on 
the back— some were written, others 
pasted — ^bore dates later than 1708. 
iTnluckily, the date on the map was 
not that of the issue of the parti- 
cular copy, but of the period from 
which the copyright was to run : the 
words at the oottom of tho map were, 
“ A\^ privilege pour vingt ans, 17Qd,** 
The particular copy adds the words, 
“Par Guillaume Delisle, premier 
geographe du Koi.*' Delisle did not 
obtain his appointment of premier 
geographe till 1718. The patent ap. 
pointing Delisle was put in evidence, 
and bore date August 24th, 1718. 
Flechier and Fenelon had both died 
before this copy of the map was in ex* 
istonce. 

Evening visits of the claimant to 
the prophetess, who was seventy-five 
years or age, were proved ; and letters 
proved toTiave been given by her to 
tho claimant, seeking to establish som^ 
of the facts stated on tho map. But 
these were not proved to be mrged— i 
they were very probably genuine, but 
proved a part or the fraud. 

It does not seem necessary, after 
what wo have stated, to give the evi- 
dence of chemists and others as to the 
character of the ink with which the 
certificates on the map were written. 
The jury unanimously found, <nhe 
excerpt-charter and the documents on 
the map to be forged ; and they, by a 
majority, found it not proven that the 
pannel [the traverser] forged the said 
docunients, or is guilty art and part 
tliercof, or that he uttered them 
knowing them to be forged.” This is 
an exceedingly painful ease. Nothing 
could be higher than the testimony 
given in favour of the claimant's ho- 
nour end integrity, by witnesses of 
the highest rank — men who had known 
him at school and through life, and 
who continued his friends. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with tlio evidence—. 
perhaps with tho probabilities of the 
case— that this man, possibly half in- 
sane with his dream of peerage and 
pro^rty, was himself, as has occurred 
in the case of other claimants of litlet, 
the victim, not alone of hisowneagOt 
credulity, but of tho dishonest pur- 
poses of persons speculating on the 
success of this miserable imposture. 
The French pro;^ete88, and the do- 
cuments supped by her, are more 
like this than anything else. It is im- 
possible not to regard the claimant M 
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penonalljr mixed Up in every part of 
the case ; and we think some taint of 
lurking insanity must have first sug- 
gested pretensions* which actually had 
no ground whatever to rest on. There 
does not seem the slightest reason to 
think ho bad any connexion whatever 
with the Stirlinjg family. The case 
Is one which it is difficult lb un- 
derstand on any supposition. 

The next trial, that 'with which Mr. 
Townsend’s first volume closes* is an 
Irish case — no other than that of 
Smith O’Brien for high treason. There 
can be no object in our bringing be- 
fore our readers any of the particulars 
of that strange case ; and* even if we 
did not shrink instinctively from the 
discussion, we have nut left ourselves 
room for comment. Whci^ there is 
so much to deploiu* and so much to 
make us* as a people* ashamed of the 
whole business of 1848 ; while the 
absurdity of the affair is almost more 
disgraceful to beings endowed with 
reason than its criminality — it is some 
comfort to find an English barrister-^ 
no great jud^e* certainly, though lie- 
corner of Macclesfield — praising the 
mode in which the trial was conducted. 
He seems somewhat disappointed* no 
doubt; at the Attorney-General’s calm 
statement of the case for the Crown ; 
the plain business-speech—the only 
one proper on such an occasion— was 
not to the Recorder’s taste. *<The 
Attorney.General despaired of wear- 
ing the mantle of Plunket* and dis- 
carded eloquence altogether.” But 
on whomsoever else his praises fall* the 
hero of his narrative is our eloquent 
countr)*man* Whiteside ; and it does 
our heart good to see how much he 
is admired. In him ho recognises 
the great orator to whom is entrusted 
** the foren^c honour of his country.” 
In describing eloquence, Townsend 
himself fancies that no is emulating the 
great sublime be draws. But this Is a 
^take. The Recorder of Macclesfield 
is not destined to be a ^eat speaker. 
Still let us hear him. *^Mr. Whiteside* 
for the defence, struck a key note of 
national pathos which must have 
vibrated though the hearts of his 
hearers. His wit and humour flashed 
forth’ occasionally in cross-examining 
the adverse witnesses* but under mani- 
fest 1‘estrnint* for ho must have felt 
bowed down and oppressed by tbe 
hopeiCfl^ncss df his position, and con- 
stripued to make technical objections 
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to tbe proceedings* which a feeling of 
chivalrous fidelity to the desperate for. 
tunes of his client alone could justify-'* 
Neither of Whiteside's speech in de- 
fence of his client* nor of any other 
part of the case, do wo think Mr. 
Townsend's a faithful abstract. Much 
of what was most eficctive in it was 
altogether omitted. Of the legal 
arguments which from time to time 
arose in the progress of the case, 
we have no account whatever. In- 
deed, the fault) the great fault* of 
Mr. Townsend's book »* that he seU 
dom states a law argument like a man 
who fully appreciates its force. A 
short, small* smart joke is what he 
loves best ; and the dulness of detail 
in some of the English and Scottish 
cases, seems, every now and then, to 
be relieved to his mind by some mise- 
rable quibble or other, which the ori^ 
ginal uttercr of it must grieve to 
see reported. Where there is any- 
thing of powerful reasoning preserved 
in these volumes, it seems but a fortu- 
nate accident; of Whiteside’s best pas-- 
sages none, or next to none, ai‘e given ; 
of Fitzgerald’s, in the same way, very 
little is preserved. The counsel for the 
Crown* and the presiding judge* are 
not much better used ; and poor 
Meagher, who was convicted of nigh 
treason at the same commission with 
O'Brien* has to complain of a note in 
which his foolish— it is here called his 
{^thetic — appeal at the close of his 
trial* is printed. 

The Chief Justice (Blackbume's) 
charge is broken into piece-meal frag- 
rocQts. Its great value was as a 
whole* and there can bo no excuse 
whatever for its omission. 

Nothing could bo more distinctly 
proved than the treason of O'Brien 
and his associates. The verdict could 
not be other than of guilty; but it 
was accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy 5 and Lord Clarendon, 
when in the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative he spared the lives of these 
men* acted with humimity* which was 
felt* under all the circumstances of 
the casc,^ to have been wisdom. After 
the convictioD* there was an argument 
in the Queen's Bench* in which it was 
endeavoured to be shown that there 
was a mis-trial ; and the points relied 
on by tbe prisoner's counsel weira felt by 
them to be so strong that they applied 
for a writ of error. Writs of error in 
capital cases arc not allowed ** without 
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express warrant under the king's 
sign manual, or at least by the con- 
sent of the Attorncy-Goneral. Thx‘so 
therefore can rarely be brought bv the 
part^ himself, especially where he is 
attainted for an offence against the 
State but they may bo brought by 
his heir or executor, after his death, 
in more favourable times ; wliich may 
be some consolation to his family.*'* 
Such was the practice in England. As 
soon as a verdict was obtained, and 
sentence pronounced, that sentence 
was carried into eflect: and, as in Lord 
llusselFs case, when times became 
more favourable, if the family had 
interest enough for the purpose, the 
attainder was reversed. In tlio hill 
for reversing the attainder of Lord 
Kussell, his execution is called a mur- 
der. In our day, humanity and good 
sense are rather more consulted than 
of old, and the writ of error was not 
refused. The case thus .went formally 
to the House of Lords; but they 
somewhat impatiently decided points 
of law without hearing the case to 
an end, which points of law, wo think 
it exceedingly probable, had 0*Brieii 
been already hanged, would have 
boon disposed of in the other way. 
.The fact seems to be, that the 
House were afraid of these writs 
of error being issued in every Irish 
case, .and that the course of justice 
would bo thus impedc<l by one cap- 
tious objection or another. The old 
plan, of not chopping logic till after 
the cnminal was executed, and the 
friends of his family had come into 
power, would seem to have been a 
more reasonable way of securing this 
result, than the modem one of cutting 
short a forensic aigu ment. We should 
hope that the occasion may never 
again arise of seeking to investigate 
any of the questions then agitated; 
as, if the law of Ireland be not the 
same as that of England in the cob- 
duct of trials for hidi treason-^as was 
successfully asserteu by the Crown in 
O’Brien's case — such anomaly ought 
at once be cure<| by legislation.^ 

When the wntof error was disposed 
of, a new difficulty arose. O'Brien in- 
sbted that the capital sentence could 
not be commuted for transportation 
without bis consent, and he expressed 


a decided preference for being liang^. 
It w.ns doubted whether he was quite, 
sincere jn this, as it was impos- 
sible for Lord Clarendon to gratify 
him, consistently with communications 
made to O’Brien that it was intended 
to spare his life. To have hanged and 
beheaded^ him at this stage, m com- 
pliance with the legal rights ho insisted 
on, would have looked like sharp 
practice, and a bill was passed very 
rapidly through the Houses to remove 
any doubts as to the power of the Crown 
in such a case. Great lawyers said 
pch a bill was unnecessary ; yet we 
incline to think it was wise to pass 
it, as the view of the law taken by 
O'Brien is that put forward in several 
works of authority. See, for instance, 
Christian's note to Vol. I. of Black- 
stone, p. 137. The Act was passed, 
and the prisoners, convicted of high 
treason and of treason-felony in the 
Irish insurrection of 1848, were at 
lust shipped^ off. 

Since their arrival in the penal set- 
tlement they have been offered tickets 
of leave, which all but O'Brien have 
accepted. Uis refusal to accept a 
ticket of leave, or give any parole, has 
necessarily subjected him to the incon- 
venience of imprisonment ; and nothing 
can be more unfair than to reproach 
cither the government, which seems to 
have treated him with all possible 
humanity, or the governor of the prison 
in which bo insists on living — who is 
responsible for his safe custody — for 
consequences which arise from bis own 
determination to preserve the dignity 
of a rebel general unimpaired. ^ The 
public sympathy with the family of 
this most impracticable and wrong- 
headed man makes every one seek to 
forgive his strange outrage on the laws 
of society ; but it^ is one thing to seek 
excuses or palliations for his conduct 
in the peculiar constitution of his 
mind, and another to suffer men en- 
gaged in the discharge of very difficult 
and very onerous &ties to be ma- 
ligned, as every one who tries to do 
bis duty, without ministering to the 
vanity of a man, in every possible 
point of view most criminal, is sure of 
being. This can only be corrected by 
a saner state of feelmg, to which we 
believe ihe country is mat returning. 
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W« i^old luir« been glad to lutire 
coududed this notice of Mr. Town- 
86iid*8 book with praise* but it is not 
possible* in any point of view, to be 
satisfied with his account of Smith 
O’Brien’s trial. This is the only Irish 
trial in the volume. In the second 
volume of the work is the trial of 
O'OonneU for conspiracy* which is, in 
many xespects, much more ably exe- 
cuted. We cannot give high praise to 
volumes. It is not always pos- 
sible to make out a clear account of 
what actually passed in court, from 
Mr. Townsend’s narrative* and that 
narrative is very confusedly distribu- 
ted between what he calls “ introduc- 
tions’* to each trial, and the abstract of 
the trial itself. In his ** introductions,” 
he is naturally led into disquisitions, 
in which he assumes his reader to be al- 
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ready acquainted with all the details of 
the trial he is going to read ; passages are 
quoted from counsel's speeches, and 
from judges’ charges ; and then* in his 
narrative of the trial itself* these pas- 
sages are omitted because they have 
appeared in the introduction. The 
value of such a book, were such a book 
prepared with the caro it deserves* 
would be very great. Still* much* 
though not all we could wish, has 
been done by Mr. Townsend. The 
book is not without its value; and the 
desirableness of having the story — at 
least — of these remarkable trials, pre- 
served in some record less perishable 
than the newspaper* and more easily 
accessibl(^ than the law-repoii;* is not 
unlikely to secure for these volumes 
extensive circulation and popularity. 


THE POBTBY OF WORDSWORTH. 

The voice of Kaiure* in her changeful moods, 

Breathes o'er the solemn waters as they flow ; 

And ’mid the wavings of the ancient woods* 

Murniurers* now filled with joy* now sad and low. 
Thou gentle Poet* she bath tuned thy mind 
To deep accordance with the harmony 
That floats above the mountain summits free, 

A concert of Ci cation on the wind. 

And thy calm strains arc breathed as tho’ the I>ove 
And Nightingale had given thee for thy dower 
The soul of music and the heart of love ; 

For with a holy tranquillizing power* 

They fall upon the spirit* like a gleam 

'Of quiet starlight on a troubled stream. 


ON READINO MRS. BEMAN’s LAST LTNTC. 

DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION. 

Thy life was ever freshened by the sti-eams 

Of Knowledge blcnt^with Beauty, and thy soul 
Did mirror then toe star-light of its dreams, 

As in .•soft glory they were wont to roll. 

And in thy dying hour, *as Israel’s being 

Longed for a draught from tliat pm*e well* whose flow 
Had been like music to his youthful life ; 

So was the spirit yearning 3for the spring 
Of living waters — but their current low 

Ebbed from thy sold, by feverish pain controlled. 

And when at length* ’mid toil and fervent strife* 

The glorious tide of in^iratiou rolled ; 

Once thy Tips— .like him on Judah’s sod> 

Thou poured'st it forth«^aa oSering to thy God I 
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THW POETS POlTftY OF MUHStER,* 

A KEAT little volume, with this title» Derinod O’Ciiruan.* the son of b 
hes been lately publishod by O’Daly, farmer, was born about, or a little be- 
of Dublin, containing specimens of fort*, 1740, in the county of Cork, but 
the indigenous poetry (principally resided, after he grow up, in the 
songs) of Munster, both in the verna- parish of Modelligo, comity of Water- 
calar and in an English dress, and ac- ford. Young O’Curnan waJ^pecu- 
G^mpaniod by the music to which they liarly gifted by nature ; ho had a 
were set. Of the ti'anslations it is finely formed person ; a strikingly 
sufficient to say they are Clarence handsome tace ; a lively disposition ; 
Mangan's — of course excellent : he en- agreeable manners ; deep and ardent 
tered into the spirit of Irish verse with feelings, and considerable abilities ; 
a facility that is surprising, when we and was, from his early youth, a poet, 
remember that (to use the words of the Unlwppily he fell in love with a pretty 
preface) “ he was totally uuac(iuainttMl peasant girl, a native of Modelligo 
with the original liinguage, and made (the “ Mary” of his poems), who was 
his versions of Gaeliii poetry from lite- proud of the attachment of a young 
ral translations, furnished to him by man so much superior to her usual 
Irish scholars.’* associates, ami encouraged, perhaps 

In O’Daly’s pretty little book the reciprocated, his love. But she saw 
Munsterrnan bails, as familiar words, that other girls were anxious to attract 
the names of his old aciptaintances, his attentions at their dances and rus* 
Andrew M‘Grath, the merry pedlar tic recreations; and, inspired by the 
(or merry monger, as commonly called); demon of jealousy, she repaired to one 
Timothy O’Sullivan, the pious ; Denis of those old crones of whom formerly 
McNamara, the foxy; William O’ Ilcf- there were too many, who professed 
feriian, the blind ; John O’Tuomy, to deal in charms, spells, and philtres, 
the merry ; Father William English, and purchased from her a potion said 
and others ; but ho asks, “ where is to be of virtue to keep her lover con- 
Dermod O’Curnan? — why has all men- stant to herself. This she contrived 
tion of him been omitted ?” — yet he to mingle in his drink at some convi- 
deserved a niche in that miniature vial meeting; the mischievous com« 
temple of the Momonian muse, as well pound attacked his brain, and the un« 
from the interest attached to his tra- fortunate Dermod became incurably 
gical story, as from the intrinsic merit deranged. His whole temperament 
of his poetry, which is elegiac in its changed ; he lost his vivacity, and be- 
genius, and often terse and antithetical came melancholy, moody, and unso- 
m style, and evinces a mind of much na- cial, but retained his poetic talent; 
turai refinement. We have never met and though aware of the fatal injury 
with any of O’Curnan’s poems, trans- inflicted on him by his Mary, ho 
lated or printed ; and though wc have still remembered his passion, which 
seen some of them in MS. among the seemed to gather intensity from his 
peasantry, in the county of Waterford, madness. But now he had become an 
we believe they are chiefly preserved obj«^'ct. of terror and dislike to her, 
by oral tradition, O’Curnan seems and she repelled him harshly whenever 
to have been unknown to Edward he approached her, as he often did, to 
O’Reilly, who does not allude to him complain of his shattered health and 
in his “ Chronological Account of his troubled brain, of which ho was 
nearly Four Hundred Irish Writers quite sensible. Her cold and disdain- 
therefore a short account of the ill- ful manner augmented his malady, and 
fated bard may not be superfluous. he wandered about the solitary parts 


• The Poets and Poetry of Munster : a Selection of Irish Songs by the Poets of the last 
Century, with Poetical Translations by the late James Clarenoe Mangan, now for the first 
time published. With the Original Music, aud Biographical Sketches of the Authors. By 
John O'Daly, Editor d Bsliques of Irish Jaoobito Poetry,” Eo. Dublin ; John O’Daly* 
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of Modelligo^ a wretched being, ragged, he became conscious of the nature and 
b^foote^, sallow, sickly, with scarcely the consequences of his act, and rushed 
a trace of his former beauty left ; but from the house to conceal himself, 
still frequently composing poems on - The dismay of Mary’s family, at 
his love and his dei^air, which he finding her headless corpse, on their 
could bo induced by kindness to repeat return from chapel, may oe conemved. 
to his friends, by* whom they were On searching for the murderer, the 
committed to memory. track of the madman was easily dis- 

At length he disappeared for some covered ; he was found lying hid 
time, and was supposed to have left among the standing corn in a neigh- 
that n^t of the country. But one bouriug field ; the blood on his hands 
SundaP^orning, in the latlor end of and clothes bore witness against him, 
summer, while all the rural popula- but none such was needed; he cod- 
tlon was at Mass, he suddenly entered fessed all that had passed with suffi- 
the cottage of his scornful love, near cieut coherency, and was conveyed to 
Farnanc Bridge. It happened that prison. The fate of O’Curnan was the 
she had remained at homo idone, and reverse of that of Sophocles : when 
was employed cutting brambles with a the Greek poet was charged with de- 
bill-hook, to feed the Arc on which the nmgement, his verses were accepted 
potatoes wci'c boiling for dinrujr. Im- by the judges of the case as a proof of 
mediately on O'Cunuin’s entrance he liis sanity ; O’Curnan ’s, on the con- 
l>cgan to speak to her of his enduiing trary, furnished to his jury a strong 
attachment, and to entmit her pity; presumption of his lunacy, which being 
but instead of trying to soothe and established by evidence as to his ha- 
amiise tlic maniac till some one should bits, and their cause, the “Mad Poet" 
come in, it appears that she foolishly was acquitted of wilful murder, but 
irritated him by contemptuous expres- was conAned for life as a dangerous 
sions, and especially by taunting him maniac. The tragedy wc have related 
with his infirmity. Knowing himself occurred about eighty-seven years ago. 
to have liecn in this respect her vie- After O’Curnan had lost his reason, 
tim, ho became infuriated beyond the chancing one day to meet .the object 
usual pitch of his delirium— and, in a of his unfortunate attachment, he 
wild paroxysm of frenzy, snatching up complained to her of illness ; she 

the billhook, he severed her head from asked him, What ailed him what 

her body. Remarkable retribution ! was bis sickness ?” In reply to which, 
she fell a sacriucc to the madness tliat lie poured forth a poem which he 
she had occasioned by her own super- afterwards recited to persons who com- 
stition and jealousy. No sooner was mitted it to writing, A manuscript 
the fatal deed done, and O’Ounian’s copy was given to us by a country 
fury appeased by the blood of the schoolmaster who taught Irish ; and 
murdered woman, than the feeble from that we make the following 
light of such reason as ho commonly translation direct from the vemiu 
retained dawned again upon his mind ; cular 

THE LAY OF THE AFFLICTED BARD. 

Thou art my pain, my Mary !— pining ever. 

Thus hast thou left me since I’ve thought on thee : 

From all my friends more gladly would I sever, 

Than irom thy presence still on outcast be. 

I taste no food— long nights I’m sleepless lying ; 

Sobs heave my bosom ; rest and peace are fled ; 

If to my strong love still thy love denying, 

In one sheu-t month thou’lt find me witb the dead. 

Where U the cure to stay my health’s perdition?— i 
She only hits it— she who wrought my harm ; 

*Tis not in sea or land, herb or physician— 

JTis with vouih’s blossom, 'tis with l^auty’a charm. 

I know not heat from cold, nor night from morrow, 

Nor the tame hen from cuckoo of the dell ; 

My fi^^ds I know not— but to soothe my sorrow, 
li thou wouldst come, my heart would know ttoofi well, 
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Love, my free gift, 'tia that has caus'd ray anguish : 

Love vrithout stain, dishonour, or design ; 

For her, the fair, the pearly.tooth'd, 1 languish ; 

Ah, woe is me ! 1 may not call her mine. 

Would that in some deep glen we two.-*we only- 
deluded dwelt, from all the world away ; 

With timid pleadings, in her bower so lonely, 
rd woo her fondly all the summer day. 

Give me, my Maiy, once thy lips* soft pressure ; 

But once — and raise me to thyself from death : 

Else bid them come my narrow grave to measure. 

Where lurks the beetle the rank grass beneath. 

From my thin cheek the hue of health has vanish'd ; 

My life's not life-— my voice not voice, but air : 

Joy, hope, the music of my spirit banish'd ; 

Love's slave I mourn, in bondage to despair. 


This poem is very characteristic: 
the complaints it expresses are symp- 
tomatic of derangement; the loss of 
sleep and appetite ; the failure of re- 
collection and discernment, yet the 
consciousness of his state, the know- 
ledge that his beloved \^as ** she who 
wrought his harm;" the hopelessness 
of cure, unless the antidote should 
proceed from her, as did the bane ; 
and then the touching allusion to hia 
heart's memory, that would recognise 
Iter, though it ibrgot all else. 

In the mad songs written by some 
persons, in the character of maniacs 
(such as Robert Herrick’s ** Mad 
Maid’s Song," 

“ Good-morrow to tho d»y m flilr,” Src.,) 

and even in Shakespeare’s, if we may 
venture to say so, there is a studied 
wildness, an ortilicial incoherence. But 
in the lay of the real maniac, the evi- 
dences of his malady come out so 
simply, so unaffectedly, that wc cannot 
but feel it is nature, not art. It re- 
minds us of tho anecdote of tho actress 
who had formerly been celebrated as 
Ophelia, but who was obliged to leave 
the stage in consequence of mental 
derangement. Having accidentally 
learned that Hamlet was to be |)cr- 
formed one night at a neighbouring 
theatre, she eluded her fi^ardiao, 
escaped from the house, and stealing 
to the place of performance, concealed 
herself till the mad scene ; Uien spring- 
ing on the stage before she could he 
anticipated, she went through her once 
favonte part with a truth and feeling 
that melted all the audience to tears ; 


never before had they witnessed so 
affecting, because so natural, an 
Ophelia. As the difference between 
the sane and the insane actress's re- 
presentation of the distracted maiden, 
so is the dif^ence between the song 
of areally frenzied poet and that of 
him who only assumes the character of 
a maniac at the moment of writing. 

Tho song of JSamonn^na-cknoic, or 
Ned of the Hills, the celebrated free- 
booter, IS given in O’Daly’s book ; but 
the version differs so much from that 
which we have been accustomed to hear, 
that we venture to give a translation 
from our own familiar Irish copy, be- 
cause it is so much more characteristic 
of tho outlaw. Ned of the Hills, 
properly Edmund 0*Ryan,* of the 
county Tipperary, sprung from an 
ancient and once wemthy family, the 
O'Ryans of Kilnelongurty, but rained 
by the confiscations that followed 
the civil wars. To a well-born man 
thus rendered destitute, who could 
not dig, and was ashamed to beg, 
it often appeared that no alternative 
for existence remained but that of a 
freebooting career, which hepersuided 
himself into believing a just retnhu- 
tion— a spoiling of the spoilers. To 
this idea, and to the losses the outlaw 
had sustained by forfeituro, a strong 
allusion is made in the Irish song in 
our possession (said by tradition to 
have been written by Edmund O'Ryan 
himself)* but which is not to be found 
in O'Dsdy's copy. The song, it wilt 
be observed, tuces the form of a dia» 
logue between the.Otttlaw and his love s 
we have preserved the metre as neariy 
as we could 


* He was bom In %\n latter part of the 17ih centiay, 
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TBB SONG OF NED OF THE HILLS. 

« Who calls me 'without ? whose voice is so shrill ? 

Whose hand at my closed door is beatine ?” 

“ My pearl of delight, *lis thy Ned of the Hill, 

Whose heart longs to bear thee his greeting.” 

'• Oh, friend of my soul ! steal in here and hide, 

Thou’rt drown’d in this pitiless weather ; 

Take thee dry gurmonts, sit uown at my side. 

We’ll watdi tlii*ough the long hours together,” 

“I gaze on the light in thy soft blue eye. 

Dear girl of the ringletty tresses ; 

And my thoughts they urge me with thee to fly 
To the wild wood's dewy recesses. 

There the grass is most gi'cen, the birds most sweet. 

On the yow-trce the cuckoo sits ever ; 

Deep in thu hawthorns our fragrant retreat, 

Where <leatli could discovW us never. 

" Long is the night, and my heart is devoid 
Of warmth, as the wintry sun’s gleaming : 

Fm a plundered •nmn, and my home *s destroy'd ; 

Jaut a deed I must do that's beseeming." 

‘'Then with th^^b will I go, my faithful love I • 

To the lone haunted Dun* repairing ; 

With thee through all Munster 111 gladly rove, 

Though its size be the half f of Erin.” 

Dear little Mora ! though wedding with me 
Will bring shame to tlie maid 1 cherish, 

Yet ne’er shall tluy say I abandon thee ; 

In the ocean I’d rather perish. 

Thou shalt bo the tender bride of my heart, 

For ’twould break to leave thee behind me : 

But ah 1 when I think how loving thou art, 

’Mid the poorest in Ireland I find me.” 

There are, in our Irish version, many love which he could but so ill remiite. 

touches characteristic of the outlaw. There is one “ Edmund of the Hills,” 

which are not in the Giclic copy pniited as from the Irish, by Lady Morgan 

by O’Daly, sudli as the iiroposed (when Miss Owenson), from what ori- 

watchfulness, as if to guard against ginal we know not : it has one or two 

surprise (in tlie first stanza) — the ullu- ideas iu common with ours and 

sion to his wrongs, and the deed of O’Daly’s ; but is simply a love song, 

befitting vengeance that ho meditated; without a single touch of distinctive 

the faithful readiness of his mistress to character; and might as well be the 

leave her home and wander with him lay of the most peaceable and orderly 

throughout Munster, even harbouring man in the community, even of a jus* 

for security in places xeputed to be tice of the quorum himself, as of an 

haunted ; the allusion to the reproach outlaw. 

^he would incur by becoming the wife The story of Edmund O’llyan, or 
of a bandit ; and his own sensibility Ned of the Hills, is that of many of 

to his impoverished state, rendei'ed the Irish outlaws in the olden times, 

more acute when he thought of that Scions of proud and honourable fami* 


* Literally, Dun na n^geaU^ the Dan of the wild sylvan beings, or satyrs. There is a 
Gleann na n-gealt in Kerry. 

t Lltwaliy, “ Munster, a province, and the half of Ireland j" alluding to the division of 
Ireland into two halves, between Con of the Hundred Battles, and Eugene More, alias Mogha 
Muadhat; the southern half, Munster, which then indud^ Lehuter, bdng called Death 
Moghot Mogh’s l»df ; thd test ws« Dsatb Cheinn^ Con's half. 
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lies, beggared by coniiscationji, unskil. 
led in any crafty art| or science that 
would procure them a maintenance 
among sober citizens; too nroud to 
stoop to what they would call servile 
drudgery; too poor to be able to 
emigrate and “ seek their fortunes *’ 
abroad; the brand of '^ciwte” upon 
them to mar and thwart their exertions 
at home ; trained to field exercises^ un- 
erring marksmen, dashing riders, un- 
tiring runners, brave, athletic, hardy, 
the life of a freebooter in an unsettled 
country like Ireland suggested itself of 
course — what else could be expected 
from them? — what else remained? 
What were ruined Koman Catholic 
gentlemen to do, wlien they could not 
get into some foreign military sendee ? 
Toor, haughty, untaught to earn their 
bread, often prevented ft’om tiying to 
Icam; sorely tried by natural heart- 
burnings at seeing themselves driven 
destitute from the lands, the homes, 
nay, the very tombs of their fathers, to 
make room tor strangers — then followed 
the train of reasoning by which they 
persuaded themselves of the justice, 
nay, almost the dntij, of ixjprisals. The 
speech of Roderick Dhu (*‘ Lady of the 
Lakc,”Xanlo 5), in dofeucc of nis pre- 
datory habits, is as applicable to the 
condition and actuating motives of 
the gentlemen outlaws of Ireland, 
forced to fly to rocks and moun- 
tains, as if Scott had them in his mind 
when he wrote.' IVe seek not to 
justify their transgressions: to trace 
their cutises, with a charitable allow- 
ance for human temptation and human 
frailty, is but to account for, not to 
justify. Well would it have been for 
society and for themselves, bad these 
misguided men been able to apply the 
Christian precept — Li your mtience 
possess ye your souls/* but tlie wild 
times of Ireland’s commotions were not 


These fertile plains, that soften’d vale, 
Were once flie birth-right of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand. 

And from our fathers rent the land. 
Where dwell we now I see ruddy swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Adc we this savage heath we tread, 

For fattened steer, or household bread; 
Ajsk we for flocks these shingles diy ; 
And well the mountain might reply,— 

* To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Bebng tiio target and claymore ! 

1 give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades most win the test.' 


favourable to the growth of Uie Chris- 
tian graces on any side; and we must 
recolmct the prevalence of ideas^ of 
which we now can scarcely form a just 
estimate, and the state of education 
and of the community, so diflTerent 
from that to which we are accustomed. 

An honourable exception to the false 
principles that actuated so many unfor- 
tunate persons, is found in Christopher 
Fleming, twentieth Lord SlanA At 
the time of the battle of the Boyne, ho 
was but a minor ; he took no part in 
the civil war.^, but be extended the 
hospitality of his roof, for one night, 
to : James II., whom ho had been 
taught to regard as his lawful sove- 
reign, and who had beim the friend of 
his family. Fgr such venial traais- 
gression, this harmless oflender, and 
unrcbelling “rebel,” forfeited all he 
possessed, even his title. With a 
neavy heart this disinherited and dis- 
titled stripling must have passed 
through the gate that shut him out for 
ever ftom that lovely vale, watered by 
the Boyne, whore stood the castle 
that, from the twelfth century, had 
never lacked a Fleming for its lord, 
and where the tomb of liis mother still 
exists, amid the ruins of St. Erc's 
hermitage. But ho wreaked no ven- 
gcance on society he warred not with 
the laws that he might have considered 
as warring with him — he submitted to 
their authority, and became a good 
servant of the English crown. In 1 707* 
Queen Anne granted him a pension of 
&00 a-year “ for his milita^ services 
and ill consideration of his youth, at 
the period of the confiscation, ho was 
restored in blood, but not to the lands 
and title of lus fathers, from which he 
was barred by a former act of the Irish 
Parliament. As indemnity, he was 
created Viscount Longford, in 1713. 
Thus guided by well-regulated senti- 


Pent iu ibis foitress of the north, 

Tliink’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul 1— while on yoU plain 
The MXon rears one shock of grain : 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze — 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share. 
Where live the monntaln ehiefo who bold 
That plundering lowland field and fold, 

Is au^t but retribution true ? 

Seek other canse ’gainst Roderick Pbu.” 
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ment8» he won his way to distinction 
by those martial qualities which others 
p^erted. to a wretched career of 
oriffandage.* 

fiat though that particular genus of 
outlaws of which wo speak has passed 
away, the influence their career exer- 
cised over the minds of the peasantry 
has not, even yet, died out. To that 
influence we may clearly trace the 
general sympathy of the lower class 
(especially in the south and west) for 
offenders, and their anxiety to screen 
them from justice. When a forfeited 
and ruined gentleman had become a 
freebooter, all the compassionate feel- 
ings of a naturally warm-hearted and 
romantic people were enlisted in his 
favour. They saw in him the repre- 
sentative of a family to whom they 
had ever looked im with affection and 
respect (for the Irish peasant always 
observed the Oriental, nay Scriptural 
rule of reverence to superiors ; he could 
not degrade himself to the coarse blus- 
ter of the low English bully, who sets 
his arms a-kimbo at a gentleman with, 
“ I*m as good as yourself any day”) ; 
they saw one who had been reared in 
affluence a fallen man, worse than a 
beggar, because more sensitive to pri- 
vations ; then would they recount the 
former glories of the race <*that had 
lived among them for ages, and al- 
ways kept the warm house and the 
open hand,” and descant on the per- 
fections and the wrongs of their heir, 

turned out for a stranger, and forced 
to shelter among the woods and rocks, 
and to starve, or help himself by the 
s^ng hand.” So, respecting his birth, 
pitying his adversity, admiring his 
Dravery, abetting bis wild deeds, and 
aiding him to braic pursuit, they clung 
to the man of fallon fortunes (on such 
the genteel world turns its back) with 
a kind of feudal loyalty ; amid all their 
own poverty gold could not bribe them 
to betray the Wd consecrated in their 
e^res by misfortune. IRes est eacra 
mim, said a Roman sage; ,but the 
axiom was never so true anywhere as 
among the Irish peasants in the old 
troubles. 

The feats of the outlaws, and the 


songs composed on them, were handed 
down by tradition to posterity; and 
around their graves the peasantry still 
gather in groups after mass, or after a 
funeral, to talk of the old times. Thus 
they do round a tomb in the rurd 
churchyard of Syddan (Meath), em- 
blazoned with armorial bearings, now 
much defaced, but still bearing an in- 
scription to the purport, that “This 
monument was erected by Gerald 
Flominge, son of Tatrick Fleminge 
and Mary Hussey, in memorial of his 
grandfltiner; and his uncles, James 
and Patrick Fleminge, of Syddan ; and 
for himself and his posterity, 1087.” 
These Flemin^cs sprang from the same 
stock as the Flemings, Barons ofSlane, 
and forfeited in the civil wars. The 
“ uncles,” James and Patrick Fle- 
minge, became celebrated freebooters, 
and are still remembered and lamented 
as “ the poor gentlemen that were 
forced to turn highwaymen,” 

The peasantry, when once they had 
been accustomed to sympathise with 
men under ban, and to support and 
abet them, continued to cherish the 
Inclination, though the objects of their 
interest had become degraded from the 
romantic outlaw (now oxtincl|l to the 
vulgar ruffian, the mere robber and 
murderer; wanting the power of just 
discrimination, they classed all alike, 
as “poor fellows in trouble.” The 
feeling which originally sprung from 
virtues, from fidSity, generosity, and 
respect, has tended downwards to utter 
degradation— such is the danger of hos- 
tility, under almost any circumstances, 
to established and recognised autho- 
rity. Like some plants — whoso root is 
medicinal, but whose flowers are offen- 
sive, or whose berries are poisonous — 
the sentiment which at its birth was 
respectable, in its maturity has become 
vicious. 

We seem to have rambled away from 
the Poets of Munster” in particular, 
to the bandits of Ireland in general ; 
but the text from which our gloss has 
extended was furnished by one, who, 
celebrating his own wild life in soug, 
combined the characters of the outlaw 
and the poet, Edmund O’Ryan. 


without mak issue, the style and title of Flemlngi 
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AGNES SORBL ANO HER COTEMPOBAB1S8. 


At tho oommeiicement of the fifteenth 
centun% the lon^ contests between tho 
rival houses of Lorraine niur Bar 
seemed likely to be terminated by the 
extinction of both families. The sole 
I'epresentativc of the latter house was 
the CaiKiinal of Bar, an aged prelate ; 
while the destinies of Lorraine hung 
on the life of a feeble infant, daughter 
of its chivalrous duke, Charles, and 
his exalted consort, Margaret of Ba* 
varia. 

The little Isabelle, on whose frail 
existence so mudi depended, was 
tended, cherished, almost idolised, by 
her future subjects, as well as by her 
fond parents. As she grew in years 
and bodily vigour, the faculties of her 
precocious mind were developed under 
the judicious care of her wise mother 
and gifted father. Charles of Lorraine 
was the most accomplished prince of 
his day. He bad proved himself a bravo 
and skilful warrior i^ his campaigns 
in Germany and Hungary. He had 
commanded the forces of the Teutonic 
Knights in Prussia, and had been tho 
main stay of the Hungarian monarch 
in his war with the Turks. The Duke 
of Lorraine was no less skilled in tlio 
arts of peace. A poet of no mean ex- 
cellence, his refined and liberal mind, 
his elegant tastes, and his graceful and 
winning manners, are praised by the 
historiographers of his own time, who 
ever found a welcome at his hospitable 
court. 

Under these beneficent infiuences 
tho little Isabelle passed her childhood 
and^ early girlho^, not quite com- 
panionless, mr her playmate from the 
cradle— to whom she was ever fondly 
attached— was the fair and gentle 
Agn^ Sorel, whose singular adven- 
tures we are about to narrate. 

The Demoiselle de Fromenteau,” 
as she was styled, though of very 
inferior rank to her mend, could 
scarcely be regarded as a dependant. 
Her uther, the Seigneur ue Saint 
G^rand, was attached to the sem^ of 
the Count de Clermont ; and his little 
Agn^s was tended and educated bv 
tho Dhke and Duchess of Lorraine with 
the same care as their own daughter. 
In nmy traits of character tbc girls 


resembled each other. Agn^s, who 
was tlio elder by one year, was re- 
markable for her gentleness and win- 
ning sweetness of deportment. Isa- 
belle had more vivacity, and greater 
brilliancy. They were both beautiful, 
but the same distinction might be ob- 
served in the style of their personal 
charms. Isabelle, though witnout the 
shadow of vanity, pride, or hauteur, 
looked every incli a queen;’* the 
noble blood of tho great Charlemagne 
fiowed in her veins, and tho high-born 
lady, destined to command, was appa- 
rent in every movement and gesture. 
Agn^s has been likened to the Madon- 
na” of Rafikcllc. Her fair and slender 
form, her* large, soft, pleading eyes, 
bespoke a soul gentle, timid, and 
trusting. Yet Agnes was not a weak 
or insipid character. The most ac- 
complished woman of her day — the 
most delightful eonverser— so much so, 
that even at that epoch, so fruitful in 
illustrious ladies, she was looked on as 
a prodigy— she owed her great and 
enduring influence more to her mental 
cj^ualities than to her personal attrac- 
tions. ShoAfascinateu all who came 
within her sphere ; and occupying, 
though she afterwards did, a most 
anomalous and (Questionable position, 
she never made a personal enemy, but 
gained and retained tho affectionate 
good-will of those who, we should 
naturally suppose, would have re- 
garded her elevation to power and in- 
fluence with envious and indignant 
feelings. 

The aged Cardinal of Bar, feeling 
himself on the verge of the grave, 
anxiously desired to terminate, by a 
marriage between Isabelle and his 
d-nephew Kcn^, the strife which 
for generations been waged be- 
tween tho bouses of Bar and Lor- 
rame. The young prince, destined 
for this alliance, was the second son 
of Louis of Anjou and Yolande of 
Arragon, whose mother had been a 
princess of the house of Bar. The 
Cardinal^ had adopted and educated 
Renfi, with the design of making liim 
his heir, and had spared no pams to 
perfect him in those arts and exeiv 
dm bcfttdng hie high remk andfbtnre 




position ; and although in some ro- 
spects his nephew might scarcely aspire 
to the hand of the heiress of Lorraine, 
still the pretensions of the young count 
were not inoonsiderable. His sister, 
iMario, was married to the Dauphin 
Charles, heir-apparent to the crown of 
I^Vance. His father, titular King of 
Naplc's and Sicily, although he had 
failed in' establishing himself in this 
inheritance, bc<iueathed hy Queen 
Joanno, could yet transmit his title to 
these rich possessions, which liis chil. 
dren might hope eventually to inherit. 
Influeiicud, perhaps, less by these con- 
siderations, than by his personal merits, 
the Duke and Duchess declared them- 
selves in favour <»f lienii’s suit ; and 
llieir youthful daughter became his 
bride ere she had atlainod her fifteenth 
year. 

When Tsfi belle bade adieu to her 
native Loiraitu^, and accompanied her 
husband to Provcn<;;e, she did lud part 
from the friend of her girlhood. Agues 
Sorel shared the joys, and sympathibed 
in the soiTows of her wedded life. At 
first the horizon was bright and cloud* 
less. Isabelle, who was over an adored 
wife, became the proud mother of four 
children, ‘‘the most beautiful ever 
soon”— -so the coteinporary <*hroniclers 
assure us ; but when her fatlu‘r*s death 
made her heiress of l^orraino, the 
gathering clouds of war, suul its attend- 
ant miseries, east their fin id shadows 
around her: her cousin, Antoine de 
Vandemont, contested the. suceesHU»n, 
asserting that Lorraine was too noble 
a fief to descend to a foniale. Singu- 
larly enough, the question had never 
before arisen : Charles of LoiTuine 
was the first prince who hod not left 
behind him male heirs. The Duke of 
Burgundy simported the claims of 
Antoine do Yandeinont ; an<l Rene, 
after bravely fighting for the inheri- 
tance of his wife, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Biilligneville, and con- 
demned to a rigorous captivity in the 
castle of Dijon. 

Thb fatal battle was lost by the rash 
impetuosity of the young nobles of 
liorraine and Bar, who fought in the 
ranks of their Duke RenC\ The 
vetemn general Baibiizan bad ear- 
nestly entreated his master to act on 
the defepsive. 

** Quand on a peur desfeuilles, il no 
faut |[)as alter au bois,'* said a young 
galtanty contemptuously. 

paroles ne aont pas pour 


moi,” replied the brave old soldier; 
“Dieu merei, j’ai toujours vecu sans 
roproche ; et encore anjonrd’hui on 
verra si e’est la crainte on lo bon conseil 
qui me font parlerde la sorte.'* 

The result justified his prediction : 
Rene, having done all that a bravo 
man could do, and received many ho- 
nourable wounds, fell into the hands 
of his enemy. When Isabelle learned 
the tidings of this disastrous fight, and 
heard that her beloved lord was in 
captivity, she hastened to Cliiiion, to 
entreat Charles's aid and mediation 
with the Duke of Burgundy to wo- 
ciirc the freedom of her husband. But 
Rcn8 owed his liberation from capti- 
vity to a more romantic cause than iho 
intercession of his royal brother-in- 
law. Diilip of Burgundy having 
visited his captive, found him employed 
ill painting. Ren6 had executed on 
glass very charming and faithful por- 
traits of Philip and his father, Jean- 
saus-poiir. The kind-hearted Duke 
was toiu'hed and interested : he con- 
versed frocpicntly with the accom- 
plished prince, and restored to 
liim his liberty, only stipulating that 
he should surrmidcr himself a captive 
the following year, if the conditions 
annexed as iho price of his freedom 
shoidtl not have been complied with. 

The visit of Tsabcllc to Chi non was, 
nevertheh*ss, productive of important 
results. Agnes fc>oiX‘l had accom- 
p:um*d her; and, in the interne w 
which the princess of Lorraine and Bar 
had with her Sovereign, the grace and 
beauty of the ** Demoiselle de Fro- 
menteau” struck the anient fancy of 
the young Charles, The impression 
she had imwle was ob.scnv.d by the 
wife and mother-in-law of the king. 
The latter, Yolande of Anjou, was a 
woman of masculine mind ; she swayed 
the careh?ss monarch, and, uncon- 
sciously to him, had long guided his 
cou nseis. The pai^sion alike of Y olande, 
of her daughter, Queen Marie, and of 
tiic beautiful stranger, was patriotism. 
France was in siuijection. Charles 
its king, and who ought to have been 
its deliverer, was insensible of his ds- 
honour, or too much devoted to plea- 
sure, to make the necessary exertion 
for his countr^^'s safety. Marie, beau- 
tiful and amiable, was not beloved. 
The influence which alone could stir 
Charles to noble resolves, should 
spring from a passion which Yolande 
peroeiyed her daughter could never 
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^cito. She conceived the sin^ular^ 
we may say the unexampled design ol’ 
exciting it by the duirms of Agnes 
Sorel. Wonderful force of llie seuH- 
incut of love of country! Marie, 
stranger still to record, assented. 
Hopeless herself of induonciiig Char, 
les through his atlections, and quite 
eoiiscious of his passion for the beau. 
tiiul stranger, Queen Marie listened 
without disapproval to the suggestions 
of the vigorouS’ininded Yolande, that 
they should wean the voluptuous 
luoiiareh from his etiemiuato indolence 
and unworthy favoritism, by giving 
him as companion and friend, one who, 
they both sa\r, was fitted with a high 
and coiiiniaiiding intellect, and a 
entle nature and constant heart, 
urely we cannot wonder that such an 
ago was rich in noble enthusiasm, 
when it witnessed a sacrifice of pride 
and feeling so eftraordinary in per- 
sons so exalted. The disinterested- 
ness of friendship has nothing to com- 
pare with this astonishing instance of 
patiiotic devotion. But still wc must 
not estimate the sacrifice at more than, 
in truth, it was worth ; or suppose even 
these heroines capable of impossibili- 
ties. Marie had hail fiv.quent occa.sion 
to laiii nt licr husband’s infidelities; 
her conjugfd love could not be further 
outraged div the substitution of a 
comparatively virtuous attachment for 
those ephemeral amours which had 
hirliei'to marred the hajipincss of her 
wedded life. That iiiliucnce over the 
mind of Charles which she had failed 
in securing might, she fondly hoped, 
be so wielded by the beautiful and 
soirituelle friend of the high-minded 
Isabelle of Lorraine, ns to change the 
destinies of tliQ hapless realm of 
Prance. She asked from her brother’s 
wife permission to promote the fair 
Agnes to be her maid of honour. 
Isabelle felt keenly the unavoidable 
separation from her friend, sftould she 
yield to the Queen’s entreaties; but 
she could not allow her sebish affec- 
tion to be a barrier to the advance- 
ment of Agn^s Sorel. .The young 
girl, ignorant of all thu^t was dosigneii 
mr her, was from thenceforth to live 
at court, attached to the per^n of 
Marie of Anjou, who even personally 
had conceived a warm regard for one 
whom she designed to mek^lf pos- 
sible, her own rival. ^ 

Queen Yofandei for sbe was^ituUr 
soyerelgn ofthetif? Sloilies, was % far- 


sighted and ambitious woman, unscru- 
pulous, as we have seen, in the choice 
of niean!i which might enable her to 
(ibtaiu a (li*sii*ud end. When the for- 
tunes of Charles were at their lowest 
ebb, she had never despaired, but cou- 
rageously^ cheered and animated liiip 
to exertion. Let us cast a mpid glance 
at Charles's past career. The imbeci- 
lity of his father. King Charles VL, 
and the hatred which his unnatural 
mother had conceived fur him, liad 
made the Dauphin, in his earlier years, 
an outcast from the sweet charities of 
homo. The tragical murder of Jean- 
sans-pour of Burgundy, on the bridge 
of Montereau, had drawn down on his 
head the intense hatred of the Bur- 
^Indian party, then the most powerful 
in France. VVell might Francis I. 
exclaim, when he gassed, in the Cbar- 
ti*en5»o of Dijon, on the effigy of the 
murdered iluKo, ** Through that gash," 
lioiiiting to the wound winch disfigured 
the forehead, <^tho Knglish entered 
Franco !’’ The Dauphin always as- 
serted, probably with truth, that he 
was innocent of this foul murder. 
Tannegui dii Chat el struck the fatal 
blow; but Charles had expressly in- 
vited the Duke of Burgundy to this 
ill* fated conferenoc, and the assassina- 
tion was auctomplished in his presence. 
Fhilip le Bon, son of the murdered 
Duke, thirsting for revenge, threw the 
weight of his vast power and influence 
into the upjiosing scale, and allied 
himself with the enemies of his coun- 
try to avenge his father’s death. By 
the conference at Arras (1419) he 
imvecl the way for the infamous treaty 
of IVoyes (1420), which disinherited 
the Dauphin, and transferred the royal 
diadem to the English invader, Henry 
V. In the treaty, by which Charles 
VT. thus disowned his son, the follow- 
ing insulting clause occurs, which must 
have been peculiarly galling to 
Dauphin ; — 

** Considifraut les horribles et 4nornies 
crimes et d^lits coiiunis par Charles, soi-di- 
sant Dauphin de Viennois, il est oceordd qua 
nous, Tiotre dit fils roi, ct aussi notre tiia- 
cher dls Philippe, Due tie Bourgoyue, noits 
ne traitorous aucuaement de paix et de Con- 
corde avec le dit Charles, il non dn oonsente- 
inent et du conscil de tons et de chacan de 
nous trois, et des trois dtats dq royaqoie.*' 

Two years later and the Dauphin 
found himself King, thoiigh he bad but 
a ,oaii^ twritorjr. «iid fbw wHwcenti. 
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The imbecile Charles had breathed his 
hut. The victorious Henxy hi^ also been 
snatched away by the unsparing hand of 
the destroyer. Tans and the northern 
provinces were, however, held for the 
young Ilcupy VI., by hisuncle, the brave 
buke of Bedford. Charles VIL could 
only establish his court on the southern 
bank of the Loire ; and even there he 
scarceW felt his position secure. ** Le 
petit ]l^i de Bourjgcs,** was the name 
contemptuously given to him by the 
English. Charles** ieVictorieux, *’Char. 
les ** le Bien Sorvi," were titles which 
he could triunrnhantly claim, not many 
years later, llis wondrous success is 
to be ascribed, not to his personal ex- 
ertions, for ho was, os has been inti- 
mated, indolent and excessively ad- 
dicted to pleasure, but to the discri- 
minating^ wisdom, or rather instinct, 
with which he chose his counsellor. 
Ho had the art, or the good luck, to 
gather around him and attach to bis 
cause the greatest captains of the age, 
and the wisest and most far-sighted 
politicians i and, notwithstanding his 
indolent habits, had the good sense to 
profit by their counsels and services. 
Wo have oply to mention the names of 
•'the brave Danois,” the Comte dc 
llichemont, La-Ilirc, Saintraillcs, <&c., 
who conduoted his military operations ; 
in the diplomatic department the saga- 
cious Yolande of Anjou, Jacques Bou- 
reau, and his brother Gasnard, who 
created for him the most cnective ar- 
^leiy in Europe; aud in finance, that 
most skilful of exchequer-chancellors, 
Jacques Cesur. 

Yolande seems to have understood 
fully the character of her son-in-law. 
She knew him to be of an affectionate 
and trusting nature, and peculiarly 
sensitive to the refined charms of fe- 
male somety. He was capable of ap- 
preciating all that is excellent in the 
aharacter of woman — ^hcr heroism — 
her generous abnegatiou of self— -her 
enduring devotion. Yolande artfully 
availed herself of these influences. Un- 
seen hen^f, she was, as wc have al- 
ready observed, the guiding hand 
widen influenced Cnarlcs throughout 
his wtire career, and through him the 
destinies of France, Her daughter. 
Queen Marie, was a very superior 
woma^ amiable, accomplished, gene- 
rous, and gentle; but me never jios. 
eeas^ her husband’s i^tion^, though 
her conduct secured his esteem and 
reapcQt* Stiinulated by her mother, 


she strenuously laboured to make the 
King lay aside his besetting sin of in- 
dolence, and act with vigour against 
the Eoglish. Fortune seemed inva- 
riably to desert the banner of the law- 
ful sovereign, and Charles found his 
best generals and bravest troops so 
often defeated that his friends lost 
hope and confidence, and his dispirited 
soldiery deserted their colours. 

While the Dauphin remained inactive 
atOhinon, Orleans, his principal strong- 
hold on the Loire, was closely invested 
by the English. Dunois, and others 
of his brave adherents, had thrown 
themselves into the beleaguered city ; 
but with slender hope of making a 
successful resistance to the besieging 
host. In this extremity of Charles’s — 
or rather of Yolande’s— fortunes (for 
it was she who in truth had so far 
fought the battle French judc})on- 
dence) another still more heroic French- 
woman suddenly appeared on the sta^. 
Commissioned from on liigb, as me 
believed — to rescue her native land 
from foreign invaders — to mse the 
siege of Orleans, and see her King 
crowiied at Bheims— Jeanne D’Arc, 
the simple shepherd-girl of Domremi, 
presented herself to Charles at Chinon. 
Yolande saw, and at a glance compre- 
hended her enthusiasm. Perhaps, too, 
she credited her mission : at all events, 
she sympathisedinher patriotic fervour ; 
and lost no time in communicating a 
share of her sympathy to Charles. 
Jeanne’s divine commission was recog- 
nized. Accoutred in armour, and girt 
with the sword of Saint Catherine do 
Fierbois, she threw herself into Or- 
leans. Her enthusiasm, her pious 
fervour, and her conviction of a 
triumphant accomplishment of her 
mission, inspired the garrison with 
now courage. Now here, now 
there; successive sallies from the be- 
lcagure<Lcity fell with the speed and 
destruction of lightning on the English 
outposts. A being partaking of ^e 
diaracter of an angel and a prophetess 
headed these unexpected and terrible 
attacks. ^ The superstitious terrors of 
the English were alarmed. Seven days 
after Jeanne entered Orleans, the 
siegeivas raised, tmd the English were 
in full retreat towards the Seine. So 
far, the mission sped prosperously ; 
she had now to retrieve nor undertak- 
ing to sec Charles placed on the throne 
ofnis ancestors in the old kingly capi- 
tal of Shaimsi but to carry bun thither 
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throiijrli ft liostile uonulry, t!Voi*y strong- 
liuld of which was in tlie luiiids (.»f his 
enemies, was even a moixi diiticult 
achievement than the relief ot* Orleans. 
However, J(‘anne*s own heUtif in lu r 
preternatural mission had now spread 
far and wide, and t!u*'*e who at first, 
had probably used her as an udven- 
tures.s now followed her as a heaven- 
inspired guide. The exjH-dlt,ioii to 
Uheiins was undertaken — every obsla- 
ele gave way hefon* the enthusiasm 
of Charles’s tblhnvers. Kheinis, after 
.1 progres.s as triumphant ns dangerous, 
was gained ; and the. eunsei-raled oil, 
which would insure the valiility of his 
title in the eyes of all true French- 
ineii, was at. length ])oured on the head 
of King Charles the Seventh. As 
Charles kneeled by llie high jiltar, 
Jeanne la Fueelle” stood by his 
side, leaning on her snow-white 
banner, spotted with the lleur-de-lis of 
France, on which was represimtcd the 
Saviour of the world, with the simple 
inscription, J/iesns Maria, “It had 
shared the danger,” .she said; “it was 
meet that it should share the glory.” 

There are probably few persons* who 
are not familiar with that exipiislte 
impersonation of Jeanne I)’ Arc, for 
which we are indebted to the chisel of 
ft second “Maid of Orleans.” The 
jirineoss Marie of Wirtemberg, daugh- 
ter to the ex-King of the French, has 
represented her in the garb so minuti*- 
ly described by contemporary writers, 
“ ariiiee tout on bhine, sauf la teste, 
line petite hache en sa main leaning 
on the sword in form of the cross ; her 
lair head bowed, and her filatures ex- 
pressing resolution, blended with re- 
pose. Ilcr mission was now accom- 
plished ; she fell at her monarch’s feet 
bathed in tears. “ Gentil roi,” she 
said, addre.ssinghim, “ or e.st execute lo 
jilaisir de Dien, qui voulait que vous 
viiissicz a liheims, ivcevoir votre digne 
saci’c, pour inontrcr quo vous etes vrai 
roi, ct celiii aiiquel doit appartenir lo 
royaume.” 

^ Jeanne now longed to return to her 
simple pastoral life, and her native 
village. She confiiled her wishes to 
Dunois. “Je voiidrais bien que le 
gentil roi voiilht me fairc ramimer an- 
pr^s dc mes pci*c ct mere qui auraient 
tant de joie a me re voir. Jc garderais 
Icurs brebis ct betail, et ferais cc que 
j'avais coutumc dc faire.” The only 
acknowledgment of her services which 
she demanded, was the exemption fi*oui 
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taxation of her native village. Until the 
revolution of 17113, Neant a cause rle la 
PuecUe was entered opposite the name 
of Domremi, in the books of the tax- 
ing odieer for that district of Lorraine. 

Jbit alas ! for Jeanne ; a foi* dif- 
ferent destiny await lal her. I'he 
market-place, of lloiieu witnessed a 
tragedy which, merely to read of, 
lias “drawn iron tears” from many 
a manly breast. The pui*c, the meek 
heroine, who liad done such gn'at 
things for “ the pity ” she had for th(^ 
realm of Fraiict*, was hero to expiate, 
the crime of patriotism l)y the punish- 
ment of witchcraft. Her in fiimoiis judge, 
Canchoii, Ilishop of lleaiivais, con- 
de.mneil her to be burnt alive. “ llelus 1” 
she oxelaiincd, when she lieard her sen- 
tence*, “n.*duire on cendres inon corps 
qui cst piir, et n’a rien ile cori'ompu, 
e’est im horrible supplied” As the 
priest who attcndeil her dismounted 
from the scailbld, when the executioner 
was about to apply his toi'cli, she said 
to him, “ Tenez-voiis en bas, levez la 
croIx (levant moi, 

mourant, et dltes-moi de picuses paroles 
jusqu’a la tin.” Her last utterance 
was, “Jesus!” 

( jhiuon, wliore Charles held his little 
court, is a place familiar, at least by 
iinine, to most pf us, its castle being a 
favoiirilc residence of our Knglish so- 
vereigns of the race of Plautagenet. 
Its situation is picturcs(|ue and impo- 
sing; planted on an elevated platform 
of rock overhanging the Loire, and 
commandiiig its jnne.tion with the 
Vienne, sun’ouiided by the venlant 
woods and rich pasture-land of Tou- 
raine, the “garden of Frtuice.” The 
ruins, which arc considerable in extent, 
ai’C of groat interest, recralling the stir- 
ring times of the crusaders, and, a few 
centuries later, the wrongs and sutler - 
ings of the Knights Templars, whose 

S and master, the heroic Jacques de 
oiay, was immolated within its walls. 
The adjoining monastery of Fontc- 
vrault — founded by the devoted enthu- 
siast, Robert D’Arbrissol, who, follow- 
ing the example of his Divine Master, 
preached repentance and forgiveness 
to the “chiefest of sinners;” and by 
his eloquent and heartfelt exhortations 
reclaimed from vice innumerable Mag- 
dalens, miserable outcasts from society, 
and hopeless, until he proclaimed to 
them the message of mercy, of forgive- 
ness from God or man, — this noble 
and bcaubfiil house of Fontcvrault coii- 
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taiiiH the mortal remains of iluj hfi*oi •- 
CtPur-d‘’-Lioii. 

At a. short (h.-f.-ineo lV;.ji Cliinon 
stood the Uo!j:ir.|.*jiii. This 

was now to h'como th»‘ iMsidcncc of 
Ajijnes Sorel 'J'Ik' srandal of tlial tlay 
reported, and possildy with truth, that 
Kohardeau was coiwiecled with the 
castle whore the nioiiardi hehl his 
cioiirt, hy an underground passa.'j;<*. 

Charles possessed many qualities 
whicli fitted him to captivate the ima- 
gination and win tlic afiu-tions of a 
young and siisc(jpti!)Ie heart. His 
features wore regular, beaut ifnl alike 
in form and (^xprossion ; though his 
finit cmemhh was not <-fii;ctivo froin 
his want of height. Jle had a licart 
warm and devottjd, mannci’s gay an«l 
fascinating, a mind well cultivated, 
and elegant tastes. He was personally 
brave, though his love of phjasure, as 
well as a natural prudence, dcteiTcd 
him on many occasions from leading 
his armies in person to bjittle or vic- 
tory. But, above all, lie had at first 
sight conceived, and .dways afterwards 
cherished for the. fair AgneJs, an impas- 
sioned and unswerving attachment, 
which ended only with life. The young 
girl long resisted his suit, though she 
also lovc<l ill return ; but she was in 
the midst of intlueiiccs and inducr> 
monts, such as perhaps never before 
or since solicited a woman to dis- 
honour, and her weak woman's heart 
at last yielded. 

When Agnes Soi*el forfeited the ap- 
proval of conscience— the calm dignity 
of her hitherto pure and spotless life — 
she forfeited also the happiness she had 
till then enjoyed. Never more, after 
such a fall, does Nature unfold her 
charms, as in the days of bright child- 
hood, or happy and innocent girl- 
hood— 

“ As I wandered free, 

In eveiy field for me 

Its thousand fiowers were blowing : 

A veil through which I did not see — 

A thill veil, o’er the world was tJirown, 

In eveiy bud, a myster}- ; 

Magic, In every thing nuknown. 

The fi^, the air, the gnwo was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 

Yes! give me— giv*. me back the days of 
youth. 

Poor, yet how rich I — my glad inheritance, 
The inextinguishable love of truth, 

■While fife’s realities were all romance.” . 

—now the murky shadows of sin have 
obscured the happy vision— conscious 


wuih. iM the groat dLsenclianter. How 
kcfnly Agnes felt her pu.^itiou, is 
eviiiml by the biief ivcor<ls of her 
-wi'i-ds and fei*ling< which have been 
handed down in history. Of her death- 
bed penitence we shall speak beroaftor. 
Yet she had everything m the present, 
if we except the/ approval of her con- 
seieiicc?, to make life, dear to her. He 
whom she loved so loudly, and to 
whom she hnd dedicated her entire ex- 
isieiKio, repaid by the most fervent 
and constant d(‘,votion the sacrifice 
she hail made for his sake. France, 
perhaps, an filiuost erpial object id’ 
adoration, sprang up in freedom and 
power under the adminisl ration wdiirli 
•she helped to guide. No worn lu uu." 
ever more truTy loved. Fm* IwpuI v 
year.s — until death separated lli(‘in — 
(diaries never swervctl in lii.s attaeli- 
inent for his good and g(‘ul!e Agnes.” 
The honour.^ and s]>Ieudours of this 
world were lavishly showered an her ; 
yctsJie “bore her faculties so meekly,” 
that she made no enemies, but could 
boast of many, and failhfnl friends. 
The (Juecn lovi*il her as a sister. Tin; 
eont(*mporary chroniclers vie wilh one. 
another in eulogising lun* wisdom and 
goodness — some of thorn, in their zeal 
tor her virtue, denying even the nature 
of her connexion with the King. All- 
owerful and beloved, she could (ind 
ut one faint consolation for the 
of her innocence — promodug the Iiap- 
piuess of others, and exercising lier 
vast influence with the King for tlu* 
honour of her country, by urging him 
to eompl(‘tc the emaiieipation of lii.s 
kingdom from its foreign foes. At 
the time when his fortune.^ were most 
des|Kn*ate, slie had placed at his ili.«- 
posal all her wealth, in jewels or 
money, for the payment of his troops. 

‘‘ Jlier sind Juwelcn — Schmolzt meiu SUber 
fin — 

Verkauft, vcrpfHndet incine Sehlbsser — 
Lcihet 

Auf moino Giiter in Provf'nre — Macht Alles 
Vai Gelde and befrkdiget die Truppeii !” 

Well might the enamoured mouarcli 
feci the sentimente of grateful admi- 
ration for these disinterested services 
of his fair Agnes, which Schiller has 
made him utter so nobly : — 

. Zioren wiirde sie 

Pail ersten Thron der Welt— docli .sie ver- 
echmalit ibn, 

Nur meine Liebe will sie «eyn iind heissfn. 
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KHanbte sie inir jen'als eiti Geschfuk 
V«>u holierrn Wrrth, uLs cino fruho JMitinc 
Im Winter oilor soltno Frueht! Vonmir 
Niiiiint sie koin Opfer an, un«l hriiigt inir 
allc ! 

Wagt ihren gaiizen Reidithum lunl H^silz 
Grossiiuithigan mein uiiter'^iiikon'l (iUick/* 

An anocdoto lias boon transmit tod 
to us, which illustrates her yet 

judicious inteTtcrcuce in the military 
measiiros of Charles the Seventh. An 
astrologer, in whose prc<liclions the 
monarch placed much reliance, was 
closeted with him on one occasion 
when Agnes was present. Charles, 
di<eoiiragcd by some recent failures, 
and the predictions of the soothsayer, 
was more than ordinaril^v dislicartoiiofl, 
and disposed to inaction — Agnes in- 
torniptcd the conference by extending 
her hand to the magician : ** 1 also 
would road my destiny,” she said. 
“ Aradam, you will bo beloved by the 
greatest monarch in l‘iiivop<^,” readily 
replied the flattering astrologer, weii 
aware of her relation to the King, 
(yharlcs smiled at the implied compJi. 
moiit to himself; but Agnes rose, and 
playfully ad«lrc.‘’S('d him, Will your 
Arajesty graut me your royal safe- 
conduct, for 1 would not willingly run 
counter to my destiny,” she said, 
archly. “I 111 * 11^1 go to the King of 
England, for I see clearly he is the 
greatest monarch, since he retains, in 
addition to his own dominions, the 
viche-t provinces of France, from 
wliicli its sovereign makes no cflbrt to 
dislodge him, feai*ing, it would seem, 
to Jisserl his legitimate claim." Charles 
blushed under the merited, though 
sportive rebuke. Such a persuasive 
Alcntor seldom spoke in vain : but her 
in/lm;noe was most practically felt by 
bringing, as with extraordinary saga- 
city she did, under the notice of the 
King, brave knights and skilful war- 
rioi^, whose courage and prudence 
achieved many a victory for tbe iia* 
tional cause. 

Charles made his first entry into 
Paris in the November of 1437. The 
procession which accompanied him 
was truly splendid ; and the details are 
dwelt on with the utmost ininuteucss, 
by contemporary writers. A thousand 
archers, some of them composing 
Charles’s body-guard, led the way ; then 
rode the King, clad in brilliant silver ar. 
mour.— the trappings of his noble steed 
were of blue velvet which swept the 


f 'oiind, embroidered with iicur-de-lis. 

he Q.uoon was also splendidly at- 
tired ; but as far surpassing her in 
maginficcnce, as she did in beauty, 
Agnes Soj*el rode by her side. Tie 
only w'cakness recorded of belle 
des belles,” is her fondness for sump, 
iuous dress; and the only unaniiabie 
spoccli she was ever licnrd to utter 
was on this occasion. The Parisians 
murmui'cd when they beheld her costly 
and rich costume, excelling in splen- 
dour that of the rightful and justly 
popular queen. '‘Les Parisiciis ne 
sont que vilains,” she, contemptuously 
exclaimed: “et si javais su qu’ils no 
m’eiissent pas fait plus d'lioniieurs, je 
n’nurais jamais mis le pied dans leiir 
ville.” lint to return from the of- 
fended and pettish beauty. Tlie royal 
pages ; the nobles of the household ; 
and the young dauphin, afterwards 
Louis the Klevcnth, succeeded, ami the 
procession was closc'd by a c’orps of 
one thousand rnon-at-arms, the elite of 
the French armies, headed by their 
gallant commander, the Count de 
Ounqis. Ilis iimiour was spmkling 
with gold and silver, and surpassed in 
spleiiclour that of the monarch himself. 
The populace were not behindhand in 
their preparations. Wo can seoi’cely 
refrain from smiling when we read of 
their arrangements lor an effective re- 
ception of the King, now, for the first 
time, entering his capital. The kovcii 
cardinal virtues, and the seven cardinal 
sins, met him on the tlircshold, if wo 
may so speak ; then, on various plat- 
forms which lined the way, were re- 
presented those mysteries, or sacred 
dramas, which had for the middle ages 
such significant import, and were so 
popular with all classes. The preaching 
of St. John the Baptist, the nativity 
of the Saviour, the adoration of the 
shepherds, the passion, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of our Lord, wore all re- 
presented: even the despairing Judas 
figured aloft, apparently hanging him- 
self in his hopeless ^ief. 

A short time previously, the Dauphin 
Louis had wedded the young Margaret 
of Scotland, daughter to the cluvalrous 
James I, This princess, then only in 
her twelfth year, was fondly loved by 
her mother-in-law. Queen Marie, who 
lavished on the gifted and interesting 
Danohiness that tenderness which even 
her maternal breast could not feel for 
the wa3rward and unamiable Louis. The 
young couple were from the first un- 
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hup])}'. This joaloiis, t raft;-, in t 
young limn, "'‘mauviiis lils, inauvais 
pure, mauvaisfrore, nniuvai.s su jut, luaii- 
vais allie, mauvais niari, ot unnetui 
daugercux,” was in(lc(i<l ill<inatuhe(l 
with the ardent, susceptible, and roman- 
tic Scottish princess, ^largaret found 
11(31* sul(5 happiness in the* mutual aifec- 
tioii which snlisistcd betwe(*n Ikt, her 
inothcr-in-law, and th(5 guntlu Agnes, 
'riiusc bigli-sonlc«l women passed many 
blissful hours together, cultivating 
those elegant tastes in which they alike 
found solace and onjoymunt. Mar- 
garet in particular had inherited from 
her father, the royal poet of fc5Ct>tland, 
a genius and feeling for this refining 
art. She spent her nights in compos- 
ing ballads, wlii<‘h seem to have been 
not unworthy of the daughter of liim 
who sang “ I'lie King's (iuliair,” 
Ilcn* patronage of m(3n of genius was 
liberal and discriminating. A little 
incident connected with Alain Charticr 
may be worth recording. Passing 
through one of the saloons in the 
palace, sluj pei-ceivcd the poet asleep 
on a chair. To the astoiiKshmeiit of 
the ladies who attended her, she softly 
approacliod him, and kissed his lips. 
In reply to their amazed glances she 
said to tliem;^«Ce n’est point u 
riiomine (lue jai donne un baisir, e’est 
a la bouche d’oil sortent de si belles 
paroles.” 

Soon after her marriage her royal 
father, too enlightened for u barbarous 
age, perished the victim of a villiinoiis 
treachery. Here, too, we .are among 
the records of the loyalty and heroism 
of women. It was in resisting the 
approach of James's assassins that 
the noble Catherine Douglas thrust 
her own fair arm into the bolt-rings 
of the door, and kept it so fastened until 
the brutal murderers broke the bone. 
Margaret herself bade adieu to life ere 
she had altainod her twenty-first year. 
Youiitf as she was, existence had long 
been distasteful to her. She has been 
accused of having voluntarily injured 
her health by eating in excess nnripo 
fruits and other acids, with tlus design 
of preventing herscU from bet'ominn' 
the mother of children to so hateful a 
husband. In her last illness, when 
those around her expressed hopes of 
her recovery, she slmdderingly ex. 
claimed, “ Fi de la vie, qu’ou ne men 
parle plus !*' 

Tlio death of the hapless Dauphin, 
deeply impressed the mind of 


Agues Sorcl, avIio, soon after, a^kcd 
and obtained permission fi-otn the. King 
to i*etirc from court. She chose for 
tlu3 scene of her sechisinn the castle 
which Charles had built for her in the 
neighbourhood of Loclies, and in the 
architectural details of which may yet 

be seen tlie device ^ (A Sur^eUe), 

whieh identifies it \vilh lier name. 
She selected it in preference to her 
mojx3 pictiires(]iie chateau of DeauteSur 
Marne — that romantic spot, formerly 
tli<* favourite retreat of the murclered 
lands of Orh*ans, father to her friend 
the (hmut do Duiiois — bec.ause she 
pi\)posed to herself to spend the re- 
maining years of her life in devotional 
exercises; and in the canons ofLoches 
— to whoso cathedral she had ever 
proved a liberal patroness — she lio])od 
to find pious and worthy instructors. 

^ Agnes 8orel was still m tlu^ prime of 
life — she was thirty-six — when she 
voluntarily pifrted from her royal and 
still faithful lover, tiihc had the con- 
solation of reflecting that, during the 
fifteen years she had influenced his 
mind and his counsels, she had been 
the disinterested advocate of all that 
was « w'ortby and of good report. " She 
loft him surrounded by tried and faith- 
ful friends, most of them attached to 
his cause by her influence and exer- 
tions. Jacques Ccciir, the goldsmith 
of Bouvges — whose vast monetary re- 
sources, HCiiuired by his trade in the 
East, through lier instrumentality liad 
been ])laccd at the disposal of the 
monarch, and had mainly conduced to 
the successful issue of his warlike un- 
dertakings — was her tried and dearest 
friend. She had named him the exe- 
cutor of her will, in which slie had 
devised all lier wealth to jiious uses. 
For flyeyears longer she was all-power- 
ful with the King, who frequently 
visited her, and took counsel with her 
on affairs of state. Ills peace during 
these years was disturbed by the ma- 
chinations of the Dauphin, who took 
every possible opportunity of annoy- 
ing his father, and thwarting his pro. 
jects. One grievance, on which he 
frequently insisted — his only real one— 
was tlio insult shown to his mother by 
the elevation of Agnes Sorel, towards 
whom he manifested an irreconcileablc 
hostility. As for the meek Queen, 
when reminded of her wrongs, she 
would only answer, ** C’cst mon seig, 
iicur ; il a tout ponvoir sur q^s action:-, 
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et uni iuiicini «iir lo--' 
well know, in truth, that thu inllnonco 
which iho Lady ot* Boantc oxerci-^od 
over his mind was (‘xcrcUd in her 
favour, and was bfiU'iiLMJil to hor, as 
well as to the interests oft ho. kingdom. 

In the, winter of 1441) -jO, CMiarles, 
who liad recently siihjiigated NTormaii- 
dy, took up his abode in the Abbey of 
f)i!iniOge>«. 'riie cold was intense: this 
inclement season in France Inul never 
brought more severe and dreary wea> 
iher. He was sur]n'ised to receive an 
unannounced visit from his fair Agnes. 
She had left Loelios, and braved tho 
winter’s snow, to warn him of a con- 
spiracy which might endanger his life, 
and in which tho rebellious Dauphin 
Avas prime mover. Having conveyed 
her precautionary warning, she itJtircd 
to the neighbouring hainl(?t of Mosnil, 
where she was seized by smhlen ami 
alarming illness. Her health, which 
bad long been delicate, had been iin- 
|aiiivd by the trying journey she had 
just aeeoinidishetl. Slie felt — with that 
intnilive iiorccption which is given to 
many on the brink of eternity— that 
the grave would soon open its portals 
to receive her ; and that she must pre- 
pare for her pilgrimage to that ‘^bonrno 
w'hence no traveller returns,” Her 
agoni<*s of mind and body were intense. 
She reviewed, with soll-npbriiiding, 
her past life : lamented tho fatal gift 
of beauty, but for which she might 
have accomplished her youth’s early 
])roinise ; lived in innocent happiness, 
and died in peace. To the Count de 
Tancavville, wdio stood by he,r death- 
bed, she spoke of her fears for the 
future : nor could she gain a moment’s 
traniiuillity, but by redccting on the 
mercy shewn by the Siivionr to Mary 
Magdalen, the woman, who, like her, 
was *'a great sinner.” She repeated, 
iuc(‘ssantW, passages from the confes- 
sions of St. Bernard, which she had 
copied with her own liand, feeling that 
they were applicable to her ease. At 
length, exhausted by mental and bodily 
suffering, she breathed her last sigh in 
tho arms of the King. Her heart was 
bequeathed to the monks of Jnmieg^s ; 
lier body was interred in the middle 
of the choir of the cathedral church 
at r,oeh(‘S, Avherc a beautiful monument 
was erected to her memory by her 
royal lover. She is ri'presenb'd in a 
recumbent [>osture; graeidul dra|ii*ry 
veils her figure, and a circlet n>uinl 
her brow , con fines her flowing tresses; 


rmgels, with extended wings, hover, ns 
if waiting Uy convey to Jieaven the 

1 ira\er wiiieh her clasped hands and 
lalf-parted lips seem to express ; 
while two lamb**, emblems of meek- 
ness and gentleness, lie passively 
crouched at her feet. The inscription 
is simple 

“ (Jy git nobby Demoiselle Agnes 
Senrelle en son vivant D.ime <lc Beauti; 
tie Kofpioserein, tl’Kssondiin, et de 
VtTnon-snr-Scincjpitcuse Olivers tontes 
gens, et qiii largement tlonnoit de 
ses biens anx eglises et anv panvres; 
Inqnelle trepassa le jom* de 

Fevrier, Tan de Ln*ace. 114!). Priez 
Dieu pour rAino dVlle. Amen.” 

It may seem a paradox to speak of 
the i*irtuou^ nnstress of (’harics the 
Seventh; and posterity — even allowing 
for the frailties and errors of fallible 
liuman nature — niigbt still pronounee 
an iini’avonrablo verdict, on the cha- 
racter and conduct of Agnes Sorel, 
w'ere it not for the iicgatiM^, evidence 
given ill licr f.ivonr by the contrast 
which is apparent in the actions of 
('harles during the twenty years in 
whieh lier iniluence was pai amount; 
and his conduct aft(*r her death. Then, 
as in his early youth, he abandoned 
himself to sensual indulgences. No 
longer conceding to hl.s amiable (inecn 
thatrcspee.t and consideration she so 
well ineriled, he treated her with 
harsh aiul cruel neglect. He became 
unmindful of his friends, and ungrate- 
fully ilismissed thoin at the. suit of 
newer and unworthy fivorites, 

fFacquoK Cfcnr, to whom he owed 
so much, was the first who fell under 
his displeasure, or rather, we should 
say, bis indifference, and he basedy left 
him to fall a prey to his personal ene- 
mies. The gix*at money-ehaiigor of 
Boiii'gos harl amassed, for that day, 
enormous riches. He had been a suc- 
cessful trader in tho Levant ; his argo- 
sies roilc, richly laden with* the treasures 
of the Fast, in all the southern Imrhoiirs 
of France, In his commercial e.sta- 
blishmcnt he had three hundred factors 
icoeiviiig their orders from him, and 
devoted to his intcre.sts. His siMg. 
iieurie of Fargeau enclosed twentj- 
two parishes. Ills hou.se at Bourses 
still remains a monument of his rich 
and elegant taste in architoctnn*. The 
King was hi.s olehtor to an enonnuiis 
amoniit. When C'harle.s iinderto«»k 
the eoiiqnest of Normandy in 1448, 
Jacques Coiur advanced hmi 200, OOQ 
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crowns of gold, and entertained four 
armies at liis own expense. |‘Il est 
aussl riche que tJacemea Cujur,‘* was a 
common proverb. The people believed 
that he had discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and could thus transmute the 
baser metals into pure gold. Ilut the 
seerctof his success was Jess magical ; — 
may we not trace it in the punning de- 
vice which yet stands, carved in bold 
relief, on his house at Bourges — “ A 

VA1U.AK8 (occurs) RIEN IMPOSSIBLE.” 

Ti iily the oiimipotence of Will is great. 
Jlc who steadily resolves, and bonds 
every energy to obtain tljc prize, what* 
over it may be, whieh ho proposes to 
himself, runs but little chance of failuiv. 
Still, when success has been attained, 
liow oflen does it fail to give the happi- 
ness nn<l satisfaction which its possessor 
looked for ? So was it with Jacques 
C«ur. The sunshine of his prosperity 
hi’oiight forth the adder. 

vSoou after the. death of Agues Sorel, 
Chabannes, one of the enemies whom 
his riches hu<l excited, being high in 
the favour of the Jving, obtaincvl his 
consent lo a “jjroccs” against the 
goldsmith of Bourges. One of the 
abMJrd I'hargcs brought against him 
w.i**, that h(‘ had poisoned his <’onslant 
and true friend, the fair and gentle 
Lady of Beaut6 ! ^ With base injustice, 
(‘Imrlcs made his accuser bis judge. 
After an indecent proceeding, in which 
(^very form of justice wa.s violated, 
Ja<Mpics Cmur was condemned to per- 
petual banishment, with oonnscation of 
his goods,iii addition to a line of 40t),UOO 
crowns to the royal CijUers. The per- 
secuted man fled* to Rome, stripped €>f 
the wealth which he htul acquired by 
the unremitting industry' of yeara. lie 
found the pontiff, NiclioLos the Fifth, 
about lo dispatc'li a fleet ngjiiiist the 
'I'lnks, and solicit(‘d the coinuiaiid, 
which was readily granted him. But 
heforo his voyage was completed he 
fell sick, and died at Chio, where his 
mortal remains repose in a church of 
the Cordeliers, Popultu' ruraoiu' in 
Fiance long refused credence tv, the. 
tidings of hi3 deatli. Tn die belief of 
many he Ih-ed to amn«s, anew, riches 
no less considerable than the fortune 
he had been stripped of in Fi*anco with 
such cruel injustice. 

We must not close our luitice of 
Agnes Sorel witlmnt reverting to the 
Jiilo of her early playmate, Is^ri belle of 
i^iTaine. She tlied long betoro her 
Jrieiid— Laving survived her sons, who 


were snatched from her ere they had 
attained the age of manhood. Her 
daughters, Yolando and Margaret, 
were celebrated for their charms, as 
the latter aftcrwai’ds became for her 
sorrows anti misfortunes. Yolando 
was betrothed to FeiTy, son of An- 
toine de V^andeinont, who had so long 
contested with Iltme the succession to 
Lorraine: and part of the disputed 
territory was siittlod on the young 
couple. [Margaret, when scarcely fif- 
teen, was solicited in marriage by 
Henry the Sixth of England ; and one 
of the last occasions on which Agnes 
Sorc'l aj^peared in public, was the ce- 
remony of the espousals at Nanci. 
“ La Belle dcs Belles ” was, as usual, 
sumptuou.xly attired, and her presence 
*vas considered to givti great celat to 
the scene. AVhen the youthful bride 
bade adieu to her native land, the King 
tenderly emin'aced her; “1 seem to 
have done little for yon, uiy niece,” ho 
sai<l, addressibg her, ‘‘ in placing you 
on one of the mighiie.-^t throne^ in 
Europe, for it is not worlliy of po.^- 
scs-sing you.” Boor Margaret could 
then but little anticipate the destiny 
that awaited her ; doomed as she was 
to retuni to France, a lu‘art- broken 
widow, a ebildless mother, a fallen 
and dis-erowned Queen — a siq>pliant 
for the penurious charily of others; 
her bi'auty gone, her liojies bliglited*; 
wailing and longing until her weary 
pilgrimage on earl h should b(j accom- 
plished and ended. 

The last liours (»f King ('‘hnrles were 
scarcely less wnetched. He survived 
his once-loved Agnes eleven years— a 
sufficient time to prove to himself and 
to others, how utterly he was unworthy 
of her devoted and i'althful love. No 
constant friend stood by his death-bed, 
or vcceivcd his last sigh. Jlc dietl 
from starvation !— fearing to partake 
of food, sustenance, or medicine, lest 
poison should be conveyed in them, 
.ills tiwn sou was tlie virtual parricide 
w'lio thus liastcned his end, and whose 
emissaries he di ended in all those that 
surrounded him. 

On the accession of Louis the 
Eleventh, tlie monks of Loches, anx- 
ious to propitiate the new sovereign, 
who had shown such rancorous liosti- 
lity to Agnes Sorel, retpiestedhis per- 
mission to remove her moniiiiient, 
which, ns we have stated, stoo<l in the 
ehoir of tlieir cathedral ; alleging the 
scand.al which it caused them in their 
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devotions. I respect your scruples, ” 
replied the sneerinpr Louis, and grant 
yon the permission you d(‘siro. Of 
course, you will not h^'sitate to iv- 
instate in niy cotters tlie lai tn; suni* ot* 
money "with which Agnes Sorel en- 
d()we«l \ou, and ^\hit’{i it would be a 
sin against your temier consciences 
any longer to retain.” 

The eliavacter ot‘ Agnt^ Sort‘l has 
since met with ajusterappi'cciation. In 
the chai>tcr-honso. ot‘ this very Cathe- 
dial ofLoches is preserved a manu- 
script, containing one ilionsaud sonnets 
or poems in her praise ; most of them 


being acrostics on her name. When 
ri-ancis the First, many years affcer- 
wariis, gazed at the portrait of the 
J.ady of llcautCf ho expressed in the 
following lines, which he wrote under- 
noatli it, his sense of the services she 
had rendered her country, and her 
eonsecpieut claims to the gratitude of 
patriotic Frenchmen 

“ (icntillc Agn^>^, plus d'lioniieur tu inerites 
(La cause I'tantOe France rccouvrer), 

Que-ce que peut, dedans uii cloUre oiivrer 
Clause iionain on bieu devot hermito.” 

M. N. 


TUK OLD man’s nEQUKST; A HTOKV 01‘ GOLD. 


’rHRouGU the ornamentiil grounds of a 
handsome e<ninlry residence, at a lit- 
tle distance from a large town in Ire- 
land, a man of about lit’ly years of ag(5 
was walking, with a bent head, and 
the iinjiress id sorrow on his face. 

** Och, )er honour, give me one six- 
pence, or one penny, for God’s sake,” 
cried a voice fi’om the other side of 
a fancy paling which separated the 
grounds in that (quarter from a tho- 
roughfare. “ h'or heaven's sake, Mr. 
J.awson, help me as ye helped me before, 
i hnow you've the heart and hand to 
do it.” 

'J'ho person addressed as Mr. I^aw- 
son looked up and saw a woman whom 
he knew to be in most destitute cir- 
euinstances, bunlened w’ith a large and 
sickly family, whom she ha<l struggled 
to support until her own health was 
ruinotl. 

“1 have no money — not one far- 
thing,” answered John Jaiwsoii. 

“ Ko money 1” reiterated the wo- 
man, in surprise; ‘'isn’t it all yours, 
then? — isn’t this garden yours, and tlrnt 
house, and all the grand things that 
are in it yours? — ay, and grand things 
they are— them pictures, and them 
bright shinin’ things in that drawing- 
room of yours j and sure you deserve 
them well, ami may God preseno tliem 
long to you, for riches hasn’t hardened 
your heart, though there's many a one. 


and heaven knows ihe gold turns their 
feelin’s to iron.” 

“It all belongs to my son, Henry 
Lawson, and Mrs. Lawson, and their 
children — it is all theirs;” lie sighed 
heavily, and, deep emotion was visible 
in every lineament of his thin and 
wrinkled face. 

The poor woman raised her blood- 
shot eyes to his face, as if she was 

E uzzlod by his words. She saw t^t 
e was suffering, and with intuitive 
delicacy she desisted from pressing her 
wants, though her need was great. . 

“ Well, well, yer honor, many’s the 
good penny ye have given me and the 
childcr, and maybe the next time I see 
you you’ll have more change.” 

She was turning sadly away, when 
John Lawson requested her to remain, 
and he made inquiries into the state of 
her family ; the report he heard seemed 
to touch him even to the forgetfulness 
of his own sorrows ; he bade her stop 
for a few moments and he would give 
her some relief. 

He walked rapidly towards the 
house and proceeded to the drawing- 
room. It was a largo and airy apart- 
ment, and furnished with evident pro- 
fusion ; the sunlight of the bright suin- 
mor-day, admitted partially through 
the amply-drapcried windows, lit up a 
variety of spai*kliiig gilding in picture- 
frames, and vases, and mirrors, and 
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fovniops ; but floliii l,i;iwsou lookoil 
roniul on the scvno with a kind of 
fihuddoi'; Ilf ImJi iififhcr gold, sil\fr, 
nor even copper in his pocket, or in 
his possession. 

lie advanced to :i lady who reclined 
on a rose-colonrod sofa, with a fashion- 
able novel in her haml, and after some 
slight hesitation he addresscMl lier, and 
stating the name and Avanls of the poor 
w'oman who had begged for aid, he re- 
quested some money. 

Ah he said the words some money,” 
his lips (piivercd, and a tremor ran 
through liis whole frainp, for his 
thoughts were vividly picturing a re- 
cently dejiarted period, when he was 
under no neci-ssity of asking nionoy 
from any individnal. 

“ Illess me, my dear Mr. Lawson 1” 
cried the lady, starting np fr(jm her 
m*! unbent position, “did £ not give 
you a whole haudliil of shillings only 
the day belbve yostenlay : and if you 
wasted it all on poor people since, what 
am 1 to do? Why, imleed, we con- 
tribute so much to cbaritJible subscrip- 
tions, both Mr. Jjawson and 1, yon 
might be content to give a little less 
to common beggars.” 

Mrs. Lawson spoke with a smile on 
her lij)s, and with a soft caressing 
voice, but a hard and selfish nature 
shone i)alpably from her blue eyes. 
She was a young woman, and had the 
repute of beauty, which a clear pink- 
and-whito complexion, and tolerable 
features, with luxuriant light hair, ge- 
nerally gains from a portion of the 
world. She was dressed for the re- 
ception of morning visitors whom she 
expected, and she was enveloped in 
expensive satin and blond, and jewel- 
lery in large proportions. 

John Lawson seemed to feel every 
word she had uttered in the depths of 
his soul, but he made a strong eflbrt 
to restrain the passion which was rising 
to his lips. 

''Augusta, my daughter, you are 
the wife of my only and most beloved 
child^I wish to love you — I wish to 
live in peace with you., and all — ^give 
me some money to relieve the wants of 
the unfortunate %voruan to whom I have 
promised relief, aud who is waiting 
without. I ask not for myself, but for 
the poor and snifcring«.-.giYe mo a Iri. 
tie of money, 1 say.” 

"Indeed,* Mr. Lawson, a bank would 
not support your demands for the poor 
lieoplc ; that woman for whom you are 


begging has been velicveil twenty times 
bv IIS. I have no money just now.” 

‘She threw herself back on the sofa 
.ind resumed her novel ; but anger, 
darting from her eyes, contrasted with 
the trained smile which still I’cniained 
on her lips. 

A dark shade of passion and scorn 
came over John Lawson’s face, but he 
stro\o to suppress it, and his voice 
■was calm when he spoke. 

"Some time before my son mamed 
you, I gave up all my business to him 
I— I came to live here amongst trees 
and flowers — I gave up all the lucrative 
business I had carried on to my son, 
]>urtly because my health was failing, 
and i longed to live with nature, away 
from th(‘ scones of traflic ; but more 
especially, beeaiiso I loved my son with 

110 common love, and I trusted to him 
as to a second stdf. I was not dlsnp- 
lointed — we, had one purse and one 
icart before he maiTied you ; ho never 
([uestioiied me concerning ivliat T spent 

111 ebarih — he never askitd to limit in 
any way my expenditure — he loved 
yon, and I made no conditions con- 
eerninoc what amount of income I was 
to receive, but still 1 left him in entire 
possession of my business when he 
married you. 1 trusted to your fair, 
young face, that you wouM not contro- 
vert my wishes — that you would join 
me in my schemes of charity.” 

"And have I not?” interrupted 
Mrs. Lawson, in a sharp voice, though 
the habitual smile still graced her lips; 
do 1 not subscribe to, I don’t know 
how many, ibaritable institutions? 
Charity, indeed — there’s enough spent 
in charity by myself and my husband. 
But I wi^h to stop extravagance — it is 
only extravagance to spend so much 
on charity as you would do if you 
could; therefore, you shall not h*ave 
any money just now.” 

Mrs. Lawson was one of those 
women >yhb can cheerfully expend a 
most lavish sum on a ball, a dress, or 
any other method by wliich rank and 
luxury dissipate their abundance, but 
who arc very economical, and talk 
much of extravagance when money is 
demanded for purposes not connected 
w'lth display and style. 

" Augusta Lawson, listen to me” 

his voice was quivering with passion— 
'* my owm wants are very few ; in 
food, in clothes, in all points my ex- 
penditure is trilling. 1 am not extra- 
vagant in my demands for the poor. 
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either. All I Imvc- oxpciulrJ in cha- 
rity dm in" the tew year.s since y<>«i 
o.'iiiie hero, is but nn insigniUciint 
amount as contrasted with the income 
which r freely gave up lo my son and 
you ; therefore, some money ft>r the 
poor woman who is ^Y^lilin^r, I shall now 
have ; give me sonte ^lliliings, for God’s 
sake, and let me "O.” lie advanced 
closer to her, and held out his hand. 

“Xonsense!” cried Mrs. Lawson; 
“ I am mistress, here — 1 am deter- 
mined to stop extravagance. Von give 
too much to common beggars ; £ am 
determined to stop it — do not ask me 
any further." 

A kind of convulsion passed over 
John Lawson's thin face; but he 
pressed his hand closely on his breast, 
and was silent for some moments. 

“1 Avasonec rich, 1 believe. Yes — it 
is not a dream," he said, in a slow,sclf- 
eoinmuning voice. “Gold and silver, 
once yc were plenty with me; my 
hands — rny pockets were filled — 
guineas, crowns, shillings — now' J have 
not oiui penny to give to that starving, 
dying woman, whose face of misery 
might soften the very stones she looks 
on— not one penny." 

“ Augusta,” he said, turning sud- 
dmily towards her, after a second 
])Musc of silence, “give me only one 
slid ling, and I shall not think of the 
bitter words you have just said ?” 

“ No ; not one shilling," answered 
Mrs. Lawson, turning over a leaf of 
her novel. 

“One sixpence, tlicn — one small, 
poor sixpence. You do not know how 
even a sixpence can gladden the black 
heart of poverty, when starvation is 
eomc. One sixpence, I say— let me 
have it quickly," 

“Not one farthing 1 shall give you. 
1 do beg you will trouble mo no fur- 
ther." 

Mrs. l^aw'scn turned her back par- 
tially to him, and fixed all her atten- 
tion on the novel. 

“Woman I I have cringed alid 
begged ; I would not so beg for my- 
self, from you — no ; I would lie down 
and die of want before £ would, qn 
my own account, request of you— of 
your hard heart — one bit of broad. 
All the finery that surrounds you is 
mine— it was purchased with my 
money, though now you call it yours ; 
and, usurping the authority of both 
master and mistress here, you— in 
what you please to call your cconon^i- 


(‘:it num.'igemont — dole out shillings to 
inc when the humour seizes you, or 
vi'iVse me, as now, when it pleases 
you. l^ut, woman, listen to me. I 
shall noviT request you for one far- 
thing of money again. No necessity 
of others shall make me do it. You 
shall never again refuse me, for I shall 
never give you the opportunity.” 

l£c turned hastily from the room, 
with a face on which the deep emotion 
of an aroused spirit was depicted 
strongly. 

In the lobby he met his son, Henry 
Lawson. The young man paused, 
something struck by the excited ap- 
pearaiice of his father. 

“ Henry," said the father, abruptly, 
“ T want sonic money ; there is a poor 
woimin whom I wisli to relieve — ^^viIl 
you give me some money for her?" 

“Willingly, my dear father; but 
luivo you tLsked Augusta. You know 
I have given her the m.-inagemcnt of 
the money-matters of the establish, 
inent, she is so very clever ami econo- 
mical.” 

“ She has neither chanty, nor pity, 
nor kindness ; she saves from me— she 
saves from the starving poor— she 
saves, that she may waste large sums 
on parties and di’osses. I shall never 
more ask her for money — give me a 
few sliilliiigs. My God! tlie father 
begs of the son for what was his own 
—for what he tolled all his youth — 
for what he gave up out of trusting 
love to that son. Henry, my son, £am 
sick of asking and begging — ay, sick 
— sick; but give me some shillirigH, 
now," 

“You asked Augusta, then,” said 
I£enry, drawing out his purse, and 
glancing with some apprehension to 
the drawing-room door, 

“ Henry,” cried Mr.s. Lawson, ap- 
pearing at that instant with a face 
inflamed ivilh anger — “Henry, 7 
would not give your father any money 
to-day, bccaii.xe he is so very extrava- 
gant m-giving it all away." 

Henry was in the act of opening 
his purse ; ho glanced apprehensively 
to Mrs. Lawson ; his face had a mild 
and passive expression, which was a 
true index of his yieldin" and eanly- 
govemed nature. His matures were 
.small, delicatis and almost effemi- 
natoly handsome; and in every linea- 
ment a want of decision and iorce of 
character was visible. 

“ Henry, give me some .shillings, I 
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say — 1 am yom- father — I have a ju*t 
right.’’ 

‘^Yos, yes, surely, Ileiiry, mak- 
ing a movement to open his purse. 

♦'Henry, I <io not wish you to give 
him money to w'astc in charity, as he 
calls it.” 

J\Irs. Lawson gave her husband an 
em])hatic, but, at the saiiie time, cun- 
ningly cllro^sing and smiling look. 

♦‘ Henry, I am your lather — give me 
the money I want." 

'♦ Augusta, jny love, you know it was 
all liis,” said Henry, going close to her, 
and speaking in a kind of whispm-. 

♦♦ My dearest Il(*nry, were it lor any 
other purpose but for throwing away, 
I would not refuse. I am your father’s 
best friiMul, iiml you.r best friend, in 
wishing to restrain all ext ravage nee.” 

♦* My <!ear father, she wishes to be 
economical, yon know.” 

J fe dangled the purse, undecidedly, 
in his fingers.” 

♦♦Will you give me, llie money at 
onee, and let me go?” cried John Law- 
son, elevating his >oicc. 

“ My dear Augusta, it is better.” 

‘♦Henry, do not, I beg of you.” 

Henry, my son, will you let me 
have the money ?” 

♦♦ liidood, Augusta — ” 

“Hemy!” 

Mr.s. Lawson arliculatod but the 
one word; there >vas enough of energy 
and (U‘teriniiiati«)n in it to make IieV 
hu^l)an<l close the purse he had almost 
openial. 

‘♦1 ask you only this once more — give 
me the few shillings?” 

.fohu Lawson bent forward in an eager 
manner ; a feverish red kindled on his 
sallow cheeks; his eyes were widely 
dilated, and his lips compres.sed\ 
There was a }>anse of some moments. 

“ You will not give it me?” he said, 
in a voice deep- toned and singularly 
(•aim, as contrasted with his convulsed 
f.lC(}. 

Henry dangled tlio purse again in 
his hand, and looked uneasily and 
irresolutely towards his w ife. 

“ No, he will not give it — yoti will 
get no money to squander on pf)or 
people this day,” IvU-s. Lawson said, 
in a very sharp and decided voice. 

• tTohn Lawson did not say another 
word ; he turned away :md slowly de- 
scended the stairs, and walked out of 
the house. 

lie did not return that < ij*. He 
bad been seen on the road leading to 


the house of a relative who was in 
rather poor circumstances. Henry 
felt rather annoyed at his father’s ab- 
sence : he had no depth in his aifectiqn, 
but he had been accustomed to see him 
and hear his voice every day, and 
therefore he missed him, but consoled 
himself with the thought that they 
would soon meet again, as it never 
entered his imagination that his father 
had quitted the house for a lengthened 
pcrioil. Mrs. Lawson felicitated her- 
self on the eviiiit, and hoi)e<l that the 
oI<l man would remain tor some time 
with his relative. 

The following day a letter was 
handed to Henry ; it was from his 
father, and was as follows : — 

♦♦ I’o MY Son IIknry — I have at last 
come to the resoluiion of quitting your 
house, which 1 can no longer call mine, 
in even the least degree. For weeks — 
for mouths— over since von married— 
over since yoiir wife took upon herself 
what she calls the management of your 
houst* and purse, 1 have felt bound 
down under the weight of an ojipres- 
sivc liondage. I could not go and 
take a jujund or a shilling from onr 
common stock, as I used to do betbre 
yo:v inavricd, wlien you and I lived in 
one mind, and when I believed that 
the very spirit of your departed, your 
angel mother, dwelt in you, as you had, 
and have still, her very face and form. 
No, no, we had no common slock when 
you married. She put me on an 
allowance — ay, an allowauee. You 
lived, and saw me receiving an allow- 
ance; you whom I loved with an idol- 
atry whieli God has now punished ; 
yon to whom I freely gave up my 
business — my money-making business. 
I gave it }Ou — I gave all to you — f 
woiihl ba VC given niy very life and soul 
to you, because 1 thought that with 
your mother’s own face you had her 
nol)l(‘ and generous nature. You 
were kir.d before you married; but 
that marriage has proved your weak- 
ness and want of natural affection. 
Y"os, you stood at my side yesterday ; 
you looked on my ftme — I, the father 
who loved you beyond all bounds of 
fatJierly love — you stood and heard 
me beg for a few shillings ; you beard 
me supplicate earnestly and humbly, 
and you would not give’, because your 
wife was not willing. Henry, 1 could 
force you to give me a share of the 
profits of your business; but keep it—.. 
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keep it all. You would not voluntarily 
give me some shillings, and 1 shall not 
demand what right and justice would 
give mo. Keep all, every larthing. 

It was for charity I asked llu^ f^w 
shillings ; you know it. Yon know 
from whom 1 imbibed whatever I pos- 
sess of th<* blessed s|>i»*iii of charity. I 
was as hard and unpityIng as even yom* 
wife before your mother taught me to 
feel ami relieve the demands of poverty. 
Yes, and she taught you; yon cannot 
forget it. She taught you to give foe*’ 
to the starving, in your earliest days. 
Slio strove to iinpress your infant mind 
with the very soul of charity ; and 
yesterday sho looked down from the 
heaven of the holy departed, and saw 
y<jn refusing me, your father, a few 
shillings to bestow on charity. 

“Henry,! can live, with you and your 
wife no more. I should grow avari- 
cious in my old age, were I to remaiu 
with you. I should long for money to 
call my own. Those doled out shil- 
lings which I received wakened within 
m(* feelings of adarknatm*e — covetous- 
ness, ami envy, and discontent — which 
mu.-'t have slnwlowcd the happiness of 
your motlior in heaven to look down 
uiion. I must go and seek out an in- 
dependent living for myself, even yet, 
though I am fifty-two.* Though my 
energies for struggling with the world 
died, I thought, when your mother 
died, and, leaving my active business 
t(» yon, 1 reth'cd to live in the country, 

1 must go again, as if I were young, 
to seek for the means of existence, for 
I feel I was not made to be a beggar — 
a creature hanging on the bounty of 
olhevs ; no, no, the merciful God will 
give me slrengtli yet to provide for 
myself, tliough I am old, and broken 
down in mind and body. Farewell ; 
you who wore once my belove<l son, 
may God soften ami amend your 
heart.” 

When ITenry perus(*d this letter, lu> 
would immediately have gone in 
search of his lather,* in order to iniluce 
him to return home ; but Mrs. Lawson 
was at his side, and succeeded in j>er- 
suading him to allow his father to act 
ns he pleased, and remain away long 
as he wished. 

Ten ycTirs rolled over our world, 
sinking millions beneath the black 
waves of adversti fortune and fat-e, and 
raising the small number who, of the 


innumerable lispirants for earthly good, 
usually siK cccd. Henry Lawson was 
one of those whom time had lowered 
in fortune. His business speculations 
had, for a Icugthcneil penod, been 
rather unsuccessful, whilst Mrs. Law- 
son’s expensi\ e habits increased every 
day. At length aflairs came to such 
a crisis, that retrenchment or failure 
was inevitable. Henry had enough 
of wisdom and spirit to insist on 
the first alternative, and jMvs. Law- 
son was compelled by the pressure of 
ircumstanccs to yield in a covtairi 

grec ; the country-house, thcrefoo*, 
was let, Mrs. Lawson assigning as a 
reason, that she had lost all relish for 
the country aftm* tho death of her 
dear children, both of whom ]ia<l died, 
leaving the parents eliildloss. 

It was the morning of a close sultry 
day in July, and Mrs. Lawson was 
seaterl in her drawing-room. Sho was 
dressed carefully and expensively as of 
old, but she had been duiiucd and 
tluieat(mcd at least lialf-a-dozen times 
for tho price of the satin dress she. 
wore. Her lace was thin and pale, and 
there was a look of much care on her 
countenance ; her eyes were restless 
and sunken, and discontent spoke in 
their glances as shis looked on tho 
chairs, sofas, and window-draperies, 
irhich had once been bright-coloured, 
but were now much faded. 8he had just 
come to the resolution of having new 
covers and hangings, though their 
mercer’s and upholsterer’s bills were 
long unset tied, when a visitor was 
shewn into the rcK)m, It was IMrs. 
•Tlioiripson, the w'ife of a very prosper- 
ous and wealthy shopkeeper. 

Mrs. Lawson’s thin lips wreathed 
themselves into bright smiles of wcL 
come, whilst the foul demon of envy 
took possession of her soul. JMrs. 
Thompson's dress was of the most 
costly French satin, whilst her's was 
merely British manufacture. They 
had been old school companions and 
rivals in their girlish days. During 
the first years of the married life of 
each, Mrs. Lawson had outshone Mrs. 
Thompson in every respect; but now 
the eclipsed star beamed bright)^ and 
scornfully beside the clouds wh'icn had 
rolled over her rival. Mrs* Thomp- 
son Wiis, in face and figure, in dress 
afid speech, tho very impersonation of 
vulgar and ostentatious wealth. 

“ My g(X)dneKS, it’s so hot !” she said, 
loosening the fastening of her bonnet, 
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the delicate iVench lilond aiul whiti- 
satin and plume, of which that tiihric 
was composed, contrasting ratlu^r pain, 
fully at the same time with lu*r tlushcd 
mahogany-coloured complexion, and 
ungracefully-formed features. ** JMess 
me, I’m so glad Ave’ll get off to our 
( ountry-houso to-morrow. I t’s so very 
delightful, Mrs. Lawson, to have a 
countiy resiilonce to go to. (iocxliioss 
me what a close room, and such a hot 
<lusty si root. It does just look so (tueer 
to me after Fitzherbert-sfjuarc.” 

To this Mrs. Lawson made a re- 
sponse as comj)os(‘d as she could ; she 
would have rolorlod bitUndy and vio- 
lently, but her husband had a connex- 
ion with the Thompson ostablishment, 
juid for strong reasons slic considered 
it prudent to refrain from ipuinxdliiig 
with Mrs. Thompson. She therefore 
spoke but very little, and I^Irs. Tliomn- 
son w'.'is hd’t at liberty to give a leiigtli- 
ened detail of Mr. Thompson’s great 
wealth and her own gn at profusion. 
Sluj began first with horsedf, and fur- 
nished an exact detail of all the fine 
things she had {mn'hased in the last 
month, down to th<5 latest boxof ]uns. 
Kext, her babies occupied her for half 
an iiour— the quantity of chicken they 
(‘onsiuncd, ami the number of frocks 
they soiled pt‘r diem were minutely 
<‘hroiiicled. Then her house came under 
consideration •.•she depicted the bright 
glory of the new po-nmm furniture, us 
contrasted with shocking ohl faded 
things— and she glanced significantly 
towards Mrs. liawsou’s sofas and 
<’hairs. Next she made a discursive 
detour to the culinary department, and 
gave a statement of the number of 
Stones of lump sugar she was getting 
boiled in preserves, and of the days of 
the week in which they had puddings, 
and the days th(‘y had pies at dinner. 

“ Ibit, I^Irs, Lawson dear, have yon 
seen old Mr. Lawson since ho came 
home?” she said, when she was rising 
to depart ; “ but I suppose you havn’t, 
for they say he won’t have anything to 
do with bis relations now— lie won’t 
come near you I have b.card. They say 
he has brought such a lot of money 
with him from South America,” 

^ At this intelligence every feature 
of Mrs. Lawson’s face brightened witli 
powerful interest. She inquired where 
Mr. Ijawson stop|H>d, and was informed 
that ho had arrived at the best hotel 
in the town about three days pn»viously, 
and that every one talked of the large 


fortune be had made abroad, a-j he 
seemed (o make no secret of the fact, 

A burning eagerness to obtain pos- 
session of that money entered Mrs. 
Lawson’s soul, and she thought every 
second of time drawn out to the pain- 
ful duration of a long hour, whilst 
Mrs. Tliom])S(>n slowly moved her am- 
ple skirts of satin across the drawing- 
i*oom, and took her depiirturc. Mrs. 
Jiawson despatched a messenger iin- 
iiKMliatoly for her husband. 

Henry Lawson came in, ami listened 
witli surjirisi* to the intelligence of his 
father’s return. He was taking up his 
hilt to jwoceed to the hotel in ipie^l of 
liim, when a carriage ilrovc to the door. 
Mrs. Jjawson’s heart paljiitated with 
eagerness— if it slioiild be her hus- 
banil's father in his own carriage- 
how delightful !— that horrible ^Irs. 
Thompson had not a carriage of her 
own yet, tliough she was always talk- 
ing of it. Tliey, Mrs. Lawson and her 
husl)and, had just been about setting 
up a carriage when business failed with 
them. She ran briskly down the stairs 
— f«)r long years shcluid not flown with 
such alertness— rapid visions of gcjhi, 
of splendour, and triumph seemed to 
bear her along, ns if she had not been 
a being of earth. 

She was not disap])ointed, for there, 
at the open door, stood John Law'soii. 
He was enveloped in a cloak of fiir, 
the costliness of which told Mr-«. I,aw- 
Bon that it was the purchase of wealih; 
a servant in j)laiu livery supported 
him, for he seemed a complete invalid. 

^ Ml’S. Lawson threw her arms around 
his neck, ,and embraced him witli a 
warmth and eagerness which brought 
a col(l ami bitter smile over I he wlnte, 
thin lips of John Lawson. He replied 
briefly to the welcomings he received. 
He threw aside his cloak, and exhibited 
the figure of an exceedingly einacialed 
and feeble old man, who’ had all the 
appearance of ninety years, lliough ho 
•ivas little more than sixty; his face 
was worn and tleshlcss to a painful 
degree ; his hair was of tlie whitest 
shade of great age, but his eyes had 
grown njuch more serene in tlieir ex- 
pression than in his earlier days, not- 
withstanding a east of suffering which 
his whole countenance ethibllcd. He 
w’jis ])lainly, but most carefully ami re- 
spectably dressed ; a diamond ring of 
great value was on one of liis fingers ; 
the lustre of the diamonds caught Mrs. 
Lawson's glance on her first inspection 
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of liirf person, lunl Iier heart <!anc<‘tl 
with rapture — ^Irs. Thoinp?oii haul no 
such rin<r, with all her boaisthi^ tifaiH 
her finery. 

“ I have come to see iny ehihl be- 
fore I die,” said the old man, jra/duej 
on his son witli earnest eves; “}ou 
broke the ties of nature between us on 
your part, when, t**ii }ears airo, you 
refused your father a few shilliujis fruiu 
your abuiidanee, but ” 

lie was interrupted by Mrs. Law'- 
soii, who uttered many voluble pro- 
testations of lier dee]) irnef at her 
Jiavin^jr, oven tliough for tlm sake of 
economy, refused the. money her clear 
father had solicited before he left them. 
She vowed that she had neither ate, 
nor slei)t, nor even dressed herself for 
weeks after his dc'parture ; and that, 
sle<*])in;r or wakinjr, .«he was p(‘r])etually 
wi.diiui^ she had j»iven him the money, 
oven thoun;h she had known that ho 
was jtoinjr to throw it into the fiiv, or 
lose It in any way. Her pool*, dear fa- 
ther — oh, she wejit so after she liejml 
that he. had left, the eountrv. To be 
sure Henry could tell how, for two or 
three nights, her pillow was soaked willi 
teal s. 

A cold, bitter smile ajjaiii flitted 
a('ro>.s the old man’s lip.s; he made no 
response to her woi'ds, but in the one 
look which hia hollow eyes oa.st on her, 
he secMiied to read the falsehood of lier 
assert i(jns. 

“ I was goinj; to add,” he said, 

that thon^h you forgot you ■were iiiy 
son, and refused to act as my .son, 
when you withheld the paltry sum for 
which I bcggial, vetT could not refrain 
from coming once n^pre to look on my 
child’s face — to look on the lace of iny 
departed wife in your’s — for I know 
that a very brief period must finish my 
life now. 1 should not have come here, 
I feel — I know it is the weakness of 
my nature — Ishould have dhid amongst 
strangers, for the strangers of other 
countries, the people of a ditlereiit 
hue, and a difibreiit language, 1 have 
found kind and pitiful, compared with 
those of iny own house. 

Oh, don’t say so — don’t say so — 
you are our own beloved father ; ah, 
my heart clings to every feature of 
your poor, dear, old face ; there are 
the eyes and all that I used to talk to 
Henry so much about. Don’t talk of 
strangers — 1 shall nurse you and attend 
to you night and day.” 

She made a mo\cmcnt, if the 


would throw her anus around Ids neck 
again, but the old man drew back. 

“ ^^^)mau ! your hypocritical words 
-how me that yom* ])itiless heart is still 
imrljungi'd — that it has grown even 
wor.M*. Y<m forced me out to the 
world in my old agi*, when I should 
haw had no thoughts except of (.io»l 
and the world to come; you forced mo 
to think of money-making, when my 
hair wm grey and my blood cold with 
years. Yes, 1 had to draw my thoughts 
from th(* fill lire existenee. and to 
waste them on the miserable toils of 
traliic, in order to make inone\ ; for 
it was better to do this than to drag 
out my life a jiensioner on your boun- 
ty, receiving shillings and pence which 
you gave me its if it hail Ijoen yom* 
heart’s blood, though 1 only asked iny 
own. W'^oman ! the black slavery of 
my dependence, on you was frightful ; 
blit now 1 can look you thanklessly iii 
the face, for I have the means of living 
■without you. I spent sick and sleep- 
less day.s and night.s, but I gained an 
independence ; the merciful (lod bless- 
ed the cllbrts of the old man, who 
strove to gain hi.s livelihood — yes, [ 
am independent of you both. I came 
to sec my son before 1 die-— tliat is all 
1 want.” 

Mrs. liawsoii attempted a further 
jiistifioatioii of herself, but the words 
died on lier lips. The stern 'look.s of 
the old man silenced her. 

After remaining for a short time, lie 
rose to take his departui'o ; hut, at the 
earnest solicitations of his son, lie con- 
sented to remain for a few days, only 
on condition that ho should pay for hfs 
board and lodging. To this Mrs. Law- 
sou made a ieiut of resistance, but 
agreed in the end, as the terms offered 
by the old xnuii were very advanta- 
geous. 

'^1 shall soon have a lodging for 
which no mortal is called on to pay — 
the great mother-earth,” said the old 
niHii, ** and I am ghii I , glad to csea pe from 
this money-goveriiecl world. Do not 
smile so blandly on me, both of you, 
and attend me with suck false tender- 
ness. There, take it awajr,” he said, as 
Mrs. Lawson was placing her most 
coiiifortablo footstool under his feet; 
'* there was no attendance, no care, 
not a civil action or kind look for me 
when £ was poor John Lawson, the 
silly, most silly old man, who had 
given up all to his son and his son’s 
wife, for the love of them, ami cx- 
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)>ectc(], like a 1<k)1 as lu; wa<«, to llvo 
with them (»ii terms of’ perfect equality* 
aiul lo have tin* lliJiiily oj>cn to 

him for any trilliii;; sums !ic ^\ii^!lc•l to 
take. («o, j^o for (iofl’s !?ake; try ami 
look hit telly on me now, as you did 
when you forced im; out of your house. 
I del(‘.st your ohse<juiou.s attentions — I 
was as woitliy of i’leni ten years ago, 
]>cll)re J dra;jj:ed down my ohl age to 
the dchaf-ingetforls of money -•laking. 
Vou know lam rich ; yon would wor- 
ship iny money in me now. Not :i smil- 
ing look, ijut a soft word you hi'stow 
on me, but is fur my riches, not for 
me. Ay, yon think yon lia\e my 
wealth in yonrgrasj) already; you know 
I cannot live haig, I'haiiktiod that my 
life is aliiu)st ended, ami 1 Injpc my 
death will he a lieiietit to yon, in sutu 
cningyonr liar«l hearts.” 

Mrs. l^awson drew some hope from 
his last words, ami she turned away 
lier lioatl to hide the joy Avhich shone 
on her J’aee. 

In a few days the old man became 
seriously ill, and was altogether eon- 
lined to his room. As death evidently 
approached, his mind heeame serene 
and ealin, and ho received the attcMU 
tions which Mivs. favwson and his son 
lavished on him with a silcmt compo- 
sure) whieli le<l th.ein to hope tliut 
he had eompletely forgotten their pre- 
\ions conduct to him. 

'file night on which he died, he 
luvned to his son, and said .1 few words, 
a very lew words, regarding w'orhlly 
mutters. Jle exhorted Henry to live 
in a somewhat less expensive style, and 
to enltivate a spirit of contentment 
without riches ; then he blessed God 
that he was entering on a world in 
which he woiihl hear no more of ino- 
nejr, or earthly possession. Ho re- 
mained in a calm sleej) during the 
greater part of the night, they thought, 
but in the moniiug they found him 
dead. 

The funeral was over, and the tiiuo 
was come in which the old man’s will 
was to be opened. Mrs. Lawson had 
waited for that monv.nt — she woultl 
have forcibly ilraggoii time onwards to 
that moment— she had execrated the 
long hours of night sim*e the old man’s 
death — she had still more anathema- 
tised the slowly passing days, when 
gazing furtively through a corner of 
the blinded window, she saw hne eejui- 
pages and Onely-dressed ladies passing, 
she plannea how she would shine 


when the old man’s w'calth would he 
her own. She drew glorious mental 
pictures of how she w'onld burst from 
belli ml the shadowing cloud of pover- 
ty, and dazzle, all her ac<Liiaintanccs. 
Her drert.s, her carriage, her stylo of 
living would be imiipie in her rank of 
life for ta.ste and costliness. She w'ould 
show them she had got money — money 
at last — more money than them all. 

]Now at last she sat and saw the will 
being opened; she felt that it was a 
in(*re formality, tor tlio old man had 
no one but them to whom lie could 
leave his money ; she never once doubt- 
ed but all would be theirs; she liiul 
reasoned, and fancied herself into the 
firm conviction. Her only fear Avas, 
that the amount might not bo so Liroo 
as she cal ciliated on. 

She saw the pac(piet opened. Her 
eyes dilated, her lijis became parched ; 
her heart and brain burned w'ith a 
fierce etigerncss — money, money ! — at 
last uttered tlie griping spirit within 
her. 

The Avill, after beginning in the usual 
formal style, was as follow'.s : — 

“ I beipioath to my son 1 lenryV Avife, 
Augusta Lawson, a high ami nolile. 
gift” (Mrs. Lawson almost sjirnng 
from her si*at with eagerness), the 
greatest of all legacies, I bcipieath to 
A ugnsta 1 ^awsoii — Charily ! A iigusta 
Lawson refused me a fcAv shillings 
which 1 Avished to bestow on a starving 
woman; but noAV 1 leave Iut joint 
<*xecntvix, with my son Henry, in the 
distribution of all my money ami all 
my effeets, Avithout any reservation, in 
charity, to be applied to such chari- 
table purposes as iu this, my last Avill 
and testament, I have dirc'cted.” 

Then followed a statement of his cf- 
foi'ls and money, down to the most mi- 
imte ])artieular ; the money amounted 
to a very considerable sum; hi.s personal 
o/lects he directed to be sold, Avitli the 
('xceiition of his very valuable diamond 
ring, whicli hebequeathed to the orphan 
daughter of the poor relation in whose 
house he had taken refuge, and re- 
mained for a short time, prtwioustohis 
going abroad. All the proceeds of his 
other olTects, together with the whole 
amount of his money, he be(][ucathed 
for dilTercnt charitable purposes, and 
gave minute directions as to the man- 
ner in which various sums Avere to bo 
expended. The targets t amount he di- 
rected to be distributed in yearly dona- 
tions amongst the most indigent old 
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irion iind women witiiiii iic-ircnituf ten 
miles of bis milivc Tlio^i who 

were willi and iin*ir 

s^JU^’ wive>, wore to ivci i'.e 'ny t':u* tlu* 
liU’iiO't lie apjminf*''! as 

tees two of l!ic luotfl le&pcetaue <m:r- 
(diants of the tOAvii, to whom bo iravc 
.•Mthority to soo tho provisions of his 
will carried ont, in ease his ?i»n 
and Mrs, Law .-on should dooliiio 
tile dmiws of oxocutov''hip which 
he had bcipieutiied to thorn ; the 
nevo to exorcise a surveil- 
Ifinoe rner IMi*. and ]^Ir.‘<. Lawson, 
to s(’e that the will should in ovevv 
pMi'tii'ul.ii* ho strictly earri«'d into eireoL 
Tho will was dated, and duly sijrned 
iii tlic tow'n in South America where 


the old man had for some years re- 
sided : a codioil, containinjj tho hcqnosl 
of t’* ■ :in;^, with some further pailieu- 
la.^ iV'Xanlin;r the charities, had been 
fuhlod a fow days previous to the old 
itiaifs death. 

■ Mrs. r^awson was carri<.'d faintinpr 
fnnn tln' room liofore the reading of 
the will was conclmled. She was 
seized with violent fover, and her litl‘- 
w:i8 dUjiaircd of. She recovered, 
how(*ver, and from the \orge of tiie 
otonial cxisU'iiet'. on which she luul 
been, she relumed to llle, with a less 
w'urldly and o.- tmdaLion.s mil lire, and 
a .soul iiior(‘ ali^c to the iiiipul.'-cs of 
kindness and charity. 


A ILIGIIT OF l/ADY-milDS. 


1’. the disajijiointing year of 1848 — 
year parturient, as it seemed, and 
only ireemed, of revolutions in Ireland, 
ami at a time when it was most prolific 
of nieiiacc and convulsion, we had the 
fort line to bo present when a singular 
Ji.lvie»‘ was given to an agitated inili- 
vidual, and (contrary to the usual fate 
of such mni-expeiisive generosities; 
wa.'. ac,»‘i‘j)tcd and acted on. Tlu; 
pari V to whom this counsel was given 
Jiiid sullered much mental di.'sipiiet, 
i ndcr a persua.sion that tho Kopeal 
t!ivi ateuing.s meant more mischief than 
t've. transitory disorder they excited. 
i»ay after day he read of mustering 
ekibs, daring conspiracies, aiul nioii^ 
^tcr meetings ; speechc.s like streams 
of burning lava rent their way through 
his allrighted memory in deluges of 
lire; literal and bodily forms of pistol, 
and pike, and dagger, assumed a spec- 
tral inllucnce over his tortured imagi- 
nation ; and, ineapablc of conceiving 
that the swelling ambitions and the des- 
perate resolutions of Conciliation Hall 
and the Councils, could uossihly die 
tamely out, as they did, in Ballingarry, 
he lived in a fever of fear ; his dream 
by night, his thought by day, that im- 
pending convulsion of blood and crime, 
in which, whoever were the victors, 
the country would become worse than 


a howling wilderness. Such wa.'? his 
condition, intellectual and monil, 
when, looking with blcareil and blood- 
shot eyes into the face of a friend, he 
told his melancholy tale, ami suppli- 
cated counsel. 

'riie chamber in which this ciirni'.st 
rc<pK‘st was made, rises around us us 
wc write. It was a library, ipuiiinly 
but highly onianicntcd in tlie <d;ib »- 
rate de(;oration.s of the ohlon time. 
Itichly carved cases contained tvea- 
s!ii*e$ of Iiighcr price, than anything of 
lUiMv. material structure, Itut there 
were manifest ])roofs that that vast 
treasury of disciplined thought wa.s 
suffered to rest untouclierl on shelves, 
whore it was carefully put '*^0111 of tho 
way;” and that the slow-ripened wis- 
dom of the day.s gone by hail bccoino 
sujversiided by the prolific out-pourings 
of ready literature, and politics, and 
partisan, as well as personal, excite- 
ment, which commend tho daily press 
to its reader.s. This was manifestly 
tho form in which written thought as- 
similated most promptly to the mental 
constitution of our perturbed friend. 
Folios and octavos reposed undisturb- 
ed in their monumental receptacles; 
chairs and tables, carpet and loun- 
ger, weie ovei'spread, coiifasediy and 
thickly, with piles of newspapers, read 
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or ill procfts!? <il‘ jicrusal. On d'*- 
partmeiit of the pal ient’s studious pur- 
suit, the CMuniM'l lie solieiled took an 
effect of extenuiiialion. “ (Jast tIuMii 
out — i'a4 llieni all out,” said liih friend ; 
‘‘ put yourself uiuler a eoui'se of the 
ancients; and, wlialevor you do, ab- 
jure new.spaj)ers for a yc'ar, or until 
this tyranny bo o\erpast.” 

It is unnoeessary, and would be 
wearisome, to continiK* the l®tory of 
this consultation througli all its llm*- 
tiiaiing <le,tiiils. Sullieicnl it is to say, 
that a coinproTuiso was ent<‘V(nl inlo 
between adviser and advised. Aneients, 
and modern! worthy to be their as- 
soeiates in the severer i‘X(ircises of 
genius, were suffered to sleo^i in 
their place of re-t. Xewsjiajiers weie 
placed under a temporary interdict, 
and a new flight of literary visitants 
desecmlcd on the library-table. Onr 
disijiiiefed friend cliaiige.d the charac- 
ter with the eanse or subject of his 
alarms. Fictitious perplexities and 
distresses awakened a m‘W kind of in- 
terest. Anxiety ami alarm, in chang- 
ing their object, ehanged their nature. 
If, whcMi the hurjiieswere cha.sod away 
from the feasts they persecuted and 
polluted, the sylvan siiados they had 
infested became populous with singing 
birds, and the Trojan bands, as tliey 
vesuined thedr places at the table, were 
saluted by the richest harmony the 
forest boughs could offer — the change 
would not he greater than was that in 
the life of our friend, when the threat- 
cniiigs of the daily press were denied 
admission to his study, and a light li- 
terature, in wliich politics liad no 
part, came on to supersede them. 

llegarded in this somewhat utilita- 
rian aspect, light litcratm*e is, as it were, 
a salubrious retreat fur the great ina^s 
of intellectual valetudinarians. The 
fnv can aj>pensc their mental disquiet, 
and escape from harrowing caiv, by 
exploring the paths of science or 
learning — the wisdom of ** divine phi- 
losophy;” the?N^/n^, who cannot "hold 
their pace on deep experiments,” must 
seek a readier relief— .V/w change of 
air must be to a light ..t style of literary 
occupation. 

If readers may thus ]>e influenced 
for good by the ci'cntions of thought, 
into which they withdraw from dis- 
quietudes of condition or circum- 


stancos, the contrivers of this imagi- 
nary existence incur, it is manifest, 
a serious responsibility, that there be 
no unwholesome agencies in those le- 
tr(‘ats where they offer refreshment to 
the weary, and he.'dih to the mind 
diseased.” Wc have kno'wn the horror 
of thiek dark iu‘ss with which a vitiated 
nervous system has oppressed a sad 
sjiirit, dispersiMl by a chapter of Lever 
or Dickens ; and we have known when 
a page of imaginary ti*rrors has fear- 
fully prt'vaileil over a mind feebly 
struggling with ideal calamities, ami 
coiilirmcd its afllietion into a state of 
melancholy madness. “Hooks, the 
medicine of the soul,” as they have 
been styled, " must be,” it has been 
well observed, " adapteil, as any other 
incflieine, to the disease they art* to 
cure.” 

And, assuredly, if in the abundance 
of counsellors thi*ro is always safety, 
light literature, iii this onr day of men- 
tal enterprisi?, has one strong claim to 
be respected, it is omnigenous and 
abumlaut. Nut only have we seen 
tin* rising of two or three lights of 
most commamling iidlueneo, but the 

minora sidcra ” amidst w'hich they 
shine begem our firmament in vast 
profusion, and in various instances 
beam upon us with a very salubrious 
efficacy. We have now before us a 
starry host ; but why shouhl "we hold 
ourselves trammelled in the meshes 
of those embarrassing metaphors, 
and call onr octavos and diiodeeimos 
by the name of stars. We have 
on the table before us an assortment 
of pietiii’os, some well, some little, 
known ; some which trace their being 
to autlnu’s of name — some which arc 
to make a name for their authors; 
among whom, by the way, the jirayer 
td' Ossian's hero is the ordinary lan- 
guage of their ambitions, that they 
may be known in their posterity, anti 
be, ns was Moriii the father of Gaul, 
known as authors of the works in which 
their intellectual being is reproduced. 

We will open our stores : — 

And first to our hand come The 
Ogilvies a novel in three volumes, 
the compositioii, as rumour has it, of a 
lady, and a youn^ lady. It is a slight 
story, with little in Us plot out of the 
ordinary track, but having scenes and 
situations of much interest, and iudi- 
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cative of far inoro than ordinary power. 
The subject of the story is that which 
we regard ns en regie — ** The course of 
true love never did run smooth.*' A 
walking gentleman, while suing for tiio 
love of one fair creature, wins the af- 
fections of another. Hejoolcd by the 
object of his love, as ussual, he leaviis 
the country; and, at his return, finds 
the sliglited girl grown into majestic 
womanhood, a wife and a beauty. 
We regret to read of moral dtdinqiicu- 
cies ill fiction, and wish lady-writei‘s 
especially would eschew them. But 
'wnat arc our wishes in the judgment 
of a novelist ? The liero of the t 4 ile, 
who had unthinkingly awakened au 
interest in the heart of the half child, 
half girl, with whom he entertsuned 
liimsi'lf while wooing her obdurate 
cousin, avows a passion under the civ- 
cumstanees in whicli he ought to have 
thwarted and concealed it; and, in« 
stead of fiying, as he fiew when his 
prayer was rejected, he remains within 
the circle of his new, but tardy 
affection, long enough to tell his sin- 
ful story. An acjcident of a deplor- 
able character comes to the rescue of 
the compromised and perilled wife and 
" friend.” The husband, as if in com- 
pliance with the lialf-ibrmed wishes of 
liis unhappy partner, meets a sudden 
and violent death. A man'iage follows 
between wbsit may well be cidlc<l the 
guilty parties; and as they return 
from the ceremony by which they were 
united — even in an hour after the con- 
secrated words are spoken — the in- 
auspicious marriage is dissolved — 

** Whocomcf from the bridal chamber? — Asracl, 
the niigcl of death." 

We cite the passage in which this 
catastrophe, unprecedented in ro- 
mance, 18 recorded. We cite at a dis- 
advantage, because the reader will 
peruse it without any feeling of sus- 
pense ; and yet we shall be much disap- 
pointed if it do not convey an idea of 
power and genius, which demands only 
careful culture to become eminent: — 

^ Katharine finished the letter all bat the 
signature. A few hoars more, and she 
woatd write as her own that long-beloved 
name. The thought came upon her with a 
flood of bewildering joy. She leaned her 
forehead on the paper in one long, stUl pause ; 
and then sprang up, pressing ber clasped 
hands in turns to her heaving fyreant and 
throbbing temples, in a delirhim of rapture 
that was almost pain. 
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* It is true — it is all true I’ she cried — 
* joy has romo at last. This day I shall be 
his wile — this day, nay, this hour; and ho 
will be mine — mine only — mine for ever!' ' 

“ As she rttuoil, her once tlroopingform was 
sublimated into nlniost superhuman beauty 
— tbe beauty whiuh had dawned with the 
dawning love. It was the same face, radiant 
with the same shining, which had kindled 
into pussioiiatu liope the young girl who 
once gazed into the mirror at Summerwood. 
But t(‘ff times more glorious was the loveli . 
ness born of the hope fulfilled. 

“ The hope fnIjiUcil / Could it bo so, when, 
exciteil by this frenzied joy, there darted 
through her heart that warning pang? She 
sank on the bod, struck with a cold mimh- 
ness. Above the morning sounds without — 
the bees humming among the roses, the 
swallows twittering in the eaves — Katharine 
heard and felt the deatli>pulse, which warned 
her that her hours were numbered. 

“ To die, so young still, so full of life and 
love — to sink from Lynedon's arms to the 
cold dark grave — to pass fi!om this glad 
spring sunshine into darkness, and silence, 
and nothingness! it was a horrible doom! 
And it might come at any moment — soon — 
soon — iMirhaps even before the britlal ! 

** * It shall not come !’ shrieked the voice of 
Katharine's despair, though her palsied lips 
scarcely gave vent to the sound. 

“ * I will live to be bis wife, if only for one 
week, one day, one hour! I^ve has con- 
quered life — it shall conquer death ! t will 
not die P 

She held her breath ; she strove to press 
down the pulsations that stirred her very 
garments; she moved her feeble, ice-bound 
limbs, aiui stood upright. 

** * I most be calm, very calm. What is this 
poor weak body to my strong soul ? I will 
fight with death — 1 \vill drive it from me. 
l^ve is my life, nought else : while tliat lasts 
I cannot die !' 

** But still tbe loud beating choked her very 
breath, as she moan^l, * Paul, Paul, come ! 
Save me, clasp me ; let your spirit pass into 
mine and give me life— life !' 

And while slie yet called upon his name^ 
Katharine heard fh>m below the voice of hedb 
bridegroom. He came bounding over the 
little gate, and entered the rose-porch, wear- 
ing a bridegroom's most radiant mien. She 
saw him ; she heard him asking for her ; a 
scarce perceptible anxiety tremUed through 
his cheerful tone. Could she cast over hia 
happiness the cold horror which ftoze her 
own? could she tell him that his bride waa 
doomed? No; she wonld smile, she would 
bring him joy, oven to the lost 

“*Teli him I am coming,’ she said, in 
a calm, cheerfiil voice, to the nurse who 
repeated Lynedon's anxious summons. And 
then Kath^ne bathed her temples^ smoothed 
lier hair, and went to meet her bridegroom." 

la tills strain the story proceeds 

o 
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through the inci<lents of tlic marriagi‘ 
oeroiuony. It has at length been 
concluded 

“The whole wide world was nothing 
to her now. She only held the hand 
which pressed her own with a tender 
though somewhat agitated clasp, an<l said 
to herself, *I am his — ^lie is mine — ^for 
ever.’ They walked in silence i'rom the 
church, down the lane, through the rose- 
porch, and into the cottage parlour. Then 
Katharine felt herself drawn closely, passion- 
ately, into his very heart; and she heard the 
wonls, once so wildly prayed for, ‘My 
Katharine— my wife /’ 

“ In that embrace— in that one long, never- 
ending kiss — she could willingly have passed 
from life into eternity. 

“ After a while they both began to talk 
calmly. Paul made her sit b}'- the open win- 
dow, while ho leaned over her, pulling the 
roses from outside the casement, and throw- 
ing them leaf by leaf into her lap. While he 
did BO, she took courage to tell him of the 
letter to her mother. He murmured a little 
at the full confession, but when Im read it he 
only blessed her the more for her tenderness 
towards himself. 

“ ‘ May I grow worthy of such love, my 
Katharine !' he said, for the moment deeply 
toudhed. * But wo must not he sad, dearest. 
Gome, sign your name — ^yoiir new name. 
Are you content to bear it ?’ coutuiued he, 
vrith a smile. 

“ Her answer was another, radiant with 
intense love and perfect joy. Paul looked 
over her while she laid the paper on the rose- 
strewed window-sill, and wrote the words 
' Katharine Lynedon* 

“ ‘ She said them over to herself once or 
twice with a loving intonation, and then 
turned her face on her bridegroom's arm, 
weeping. 

“ * Bo not chide me, Paul ; 1 am so happy 
—so happy ! Now I begin to liope that the 
past may be forgiven us— that we'may have 
a future yet.' 

“*Wemay! Wc was Lynedoii’s 
answer. While he spoke, through the hush 
of that glad May-uoon come a sound— dull, 
solemn ! Another, and yet another ! It was 
the fiinersl bell tolling from the near church 
tower. 

“ Katharine lifted up her face, white and 
ghastly. ‘Paul, do you hear that ?V— and 
her was shrill with terrov— ‘ It is our 
mairiage-peal— we have no other, we ought 
not to have. I knew it was too late V 

“ ‘ Nay, my own love, answered Paul, be- 
coming alarmed at her look. He drew her 
nearer to him, but she seemed neither to hear 
liis voioe nor to feel hia clasp. 

“ The beU aoanded agaioi * Hark ! hatkP 
Katharine cried* ‘Paul, do you remember 
the kmnh wheni we knelt, you and I; and 
Aa Joined our hands, and>aaid the words, 


“ Earth to earth — ashes to ashes?" It will 
come true : I know it will, and it is right it 
should.' 

“ Lynedon took his bride in Ills arms, and 
endeavoured to calm her. He half succeeded, 
for she looked up in his face with a faint 
smile. * Thank you ! I know you love me, 

my own Paul, my * 

“ Suddenly her voice ceased. Witli a con- 
vulsive movement she put her hand to her 
heart, and her head sank on her husband’s 
breast. 

“ That instant the awful summons came. 
Without a word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit 
passed! 

“ Katharine was dead. But she died on 
Paul Lynedon’s breast, knowing herself his 
■wife, beloved m^en as she had loved, lor 
her, such a death was happier than life 1" 

There ia in this passage a reference 
to an incident in the earlier days of 
this victim of passion. It is well de- 
scribed : — 

“ Hugh came in, looking not particularly 
pleased. I'hough lie bad a strong suspicion 
that his sister Eleanor was Paul Lyiiudon’s 
chief attraction at Summerwood, he never 
felt altogether free from a vague jealousy on 
Katliarhio’s account. But the warmth with 
which his supposed rival met him quite 
re-assured the simple-hearted, gocKl-naturod 
Hugh ; and while the two young men inter- 
changed greetings, Katharine crept away to 
her own room. 

“ There, when quite alone, the full tide of 
joy was free to flow. With an emotion of 
almost childlike rapture she clasped her hands 
above her bead. 

“ ‘ It may come — that bliss ! It may come 
yet!’ she murmured ; and then she repeated 
his words — the words which now ever 
haunted her like a perpetual music— 7 almost 
love Katharine Ogilvie / * It may be true — 
it must be — how happy am I !’ 

“ Aud as she stood with her clasped hands 
pressed on her bosom, her head thrown back, 
the lips parted, the face lieaming, and her 
whole form dilated with joy, Katharine 
caught a sight of her figure in the opposite 
mirror. She was startled to see herself so 
lovely. There is no beautilier like happiness 
— especially the happiness of love. It often 
seems to invest with a halo of radiance the 
most ordinary face aud form. No wonder 
that under its influence Katharine hardly 
knew her own semblance. 

“ But, in a moment, a delicious consciqgji*- 
ness of beauty stole over her. It was not 
vanity, but a passionate gladness that thereby 
she might bo more worthy of Aim. She drew 
nearer; she gazed almost lovingly on tho 
bright young faee reflected there, not as if it 
were her own, but as something fair and 
precious in his sight’ which accordingly 
b^me most dear to hers. She looked into 
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the depths of the dark clear eyes: alt! one 
day it might be his joy to do the same ! She 
marked the graceful curves of the round 
'white hand — the same hand whieit had rcste<l 
in bis : perhaps the time might ernne when 
it would rest there for ever. The thought 
made it most beautiful, moat hallowed, in 
her eyes. 

** Simple, childlike Katharine — a child in 
all but love — if thou couldst have died in 
that blessetl dream 1” 

There is much in this story of sen- 
timent wrought into passion, of which 
wo cannot approve. Such is not the 
intellec.tual food on which young minds 
should be fed ; nor is it the species of 
production in which a young authoress 
ought to indulge herself. Passion and 
sentiment, in combination, are too apt 
to betray. They invent a moral system 
fur themselves ; and the roles and laws 
which are essential to the well-being of 
society, and which have their origin in 
a higher source than any notion of hu- 
man utility, become reft of their au- 
thority and eminence, when they rebuke 
or contend with emotions that have 
their birth in sin, but can assume the 
aspect of an angel of light, and never 
leave it aside until their ruinous ends 
are accomplished. Most earnestly 
would we exhort a writer, whose pow- 
ers wc respect as wo do those of the au- 
thor of “The Ogi Ivies,** to shun in her 
imaginings, as we are sure she would in 
her real life, situations perilous to vir- 
tue. Into such situations the current of a 
story, as the current of life, may hur- 
ry those wlio sought it not. When 
diificulties of this kind present them- 
selves, tliey must be struggled with 
and overcome ; but it is our wisdom, 
in fiction and in fact, not to seek 
them. 

We give one extract as a sample of 
our aumor's descriptive power. It is 
her picture of a cathedral town in 
England : — 

“ There is, in one of the counties between 
Devon and Northumberland, a certaia ca- 
thedral city, the name of which I do not 
intend to reveal. It is, or was until, very 
kt;ely, one of the few remaining strongholds 
W high-churchism and conservatism,' poli- 
tical and moral. In olden days it almost 
sacrificed its existence as a city for the cause 
of King Charles the Martyr ; and ever since 
has kept true to its principles, or at least to 
that modification of them whidi the exigen- 
cies of modem times required. And the 
Moyal and ancient* town— which dignifies 
itself by the name of city, though a twenty 


mitiuti's' walk would bring von from one 
extremity to the other— is felly alive to the 
coiNciousnos of its own deservings. It is a 
very colony of Levites ; who, <levoted to the 
tomplo service, shut out from their precincts 
any unholy thing. But this uiiholiuess la 
an epithet of their own affixing, not Heaven's. 
It means not merely what is irrclfgioiui, but 
what is ungenteel, uiiaristocratlc, unconser- 
vative. 

** Yet there is much that is good abimt the 
place and its iiiliabitants. The latter may 
well be proud of their ancient aud beautiful 
city — ^beautiful not so much in itself as for 
its situation. It lies in the midst of a fertile 
and gracefully undulated region, and oon'«iH(8 
of a clnster of artistically irregular and deli- 
ciously old-fasbionod streets, of which the 
nucleus is the cathedral. This rises aloft with 
its three airy spires, so light, so delicately 
traced, that they have been christened the 
Ladies of the Vale. You may see them for 
miles and miles looking almost like a fairy 
building against the sky. The dty has an 
air of repose, an old-world look, whicli be- 
comes it well. No railway lias yet disturbed 
the sacred peace of its antiquity, and hero 
and tluire you may sec grass growing in its 
quiet streets, — ofcr which you would no 
more ttiink of thundering in a modern equi- 
page than of driving a coach -and-four across 
the graves of your ancestors. 

** The whole atmosphe*^ of tlie place is that 
of sleepiness and antique propriety. The 
|)cople do evciything, as Boniface 8 a 3 rs, 
‘soberly.' They have grave dinner •partloK, 
once or twice in the year ; a public ball, as 
solemn as a funeral ; a ooaoert row and then, 
very select and pro|)er; — and so it is that 
society moves on in a circle of polite regu- 
larities. The resident bishop is the sun of 
the system ; around which deans, sub-deans, 
choral vicars, and clerical functionaries of 
all sorts revolve in sucoessive orbits with 
their separate satdlites. But one character, 
one tone of feeling pervades everybody. 

L is a city of serene o’d age. Nobody 

seems young tliere — ^not even the little 
singing-boys. 

“ But the sanctum sanctorum^ the pene- 
tralia of the city is a small region surround- 
ing the cathedral, entitled the Close. Here 
abide relics of ancient sanctity,, widows of 
departed deans, maiden descendants of offi- 
cials who probably chanted antliems on the 
accession of George IIL, or on the downfall 
of the last Pretender. Here, too, Is the resi- 
dence of many cathedral functionaries who 
pass their lives within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. Tliese dwellings have imbibed 
tho clerical and dignified solemnity due to 
their neighbourhood. It seems always Sun- 
day in the Close ; and the child who should 
venture to bowl a hoop along its stiU pave- 
ment, or play at marbles on its door-steps, 
would be mom darkig than ever was infent 
within the verge of the dty of L— . v 
“In this spot was Mrs. Breynton'a itoU 
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(lence. But it looked du^rn with superior 
dSgpity upon its neighbours in the Close, inas- 
much as it was a detached mansion, enclosed 
by high walls, ganlens, and massive gates. 
It had once been the bishop’s palace, and was 
a beautiful relic of the stately magnificence 
of old. Largo and lofty rooms, oak-panelled 
and supported by pillars,— noble staircases, 
—recesses where proscribed traitors might 
have hid,— gloomy bed-chambers with spec- 
tral furniture, meet for the visitation of le- 
gions of ghosts, — dork passages, where you 
might shiver at the echo of your own foot- 
steps; — such were the internal appearances 
of the house. Everything was solemn, still, 
age-stricken. 

** But, without, one seemtd to pass at once 
from the frigidity of age to tiie ligiit, glad- 
ness, and f^shness of youth. The lovely 
garden was redolent of sweet odours, alive 
with birds, studded with velvety grass-plots of 
the brightest green, interwound by shady 
alleys, — with here and there trees which hid 
their aged boughs in a mantle of leaves and 
flowers, so that one never thought how they 
and the grey pile which they neighlwured 
had come into existence together. It was 
like the contrast between a Iminan mind 
which the world teaches and builds on its 
own fading model, and the soul of Qod’s 
making and nourishing which lives in His 
sunshine aud His dews, fresh and pure, 
never grows old, and bears flowers to the 
last 

There, in that still garden, you might sit 
for hours, and hear no world-sounds to break 
its qniet except the chimes of the cathedral- 
clock drowsily ringing out the houra. Now 
and then, at service-time, there would come 
a faint murmur of chanting, uniting tlie 
visible form of holy service with nature’s 
eternal praises and prayers, — and so blending 
the spiritual and the tangible, the symbol 
and the expression, in a pleasant harmony. 
I>car, beautiful garden I No dream of fic- 
tion, but a little Eden of memory — let us 
rest awhile in thy lovely shades before wo 
people them with the denizens of this our 
self-created world. Oh, pleasant garden! 
let us go back in spirit to the past, and lie 
down on tlie green sloping bank, under tlie 
magnificent old tree with its cloud of white 
blossoms (no poet-sung liawthorn, but only 
a double-cherry) — ^let us stroll along the 
terrace-walk, and lean against the thick low 
wall, looking down upon what was once the 
cathedral moat, but is now a sloping dell all 
trailed over with blackberries— lot ns watch 
the sun^Ut spires of the old cathedral in a 
quiet dreaminess that almost shuts out 
thought! And, while resting under the 
shadow of this dream, its memorial pictures 


shall be made life-like to us by the accom- 
paniment of solemn music — such as this : — 

** 0 earth 10 ftill of dreary noiecs, 

O men with wailing in your voices ; 

O deWed gold — the waller's heap : 

O strife— O tears that o'er it fall, 

Ood makes a silence through yon all ! 

And giveth his beloved sleep." . 

Here IS a book of a widely-difleronfc 
character, The Heiress in her Mi- 
nority; or, the Progress of Character.*’* 
The story is but a vehicle for conveying 
instruction on almost every subject in 
which the reader can feel interest. An- 
tiq^uarian, naturalist, theologian, poet, 
philosopher, historian — whatever be the 
complexion of his mind — here bo. will 
feel much to engage his attention and 
to reward it. If we have fault to find, 
it is that that the instruction overlays 
the story ; as in too transparent alle- 
gories, the fiction rather embiin*asscs 
than advances the instruction to which 
it was designed to be subsidiary. Hut 
it is impossible* to read the “ Heiress 
in her Minorit\%’' without admiring 
the varied intelligence of the author 
(authoress, according to surmise, in 
this instmice also), her elevated sense 
of what is right, her serene piety, and 
her pure patriotism. Abilities such as 
are uisplaved in this work, in connex- 
ion with the designs to which they are 
made subservient, may well be looked 
upon as things for which a nation 
should return thunks. Books of slighter 
material,^ and more desultory object, 
wc can imagine more popular than 
this, but its inlluenee on the age may 
bo greater than that of its best-loved 
rival. Wc feel deep thankfulness for 
the affectionate tone and temper in 
which it calls into the light latent 
capabilities of good in Ireland, natural 
aucl moral ; and the tender commise- 
ration,^ not devoid of respect, with 
which it mourns over our infelicities. 
It would seiwe as the most valuable of 
all guide-books for a tourist in the 
South aud West of Ireland, and, in 
addition to the services it rendered 
as a guide by day, would add those 
of the most valuable, instructive, and 
engaging companionship in thcrcstii^ 
hour of the evening. It is among tno 
visions we delight in entertaining, to 
be one of a touring party resolved to 
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imitate, in the freedom of its move- 
nients, that river wniiderinor at its 
own sweet will,” which leaves and re- 
turns to the haunts of busy life as If 
it exercised a volition in the devious 
course it pursues ; and wc should ac- 
count it indispensable among the pro- 
visions for our journey to have with 
us '‘The Heiress in her Minority,” 
directing us, or giving us choice of 
tracks when we arose to the enterprises 
of the day; and when we were assem- 
bled round the glowing hearth, which 
toil rendered a most acceptable place 
of enjoyment, as well as refuge, it 
would delight us to take the topics 
and the tone of our social converse 
from the rich stories and the captivat- 
ing style of this engaging writer. 

The story in this valuable work Is 
very simple ; at first thought it might 
seem nothing iuoi*c than the thread its 
precious things arc strung upon. This, 
however, is not the truth. Character 
is de.veloped in the narrative, and in- 
cidents arc devised, such as arc calcu- 
lated to disclose the errors and irregu- 
larities of youth, which it is the au- 
thor’s purpose to exhibit in the pro- 
gress of anieiidrnent. The heroine 
appears before the reader under pe- 
culiar and perilous circumstances. She 
is an heiress, to whom, during her 
father's lifetime, a fond grandfather 
has bequeathed large possessions. An 
I'2iiglisli guardian has been assigned to 
her, while the guardian assigned by lui- 
ture is interdicted from all authority. 
In this state of things the heii^ss 
visits her estates, where she is joined 
by her father, who had contracted a 
second marriage, and who introduces 
Evelyn to a stepmother. W e cite a 
passage in some degree characteristic 
of the various parties 

“ After indulging this little burst of tem- 
per for two hours in solitude, she recollected 
that, as her guest, Mrs. l>esmond ought not 
to be neglected, and returned to the libraiy, 
conscious that she was wrong, but too proud 
to acknowledge it. However, she found her 
importanco was not so groat as she had ima- 
gined— no one notice*d her absence nor re- 
tiirn, and her father and Mr. Stanley con- 
tinued, without any pause, the conversation 
in which they were engaged. Her father 
had been saying that many Anglo-Normans, 
who had poised that part of tlie countiy 
where Cromdarragh lay, hod at length been 
expelled by one of the great Irish faini]ii.*8 — 
a powerful tribe, who, after many a hard- 
fought battle, drove the invodera away. 
Thence arose 'that sort of separation be- 


tween our faniUies— mine being Anglo-Nor- 
man, as niy name shows,' said he — ‘but, 
like an heirloom, it has been preserved from 
generation to generation.' 

“ ‘ Dut tiiough worsted here, had not the 
Desmonds possessions in other parts of Ire- 
land, where they still retained power ?* asked 
Mr. Stanley. 

“ ‘ Yes, I must confess,’ replied Mr. Des- 
mond, ‘that my ancestors vrere not very 
moderate in helping themselves to the rich 
lands of Erin. They had an extensive ter- 
ritor 3 ’ in Kerry, where, atone time, the Des- 
mond was almost a prince. But there, too, 
we became unfortunate. After many at- 
tempts of the native Irish to dispossess us, 
the Moriartys were victorious in a bloody 
battle fought on Connor Hill. Beaten in 
fight, and aftcrwanls forced to yield to those 
who obtained grants of our property from 
the English Government, the Desmond ih- 
mily sank into comparative insignificance, 
and have so continued — perhaps a just pu- 
nishment on the descendunts of such rxipa- 
cious invaders.* 

“ * And what has been the result, tny 
dear sir? — has tlie triumph of the Moriartys 
continued?' 

“ * No, sir— in their turn they were forced 
t«f giveaway to others ; but the present gene- 
ration will porliaps make the name more 
Justly famous than any of thcar warlike an- 
cestors, by their exertions to promote the re- 
ligious instruction of the poor. I wish that 
you, who doubt the advantage of teaching 
the Irish to reaii in tbeir own * language, 
could see the cfiect of what the Moriartys 
and another excellent resident family have 
done, as 1 saw when in Kerry last year — 
the deep interest and attention of the pea- 
santry w'hen receiving instruction at the 
scliools, or when joining in our church ser- 
vice, and when listening to a sermon — all in 
tbeir own tongue. But to return to the 
bottle wln’ch I mentioned. It is a curious 
fact that there are still found on the hill, 
where that great struggle took place, arrows 
of black oak, great numbers of which have 
been picked up at different times. I had 
one in my possession ; but I have given it to 
a friend for his museum, so that I cannot 
show it to you.* 

“ * You interest mo extremely,* said Mr. 
Stanley, ‘ about your brave ancestors, whe- 
ther descended from the ancient people of 
the land, or from the invaders; but these 
have been so long established here, that they 
also may justly the name of Irish.* 

* And they do claim it,* said Mr. Desmond, 
* though in perfi*ct ignorance of tbeir An- 
glican descent.* 

“ ‘ 1 presume,* eald Mr. Stanley, ‘ tliat 
time has worn away all remains of antipathy 
between the original and the foreign Irish.* 

“ * in some parts of the couutiy it has, 
but not umong all ; for instance, the dislike 
of the ml Irish for the Anglo-Nonnan set- 
tlers, particularly the Desmonds, often re- 
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Vlved ftom lim« to time during the ages that 
have passed since their first warfare. A 
small thing serves to light the embers of 
national prejudice.' 

“ * My dear papa,’ said Evelyn, interrupt- 
ing him, and forgetting her ill-humour, ‘ I 
did not know that your family was so old, 
and that your name was one of such renown. 
I am sorry that I have not tiiat noble name : 
though perhaps it is not equal to O’Brien. 
But why, papa, have yon made no effort to 
recover your possessions? why not fight, 
like your bravo ancestors, for your own pro- 
perty as well as for the liberty of our country?* 

* * Gently, gently, Evelyn 1 Had I lived 
two hundred years ago, I should perhaps, 
like many otlicr “brave” men, have been 
induced to endeavour to obtain what I might 
then, perhaps, liave Imagined freedom for 
Ireland : but that time has passed. As to 
the Desmond possessions, wo have suflicteiit, 
and are Obotented, tiiough in.significant. It 
would be useless, as well as wicked, to en- 
deavour to regain by force that which has 
long since passed into other hands.* 

* * Oh I papa, 1 feel my heart swell at 
the thoughts of all that we, who am still so 
powerful, may do for our coufitrv.’ 

** * Yes, you may acquire some iiiflnei^o 
hereafter, and then, if certainly ouglft to bo 
warmly exerted for your country ; but only 
by promoting obedience to the laws, for 
loyalty is the best preservative of liberty. 
Try to encourage your countrymen to Im- 
prove by the example of the industrious 
English, to whom we ouglit to feel united as 
sisters, and who are necessarily so connccte<l 
with us that, even were I so inclined, it 
would be absurd now to attempt to separate 
from them.* 

“ * But would it not bo noble for you — oh, 
yes! for you, papa, the descendant of the 
great Desmond — to recover your power and 
influence, to establish freedom, and to claim 
your kingdom ? and then / would '' 

“ ‘ No, Evelj’n, my dear chiW, the time 
is now come when tlie descondaiits of evciy 
ancient house an^ called upn»i to prove their 
high blood by exercising their Influence in 
the instruction of the people in the arts of 
peace, and in promoting obedience to the 
laws; briievo me, disobedience to the laws 
is uot freedom.' 

“ * But our coiintiy 1 I am determined to 
mako that the first object of my life.' 

“ ‘ Very well, my dear, but do not fbrgct 
that discontent wUl not produce comfort ; 
and that, moreover, being a fmale must 
preclude you fiom all Qnixotte like attemptt. 
Ton must bo content to establish your so- 
vereignty in the hearts of jour dependants.’ 

“ ‘ I shall find that veiy difHnilt, I fear,* 
said Evelyn, her spirit sinking as her ex- 
citement was dami^d; *how am I to win 
their afTection, or to establish my influence? 
Tiicy will despise mo as a woman. 1 know 
and fbd that J fo do much— but where 

atid how to begin I* 


“ *• Do not be in haste to begin anything 
yet,* said Mrs. Desmond ; ^ take a little time 
to consider, and in the meanwhile yield 
kindly to our wish. Come and pay a visit 
to your father and to me. You cannot doubt 
that we shall be glad to have you at Clon- 
allen. Come to your sister Mabel, who 
longs to know and love you. Though you 
are not to reside with us, j^et we may be like 
one family in affection and union of interests. 
Come to us, and learn from your father's 
example and advice how to win the hearts 
of your people.’ 

“ Evelyn’s heart was not as obstinate as 
her will. Though half an liour before she 
would have been deaf to Mrs. Desmond’s 
kindness, her gentle urgency could no longer 
be resisted. Evdyn consented; and her 
father, embracing her, exclaimed with more 
than his usual wanntli of manner, ’ Now 
1 shall have the pleasure of Si^eing all my 
children around me ! and Mr. Stanley shall 
judge whether a visit to mo— to us — can be 
mischievous to yon, or an infringement of 
any regulAtion of your grandfather’s. I shall 
be glad, too, that before the arrival of Mrs. 
Manvers yon siioifld make acquaintance with 
your brother and sister.’ 

“ Evelyn felt satislicJ with herself, ami all 
was cohur de rose. The remainder of the 
day was devoted to boating across the lake 
and walking among the w'ockIs on the op- 
posite bank. Her spirits rose, in proportion 
as the mist of prejudice gave way, and her 
natural gaiety, wldch had been represseii for 
some time, began to revive. 

“At night Jane was delighted to find 
Evelyn once more like herself; and when 
she learned that her young lady was grang 
to Clonallen House on Monday, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Oh, thank Heaven you are going 
among det^ent people, and not to mope by 
yourself licre ! — it avouKI break your young 
spirit; .and I assure you, Miss Evelyn, I 
hear a mighty great account of Mrs. Des- 
mond — she is loved by all the country 
round.’ *' 

Wo .‘ihall cltiA one passage more—a 
piece of natural histoiy : — 

“ * IIoAvevcr tliat may be,* said Mrs. Des- 
mond, ’ I niiKst contribute my sliai'c to these 
curious anecdotes, and with one that will be 
found exactly iu point. My dear old grand- 
father told me tliat he had for some days 
watched a pair of swallows constructing 
their nest in the upper comer of his windoW} 
and that one morning. Just when it was com-«^ 
pleted and ready to be inhabited, while they 
wero taking an early flight, a pair of dis- 
honest sparrows^ pleased with its situation, 
took possession of it, in spite of all justice. 
When the real owners of the dwelling re- 
turned from their airing, they found, to 
their gwjat surprise, that it was already oc- 
cupied. Thblr indignation was of conrse 
vciy great ; but all parley was fruitless, and 
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all attempts for ths peaceable recover}* of 
their pro^rt}* being ineffectual, away they 
flew, having apparently resolved to inflict a 
signal act of vengeance on those unprin> 
cipled intruders. 

“ ‘ My grandfather's curiosity having been 
much excited by the whole scene, he quietly 
sat down, determined to await the further 
proceedings of both parties. Ilie spmrows 
kept close, showing no disposition to risk 
Ih^r possessioii by any unwary movement ; 
and in no long time the two swallows re- 
turned, accompanied by a prodigious number 
of their tribe, each bearing a load of the 
mortar-like cement which they use in the 
formation of their nests ; and which they so 
immediately and so dexterously employed in 
rapid succession in closing the mouth of the 
disputed nest, that in the twinkling of an 
eye almost the thing was done — the poor 
sparrows were too late in their cflbrts to es- 
cape — their doom was sealed, for they were 
completely sealed up in the nest.* 

“ ‘ So this very curious circumstance is 
really true,’ exclaimed Miss Vincent; ‘I 
saw it lately at tlic Dublin National School 
ill one of their books ; and the sequel will 
amuse you. A visitor asked one of the chil- 
dren, “ Who was it that heliied the swal- 
lows V” and the boy replied most nationally 
and characteristically, “ Sure didn’t he bring 
his faction along with him?” ’ ” 

** Raymond Rovilloyd,”* by Grace 
Webster, is a story which cannot be 
described as pursuing its way in the 
groove-line traced out by ordinary 
romances. The plot, if not original 
is indisputably unusual. A gentle- 
man of feeble character has the mor- 
tification to be a widower, and the 
father of two unmanageable daugh- 
ters, who complete his distress by 
wedding themselves to two persons 
of that denomination of Christians 
known as Plymouth Brethren. The 
slighted parent, who has no love for 
the persons of his intended sons-in-law, 
nor yet for religion under the aspect 
in which they present it, can think of 
no better mode of delivering himself 
from annoyance, and punishing his rc- 
fractojy offspring, than withdrawing to 
the Continent, and giving np his estate 
into the custody of a man who proves 
to be at once a knave and hypocrite. 
JEIaving thus provided for the punish- 
ment of all belonging to him, as well 
as himself, the old gentleman wends 
bis way to Italy, accompanied by a 
timid boy, his grandson and his heir. 


After some time the graxnifkther dis- 
appears, and the lieir,^ unable to dis- 
cover any trace of him, returns to 
England to seek the counsel and as- 
sistance of Mr. Atterbury, the disho-^ 
nest individual to wh^ the care of 
what was to have been nis inheritance 
has been confided. He is, of course, 
unceremoniously expelled from the 
house which should have been his own, 
is assigned, in exchange, an apart- 
ment in the public prison, and is ^ven 
in charge as an offender. This young 
gentleman (whose energies are em- 
ployed in fainting whenever he can, 
and where this feat is impracticable, 
by dissolving into tears), after a variety 
of incidents, which disclose the amiable 
imbc'ciJity of his character (and which 
give a picture of English society, and 
of the administration of our laws, such 
as may very faithfully represent some 
night-mare distortion of a truth), makes 
his way to London, and falls in with a 
protector, to whom ho had been m^e 
known at an earlier period of his life, 
and by whose cq^rgy and practical 
good sense ho is conducted through 
many dangers, and finally made liappy» 
The writer of ** Raymond Revilloyd** 
is not destitute of power, but her power 
is not equal to the task assigned to it. 
She was bent on the composition of 
romance,** was resolved to carry 
out her plot by agencies which should 
be altogether at her own disposal, but 
she miscalculated the time and cir- 
cumstances in which they were to do 
her bidding. She should have thrown 
her romance*’ back to an age, or 
located its incidents in a region, where 
the king’s writ does not run.” Tlie 
reign of William IV. was too^ rocent 
to allow of keeping “probability in 
view,” where a phantasma, or such 
hideous dream,” as “Raymond Revil- 
loyd,** was to be enacted or described. 
But a more remote period, it may be, 
would not suit the fair writer’s pur- 
pose. She would exporo the vices and 
crimes of the aee she lives in, and the 
mirror in whim she would show that 
age its form and pressure, is one which 
distorts it into the likeness of a time 
that never existed, and that could not 
possibly exist. Pei3U]7,aodpill8ge,and 

B i, and ghosts, and murderers, and 
nes who convert asylums of cha- 
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rity into places of torture, whose pro- 
Aigacy is diversified and recreated by 
cruelty, and who have bears in atten- 
dance to render the services of a coroner 
useless — these are agencies and condi- 
tions that appear to disadvantage when 
set in such a li^t as this our day sheds 
upon them — “Incredulus odi.’* We 
are ofionded that any writer should 
take such liberties with us. Fiction 
has its laws as well as fact. It must 
observe the decorum of time and place. 
It has its principles of ** legitimacy,*' 
which must not be viohitcd. Our au- 
thoress will submit to none of the or- 
dinary restraints by which writers are 
confined. She lives in her own world, 
and insists on being absolute in the 
government of it. As to our vulgar 
work-day world of man, if she has 
looked upon it at all, it is upon a portion 
which inspired her, or was calculated 
to inspire her, with abhorrence or con- 
tempt. She seems to have *<sup])ed 
full of horrors,” and then, having suf- 
fered from the attendant ilream of in- 
digestion, she pro|tteded to detail the 
gloomy iucoherciKm^s ofhor jK^rsccuted 
lumbers for the amazement of waking 
readers. Wo do not deny that she 
has power — it is her use of it which 
disoontents ns. The following passage 
is the work of no ordinary wnter. Wo 
pi'cmise that the Albert Mazzioni named 
in it is one of those obnoxious persons 
from whom Mr. Atterbury has disem- 
barrassed himself by the agency of 
poison 

*' Mr. Atterbury bad been served with a 
notice after the customar}* manner ; and that 
had just taken place after the interment of 
Erminia I^ovelace. Wtiat had occurred on 
that distressing occasion had discomposed 
him; but he disguised every indication of 
discomfiture or agitation with a face of brass, 
lie felt, however, as he had noA'cr felt before, 
when he receiverl the notice. He sat down 
to dinner with his family, but partook of 
nothing. He started at sight of tiio servant 
who stood beside his chair, ho looked so like 
Albert Mazsioni. He directed lus eyes to 
the other servants, they assumed die same 
appearance. He desired them to q)ait the 
room, 08 their services could be dispensed 
with. The men did so ; but the case was 
not altered. Every face at the tablo became 
like thai of the ifi-fated Italian; Each of bis 
guests looked like Albert Mazzloni, and so 
did his wife and his decrepit son. A room 


with a hundred mirrors, reficcting 0.1011 the 
portraiture of the poisoned stranger, could 
not have represented his image more empha- 
tically or painfully to his guilty vision. He 
left tho house. His conduct at the village 
tavern has already been related. When 
he departed from the tavern ho proceeded 
straightway, in the darkness of the night, 
to Plymouth, and entered bis chambers there, 
and took his accustomed scat at his desk. 
These apartments were kept by an old spin- 
ster, who was used to her master's coming 
at all seasons of the day or night ; so his 
appearance created no wonder. She lighted 
his candle, and left him to his pen-and-ink 
work. II is clerk, Selby, had gone to a dis- 
tant part of the country on some special bu- 
siness tfiat afternoon. Mr. Atterbury wrote 
with the celerity of light. He covered sheets 
of pHiicr in an incredibly short space of time ; 
and, as he wrote on thus furiously, the angry 
passions agitated his whole frame, and mantled 
in his fiend-like face. At last, as he folded 
anew a fresh sheet of foolscap, he gnawed his 
tongue with wrath, and it lolled out upon 
his chin. Suddenly his candle went out be- 
fore him. Whether the fierce breathing of 
his angry nostrils, or some casual current in 
the room, had extinguished the fiame, it is 
impossible to say. He stamped his foot iiixm 
tho floor with a force that shook tlie apart- 
ment, and that might have shivered his own 
bones. But ho stamped in vain. The old 
spinster that kept the house was fast asleep 
in her own dormitory, and hoard liim not. 
He attempted to rise, Imt he could not. His 
joints were stiff, like one fixed down with 
iron rivets. The successive hours of night 
struck, one after the other, on the house 
clock, and still he sat motionless and in the 
dark. The successive hours of night, each 
fliurnal revolution of the habitable globe, are 
fraught with many human destinies. Dark- 
ness is the season of crime, — darkness is the 
season of tears to the weary and oppressed 
'with this w'orld’s sorrows,— darkness is the 
season for the wayfarer to go out of his w^ay, 
and for tho ship out of her course, till she 
founder on the hidden rock, and land her 
crew on the unknown shores of eternity.” 

We are recalled by this striking pas- 
sage to the remembrance of a descrip- 
tion of very extraordinary power> lu 
the work of a writer by whom our own 
pages have often been enriched :* — 

** At length the uproar in Sir Bichard's 
room died away. The hoarse voice in furious 
soliloquy, and the rapid tread as he paced 
the floor, were no longer audible. In their 
stead was heard alone the stormy wind rush- 
ing and yelling through the old trees, and 
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at intm^als the deep volleying tliiinder. Tn 
the midst of this hubbub the Italian rubUxi 
his hands, trip^ lightlj up and dovrii his 
room, placed his ear at the keyhole, and 
chuckled and rubbed his hands again In a 
paroxysm of glee— now and again venting 
his gratification in brief ejaculations of in- 
tense delight — the very incarnation of the 
spirit of mischief. 

“ The sounds in Sir Richard's room had 
ceased for two hours or more ; and the piping 
wind and the deep-mouthed thunder still 
roared and rattled. The Neapolitan was too 
much excited to slumber, lie continued, 
therefore, to pace the floor of his chamber — 
sometimes gazing through his window upon 
the black, stormy sky and the blue lightning, 
which leaped in blinding flashes across its 
darkness, revealing fur a moment the ivyed 
walls, and the tossing trees, and the fields 
and hills, which were as instantaneously 
again swallowed in the blackness of the tem- 
pestuous niglit ; and then turning from t!ic 
casement, he would plant himself by the 
door, and listen with eager curiosity for any 
sound from Sir Richards room. 

“As wc have said before, several hours 
had itnssed, and all had long been silent in 
the baronet's apartment, when on a sudden 
]*arucci thought lio heard tlie simrp and 
well-known knocking of his patron's ebony 
stick upon the floor. He ran and listened 
at his own door. The sound was repeated 
with unequivocal and vehement dUtinctness, 
and was instantaneously followed by a pro- 
longed ami violent peal from his master’s 
liaiat-boll. The snininons w'as so sustained 
and vehement, that the Italian at length 
cautiously withdrew the bolt, unlocked the 
door, and stole out upon tl»e lobby. So far 
from abating, the s<iurul grew louder and 
hauler. On tiptoe Jie sealed the stairs, until 
he reaclied to about the midway*, and he 
there paused, for he heard his master’s voice 
exerted in a tone of terrified entreaty— 

“ ‘ Not now — not now — avaunt — not now. 
Oh, God! — ^lielp,* cried the well-known 
voice. 

‘^'rhose words were followed by a crash, as 
of some heavy body springing from tlie beil 
— then a rush upon the floor — then another 
crash. 

** The voice was hushed ; but in its stead 
the wild storm made a lon^ and plaintive 
moan, and the listener's heart turned cold. 

** * Malora-^Corpo di Pluto T muttered 
he betwcei^^his teeth. * What is it ? Will 
he reeng again ? Santo gtnnaro ! — ^there is 
something wrong.* 

He paused in fisarfal curiosity ; but the 
summons was not repeated. Five minutes 
j)assed ; and yet no sound but the howling 
and pealing of the storm. Panicci, with a 
beating heart, ascended the stairs, and 
knocked at the door of his patron’s chamber. 
No answer was returned. 

“‘Sir Richard, Sir Richard,’ cried the 
man, * do you want me, Sir Richard?’ * 


** .^still no answer. He pnslied open the 
door and entered. A candle, wasted to the 
very socket, stood upon a table beside the 
huge, hearsc-Hke bed, which for the ponve- 
nieucc of the invalid had been removed fVooi 
his bed-chamber to his dressing-room. The 
light was dim, and waved uncertainly in the 
eddies which found their way through the 
chinks of the window, so that the lights and 
shadows flitted ambiguously across the ob* 
jects in the I'oom. At the end of the bed a 
table had been upset; and lying near it 
u{)on the floor was something — a heap of bed- 
clothes, or — could it be?— yes, it was Sir 
Rich.arrl Ashwoodo. 

Parncci approached the prostrate figure: 
it was lying upon its back, the countenance 
fixed and livid, tlie eyes staring and glazed, 
and the jaw fallen — he was a corpse. The 
Italian stooped down and took the hand of 
the dead man — it was already cold ; lie 
called him by his name and shook him, but 
all in vain. There lay the cunning intriguer, 
the fierce, fiery prodigal, tliu im[}etuous, un- 
relenting tyrant, the unbelieving, rtx^less 
man of the world, a ghastly lump of clay. 

*‘With strange emotions the Neapolitan 
gazed uf)on tlie lifeless eftigy from which the 
evil tenant liad been so suddenly and fearfully 
called to its eternal and unseen abode. 

“ f Gone — dead — all over — all past,’ mut- 
tered he slowly, while ho pressed his fooc 
upon the dead body, as if to satisfy himself 
that life was indeed extinct — ‘ quite gone. 
Camherol it was ugly death — there vr»n 
something with him ; what was he speaking 
with ?’ 

“ Panicci walked to the door leading to 
the great staircase, but found it bolted as 
usual. 

“‘Pshaw, there was nothing,’ said he, 
looking fearfully round the niom as ho ap- 
proached the body again, and repeating tbe 
negative as if to re-ossure himself— no, no- 
nothing, nothing.’ 

“ He gazed again on the awful spectacle 
in silence for several minutes. 

“ * Corbezzolif and so it is over,’ at length 
he ejaculated — ‘the game is ended. Sm, 
sec, the breast is bare, and there the two 
marks of Aldini’s stiletto. Ah I hriccons, 
bricconej what wild faylow were you— pau- 
zanera, for a pretty ankle and a pair of 
black eyes, you would dare the devil. Jiotio 
di coUo^ his face is moving I — pshaw, it ia 
only tbe light that wavers. Diamine / the 
face is terrible. What made Um speak; 
nothing was with him — Upshaw, nothing 
could come to him here — ^no, no, nothing.* 

“ As he thus spoke, the wind swept vdie- 
mcntly upon tbe windows with a sound as if 
some great thing bad rushed against them, 
and was pressing for admission, and the gust 
blew out the candle ; tbe blast died away in 
a lengthened wail, and then again came 
rushing and howling up to the windows, as 
if the very prince of the powers of the air 
himself were thundering at the casement ; 
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then again the blue dazzling lightning 
glared into the room and gave place to 
deeper darkness. 

“ < Pah I that lightning smells like brim- 
stone. Sangue dun dua^ 1 hear something 
in the room.' 

“ Yielding to his terrors, Parued stnmbled 
to tlie door opening upon the great lobby, 
and willi cold and trembling fingers drawing 
the bolt, sprang to the stairs and shouted 
for assistance in a tone which si^eedily as- 
sembled half the household in the chamber 
of death.” 

Woman's Friendship”* is a talc 
told, as woman only could tell it^ of 
the influence and truth of such disin- 
terested affection. The authoress, it 
has been spoken to us in Christian 
hope, is '‘where the weary are at 
rest.” We content ourselves with 
transcribing two passages from her un- 
pretending little volume. The subject 
of both sketches is a young artist mid 
jioct, who had contended with the 
difliculties of an adverse condition and 
a feeble constitution : — 

But though Plorcnen could not sainnioii 
sufHcifint courage to remain while the inter- 
view lasted, suspense became so intolerable 
that she felt as if the most dreaded reality 
could be better borne. Hardly knowing her 
own intentions, she waited in a little sitting- 
ruom, till they dcscondcd ; then springing 
forwai'd, she caught hold of Sir Charles's 
hand, and looked up in his face with checks 
and lips perfectly blanched, and every effort 
to speak died away In indistinct murmurs. 
Only too well accustomed to such painful 
scenes, the physician gently led her within 
the parlour and closed the door ; the action 
recalled voice, and she gasiwd. forth— 

*“Oh! is there no hopcV will you not 
save him? Tell me he will not die !’ 

n * My good young lady, life and death 
are not in the liands of man ; yet it wero 
cruel, unwisely cruel, to give you hope. 
Your brother's mind has been liis poison — I 
.dare not tell you — lie may live.* 

' But he will linger— he may Ik: sparcnl 
us many yean yet,’ persisted Florence, in 
the vrild accents of one determined against 
belief. * It cannot be that ho will go now — 
80 young— so— but forgive me,* she added, 
when the hysterical sobs gave way, ‘ tell me, 
I am better now — I can bear it— I ought to 
know, for my poor mother’s sake, how long 
we may call him ours?* 

“The reply was given kindly andcareflilly ; 
but what language, what gentleness may 


soften the bitter angutsli of such words? 
Florenco heard, and yet she sank not She 
bade farewell to those kind Mends; she saw 
them go, but still she stood as if thought, 
sense, life itself were frozen ; and then she 
rushed up the stairs into her own room, se- 
cured the door, and sinking on her knees, 
buried her face in the bed-clothesi, and her 
slight frame shook beneath its agony. 

“Another hour, and that suffering girl 
wag seated by her brother's couch, holding 
his hand in hers, and with a marble check, 
but faint sweet smile, listening to and sym- 
pathising in his lovely dreams of fame. And 
such is woman, — her tears are with her God, 
ln*r smile with man ; the heart may break, 
and who shall know it ? 

“ Mr. Morton had suggested a frontispioc'c 
as an improvement to his book, and Walter's 
every energy now turned to tlio composition 
of a picture from which the print miglit bo 
engraven. He had resolved not to put his 
name to the publication, and therefore felt 
that a group entitled ‘The Poet’s Homo* 
could convey no identity; and he eommeuced 
his task wdth. an ardour and enjoyment, 
strangely at variance with the prostrating 
languor of disease. Who that has watched 
the workings of the mind and spirit, as the 
human frame decays, can doubt our immor- 
tality? How can tlio awful creed of mate- 
rialism exist with the view of that bright 
light of mind shining purer and brighter, 
with every hour that brings death nearer ? 
Life may afford matter for the sceptic and 
the materialist to weave their fearful theories 
upon, though we know not how it can ; liut 
let such look on tho approach of sure yet 
lingering death, and how will they retain 
them then ?” 

“ Many scenes of life are lioly — tho early 
morn, the twilight hour, the starry night, 
the rolling storm, the hymn of thousands 
from the sacred fane, the marriage rite, or 
funeral dirge ; but none more holy than the 
chamlK'r of tlic dying, lingering beside a 
departing spirit, seeming as if already tho 
angel shone above the mortal, waiting but the 
cterniil summons to wing .his flight on high. 

“ One evening Walter's couch had be<*ii 
drawn near the open casement, whieli looked 
into the garden at tlieback of the house ; and 
even the dirty green and scentless flowers, 
peculiar to thc^ environs of T^ondon, were 
grateful to the poet. He was propped up 
with pilbws, and his hand w«8 yet busy on 
the canvass, giving the last tomh^s to liia 
picture. 

“All was completed but the iigare of 
Minie, who was sitting in the requir^ atti- 
tude ; but it was well he had not waited till 
that moment to give the joyous expression 
he so much loved. 


14 


’“Woman's Friendship;" a Story of Domestic life. By Grace Aguilar, Author of 
Home Influence. ” London: Groombridge an^ Sons. 1860. 
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An boar passecl, and no movoment, no 
sound disturbed that little party : the hand 
of the artist moved languidly,* but still it 
moved, and the concluding touches started 
into life beneath it. Sometimes liis eyes 
would close, and then after a brief interval 
of rest, re-open to look upou his task. 

“Florence had not yet returned, having 
gone out of her way to purchase some fresh 
flowers, as was her custom every Uflrd day, 
in spite of Walter’s remonstrances : the in« 
tense delight which they always gave him 
^as too visible to permit any cessation of the 
indulgence: that she deprived herself of 
many little necessaries, and, exhausted and 
wcaiy, never rode to her pupils, that she 
might save to purchase luxuries for him, ho 
never knew. She often recalled Emily Mcl- 
ford’s horror of exertion, and lialf smiled at 
the widely diifcrcut meanings that word bore 
in their ivspective vocabnlarica : but a bitter 
feeling mingled with tho smile at her own 
cnMlulity in Emily’s profession of interest and 
regard : from the day she had sought her to 
the present moment^ a full year, sho had 
rested as silent and inditferent^as before. 

“As Florence came within sight of tho 
bay-windows of her house, she fancied that 
she could distinguish the figure of Walter 
looking down tho road, as if watching her 
return. iSho was surprised, because, since 
his increasing illness, they had changed their 
apartment from tho front to the back sitting- 
rt)oni, ill order to give him more quiet and 
fresh air than the dusty road afforded. Wliat 
he (VMild bo doing there she could not con- 
ceive, for even if he were anxious for her 
return and wished to watch for her, he surely 
had not sufficient strength to walk from one 
room to another, and there remain standing 
so that she could distinguish his full figure. 
Hope flashed on her heart that he yras better. 
Some extraordinary change must have taken 
place, and lie might yet live ! Oh, what a 
sudden thrill came with that fond thought! 
and she hun’ied, almost ran the intervening 
space, llreatliless she entered the house, 
and sprang up the staircase. 

“ * Wiiat, settled again so soon at your 
drawing, dearest Walter, and only a minute 
ago 1 saw you beckoning me from tlio next 
room — how could you stand there so long ?* 

“ Mrs. licslie put her finger on her lips — 

‘ You have been strangely deceived, my love, 
Walter has not qnltt^l this room nor this 
))osturefor some liours^ Come softly, I think 
he sleeps.’ # 

“ No woi^, 110 cry, passed the lips of Flo- 
rence, although a pang, sharp as if cvexy drop 
of blood were turned to ice, curdled through 
her frame. She knew she was not deceiv^. 
As surely as slie now looked on him, she felt 
.she had seen him smile, as if to bid her 
liaatcn home, not ten minutes before, and with 


a fleet and noiseless step she stood beside 
him. The pencil was stUl within his hand, 
but it moved no longer on the canvoss-^the 
eyes were closed, the lips were parted : she 
bent down her head and pressed her lips upon 
his brow — it was marbly cold. 

“ * Walter!’ she shrieked, for in that dread 
moment she knew not what she did. * Wal- 
ter — ^my brother — sjicak to me— look on me 
again t’ 

“ For a moment she stood as if waiting 
for the look, the voice she called ; then, press- 
ing her bands wildly to her brow, sought to 
collect thought, energy, control, for her |)oor 
mother’s sake— but all, all failed — and, for 
the tirst time in her life, sho sunk down in a 
deep and deuth-like swoon.” 

Tho authoress of '^Two Old Men’s 
Tales” has been engaged in what is 
called a social story.”* It appears 
in that beautiful periodieal, “The 
Ladies’ Companion at Home and 
Abroad,” and it is wortliy of its 
author’s reputation, llow manifest 
and how characteristic is the distinc- 
tion between the language of those 
who would ttse the poor for their own 
purposes, and of those wlio would 
serve them ! How luanifest and cha- 
racteristic the distinction between tho 
Socialist and the Christian, in their 
descriptions of those suflerings by 
which poverty tries the children of 
afliiction. The one is perpetually so- 
licitous to set out such suflerings as 
testimony against tho system wliich 
protects social order— the other, as an 
occasion to call forth an exercise of 
Christian benevolence. The Socialist 
plves a voice and speech to poverty, as 
if it cried out for vengeance against the 
prosperous — the Christian interprets 
the accents of distress as invitations to 
discharge a duty which is twice blessed, 
aiid to give for tho sake of Him 
through whom his people hope to bo 
forgiven. The Socialist would relieve 
tho wants he describes at the cost of 
pulling down the edifice of Govern- 
ment and Order. The Christian would 
supply the deficiency for which hum^ 
policy has not provided, by calling in 
the aid of a divine principle, whi^ 
that very deficiency has been provi* 
dentially appointed to call into exer.' 
cisc. Human institutions permit great 
inequality of condition, and leave se- 
vere sufiTerings unrelievedU-then, cries 
the Socialist, down with existing insti- 
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tutions. The Christum philanthropist 
confesses the same tnitli, but wonhl 
assign the office of redressing the wrong 
to mat principle which “ vaunteth not 
itself, seeketh not its own— is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” Thus it is. Convulsion and 
Ruin are the Socialist’s reformers. The 
true jdiilanthropist evokes the aid of 
Christianity. 

One sketch from this little gem of a 
story, wo cannot refrain from offi‘.ring 
to the reader: — 

“ Two young women inhabited one small 
room of about ten feet by eight, in the upiier 
story of a set of liouscs bomowhorc near 
Mary-le-bon- street. These houses apiiear 
to have been onec intended for rather sub- 
stimtial persons, but have gradually sunk 
into lodging-houses for the very poor. Tlie 
pi'cmises look ui)0u an old grave-yard; a 
dreary prospect enough, but perhap.- prefera- 
ble to a close street, and are iillcd witli decent 
but vciy poor people. JCvcry room appears 
to serve a whole family, and few of the 
rooms arc iiitieh larger than llic one I have 
described. 

“ It was now half -past twelve o’clock, and 
still the miserable dip tallow candle bumetl 
in a dilapidated tin candlestick. Tlio wind 
whist1c<l with that peculiar wintry sound 
wtiieh betokens that snow is falling ; it was 
very, very cohl, — the fire was out, — and tins 
girl who sat {dying her needle by the hearth, 
which w'as still a Utile wanner tiian the rest 
of the room, had wraiiiwd up her feet in an 
old w'oni-out piece of flaiiiiol, and had an 
old black silk wadded cloak thrown over her 
to keep her from being almost pcrishetl. The 
room was scantily furnishctl, and bore an air 
of extreme poverty, amounting almost to 
absolute destitution. One by one tlie little 
articles of proi)erty possessed by its inmates 
liad disappeared to supply the cuUh of ur- 
gent want. An old four-post bedstead, with 
curtains of worn-out serge, stood in one 
comer ; one mattress, with two .small, thin 
pillows, and a bolster that was almost flat ; 
three old blankets, cotton sliced of the 
coarsest description upon it; three rush- 
bottomed Chau'S, an old claw-table, a yery 
ancient-, dilapidated chest of drawers, — at the 
top of which were a few baiter^ band- 
boxes, — a miserable bit of carjict before the 
firo-place ; a wooden box for coals ; a little 
low tin fender, a poke:-, or rather half a 
poker; a shovel and tongs, much the worse 
for wear, and a very few kitchen ntoisils, 
was all the furnitare in tlic room. What 
there was, however, w-as kept clean ; the 
floor vroA clean, the yellow paint was clean ; 
and, I forgot to say, there was a washing- 
tub set aside in one corner. 

**Th6 wind blew shrill, and shook the 
window, and the snow was beard beating 


against ilm panes; the clock went .another 
quarter, but still the indefatigable toiler sewed 
on. Now and then she lifted up her head, 
as a sigh came from that corner of the room 
where the bed stood, and some one might be 
heard turning and tossing uneasily nt)On the 
mattress, — then she returned to her occu- 
pation, and plied her needle with increaso<l 
assiduity. • 

“The workwoman was a girl of from 
eighteen to twenty, rather below tlio middle 
siisc, and of a face and form little adapted to 
figure in a story. One whose life, in all pro- 
bahility, would never be diversified liy tliose 
romantic adventures which real life in gene- 
ral reserves to the beautiful and highly-gifted. 
Tier features were ratlier homely, her hair 
of a light brown, without golden tlireads 
through it, her hands and arms rough and 
red with cold and labour ; her dress ordin.ary 
to a degree, — her clothes being of the cheapest 
materials, — b\it then, these clothes were so 
neat, so carefully meuded Avhere they had 
given way ; the hair was so smooth, anti so 
closely and neatly drawn round the face ; 
and the fiuic itself had sucii a sweet expres- 
sion, that all tlie defects of line and colour 
were redeemed to tijo lover of expression, 
rather than l)cauty. 

“ She did not look patient, she did not look 
resigned ; she could not look cheerful exactly. 
She looked earnest, composed, busy, and ex- 
cewUngly kind. She had not, it wt>idd seem, 
thought enotigh of self in the midst of luu- 
privations, to requim tlie exercise of the 
virtues of patience and resignation ; she was 
so occupied with the siifiorings of others that 
she never seemed to think of her own. 

She was naturally of the most cheerful, 
liopeful tem|)cr in the world — those {leoph* 
without selfishness usually are. And, tliongh 
sormw had a little lowered the tone of her 
spirits to composure, and work and disaii-- 
pointment had faded the bright colours of 
hope; still hope was nut entirely gone, nor 
cheerfulness exhausted. But the predomi- 
nant expression of every word and look, and 
tone, and gesture, wa.s kindness, — inexhausti- 
ble kindness. 

“ I said slio lifted up her head from time 
time to time, ns a sigli proceeded from the 
bed, and its suffering inhabitant tossed and 
towed: and at last she broke silence and 
said, * Poor Myra, can’t you get to sleep ?’ 

“ ‘ It is so fearfully cold,’ w'as the reply ; 
* and when idll j-ou have <ioiie and come to 
bod?’ 

“‘One quarter of an hour iltore, and I 
shall have finished it. Poor hlyra, 3-011 are 
so nen'ous, you never can get to sleep till 
all is shut uj) — but have patience, dear, one 
little quarter of an hour, and then I will 
throw my clothes over your feet, and 1 hope 
you will be a little warmer.' 

“ A sigh was all the answer; and then the 
true heroine, — for she was extreme]}'- beautiful, 
or rather had been, poor thing, for she was too 
wan and wasted to be beautiful now, — ^lifted 
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up her head, from wliich fell a profusion of 
the fairest hair in the vrorld, and loaning lier 
head upon lier arm, watched in a sort of im- 
patient patience, the progress of the inde- 
fatigable needle-woman. 

“ ‘ One o’clock striking, and you hav’nt 
done yet, LetticeV how slowly you do get 
on.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot Avork fast and neatly too, 
dear INTyra. I cannot get through as some 
do — I wish I could. But my hands arc not 
so delicate and nimble as yours, such swelled 
clumsy things,*' she said, laughing a little, as 
she looked at them — swelled, indeed, and all 
mottled over Avith the cold I ‘ I cannot get 
over the ground nimbly and well at the same 
time. You aro a fine racc-horac, I am a poor 
little drudging pony, — but I will make as 
much haste as I possibly can.* 

“Myra once more uttered an impatient 
fretful sigh, and sank doAvn again, sayitig, 

‘ My feet are so drcadf\illy cold I’ 

“ ‘ Take this bit of flannel, then, and let 
me Avrap them up.’ 

“ ‘ Nay, but you Avill want it.’ 

“ ‘ Oil, r have only five minutes more to 
stay, aii<l 1 can wrap the carpet round my 
feet.’ 

“ And she laid down her Avork and Avent to 
the bcii, and Avrapped her sister’s delicate, but 
iioAV icy fc<!t, ill the flannel ; and then she 
sat down ; amt at last the task Avas lUiished. 
And till, how glad she w'as to creep to that 
mattivss, and to lay Iier acliiog limbs down 
u|)on it ! Hard it might be, and wretched 
the pillows, and scanty the covering, but 
little felt she such inconveniences. Slie fell 
asleep almost immediately, Avhilst her bister 
still tossed and murinurcd. Presently lat- 
tice, for Lettiee it was, awakened a little 
and said, ‘Wliat is it, lovoV Poor, poor 
Myra ! Oh, that you could but sleep as f 
do.* 

“ And then she drew her own little pillow 
from under her head, and put it under her 
bister's, and tried to make her comfortable ; 
and she partly succeeded, and at last the 
poor, delicate, suffering creature fell asleep, 
and thou Lettiee slumbered like a baby.” 

It has been purely accidental that 
tlio works mentioned in this article 
have all been the production of female 
genius, two of them, we believe, of 
writers from Avhoin our tsvii country 
can derive honour. IIoav such works 
may mitHstcr to the best interests of 
society and of man, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to spefik— 

** CatMt thou not minister to a mind disaased— 
Flunk from the memory a rooted sorrow— 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon tho heart.” 

Therein, is the reply, the patient 
must minister to himself." 


lint fhoro uie ministrations not 
iiamud in the Pharmacopofia, which 
can do 11101*6 than the physician in 
Machfsth dn'amcd of. There arc ano- 
dynes Avhicli can affect ei'cn the body 
through the mind. IIoav deeply 1110- 
mciitoua it is that tlu-y be cai’ofully 
prepared and administercil ! IIoav 
richly are they rewarded, and, in some 
instancc-s hoAV grievously arc they 
abused ! 

YVe account it among the happy 
characteristics of our ago, that, in so 
many instances, iierioiiiciil literature 
offers so many safe distractions for 
heavy hearts and troubled minds ; and 
that, in no few instances, they Avho 
read only to be entorliiinod, arc acquir- 
ing, in their self-indulgence, valuiible 
Information. There are, it. must be 
admitted, periorlieals of a far different 
description, desijjned, as it might sccin, 
to eflacc good impressions from llio 
heart, to pamper vicious inclinations, 
ancl to niKlcrinine principle. Such are 
of the agencies in Avhich a deceiving 
spirit makes his presence most mis- 
chievously nmnifcbt. Their omnige- 
nous character, ilieir dieapness, and 
their abundance — their nnine is 
legion, for they are many”— impose 
a solemn and a ])oeullnr duty on all 
Avho have the Avclfare of society at 
heart — the duty of protecting such of 
the millions of our people as they can 
intlueuce, from tho ravages of these lo- 
cust visitations. The duty will be 
most effectually discliargcd by supply- 
ing Avlint is good ; but the supply 
should bo accompanied by an exposure 
of tho disguises under which the con- 
coctors of intellectual poison endeavour 
to screen their malignity from public 
opprobrium. It would be well Avortb the 
devotion of good men’s lives to watch 
over reading-clubs or book societies, 
Avhere the working classes form the 
great .staple of the members. It is 
among the groat advantages of our 
time, that wholesome aliincnt for the 
mind can be hud in such abundance, 
and of so agrocablc a quality, that tho 
vile productions of what has been 
called the ** Satanic School” would 
soon fall into contemptuous neglect, and 
return in the form of unsaleable stock 
*^to plague the inventors,*' if even 
moderate pains were taken to bring 
really useful literature within the 
reach of the people, or rather, for it is 
easily attainable, to bring it properly 
under their observation. 
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It would be no luoro tlian a veiy 
humblo ackiiowledginont ot the rich 
provision made f<)r thomsidviis, that 
tho upper and inidille clai»s should thus 
think for their inferiors in rank. If it 
be an undeniable truth, as wo have no 
doubt it is, that the occupant of a 
cottage in Great Britain or Ireland, 
whose income does not exceed a few 
hundred pounds a year, may, without 
extravagance, furnish his little library 
so as that its stores of thought shall 
be more abundant than hlmcimas or 
Cicero could gather ai'ound them with 
all their opportunities, and in their 
sumptuous palaces, sui'ely some ac- 
knowledgment ought to be made for 
such a bounty. It eaii be made ap- 
propriately, if not adetpiately, by ai<l- 
jug the multitudes of readers who are 
daily craving for intellectual food, .md 
are willing to pay for it iinnjikiiig their 
election l)elweon the wholes* liiic and 
the deleterious. 

And heri^ in coiisideiing the ad- 
vantages otfered to readers of all tem- 
pers and jnirpost's with which this 
age is fraught, one of the publications 
from wliicli we have cite<l compels 
from us a parting expression of tliauk- 
fulness and praise. We allude to 
** Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies* Companion 


At Homo and Abroad.” It is emi- 
nently creditable to a people that such 
a publication shall bo ollcrcd to their 
2>atronage as the enterprise of an in- 
dividual— that not alone qualities so 
graceful, and of so sterling merit as 
those of its editor, shall bo bent on the 
conducting of such a work, but that 
the resources of art and literature shall 
have been explored to so good effect 
to enhance and rccoinmcnd its merits. 
The editor of a weekly periodical who 
oilers to her subscribers, at so low a 
cost, such attraction and interest as arc 
to be fotlnd in the analyses and illus- 
trations of ancient and medimval art, 
and in contributions from the author 
of *^Two Old Men’s Talcs,” and who 
associates such achievements in art 
and literature with prose ami *'nulm^- 
rolls rhyme,” and artistic embellish- 
ineiils worthy to bo associated with 
them in all fair variety of lorm, and 
on all topics tluit may fairly claim at- 
tention, docif honour to the people to 
whom Ihe issue of the enterprise is 
committed ; and as wo conlidently pre- 
dict she will not disappoint the expec- 
tation she has raised, so do we earnestly 
liope that her own just expectations 
will not bo disappointed. 


LOCU NEAOn. 

BY THK KKY. OKOKOK HILT.. 

Loch Neagh, I stood at close of day upon thy silent strand. 

And sa>y ^e sun set o’er llic hills of old Tir- Owen’s land ; 

The fading light, how like the fliglit of Fi’oedom from thy shore,* — 
The old, proud Place of Niall’sf race shall know his name no 11101*0! 


* In the cow$e of time^ the English invAsiou of thi.s country introduced a better state of 
things ; bat when it first hap}>*‘ned, and tor a long series of dinars afterwards, it was, in most 
instances, the triumph of might over right. 

t Niail Naighiallach. - of the Mine Hostages,” and, in the history of Ireland, ^iiown also 
as Niall the Great, Tiuj following account of -this oin;e powerful family is extracted from 
the admirable work, by Mr. Itceves, 011 tlie “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor 
and Dromoro.” “ lu the year 1280, died Aodh Macaomh Toinlcasc O’Neill, the chief of his 
princely rape, leaving twu sons, Niall Roe, and Aodh Meitb, in whose respective descendants 
the common stock struck off into two distinct branches. To the senior line the ]:epi*Gsentation 
of the race and lordship of Tyrone was, wiUi a few early exceptions, confined.” • • » 
“Anne, daughter of Bryan Carragh O’Neill, was the second wife of Shane O’Neill, of 
Shane's Castle, from whose third son, PkiUm Dhu, the present Viscount O’Neill is the 
fifth in lineal descent.” Who shall represent this ancient house when the present Lord O’Neill 
has passed away ? 
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How many a talc oi* * * § human sweet lake, thy waters know, 
Since frojn their d(;ej), mysterious spnng thov lirst bej^an to How,— 
Since far along yon level plain arose the sw, -fling Hood, 

And o’er Kaehaid’s* fair domain in gaihoivd strength it stood I 

Loch Laogli ! whilst thy broad expanse reflects th’ impending sky, 
And dimpling on thy glassy tide, the banks, in shadow, lie — 

I'he tale of Mora’s faithful love shall conscHTato thy wave, 

Aud thou shalt still reinemberotl be as royal Brcsal's grave If 


Why conies ho not?” sweet Mora cned, the days arc long and drear, 

As by Loch Laogli’s verdant siile he hunts the flying deer ; 

Why comes he not?” “He will not come.” J She heard the mournful tale. 
And soon from all her sorrows free, she slept in 011ar*s§ vale. 

Anil many a nameless wravc since then thy caverns have supplied 
To those who, in old Uladh’sl' feuds, have on thy waters died; 

When Yellow Hugh — and Phelim Dim — and Shane, the fierce and strong, 
Swept, in their enrraghs, like the blast, thy wooded shores along I 


Alas I tliongli feuilal terror cease, thy children sulTer still, 

And keener weajions than the sword arc raised to waste and kill ; 
In vain the care-worn peasant’s fate ajipeals to lordly pride; 

I'lie humble hopes that toil inspired are now to be denu‘dl 


“ Loch Neagh,” with drooping hearts, they say '*we loved ihy pleasant slun'c, 
Aud every jear, through hope aud fear, we loved tlico more and more ; 

Ycl must we seek a distant homo beyond the wi'stern main, 

AVliere hopes, that are extinguished here, shall light our steps again.’' 


* l^acliaMli, from whom Lough Neagh derives its name, was drowned in its eruption, with 
all his ehildrcn. The earliest fonn of the word is Lorh-n-Kachneh, 

t 'fh(i Irish annals relate that, in the year of the world SoOO, “ Loch Langh broke forth.’' 
Tlgcniacli, at the year 1 Cl of the Christian era, thus records the reign of a king of Ulster: — 
“llresal, .^on of Prian, reigns in Kmaiiia nineteen years, wlio >\as drowned in I^ugh Laigh ; 
his spouse, blora, died of grief for his death ; fnim her Kath-iuor, in Moylinny, is nam 'd.” 
— See Reeves* Eccles. Autiq.^ pp. 272-280. Mr. O’Donovaii, in translating this pas-ngo 
{Dublin Penny Journal, vol. ii. p. 38), erroneously supposes I>ough l^oigho to be Laruo 
Lough. 

{ These words refer to the following part of a legend in the Dinn Seatichus: — “Mora said, 
* 1 think llresars absence too long.’ And a certain woman said to her, — * It will be long to 
thee, iiidecMl, for Bresal will never come back to bis friends until the dead come back to theirs.' 
Mora then died suddcnl}", and her name remained on the Rath.” 

§ The ancient name of the Si x-iflile- Water. 

^ The ancient Vladh, in its superlicial extent, was nearly the same os the modern Vhter 
inasmuch as it contained Louth, wliieh is now in Leinster, iublead of Cavan, winch then 
belonged to Connaught.” — See lieeves* EecL Antiq., p. 352. 
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Tllli EAKL or ROSSK, PRKttlDEMT OF TUB ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The reader is to expect in tliis brief memoir no collection of private anecdotes 
or domcg^lic details respecting tlic noble pbilosoplier whose picture it accompa- 
nies. In these respects, it has always appeared to the writer, the great should 
enjoy, the same sacred immunity from public intrusion as tlie little, whose 
insignificance protects them. The living statesman, philosojgher^ poet, or 
artist lias no closer connexion with the*inquisitive world, in his private concerns, 
than the humblest cottager ; nor can tlu^ public justly claim a right to know him 
otherwise than in the monuments of his virtue, his genius, and his skill. In the 
history of those labours which he has undertaken as the servant of his fellow- 
men, society has a legitimate interest; but so fiu* as bo lives to bimself and bis 
family, tlic rest of the world have no property in him. lie retains his personal 
rights. He is the minister of the public, not tbeir .*»lavo. 

'^Nor, for the most part, does curiosity lose much by this exclusion. If the 
rule be in general a good one, that “ the life of a philosopher is in his works,** 
it may be expected to hold spi'ciaUy in the case of a high-boni and opulent phi- 
losopher. The adventurous struggles through which needy genius makes its 
way to eminence, may ha\e some romance in them to lend interest to the story 
of their foilunes ; but the domestic life of one who devotes himself to science in 
affluent case, will be apt to resemble those silent intervals of national prosperity, 
which, baricn of iuckleiit and rich in happiness, wise men love better to enjoy 
than historians to relate. 

Fortes creantur fortihus et hmiis. The present peer was eldest son of the first 
Earl of llosso, better known in Irish annals as tluit Sir Laurence Parsons whoso 
almost prophetic sagacity enabled him^ to foresee and describe, from the outset, 
the successive consequences of that miserable system of paltry concession, which 
began in giving the iVanebise to tlie poorest and inuwst ignorant class 9f Jloniun 
Catholics, wliile it kept their leadera still irritated by excluding them from 
constitutional power, 'fhe warnings of that eminent statesman were unheeded, 
like those of Cassandra; but like hers, time has proved thiun true. Ko history, 
written after tlie facts, con hi moni exactly describe, from point to point, what 
has actually happened, than the memorable speech to which wo refer. Nor was 
it only as a statesman that the lute cai'l was distinguished. His work on ** The 
Evidences of Keligion” shews him to us as a Christian philosopher, who, when 
retired from public life, found the noblest solace for his declining years in 
tracing the combined h^ssons of reason and revelation. 

The present earl was born in 1800, and succeeded to tlie title on tlic death 
of his father, in 1841. His lordship is one of the Irish representative peers. 

Beyond these dry jiarticulars, our personal narrative does not extend 
itself. It is exclusively as a philosopher that w^e mean to speak of the illustrious 
nobleman who forms the subject of the present notice. If the aristocracy 
of these countries has given hut few names to the annals of philosophy, it must 
be allowed that amongst those few are some of the most brilliant in the 
catalogue ; and Ireland may be proud that, of these, two so distinguished os those 
of Boyle and Parsons are her own. On the lawn of Lord Rossg*s castle sthnds, 
or rather hangs, the gigantic telesco|)e which has made the name of tlie little 
country town where it is situated familiarly known wherever science is honored. 
In that dnsky coluani is lodged the magic mirror, vrhich renders visible to the 
e^e of man those distant systems of worlds, thick sown through the immensity 
of space, whose remoteness diought itself is tasked in vain to estimate. How 
has been the growth in size and power of tlib heaven-fathoming tube, 
sxgce first the Tuscan artist looked out upon the moon, 

‘ At evening, from the top of FisoU^ 

Or hi Valdarno, to deK’ry new laitde. 
ll'.vvn, or tRORiiteiue in Iter «iK>tty 
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Wo shall best ap[»recialc the p;Toa'ne?a of Lord Ilossc’s sorvioe to astronomy 
by considering what it was lus predeocs-^ors loft hhu to complete; and i^eflecting 
that, in the completion of their work, he has* not only achieved for himself the 
triumph of constructing this oiie noble instrument, but shown others the way of 
repeating the same triumph with nuorring certainty and j)rceisi<m. 

The telese.>po is not without Its U-ixi In nature. JThc achroniatio Itmscs of the 
eye arc adjusted in a kind of optic histnuncnt, tlm perfect ion of which art even 
now seeks in vain to emulate. Yet, like many other great discoveries, it seems 
to have hceii hrst sluinbled on accidentally by a Dutch toy-man. But it is 
science alone 'vhieli can iis<^ aright the caprieious gifts of fortune, Galileo 
heard of the Dutchman’s toy, and in his liaiul the little lead(‘n tube of a few 
indies, with a convc-v and concave spcctaclc-gUisj^ at either end, became the re- 
vealer of the true system of the universe. 

rttrth fSi ra (iikifivoiff b S’ 

The splendid dream of (‘opornicus was no linger jnerc theory, but the astro- 
nomer saw visibly before him earth’s sister-worlds revolving in their orbits. The 
marvellous theatre, which so small and rude an instrument was sunieieiit to 
disclose, soon stiiriulatod the zeal of philosojihcrs to imju'ovc its powers, and, 
under the hands of iruygeiis, Campani, andt’ussini, it gradually shot up into a 
coluiini 140 feet, in Icngtli. But there were causes limiting the development of 
the refracting telescope, which scicm*c, with all her rcfeoiirecs, was unable to 
remove. Not the least considerable of these arises from the cireannstance, that, 
ill enlarging the object ghiss, w'o expose it to the inevitable nsk of changing its 
figure by the pressm*e of its ow'ji weighty when supported only by the rim ; while 
u snpiiort wliich should prevent its sinking, without intercepting the observer’s 
view, has hitherto been sought in Auin. 

I'lie diliicuUy ot' dealing with the refracting instrument led (Gregory, in 1060, 
to iittcmtit tlx* construction of a refle(*ting telescope, lie made one si)eeulum 
of a concave shape, in the tigiire of a parabola, which was perforated in tlie 
centre. ; and before this he st3t another speculum, concave also, but elliptic, at 
the distance of a little iimre than the simi of their focal lengths. The imago 
of the object, formed behind the larger speeiiUnn, was viewed through a magiii- 
fyhvu eye-glass placed at the middle of the tube. Gregory’s attempt was a 
failure; but iii l(}(it», Sir Isaac Newton succeeded in constructing the first re- 
llccliiig telescope on record. IJo im})rovcd on Gregory’s jihin, by setting the 
eye glass in the >ide of the tube, and disiiensing altogether with the awkward 
liole in the largi* succulum. This telescope, was but six iii<*hes long, with an 
a]x*rture of one inch, yet it proved as serviceable as a refractor of six feet. In 
1710, IJailley, under Newton’s directions, constructed another rejecting 
telescope, w'hieli, though but six feet long, inagniiicd 100 times; and the ma- 
nifest superiority of the new iiistruineiit soon roused the energy of others to 
improve upon the idea. The great difiiculty w\as in the preparation of the 
specula, securing their exact parabolic form, and requisite equability of polish. 
Of all who, before Herseliel, laboured upon this task, the Scottish artist, Short, 
was undoubtcrlly the most successful ; but, with the niggardly spirit of a trades- 
man, he kept his secret entirely to himself, and it died with him, Ilerschel, 
when his bold spirit promjited him to attempt those giant crcations which have 
made his name Immortal, had to rely upon his own skill to prepare the means 
for that scrutiny of the realms of space upon which his soul was bent. ^ He 
laboured long upon bis appointed task, at his own proper cost and peril, with a 
zeal and devotion such as none who have not felt the thirst of knowledge can con- 
ceive, until, sujiportcd by the discerning patronage of George III., he per- 
fected what was long supposed the ne plus ultra of such works — a reflecting 
telescope of forty feet in length, with a speculum of four feet in diameter. But» 
through an unhappy neglect, the account (though actually, it seems^ prepared) 
of the processes by means of which such marvellous eficcts were produced,^ was 
never given to the public. Men were deterred from an attempt at repetition 1^ 
the hazardousness of the costly experiment, and the wonderful telescope of 
Slough remained without a rival in the world, until Lord Bosee conceived tlie 
plan which has enabled him not only to equal, but surpass, that far-famed in- 
VOL. XXXVt. — NO. CCXI. • H 
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strumcnt. [Ic was the knijrlit for whom this great adventure was reserved; ami 
all the sciemos united to aceoinplish him with the proper panoply for ensuring 
suceess. licit is (to l>(jrj-t>w J)r. Kohiiisoifs eloquent words) wdio, “ by a rare 
combination of oj)tieal sei(‘nee, chemical skill, and practical mechanics, has 
given us the power of overcoming difficulties which arrested our predecessors, 
and of carrying to an extent, which even llersclud himself did not venture to 
contemplate, th(^ illnininating power of this telescope, along with a sharpness of 
defiiiition scarcely interior to that of the achi’oniatic.” So true is it that all 
sciences arc related, and that the perfection of any o}io of them reepures the di;- 
volopment of the rest. 

“ ^llcriiiii ‘•ic 

Altera 0)>ciii res et conHpirat nmicc !" 

'riic groat difficulty of const iMicting spetada for reliecting telescopes lies partly 
in the matter and [)artly in the form. The metal, to make a proper mirror, inii>l, 
bo white, with a brilliancv at once high ami lasting. 'These qualities arc hot 
ensurcMl l>y a combinaruin ot‘ e<i|)per ami tin, in the propoi'tion of four erjuivalejil'i 
of coj)per to one of tin. Any dcparluri* fn»m (his «letinire combination is sure t«) 
be punished by tin* faniishiiig of rh(‘ conipouml ; ami yet the temptations to d(*j)art 
from it tin*, so great that ev<'ii Ilerscliel hiinM*lf was forc'cd to \ield to ihcni. '1 he 
metal, when thii*' cManpoumhMl, is so brittle that not only a slight blow, Inil even 
a Midden increase in teniporatuiv, will make it .s])lit; and ev(;n when dehjised by 
a larger mixture of copper, the beat generated by the frielioii i‘f the tool in 
grinding lias marred all ihe jjrevions success of the artist, and riiincMl in a 
inoinent the effi‘et- ol' ‘.MJcks of toil. The casting of large .‘*pecula in metal of 
this stambml might at tirsl seem hopeless, sima; the slighiest ineipiali ty of ex-, 
pansioii in coolin;, must inevitably spoil tlu‘ work, and Lord Uossc’s first device, 
was to attack the enemy in detail. Ho constnicted his speculum pieeo-nieal. 
llis first mirror of three feet was ca^t in sixteen pieces. Kach piece was tixed 
upon a back of an alloy exaiqiosed of copper and zinc, in the pvoi)()rtion of 2 ’To 
of the former to one of the 1 liter, which coinjKmml has the forlnnale property 
of expanding ami contracting in the sanui degree as the spccalunuinetal itself. 
When the soldering and iiolishing wei’o acc*omplishe»l, it was foam I that .an 
available plated specnbim was tlio result, and that, by diminishing the number 
and size, of the joints, the slight imperlei-tious arising from dillhietion, occasiom d 
by its pieee-imad construction, might bo made almost im]HTe(*ptiblc. Still 
these could not, be diminished without enlarging the plates, and the jdtiles could 
not. be enlarge.d w'ithout inereaslng the ri...k of tlaws. I'he final tiininpli, there- 
fore remained to be achitwed in the casting of a vast solid mirror of thi.s brittle 
substances and forcing its coy nature to >ield uiiqiialiticd submission to the 
behests of science. 'The great ipie^lion avus, uf wluil to make the mould? 
Sand, Avliieh Mdwards liad vei-ommended, wa-< I’oiiml in.-iiflicicnt. The nlges of 
the metal cooling in the mould became solid cn- the centre liad lost its tluidily. 
The platc.s were, therefore, full of llaw.s, .-ind tlew in pi«‘ces in the* .setting. "A 
solid mould of casi-irou Avas next tried, AAith a jet of cohl Avater on its Ioavit 

surface, but this plan iTucked tlio mould il^clf. The third was nearer the aim 

a mould Avitli an umhu- siii'face of iron and sides of .>an(l. But here a noAV diffi- 
culty arose. 'The air could not escape through the. iron disc, and large holes 
Avero left in the metal, thns saved from one imperfcf‘tion at the cost of another. 
But, nevertheless, a great .-step had been iiu<Ip. ft\v oii'etr t« Ss rir^arov 
txtro rixfjua^. 'Tlic grand question had resolved itself into the problem of finding 
an exit for the air, ami tins fronblesoiiie captive, was set free at last by employing 
a bottom of hoop-iro'. layers, tightly packed together in an iron Irame, with their 
edge.s up, but smuoliied by turning or filing to tlie proper curvature. The 
interstices were ?t*udl enfuigh to retain the rnctal and sutler the air to escape. 
Thus, at last, a solid speculum of three feet in diameter was successfully cast. 
But the casting gi\*.s only the rough block, Avhich i.s yet to be ground and 
polished into a mirror, and the polishing Avas hitherto a work regarded Avith 
still greater apprehension than the casting. T'ho operation had to be pcrforinod 
with the hand, an instrument which can iieA'cr be precisely regular in its move- 
ments or pressures, especially av hen repeated often through a long space of time. 
Lord Rosse's improvement of this part of the process consists in substituting 
mechanical for human agency. The speculum is made to reA'olvo slowly in a 
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tank of water, to prevent, tlie extrication oflii Jit by f-ictlon, and the polisher is 
worked on the mirror with lou" an»l quick It is of tlie same diameter 

as the speculiun, intersected with transverse and circular "rooves, not exceeding 
-half an inch of surface, covered, when the pollshinu is to be eilccted, with two 
strata (a hard and soft) of le.slu Mini turpentine, smeared over witli rouge and 
water, mixed to about the consistency of cream. The wdiolc inacliine is worked 
by sttiam, and the ciVci-t of the grinding is noteil by observing the. reflection of 
the dots in the dial of a watch, mounted on a mast at the top of the high tower, 
in the lowcs* n'oni of Avhich the grinding is esirricd on. The tower is, as it 
were, tin* inhe of a tclescoju ; the. ansKcIi, the object; and the inchoate specnlum, 
the mirror. 'J’rn]>-dooijs in tin* inlervciiing Ihior.s of the tower .'ire tbr<Avn open 
when llie observiillon Is rcqiiin*«l ; ami Avhen the dots are seen in sharp definU 
tion, the grinding is com[)lcle. "I'lie poli^lling is ctl'ected with perfect certainty 
and precision in six hours Wc have now brought the three-feet speciilmii to 
its last polish ; but, in coniploting it, the pbilosoiiber saw clearly that the way 
Ava>s opened for a still grander elfort — ii speeuluin of si.x feet in diameter, and a 
focal length of tift v-tlircc. 

Former triumphs made this ca«?y. I'hc great block was but three, weeks in 
the annealing o\cn, and Avas poIi>hed as spci‘tlily as the smaller mirror; but 
new jle\ iocs W(‘re required for remlering it availabliA in a telescope. It Aveiglw 
throe tons, and, to [»rcvcnt all risk of bending, is made to re‘‘t upon a dilfused 
system of .supports, so ingeniously determined on points at their dillerent centres 
of gravity, as to .secure tin' mirror from being afleetcd by accidental changes. 
The, tube is a pillar Ibrty feet in length, “ of de.al stave's hooped like- a cask,’* 
Sicveii feet in its diameter. Uiit fur supporting this monstnius m;iss, strong 
Avails cm either Mde (forty-eiglit feet high on the outer, sale, and fifth-six on the 
inner) Avere found iieeoNirv ; ami its lateral movements are only from one Avail 
to another, so as to coiniuand :i view, for half-an-hoiir, at each side of the 
imrulian. On the-^e AA'alls, by strong chain.**, the counterpoises arc hung, Avho^c 
nie<‘ adju-'tmeut (‘iiables a huinaii arm, by turning a wimllas.s, to eommand ut 
Avill tilt* services of Ibis giant minist(*r. 'I'he teIe.*eop(i is used as a Xi‘wtoniii||||^ 
'file image in the great .''peenlnm is thrown iqi on a small mirror, Avhich is ob- 
'■erviMl from an apertme in the side; the spectator standing in a moveable 
gallery attaelied to one of the picu’s, but cnpalde of following the tube in all its 
revolutions. Jt might be u.sed also as a llerselu'lian ; but it is judged tliat in 
the observation of Nebula.' (its ])rincipal task hitherto), more is gained in the 
sharp delinitiou i)f the object (which would be impaired by inclining the great 
sjieeiilnm to the incident rays) than is lost in brilliancy by the secoml redeetion. 

J^et it not be foigotten lhar, in CA^ry step of the va.st and elaborate works 
Avliieli Ave have tbu.s imperfectly described, it Avas not only liish genius which 
directed, but Jrisli ililigenee «‘iml skill which executed tlie task. Common Irish 
labourers, Avorking under his lordship’s eye, Avere found quite adertualc to accom- 
plish all, Avhere the nicest precision of mathematical exactness was recpiired at 
every jioiiit. ; and, curiou.**!/ enough, as if to make this great scientific monu- 
iiieiit entirely lioine luanul’aeture, turf Avaa fouml the best fuel for melting the 
metal of the .qieeulum. ’Would that the climate, of our Island were ns pro- 
pitious to Astronomy as ifs soil ! lint there seems .some unhappy autagonisui 
betAveen heaven and earth, which forbids the pi'i’inaneiit green of the one to 
co-exist Avith the jK'rmaiieiit azure of the otlu'r; ami the uniform hazy canopy 
Avhieh preserves the verdure of our fielils, slml.s out too often from the eye of 
the a.stronomer llio.^e ili.staiit, worhls Avhich he desires to scan. Still, notwith. 
standing froipiently recurring interruptions, that broad bright eye,” so steadily 
fixed on its inconstant object, has reail enough of the secrets of the heavens to 
reward all the labours Avliich Avere required to prepare it for its#ratcii. There 
is something ^tern in the plain talc” by which this truthful reporter has “put 
down” a number of bold assertion.s, long listened to with willing ears by semi- 
scientific auditors. Still as the orb of true science makes its way, the clouds of 
opinion which refract its light through their many-coloured medium, hover 
round it, and appear to glorify and expand the circumference which they ob- 
scure ; and to many an eye tlie luminary itself, when freed from these earth- 
born vapours, looks as it were “ shorn of its beams,” and contracts into seem- 
ing insignificance. Had Fonteuelle li^ed on to our own days (and he promised 
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fair for it), he woiiM be to sec rcfiot'tioii of that Imiar v/orld which 

his active fancy had peojded with gay inhabitants and covered with proud cities 
like our own. Let the reader turn to Dr. Robinson’s aninuited description of 
its true image, iis seen in the great speculum— a horrid alUrnation of cloudless ». 
crags and streainlcss ravines— and he will perceive that, if indeed it harbour a 
poplilation not disembodied, they mnst be Troglodytes ; a Cyclopean common- 
wealth, who dwell in gloomy oa\crns, heated by the volcanic fiiriiacos whose 
chimneys rise over the jagged surlace. Rut even poetic astromnneu’s coidd 
easily part with such theories as these. The sorest loss which^ i^cientific Ro- 
mance had to endure was in the region of the Kebnhc — that region which, from 
its dim remoteness, seemed peculiarly her own. I'hero jdiilosophors, since the 
days of the elder llerschel (whose generalisations, always grand, w'ere some- 
times hasty), had loved to recognise the stulf that worlds arc made off,” and 
trace (as the phrase went) " the jirocess of creation actually going on.” In 
plain words, it was siippo.^cd that those !Ncbulin which previous telescopes had 
been unable to resolve into clusters of stars, wrre matter condensing into stars; 
which, when thus formed, drew fresh nobiilons matter to them, and grew bigger 
and bigger by incorporating it witli their ow'ii mass. Rut when the penetrating 
scan of Lord llosse’s'instniinont was directed upon these imaginary workshops 
of creation, it was perceived that not >vorlds, but human i)owers of observation 
needed growtli ; and as Nebula after Nebula was resolved into clusters of star.s, 
ready made and of full stature, the warmest lovers of the theory began to feel 
their faith give way, and prepared themselves, with a sigh, for tlie construction 
of some new liypothesi*;. 

Such then is the structure, and such the uses, of tlie monument which a resi- 
dent Irish nobleman has raised in his own luativc land to the honour of himself, 
his country, and his spcdcs. The very mass of the erection strikes the unskil- 
ful spectator with amazement ; but this is the least part of the marvel. The 
brute-force of Titans piling Pelion upon Ossa, to scale heaven, is but a vulgar 
sublimity. It is the power wliicli dwells in knowledge that uffects the ihoniipit- 
M mind most strongly. J t is I'elle.ctiou upon the nientrd power, which, com- 
Wiing the rcsonjTCs of so many sciences, made way for the attainment of so 
splendid an object as the sur\ey of the universe; it ijj this reflection, and not 
its giant proportions, wliicli gives to the great teU*ae(>})e its real grandeur. 

But it must not be forgotten that, while, with the many, Lord Rossc* is thought 
of only as a great astronomer, th<*i\‘. are others who coiUem\)late him from a 
different point of view, and lose sight of the astronoincii* in the y)olitical cccno- 
mist. In both characters his turn of mind is eminently practical; but he has 
found statesmen less yielding material to his plastic touch than llie metal of his 
specula. Had the advice of the philosophic patriot heen listened to, the crush- 
ing blow of the j)resont wu*elchcd poor-law w ould have been averted from this 
country. As it is, Varsonstowu and its vicinity lia\e been saved, by his influ- 
ence, from that ruinous system of out-door relief, which lias spread pau- 
perism and demoralisation wlicrevor it has prevailed. 

One feature, and one only, remaiii.s to complete the portrait of a truly great 
man; and that is given when wo add, in conclusion, that, with I.,ord Rosse’s 
singular powers of intellect and acquirements of know ledge, are combined the 
modesty of sober wisdom, the ealmucss of rcgnhited passions, and the integrity 
of sterling worth. He realises that union of moral with iiitelloctual great- 
ness, which Ovid, not fimling in his conteinporavics, was forced to fancy in 
the old astronomers : — 

* tVlicesttniiiiOn qulbu*) liasc cognococrc priiui^. 

Tuque iluinos ftapcrce tcondvre vura fuit 1 
OrcAihiie cstilioB periter vttiisque loclsque 
AltluB Iwmanit exeruisac caput. 

Noa Venua et vlnum aubltmia pectora fregit, 

Offiuinmqtte fori militiosaque labor > 

Kve lev la ambitio, perfuauque gloria fueo, 

Maguuumve ftunea aolicitavit opum. 

Admovere ocuTia diatantta sidcra terrts 
AOtberaque ingenio auppoaucro ano." 
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THE MYSTEHIOrS COMPACT. 

FRUB TIlARBLATIOSt VROM THK GERM AST. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART F. 


In the latter years of the last century, 
two youths, Ferdinand vun TIallberg, 
and Kdward von \V(?nale})C‘U wor^c re- 
ceiving their education in the milllary 
academy of Marie,n\ heim. Among their 
schoolfellows they were called Orestes 
and Pylad(*s, or Damon and Pythias, 
on account of their tender friendship), 
which constantly recalled to their 
schoolfellows’ minds the history of 
these ancient worthies. Doth wore 
sous of oflicers, who ha«l long served 
the statii with honour, both were des- 
tined for their fathers’ pi*ofession, both 
aceomi>lishe<l and endowed by nature 
with no mean talents. Put fortune 
had not been so imjiartial in tlie dis- 
Iribiition of her favours — llaUberg’s 
father lived ou a. small pension, by 
means of whieli he defrayetl the ex- 
penses of his son’s schooling at the 
i'ost of the government ; while AVens- 
slebcn’s parents willingly paid the 
haiulwancftt salary in order to ensure 
to their only child the best education 
which the establishment allbrded. This 
disparity in circumstances at first pro- 
dviccil a species of ])roud reserve, 
amounting to coldness, in Ferdinaml’s 
deportiiiont, which yieldtjd by ilegrees 
to the cordial affection tliat ICdward 
manifested towards him on every oc- 
casion. Tw'o years ohlcr than Kdward, 
of a thoughtful .ind almost luelaucholy 
turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gained 
a considerable inlhience over his weak- 
er friend, who (dung to him with al- 
most girlish dependence. 

Their compiauionship ha«l now lastc«l 
with satisfaction ainl happiness to both, 
for several years, and tlic youths had 
formed for themselves the most <le- 
lightful plans — ^liow they were never 
to separate, how they were to enter 
the service in the same regiment, and 
if a war broke out, how they were to 
fight side by side and coiupier, or die 
together, lint destiny, or rather Pro- 
vidence, whose plans are usually op- 
posed to tlie designs of mortals, had 
ordained otherwise for the friends than 
they anticipated. 

Earlier than was expected, Ilallbcrg’s 
father found an opportunity to have 


his son appointed to an infantry regi- 
ment, and he was ordered immediately 
to join the slaiV in a small provincial 
town, ill an out-of-the-w.qy mountain- 
ous district. This announcement fell 
like t\ thunderbolt on the two friends ; 
but Fenlinaiid considered liimself by 
far the unhappy, since it was or- 
dained that he should be the one to 
sever the happy bond that bound them, 
and to inflict a deep wound on his 
loved companion. Jlis schoolfellows 
vainly endc.avoured to console him by 
calling his attention to his new com- 
mission, and the preference w'hich had 
beim shown him aoovo so many others, 
lie only thought of the approaching se- 
paration ; he only saw his friend’s grief, 
and passed, the few r(‘mainiug days 
that were allowed him at the academy 
by Edward’s side, who husbaude(l 
every moment of his Ferdinand’s so. 
ciety with jealous care, and could not 
hear to sight of liiin for an instaut. 
In one of their most melancholy hours, 
excited by sorrow and youthful ciithu- 
sia>!n, they Iwiiiul tlieins(*lves by a 
mysterious vow, namely, that the one 
whom (Jod .■^llOuld think fit to call first 
from this world should hind himself (if 
conformable to the Divine will) to give 
some sign of his remembrance and af- 
fection to the survivor. 

The place where this vow was made 
was a solitary sjmt in the garden, by 
a monument of giTiy marble, oversha- 
dowed by dark firs, which the former 
director of the institution had caused 
to ])c erected to llie memory of his 
son, whose premature death was re- 
cord<*(l on the, stone. 

Here the friends met at night, and 
by the fitful light of the moon they 
pledged themselves to the rash and 
fanciful contract, and confirmed and 
consecrated it the next morning, by a 
religious ceremony. «Afler this they 
were able to look the approaching so, 
paratioii in the face more man&ly, 
and Kdwardstrovc hard toquell the me- 
lancholy feeling which had lately ai'iscn 
ill his mind on account of the constant 
forctKMling that Fenliuand expressed of 
his own early death. f'No,” thought 
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Edward, "his pensive turn of mind and 
his wild imagination cause liim to re- 
proach hims^f without a cause for my 
sorrow and his own departure. Oh, 
no, Ferdinand will not die early — ho 
will not die before me. Providence 
will not leave me alone in the world.’* 

The lonely Edward strove hard to 
console himself, for after Ferdinand's 
departure, the house, the world itself, 
seemed a desert ; and absorbed by his 
own memories, lie now recalled to mind 
many a dark speech which had fallen 
from his absent friend, particularly 
in the latter days of their intercourse, 
and which betokened but too plainly a 
presentiment of early death. But time 
and youth exei'cised, even ov(t these 
sorrows, their irresistible iiilluenee. 
Edward’s spirits gradually recovtned 
their tone ; and as the traveller always 
has the a<lvaiitag(! over the one who 
remains behind, in respect of new ob- 
jects to occupy his mind, so was 
Ferdinand oven sooner calmed and 
chcer^id, and by degrees he beeame 
engrossed by Iun new duties, and iie.w 
acquaintanet'S, not to the cxelnsion, 
indeed, of liis friend’s memory, but 
greatly to the alleviation of his own 
sorrow. It was natural, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the young olliecr 
should console himself sooner than 
poor Edward, 'riie country in which 
llallberg found himself was wild and 
mountainous, but possessed all the 
charms and peculiarities of ‘‘far otP* 
districts — simple, hospitable manners, 
old-fashioned customs, many tales anii. 
Wends which arise from tlie eve<lulity 
of the mountaineers, who invariably 
lean towards the marvellous, and love 
to p^ple the wild siditudos with in- 
visible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seek- 
ing for it, made ac(piainlanec with 
several respectable families in the 
town ; and, as it generall}' happens in 
such cases, he hud become quite do- 
mcsticatcd iu the best count r}' houses 
in the neighbourhood ; and tlic well- 
mannered, handsome, and agreeable 
youth was welcomtvl everj’wdiere. The 
simple, patriarcl'.al life in these old 
mansions ami castles — the cordiality 
of the people, the wild, picturesipic 
scenery, nay, the very legmids them- 
selves were entirely to Hallberg’s taste. 
He adapted hinisulf easily to his new 
mode ot life, but his heart remained 
tranquil. This could not last. Before 


half a year had passed, the battalion 
Ip whiA he belonged was ordered to 
another station, and he had to part 
with many friends. The first letter 
which he wrote after this (ihange, bore 
the impression of impatience at the 
breaking up of a happy time. Edward 
found this natural enough ; but he was 
surprised in the following letters to 
detect signs of a disturbed and desul- 
tory state of mind, wliolly foreign to 
his friend’s nalure. The riddle was 
soon solved. FcTdinand’s heart was 
touched for the first time, and, per- 
haps, because the impres&ion had been 
made late, it was all the deeper. Un- 
favourable circumstances opposed 
tbemselves to his hopes: the young 
lady was of an ancient family, rich, and 
betrotlnjd since her childhood to a 
relation, who was expected shortly to 
arrive iu order to claim htu* promised 
hand. Nolhwithstanding this engage- 
m<*nt, Ferdinand and the young girl 
had become yiucercily altuelied to each 
other, and had botli resolved to dare 
everything with the hope of being 
united, 'fhey pledged their troth in 
secret ; the darkest m\ stery enveloped 
not only tlieii* plans, but tlieir affec- 
tions ; and as secresy was necessary (o 
the advanei'inent of their projects, 
Ferdinand iuitri*ated liis friend to for- 
give him if he did not entrust his 
whole secret to a shei-i of jiaper that 
laid at least sixty miles to tra\el, and 
wdilch must jia^s llirough .so manv 
hands. It was impossilde from his 
letter to guess the name of the person 
or the place iu question. “ You know 
that 1 love,” he wrote, therefore you 
know that the object of my secret 
passion is woi'tliy of any sacrifice ; for 
you know your friend too well to 
believe him callable of any blind in- 
fatuation, and this must aullice for the 
present. ]s’o one iiui.st suspect what 
A\c to each other ; no one here or 
round the neigh bonrliood must have 
the slightest clue to our plans. An 
:iwful person.igo will soon make* his 
appearance among us. His violent 
temper. Ids inveterate obstinacy (ac- 
cording to all that one hears of him) 
are well calculated to confirm in her 
a well-founded aversion. But family 
arrangements and legal contracts exist, 
the fulfilment of wh^ich the opposing 
party arc bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will bo bard — |>erhaps, unsuc- 
cessful; noth withstanding, 1 willstniin 
every neiwe. Should I lall, yon must 
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ixmflole yourself, my dear Ed#ard, 
Hrith the thought, that it will be no 
misfortune to your friend to be 
prived of an existence rendered mi- 
serable by the failure of his dearest 
hopes, and separation from his dearest 
friend. Then may all the haippiness 
which heaven has denied me b<i voutrli- 
safed to you and her, so that my spirit 
may look down contentedly iVoni the 
realms of light, and bless and protect 
you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the 
letters which Kdwar4* received during 
that period. His heart was full of 
anxiety — he read danger and distress 
in the mysterious cominunications of 
Ferdinand ; and every argument that 
alFection and good sense could suggest 
did lie make use of, in his replies, to 
turn his friend from this path of jicril 
which threatened to end in a deco 
abyss. He tric'd persuasion, and ur«‘ d 
him to desist for the sake of ii..*ir 
long^tric'd allection. Hut when did 
passion ever listen to the expostula- 
tions of friendship? 

Ferdinand only saw one aim in life* — 
the possession of the beloved one. All 
else faded from before his eyes, and 
even his coiTes)K)ndcncc slackened ; 
for his time was much taken up in 
secret excursions, arrangements of all 
kinds, and conimunieaiion.s witli all 
manner of persons ; in fact eveiy action 
of his present life tended to the turner- 
ance of his plan. ^ 

All of a sudden Ills letters ceased. 
Many posts passed without a sign of 
life. Kdwani was a prey to the great- 4 
est anxiety ; he thought his friend had 
staked and lust. He imagined an 
elopement, a clandestine marriage, a 
duel with a rh'al, and all these casual- 
ties were the more painful to conjec- 
ture, since his entire ignorance of the 
real state of things gave his fancy full 
range to conjure up all sorts of mis- 
fortunes. At length, after many more 
posts had come in without a line to 
pacify Edward's fears, without a word 
in reply to his earnest entreaties for 
some news, he determined on taking a 
step which he had meditated before, 
and only relinquished out of consider- 
ation for his friend's wishes. He wrote 
to the odiccr commamling the regi- 
ment, and made inquiries inspecting 
the health and abode of Lieutenant 
.von Hallberg, whose friends in the 
capital had remained for nearly two 
months without news of him, be who 


had, hitherto |nroy^ a regular afiid 
frequent convspoiMlent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily 
Oil, and at length the announcement 
came in an official form. Lieutenant 
von iluUberg had been invited to the 
ensile of a nobleman whom he was in 
the custom of visiting, in order to be 
present at the wedding of a lady; 
that he was indisposed at the time, 
that he grew worse, and on the third 
morning had been found dead in bis 
bed, having expired during the night 
from an attack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not iinisli the letter, 
it fell from his trembling hand. To 
see his worst fears realised so suddenly, 
ovcrwhelmotl him at first. His youth 
withstood the bodily illness which would 
have assailed a w'l'aker constitutloii, 
and ])erh:ips mitigated the anguish of 
liis grief, lie was not dangerously 
ill, but they feared many days for his 
re.‘isoii ; and it rcqniri'd all the kind 
solicitude of the director of the college, 
combined with the most skilful medi- 
cal aid, to stem the torrent of his 
soiTow, and to turn it gradually into a 
calmer ehaiinel, nnlil by degrees the 
mouriu'r recovered both health and 
reason. His youthful spirits, however, 
had m»eived a blow from which they 
never rcliounded, and one thought lay 
lii'avy oil his mind which he was un- 
willing to share with any other person, 
and which, on that account, grew more 
and more pained. It was the memory 
oi‘ that holy promise wliJi^h had been 
mutually contracted, that tlio survior 
was to reci'ive some token of his 
fricinrs remcinbraucc of him after 
death. Now two months had already 
passed since Ferdinand's earthly career 
had been arrested, his spirit was free, 
why no sign? In the moment of death 
Edward liad had no intimation, no 
message from the passing spirit, and 
this apparent neglect, so to spoik, was 
another deej) wound in Edward’s 
breast.* Do the affections cease with 
life ? Was it contrary to the will of 
the Almighty that the mourner should 
taste this consolation ? Did indivi- 
duality lose itself in death, and with it 
memory ? Or did one stroke destroy 
spirit, and body ? These anxious 
doubts, which luivo before now agitated 
many who reflect on such subjects, 
exercised their power over Edward’s 
mind with an intensity that none can 
imagine save one whose position is in 
any degxnG similar. 





deadened the inteu- 
ilty of ma 'ftflflietion. The violent 
paroxysms of grief subsided into a 
deep but calm regret ; it was as if a 
mist had spread itself over every ob- 
ject which presented itself before him, 
robbing them indeed of half their 
charms, yet leaving them visible, and 
in their real relation to himself. 
During this mental change the autumn 
arrived, and with it the long-expcclcd 
commission. It did not indeed occasion 
the joy which it might have done in 
former days, when it would have led 
to a meeting with Ferdinand, or at all 
events to a better chance of meeting, 
but it released him from the thraldom 
of college, and it opciuid to him a wel- 
come sphere of aetivify. Now it so 
happened that his ajipoiutment lc<l him 
accidentally into the very nci'ihbour- 
hood where Ferdinand had formerly 
resided, only with this dillereiicc, that 
Edward's squadron was quartmod in 
the lowlands, about a sliorL day's jour- 
ney from the town and woodland 
environs in (picslion. 

He procee(le<l to his (piartors, and 
found an agreeable occupation in the 
exercise of his new duties. 

He had no wish to make acquaint - 
tanccs, yet he did not refuse the in- 
vitations that were pressed upon him, 
lest he should bo accused of eccentri- 
city and rudeness ; and so he found 
himself soon entangled in ail sorts of 
engagements with the neighbouring 
gentry andnobility. If these so-called 
gaieties gave him no particidar plea- 
sure, at least for the time they diverted ** 
liis thoughts ; and, with this view, he 
accepted an invitation (for the new 
year and carnival were near at hand) 
to a groat shooting -mulch which was 
to be held in the mountains — a spot, 
which it was possible to mich in one 
day, with favourable weather and the 
roads in a good state. The day was 
appointed, the air tolerably clear; a 
mild frost liad made the roads sate anil 
even, and Edward had every expecta- 
tion of being able to reach lilumenberg 
in his sledge before nigiit, ns on the 
following morning tl’.e match was to 
take pl^o. But as soon as he got 
near tho mountains, where the sun ixj- 
tires so early to rest, snow-clouds 
drove from all quarters, a cutting 
wind came roarinw through the ravines, 
and a heavy tall df snow began. 
Twice the cUiver lost his way, and 
daylight was gone before he had well 


recovered it; darkness came on sooner 
than in other places, walled in as they 
were by dark mountains, with dark 
clouds above their heads. It was out 
of the question to dream of re^hin» 
Blumcnberg that night ; but in thS 
hospitable land, where every houscr- 
holder welcomes the passing traveller, 
Edward was under no anxiety as to 
shelter. He only"^ wished, before the 
night quite sot in, to reach some coun- 
try house or easily ; and now that the 
storm had abated in some degree, that 
the heavens were a little clearer, and 
that a few stars peeped out, a large 
valley opened before them, whose bold 
outline Edward could distinguish, even 
in the uncertain light. The well- 
defined roofs of a neat village were 
])erceptiblc, and behind these, half- 
way up the mountain that crowned the 
plain, Edward thought lie could dis- 
cern a largo building w^hich glim- 
mered with more than one light. The 
road led straight into the village, Ed- 
ward stopped and inquired. 

That building was, indeed, a castle ; 
the village belonged to it, and both 
w’cre the property of tho Baron Frie- 
denberff. ** Friedonberg I” repeated 
Edward: the name sounded familiar 
to him, yet ho could not call to mind 
wheq and where he had heard it. Ho 
iiiquired if the fmnily were at home, 
hired a guide, and arrived at length, 
by ^rugged path which w^ouncl itself 
round steep rocks, to tlie summit of 
them, and finally to the castle, which 
was perched there like an eagle’s nest. 
The tinkling of the bells on Edward’s 
sledge attracted the attention of the 
inmates ; the? door was opened wdth 
prompt hospitality — servants appeared 
w’itli torches ; Edward was assisted to 
emerge from inuler the frozen apron 
carriage*, tmt of his heavy peusse, 
still w'illi hoar frost, and up a comfort- 
aide staircase into a long saloon of 
.-simple eonsstruetion, w'here a genial 
warmth appeared to welcome him from 
a spacious stove in the corner. The 
servants here placed two large burning 
candles in massive silver sconces, ana 
went out to announce the stranger. 

The fitting- up of the room, or rather 
saloon, waa perfectly simple Fai^y 
portraits, in heavy frames, hung round 
the walls, diversified by some niaps. 
Magnificent stags* horns were arranged 
between ; and the taste of the master 
of the house was easily detected in the 
hunting-knives, powder-dasks, c«v 
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ibines, smdpliig.bags^ and spovtsmeti'd 
]^ches, vhi^ were arranged, not 
witboDt taste, as trophies of the chase, 
yho ceiling was supported by Largo 
beams, dih^y with smoke and ago ; 
and on the sides of the room were long 
benches, covered and padded with dark 
cloth, and studded with largo bra-,s 
nails ; while round the dinner-table 
wore placed several arm-chairs, also of 
an ancient date. All bore the aspect 
of the '*goo(l old times,” of a simple 
patriarchial life with afHuence. Ed- 
ward felt as if there wove a kind wel- 
come in the inanimate objects which 
surrounded him, when the inner door 
opened, and the master of the house 
enlerc<l, preceded by a servant, and 
welcomed his guest with courteous 
cordiality. 

Some apologies w hich Ed ward oflered 
on account of his intrusion, %vere 
silenced in a moment. 

“ Come now. Lieutenant,” said the 
Baron, I must intro( luce you to my 
family. You are not such a stranger 
to ns, as you fancy." 

With these words he took Pklward 
by the arm, and, lighted by the ser- 
vant, they passed through several lofty 
rooms, which were very handsomely 
furnished, although in an oM-fashioned 
style, with faded Flemish carpets, 
large chandeliers, and high-backed 
chairs: everything in keeping with 
what the youth had already si?(m in 
the castle. ’ Hero were the ladies of 
the house. At the other end of the 
room, by the side of an immense stove, 
ornamented with a Large shield of the 
family arms, riclily eiiiblazoiiod, and 
crowned by a gigantic. Turk, in a 
most comfortable attitude of repose 
sat the lady of the house, an elderly 
matron of tolerable circumference, in 
a gown of dark nal satin, with a black 
mantle and a snow-white lace ca]). 
She appeared to be jilaying cards with 
the chaplain, who sat opposite to her 
at the table, and the Baron Frieden- 
berg to have made the third hand at 
ombre, till he was callcil away to wel- 
come his guest. On the other side of 
the room were two young ladies, an 
cider person, who might be a gover- 
ness, and a couple of children, very 
mnch engrossed by a game at lotto. 

As Edward entered^ the ladies rose 
to greet him ; a chair was placed for 
him near the mistress of the house, and 
very soon a cup of chocolate and a 
bo^oftokay- were served on a rich 


bHver salver, to rfstoro 
after the cold and dMComft>rt of his 
drive : in fact it was easy for him to 
feel that these ** far-away ” people were 
by no moans displeased at his arrival. 
An agreeable conversation soon began 
among all parties. His travels, the 
shooting-match, the neighboiu'hood, 
ttgriculiure, all afforded subjects, and 
in a (piarter of an hour Edward felt as 
if he hml long been domesticated with 
these simple but truly well-informed 
people. 

Two hours flew swiftly by, and then 
a bell soiindod for supper ; the servants 
rcturneil with lights, announced that 
the supper was on the table, and 
lighted the company into the dining, 
room — the Mime into which Edward 
had first boon ush(‘rcd, Here, in the 
J:)ackirroiuul, some other characters ap- 
pearefl on the scone — the agent, a 
(*ouph‘ of his subalterrivS and tlie phy- 
{■ieian. 'Hie guests ranged themselves 
round the table. Edward’s place was 
bistwcen the Baron ami his wife. The 
ehapLnin said a short grace, when 
tlie Baroness, with an uneasy look, 
ghinecd at her husband over Edward’s 
shoulder, and .said, in a low whisper-— 

‘•Aiy love, wo arc thirteen — that 
will nev(T do." 

The Baron smiled, beckoned to the 
yoiing(*st of the clerks, and whispered 
to him. 'J'lut youth bowed, and with- 
drew. The servant took the cover 
away, and served his sapper in the next 
room. 

“My wife,” said Friedenbcrg, '‘is 
' super.siitious, ns all mountaineers are. 
She thinks it unlucky to dine thirteen. 
It certainly has happened twice (whe- 
ther from chance or not who can tell ?) 
that we have had to mourn the death 
of an acipiaintancc who had, a short 
time before, made the thirteenth at our 
table.” 

“This idea is not confined to the 
mountains. Tknow many people in 
the o.apital who think with the Ba- 
roness,” said Edward. “Although in a 
town such ideas, which belong more 
especially to the olden time, are more 
likely to be lost in the whirl and bustle 
which usually silences everything that 
is not essentially matter of fact.” 

“ Ah, ye.s, Lieutenant,” replied the 
Baron, smiling good-humouredly, “we 
keep up old cust|in8 better in the moun- 
tains. You see that by our furniture. 
People in the capital would call thifl 
sadly old-fashioned.” ' 
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**'TbAt \vhioh U really good and 
beautiful cnn never appear out of date,*’ 
rejoined Edward, courteously; “and 
here, if I mistake not, presides a spirit 
that is ever striving after both. I 
must confess, Baron, that when I 
first entered your lioiise, it was this 
very aspect of the olden time that en- 
chanted me beyond measure.” 

“That is always the effect which 
simplicity has on every unspoiled 
mind,” answered Friedenberg ; “but 
townspeople have seldom a taste ibr 
such things.** 

I was partly educated on rny fa- 
ther’s estate,” said Edward, “which 
was situated in the Highlands ; and it 
appeared to me as if, when I entered 
vour house, I wore visiting a Jicigh- 
Lour.of my father’s, for the geiK'ral as- 
pect is quite the same here as with 
us,” 

“ Yos,” said the chaplain, “ munn- 
talnouB districts have all a f.uiiily like- 
ness : the same nccossitii's, the same 
struggles with nature, the same seclu- 
sion, all produce the same way of life 
among mountaineers.” 

“On that account the prejudice 
against the number thirteen was o.-^pe- 
ciully familiar to me,” replie<l Edward. 
“ We also dislike it ; and we retain a 
consideration for many supernatural, 
or at least inexplicable Ihinjrs, which 
1 have met with again in thi.s neigh- 
bourhood. *' 

“ Yes, here, afliost more tlian any- 
where else,” continued the chjiplain, 
“ F think we excel all other mountain- 
eers in the number and variety of our 
legends and ghost stories. I assure 
you that there is not a cave or a 
church, or, above all, a castle, for 
miles iH>und about, of which we could 
uot relate something supernatural. ” 

The Baroness, who perceived the 
turn which tho convcr.satit)n was likely 
to take, thought it better to send the 
children to bed ; ami when they were 
gone, the priest continued, “ Even 
liere, in this ctistle ** 

“ Here!” inquired Edward, “ in this 
very castle ?” 

“Yes, yes! Lieutenant,** interposed 
the Baron, “ this hou^e has the repu- 
tation of being haunted ; and the most 
extraordinary thing is, that tho matter 
cannot bo denied by the sceptical, or 
accounted for by the |^sonable.** 

And yet*** said E^ard, “ the cas- 
tle looks so cheerful, so habitable.*’ 

“Yes, this part which we live in,'* 


answered the Baron ; “ bnt it eonsiits 
of only a few apartments sufficient for 
mv family and these gentleinen ; the 
other portion of the budding is half in 
ruins, and dates from the period when 
men established themselves on the 
mountains fur greater safety.** 

“ There are some who maintain,** 
said tho physician, “that a part of tho 
walls of the eastern tower itself are of 
Boman origin; but that would surely 
be difficult to prove.” 

But, gentlemen,” observed the 
Baroness, “you are losing yourselves 
ill learned descriptions as to the erec- 
tion of the castle, and our guest is 
kept in ignorance of wliat he is anxious 
to hoar.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied the 
chaplain, “ this is not entirely foreign 
to the subject, since in the most ancient 
part of the building lies the chamber 
in question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been 
seen ?” inquired Edward, eagerly. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the Baron- 
ess ; “ there is nothing fearful to be 
seen.” 

“Come, let us tell him at once,” 
interrupted (he Baron. “ The fact is, 
that every guest wlio sleeps for the 
first time in this room (and it has 
fallen to the lot of many, in turn, to 
do soj, is visited by some important, 
significant dream or vision, or what- 
ever I ought to call it, in which aome 
future event is jireli^ured to him, or 
some past mystery cleared up, which 
he had vainly striven to comprehend 
before.” 

“Then,” interposM Edward, “it 
must be something like what is known 
in the llighXands, under the name of 
secoiul sigut, a privilege, as some con- 
sider it, which several persons and 
st*vcral families enjoy.” 

“Just so,” said the physician, “the 
eiisc.s are very similar ; yet the most 
inysteriohs part of this allair is, that it 
docs not appear to originate with the 
individual, or his organisation, or his 
sympathy with beings of the invisible 
world; no, the individual has nothing 
to say to it — the locality does it all. 
Every one who sleeps in that room has 
his mysterious dream, and the result 
pixives it truth.” 

“ At least, in most instances,** con. 
tinued the Baron, ^'wheii we have had 
an opportimity of hearing the cases 
coufirined. I remember once, in par- 
ticular. You may reccUcct* Ideutcnaht, 
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^that when you first came ixiy I h<i d the 
^lioopur of telling you you were not 
quite a stranger to me.’* 

“Certainly, Baron; and I have 
been wishing for a long time to ask 
an explanation of these words,” 

We have often heard your name 
xneiitionod by a particular friend of 
yours — one who could never pronounce 
It witliout emotion.” 

‘i Ah !’* cried Edward, who now saw 
clearly why the Baron’s name ]va<l 
sounded familiar to him also — “ah I 
you speak of my friend Ilallberg; truly 
do you say, wo w'cre indeed <lear to 
each olher.” 

“AVcrel” ochood the Baron, in a 
faltering tone, as he observed the sud- 
den change in Edward’s voice and 
counteiKiiico ; “can the blooming, vi- 
gorous youth be ” 

“Dead!” exclaimed E<hvard ; and 
the Baron <leeply regretted tluit he had 
touched so tcmler a chorrl, as he saw 
the young oflicer’s c} csjill witli tears, 
and a dark cloiul pa-js over his anunat(>d 
features. 

“ Forgive me,” lie ctmliiiued, while 
he Icaiiecl forward and ])re.ssed his com- 
panion’s hand; “ Igrievethatathought- 
h'ss word should have awakened sueh 
deep sorrow, I ha<l no idea of his 
d('ath; we all love<l the handsome 
youtig man, and by his deseriplion of 
yon were ahva<ly much interested in 
you before wo had ever seen you.” 

The conversation now turned en- 
tirely on llallberg. Edward related 
the particulars of his »leuth. Ev<‘ry 
one present had something to say in 
his jiraise ; aiid although tins sudden 
allusion to his dearest friend had agi- 
tated Edward in no slight tlegree, yet 
it was a consolation to him to listen to 
the tribute these worthy people paid 
to the memory of Ferdinand, and to 
see how genuine was their regret at 
the tidings of his early de^th. The 
time passed swiftly away in conversa- 
tion of much interest, ami the whole 
company were surprised to hear ten 
ci’elock strike, an unusually late hour 
for this quiet, regular family. The 
chaplain read prayers, in wliich Ed- 
ward devoutly joined, and then he 
kissed the matrou’s hand, and felt 
almost as if he were in his father’s 
house. The Baron otlered to show his 
guest to his room, and the servant 
pi'eceded them with lights. The way 
led past tlic staircase, and then on one 
aide into a long gallery, which com- 


municated with ano&er wisg gf the 
castle. 

The high. vaulted ceilings, the cu- 
rious carving on the ponderous door- 
ways, the pointed gothic windows, 
through many broken panes of which 
a shaii> night wind whistled, proved to 
Edward that he was in the ohl part of 
the castle, and that the famous cham- 
ber could not 1)0 far off, 

“ Would it be impossible for mo to 
be quartered there,” he began, rather 
timidly; “1 should like it of all things.’* 

“Keally !” inquired the Baron, ra- 
ther surpriwul ; “ have not our ghost 
stories alarmed you ?” 

“ On the contrary,” was the rojily, 
“they have excited the most earnest 
wish ” 

“Then, if that be the case,” said the 
Baron, “we will ret urn. The room 
was already yircpared tor you, being 
the must comtbrtahlo and tiie best in 
the whole wing; only 1 fancied, after 
our conversation — 1.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” exclaimed Ed- 
ward ; “I con hi tally long for such 
dreams.” 

During this diMiourse they had ar- 
rived at the door of the famous room. 
They went in. They found themselves 
in a lofty and 8]>acious a]>artment, so 
large that tlii‘ two candles which the 
servant carried only shed a glimmering 
twilight over it, which did not pcric- 
Iralc to the furthest, corner. A high- 
canopied bed, him with costly but 
old-fashioned damask, of a dark green, 
ill which were swelling pillows of snowy 
whiteness, tied with green bows, and 
a silk coverlet of the same colour, 
looked very inviting to the tired tra- 
veller. Sofa and chairs of faded 
needlework, a carved oak cgmmodo 
and table, a looking-glass in heavy 
framework, a prie-ilieu and crucifix 
abov'C it, constituted the fuimiturc of 
the room, where, above all things, 
cleauliiicss and comfort preponderatud, 
while a gfxid deal of silver plate waa 
spivad out on the toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. “ A beau- 
tiful nioml” ho said. ^‘Answer me 
one question, Buron, if you please. 
Did he ever sleep here?” 

“Certainly,” replied Friedenberg; 
“it was his usual room when he wtMi 
here, and he had a most curious dream 
in that bed, which, as he assured us, 
made a great impression on him.’* 

<*And what was it?” inquired Ed- 
ward, eagerly. 
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“He never told us, for, as you wt*ll 
know, he was reserved by nature ; but 
we gathered from some words that he 
let slip, that an early and sudden death 
was foretold. Alas! your narrative 
has confirmed the truth of the predic- 
tion.” 

“ Wonderful! He always had a si- 
milar foreboding, and many a time 
has he grieved me by alluding to it,” 
said Kdward; “yet it never made him 
gloomy or discontented. He went on 
his way firmly and calmly, and looked 
forwanl with joy, I might aliuoat say, 
to another life.” 

“ Ho was a superior man,” .'inswcrcd 
the IJaron, “whose meinoiy will c^ or 
be dear to us. But now T will detain 
you no longer, flood ni<jlit. Hei'c 
IS the bell ” — ho showi'd him tlic cord 
in between the curtains — “ and your 
servaht sleeps in the next room.’* " 

“ Oh, yon are loo careful of me,” 
said Kdward, smiling ; “ J am used to 
sleep by myself.” 

“Still,” rcplh‘d the Baron, “every 
precaution should be taken. Now 
once more good night.” 

Uc shook him by the hand, and, fol- 
lowed by the servant, left the room. 

Thus Kdward found himself alone in 
the large, mysterious-looking, haunted 
room, where liis deceased friend hail 
so often reiiosed — where he also was 
expected to sec a vision. The awe 
which tlio place, ifosclf inspired, com- 
bined with the. *ad and yet tender 
recollection of the departed t>rdiuan<l, 
produced a state of mental excitement 
which was not favourable to his night s 
rest. He had already undressed with 
the aid of his servant (whom he. had 
then dl.-'inissed), and ha<l been in bed 
some time, having e.xtingiiishcd the 
candles. No sleep visited his eyelids ; 
and the thought reeurred which had 
so olYen troubled him, why he had 
never jvocivod the promised token from 
Ferdinaiul, whether his friend’s spirit 
wei'c among the blest — whether his 
silence (so to speak) proceeded from 
unwillingness or incapacity to com- 
municate with the liv^ig. A mingled 
train of reflections ag»lated his mind; 
his brain grew healed ; hi» pulse beat 
faster and faster, '.riie c:vstlo clock 
flUled eleven — half-]>ust cloven. He 
counted the stroket* ; and at tWt mo- 
ment the moon rose above the dark 
margin of the rocks which surrouwled 
the oaatle, and shed her full light into 
Edward's room. Every object stood 


out ill relief from the darkness. Ed- 
ward gazed, and thoti^ht, and specu- 
lated. It seemed to him as if some- 
thing moved in the furthest corner of 
the room. The movement was evident 
— it assumed a form — the form of a 
man, which appeared to advance, or 
rather to float forward. Here Edward, 
lost all sense of surrounding objects, 
and he found himself once more sitting 
at the foot of the monument in the gar- 
den of tlui iieadeniy, where he had con- 
tracted the bond with his fnend. As 
formerly, the. moon streamiHl through 
the dark brandies of the fir-trees, and 
shed ils cold pale light on the eold 
white marbhi of the monument. Then 
tile floating form which had appeared 
in the I’ooiii of the easllc beeiime 
dearer, ‘more substantial, more earth- 
ly-looking ; it issued from behind the 
tombstone, and stood in the full moon- 
light. It was Fenlinaud, In the uniform 
of hi.s V(‘ginient, eavncpt and jmle, but 
with a kind snvile on his features. 

Kerdinand, Ferdinand !” cried Ed- 
ward, overcome by joy and snrpri.se, 
and he strove to embraeo the, wdl- 
loved form, but it waved him aside 
with a mdaneholy look. 

“ Ah ! y<ni are dead,” eontinued the 
spe.aker ; “ and wdiy then do I see you 
just as you looked when living 

“Edward,” answered the apparition, 
in a voice that sound(‘d as if it came 
from afar, “ I am dead, but my spirit 
has no peace,” 

You arc not with the blest?” cried 
Edw'ard, in a voice of terror. 

“ (iod is merciful,” it I’eplied; “but 
wc are frail and sinful creatures ; iti- 
qiiire no more, but pray for me.” 

“ With all my heart,” cried Edward, 
in a tone, of anguish, while he gazed 
with afleetion on the familiar features; 
“ but siM»ak, what can I do for thee ?” 

“ All unholy tie still binds me to 
earth, l^have sinned. 1 was cut off 
in the midst of my sinful pi\>jeets. This 
nng burns.” He slipped a small gold 
ring from hi.s left hand. “ Only when 
eveiy token of this unholy compact 
is destroyed, and when I recover the 
ring which I exchanged for this, only 
then can my spirit be at rest. Oh, 
Edward, dear Iklward, bnng me back 
my ring!” 

AVitli joy — but where, where am I 
to seek it ?” 

“Emily Vaniier will give it thee 
herself ; our engagement was contrary 
to holy duties, to prior engagement^, 
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to earliev vows, ^ God denied his 
sing to the guilty proicet, nnd tny 
course was arrested in a ft^artid inaii- 
ncr. Pray for me, Edward, and bring 
back the ring, my ring,” contimnid the 
voice, in a mournrnl tone of a[>|X‘al. 

Then the features of the doeoa'<c<l 
smiled sadly hut temhTly; then all a])- 
]>eiirod to iloat once more ladluv Ed- 
W'sird’s eyes --the form was lost in lui-st, 
the muiumicnt, thefir j^rovc, the iiu»u»>- 
light, disappeared ; a long, gloomy, 
breathless pause followed. Edwaul 
lay, half sleeping, half benumbed, in 
a confused imiuner ; portions of the 
dro.un returned to him— some images, 
some sounds — above ail, the iietition for 
the restituti»>n of the. ring. Ibit an 
indescribable power bound his limbs, 
closed his eyelids, and silene.Oil his 
voice ; mental consciousness alone was 
left hiiii, yet his mind was a prey to 
terror. 

At length those painful sensations 
subsided — his nerves '‘became more 
braced, his breath came more freedy, 
a pleasing languor orcjit over his limbs, 
and he fell i nto a poaceful sleep. W hen 
lie awoke it was already broad day- 
light; his sleep towards the end of the 
night had been rpiiot and refreshing. 
He felt strong and well, but as soon as 
the rL»collectiou of his dream returned, 
a deep melancholy took possession of 
him, and he felt tin* traces of tears 
whieli grief had wrung from him on 
hi.s eyelaslics. But what had the vision 
been ? A mere dream cngcmlercd by 
the conversation of the eveuiiig, and his 
aili'ction for llidlbcrg's memory, or 
was it at length the fuUiliucut of the 
compact ? 

There, out of that dark cc^rncr, had 
tlic form risen up, and moved towards 
him. But might it not have been some 
clfect of light and shade produced by 
the moonbeam^, and the dark branches 
of a large tree close to the window, 
when agitated by the high v/ind ? Per- 
haps he had seen this, ami then fallen 
asleem, and all combined had woven 
itself into a dream. But the name of 
Emily Viu’nior 1 Edward did not re- 
meni>>er ever to liaveheard it j certainly 
it had never been mentioned in Ferdi- 
iiand*s letters. Could it be the name 
of his love, of the object of that ardent 
and unfortunate passion ? Could the 
vision be one of truth ? He was 
meditating, lost in thought, when 
there' was a knock at bis door, and the 
servant entered, Edward rose hastily, 


ami sprang out of bed. As he did so, 
h<» lu arii somclhiug fall W'ith a ringing 
sound ; the servant stoojied and picked 
up a gold ring, plain gold, like a wed- 
ding-ring. Yklwanl shuddered ; he 
Fnatelied it from the servant’s hand, 
and the colour forsook his cheeks as 
he read the two words *• Emily Varnier" 
engraved inside the hoop. He .stood 
there like one thunderstruck, as pale 
as a corpse, with the proof in his hand 
that he had not nu*rely dn^aminl, but 
had actually spoken with the spirit of 
his friend. A aervant of the hou.«o- 
liold came in to ask whether the Lieu- 
tenant wished to bivakiast in his room, 
or down stairs with the family, Ed- 
■ward would willingly have remained 
nhme witli the llwiiights th.at pressed 
heavily on him. but a secret dread lest 
his absence shoiihl be leiuarked, and 
considered as a proof ni’ fear, aftcT all 
that Itad p:is.-i‘d on tin* siibjc<-t of the 
haunted room, d(‘termiiu'd him to ac- 
cept the last proposal. He dn'ssed 
hasliU , anil arranged his hair carefully, 
but tlie palcnes.-s of his lace, ainl the 
trai'Cs of tears in his eyes, were not to 
be concealed, and he entered the sa- 
loon, wlien*. the family were already 
assembled at the breaktast-table, with 
the chaplain and the doctor. 

The Baron rose* to greet Him : one 
glance at the yonng officer’s face was 
sufHcient ; ho pressed his hand iu si- 
lence, and led a place by the 

side of the Harone.^s, An animated 
discussion no^v began eonceriiing the 
W'cather, wliii-h was completely chang- 
ed ; a strong south wind had risen 
in the night, so there was now a thaw, 
’’riie snow -was jdl melted — the tor- 
rents wc]‘e flowing once more, and the 
roads impassable. 

“ How can you possibly reach Blu- 
inonberg, to-day ?" the Baron inquired 
of his guest, 

** That will be well nigh impossible,” 
said the doctor. ''I am just come 
from a patient at the next village, and 
I w'as nearly an hour performing the 
samo distance in a carriage that is 
usually traversed on foot in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought 
this morning to the shooting-match. 
Now that it had occurred to him to 
remember it, he felt little regret at 
being detained from a scene of noisy 
festivity which, far from bein^ desir- 
able, appeared to him actually dis- 
tasteful iu his present frame of ‘minid. 
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Yet he was troublcil l)y tlio thoufflit 
of intruding too long on the hofipitality 
of his new frienrls ; and he aaldi in a 
hesitating niaiinor — 

** Yes ! but I must try how far ” 

^‘Tliat you shall not do,” inter- 
rupted the Baron. «The road is 
always bad, and in a thaw it is really 
dangerous. It would go agajnst my 
conscience to allow you to risk it. 
Keinain with us: we have no shoot- 
ing-uiatch or ball to oiler you, 
but ” 

“ I shall hot certainly regret either,” 
cried Edward, eagerly. 

“Well, then, remain with us, Lieu- 
tenant,” said the matron, laying her 
Iiand on his arm, with a kind, iimter- 
iial gesture. “ You are heartily wel- 
come; and the longer you stay with 
us, the better shall ive be plea.«{*d.” 

The }onlh bowed, aiul laised tlie 
lady’s Ijand to his lips, and said— . 

“If you will allow luc — if you feel 
certain that 1 am not intruding — F will 
accept your kind oiler with joy. 1 
never care mueh for a ball, at any 
time, and to-day in particular” — lie 
stopped short, and thou added, “In 
such bad weather as this, the small 
amustMticni ” 

“ Would be dearly bought,” inter- 
j)osed tUb Baroii. “ Come, I am de- 
lighted you will remain with ns.” 

He shook Edward warmly by the 
hand. «> 

“You' know’ you arc with old 
friends.” 

“ And, besides,” said the doctor, 
with disinterest cd solicitude, “it 
would bo iinpnulent, for JM, de Wens- 
Icbcn do(?s not look very w'oll. Hail 
you a good night, sir ?” 

“ Very good,” replied Edward. 

“Without much dreaming?” con- 
tinued the other, pertinaciously. 

“ Dreaming 1 oh, nothing wonder- 
ful,” answrered the officer. 

“ Fleni 1” said the doctor, shtikiiig 
Ids head, portentously. **No one yet 

“Were I to relate my dream,” rc- 
plied Edward, “ you would umler- 
stand it no more than I did. Con- 
fused images 

The Baroness, wlio saw the youth’s 
unwillingness to ciilargo upon the sub- 
ject, here observed— 

** That some of the visions had been 
of no great iinportnncc — ^those which 
she bad heard related, at least. ” 

The chaplain led the conversation 


from dreams, themselves, to their 
origin, on which subject he and the 
doctor could not agree ; and Edward 
and his vision.? ^vero left in peace at 
htst. But when every one had de- 
parted, each to his daily occupation, 
Edward followed the Baron into his 
library. 

“ I answered in that manner,” he 
said, “ to get rid of the doctor and his 
questioning. To you I will confess 
the truth. Y’our room has exercised 
its iny.««terious influence over me.” 

“Indeed!" said the baron, eagerly. 

“ 1 have seen and spokcJi with my 
Ferdinand, for the first time since his 
death. I wdll tru.st to your kindness 
— your sympathy — not to require of 
me a descrijition of this exciting 
vision. But I have a question to put 
to you.” 

“ Whii'h I will answer in all can- 
dour, if il bo possible.” 

“ l>o you know the name of Emily 
Varnicr?” 

“ V^arnior! — certainly not.” 

“ Is there no one in this neighbour- 
hood who bears that name ?" 

“ No one ; it sounds like a foreign 
name.” 

“In the bc<l in whicli I slept T 
found this ring," said Echvard, wdiile 
he pvoduirod it ; and the a})paritiou of 
my friend pronounei^d (hat name. 

“ Wonderful ! A> I tell you, T know 
no one so called — this i.s the first time 
T ever heard the name. But it is 
entirely unaccountable to me, how the 
ring should have come into that bed. 
You see, M. von Wensleben, wdiat I 
told you is true, 'riicre is something 
very peculiar about that room ; the 
moment you entered, I saw tliat the 
spell had been working on you also, 
but I did not wish to forestall or force 
}Our confidence.” 

“ 1 felt the delicacy, as I do now 
the kindness, of your intentions. Those 
wlio arc as sad as I am can alone tell 
the value of tenderness and sympathy.” 

Edward remained this day and the 
following at the castle, and felt quite 
at home with its worthy inmates. He 
slept twice in the haunted room. He 
went away, and came back often ; was 
always welcomed cordially, and always 
quartered in the same apartment. 
But, in spite of all this, he had no 
clue, he had no means of lifting the 
veil of mystery which hung round the 
fate of Ferdinand Hallberg and of 
Emily Varnier. 
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SlI A M r s O’Din^N — \ liALLAU. 

Tire folloAving attempt to throw Into metrical form, without tlepartintr from tlio 
southern Irish iiUoiii, a legemt of rhe troubles of ’98, was written for a dear and 
gifted relative, and with a vieAV to recitation, for which the author teds it to be 
luuch better suited than for presentation in cold type to a critical public. Ho 
relies, however, upon their good nature at least as much as he dwads their 
justice; and is also comforted by the following considerations: Tlie friend 
whom he has mentioned gave a copy of the ballad to our fellow-countryman, 
t^auiucl Lover, immediately beforti his departure for Americii, and there, aided 
by those talents which make Mr. Lover's (Mitertainuumts so delightful, its suc- 
cess was at once so Ilatteriiig and decisive as to indueo the author to place it 
at llic disposal of his old friend, Anthony Popljr. It is uiuiecessury to say 
that had not the milueky coincidence of the name of the hero and tin* subject 
of the ballad >vith certain incidents in the melanclioly lilslory of iIji; last two 
years, made it una Nailable, with propriety! for the purposes of public recita- 
tion in Ireland, the author would immeasurably have prefeired sending the 
legend l)(*fore his eouiitrymou with tlic great jind peculiar advantages it en- 
joyed at th(^ other side of tins Nvater. 

Such as it is, however,' it is heartily at their service : — 

Jist afthcr the Nvar, in the year *98, 

As soon as the boys Nvor all scattered and bate, 

'Tnvus the custom, Nvhenever a pisant was got. 

To hang him by thrial — burrin' sich as was shot. 

There was trial by jury goin' on by day-light, 

And the martial-iaw hangiii* lh(? laviiis by night. 

It’s them was hard limes for an honest gc'ssooii : 

If lie missed in the judges — he’d meet a drago»ni ; 

All’ whether tiie sogers or Judges gev siuitence, 

The divil a much time they alloNvcd for repentance.^ 

An’ its many’s the line boy was then an his hecfiin’, 

"NVid huiall share iv restin’, or alin’, or slecpln’ ; 

An’ because they loved Erin, an’ scorned to sell it, 

A prey for the. bloodhound, a mark for the bullet— 

Lusheltercd by night, and unrested by day, 

With the heath Jbr their barrack, revenge for their pay. 

An’ the bravest an’ hardiest boy iv the.ni all 
Was Shamus O’llrleii, fmm the town iv fJliugall. 

1 1 is limbs were well set, an’ his liudy was light. 

An’ the kceu-funged hound had nut leeth half so white. 

Hut his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 

And bis cheek nc\er warmed with the blush ol* the red ; 

An’ for all that he wasn’t an ugly younw bye, 

For the divil himself couhlii’t blaze NNilli his eye, 

So droll an’ so Nvicked, so dark and so bright, 

Take, a fire-fiash that crosses the depth of the night ; 

An’ he ^as the. best moivcr that «*ver has been, 

An’ the illigantest hiirler that ever was si*en. 

In lincin’ he gev Patrick Mooney a cut. 

An’ in jumpin’ he bate Tim MaloNviiey a fut ; 

For lightness iv fut there was not his peer, 

For, by gorru, he'd almost outrun the red deer ; 

An’ his dancin’ was sich that the men used to stare. 

An* the women turn crazy, be done it so quare ; 

An*, by gorra, the whole world gev it in to him therfs. 

An* it’s he was the boy that was hard to be caught, 

An’ it’s often he run, an* it’s often he fought. 



An’ it’s nian}’s the one c;m reminiber right well 
The qurtre things he done ; an* it's often I heerd tell 
How no freckened the inagistlirates In Cahirballv, 

An* escaped thixiughthe sodgers in Aherloe Valley; 

An' leathered the yeomen, himself agin* four. 

An* stretched the two strongest on ould Galtimore. 

But lim fox must sleep sometinu s, the wild deer must rest, 
An’ treachery prey on the bhiod iv the best. ^ 

Aflther many a brave action of power and pride, 

An’ many a hard night on the mountain’s bleak side, 
x\n’ a thon.‘<and great dangers and toils overpast, 

In the darkness of night ho was iaken at last. 

Now, Shamus, look back on Iho beautiful moon, 

For the door of the jmison must close on you soon, 

An’ take your last look at her dim lovely light, 

*rhat falls on tho mountain and valley this night— 

One look at the vilL'igo, one look at the Hood, 

An* one at the shelthcrlng, liir-dist'int wood. 

Farewell to the forosl, farewell to the hill, 

An’ farewell to iho friends that will think of you still; 
Farewell to the patthern, the liiiiiln’, an* Avake, 

And larcAvell to the girl that avouUI die for yoiir sake. 

An’ twelve sodgei’s brought hun to Maryborough gaol, 

An' the turnkey rcsaveil him, refuMii’ all bail. 

The lleet limbs Avor chained, an’ the sthrong hands Avor bound j 
All’ he laid down his length on the couhl prison ground. 

An’ the dreams of his childhood kem over him there, 

As gentle an’ sol't as the .''Weet suinmor air; 

An’ hajipy remembrances eroAvding on ever, 

As fast as the foam-flakes dlirill down on the river. 

Bringing Iresli to his heart merry days long gone by. 

Till the tears gathered heavy nml thick in liis eye. 

But the t<'ars didn’t fall, for the pride of his heart 
Would not sutler one drop down his pale cheek to start; 

An’ ho sprang to his feet in the dai'k prison cave, 

An’ he swore Avith the fierceness that misery gave, 

By the hopes of the good, an’ the cause of the brave, 

Tliat Avlicn be was mouldering in the cold grave 

His enemies ncA'cr .should Inue it to boast 

His scorn of their vengeance one moment Avas lost ; 

Ills bo.som might bleed, but his cheek should be dhry, 

For undaunted he lived, and undaunted he’d die. 

Well, as soon as a fcAv Avecks Avas over ami gone, 

Tho terrible day iv tlie ihrial kem on ; 

There Avas sich a crowd there was scarce room stand, 

An’ sogers on guard, an’ dhragoons sword -in-hand ; 

An* the court-ho^se so full that the people Avor bothered, 

An’ attorney.^ an’ crier-^ on the ])int iv bein’ smothered ; 

An counsellors almoj.i gev over for dead, 

An’ the jury siltin' up m their box over head; 

An’ the judge settied out detarmined an* big, 

With his gOAvn on Ids back, and an^illigaut new'wig ; 

An’ 'ulence was called, an* the minute it was said 
The court Avas os still os the heart of the dead. 

An’ they heard but the openin’ of one prison lock, 

An’ Shamus O’Brien kem into the dock. 

For one minute he turned bis eye round on the throng, 

An' he looked at the bars, so firm and so strong, 

An* he saw that ho had not a ho^xi, nor a friend, 

A chance to oseape, nor a Avonl to defend ; 

All’ he folder] his arms as he stood there alone, 

As calm and as cold as a statue •of stone ; 
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An* Jim didn’t undhcrstiuid it, nor ini*id it a bmto. 

An’ the judge took a big pincfi iv HiiiiTi an’ lie says, 

** Are you guilty or not> dbu O llriru, av you plaso?” 

An’ all hold thoiv breath in the ^ilem^o of dhrcad> 

An’ Shainus O'lirien made answer, and said, 

“My lord, if you ask luo, if in my life tiino 
I thought any troasosi, <'r did any eviine, 

'I'hat shonld rail to my cheek, as [ stand alone hciv, 

The hot blnth of shame, or the cohiness of fear, 

U'hough i stood hy the grave to receive my death blow, 

IJefore God and the world I would answer you, no; 

But if you wonbl ask me, as 1 think it like. 

If in the rebellion I caiTicd a pike. 

An’ foijgbt for oiild Ireland from llic first to the dose. 

An’ sln*d the heart’s blood of her bitterest foes, 

I answer you, yc-s, an’ 1 tell you again. 

Though 1 stand here to ]>en‘s!i, its my glory that then 
In lier cause j w'as willing my veins should run dhry, 

An’ that now for her sake I am ready to die." 

'rheii the silence was great, an’ the jury smiled bright, 

An’ the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made, light. ; 

By my sowl, it’s himself w'as the crabbed onld chap, 

]n a twinklin’die pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then Sliamus’ mother in the crowd standing by, 

Called out to the judge with a pitiliil cry, 

“Oh, judge, darliii’, don’t, oh, don’t say the word, 

I’lic (Tuthur is young, havtj mercy, my loj-d ; 
lie was foolish, ho didn’t know what ho was doin’ — 

You don’t know him, my lord, oh, draft give him to ruiii^ 
He’s the kindliest erathur, the tendherest-hearted — 

Don’t i)art ns for ever, we that’s so long ]>art(id. 

Judge, mavourneen, forgive him. forgive him, my lord. 

An’ God will forgive you, oh, don’t say the word!" 

That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 

When ho saw that he was not rpiite ti^rgot or forsaken; 

An’ d<nvn his j)alo cheeks at the words of his mother. 

The big tears wor runniif fiist, one atUier th’otlier. 

An’ two or thn'r^ times ho endejivonred to spake. 

But the sthroiig manly voice used to fait her and break; 

But at last by the strength of his high-mounting pride, 
lie conquered and masthcred his grief’s swelling tide, 

“Aif," says he, “mother, dtuTin', don’t break your poor heart 
For sooner or later the dearest must part ; 

And God know's it’s betthcr than Avanderiiig in fear 
On the bleak, trackless mountains among the wild deer, 

’Fo lie in the gi'uve where the head, heart, and breast 
From thought, labour, and sorrow for ever sliall rest. 

Then, mother, my darlin’, don’t cry any more. 

Don’t make mo seem broken in this my Inst hour. 

For I wish when iny head’s lyin' umlhcr the raven. 

No thrue man can sav that I died like a craven 1" 

Then towanls the ju<lge Shumus bemt down his head, 

An* that minute the solemn dcath-sintcnce was said. 

The inornin’ was bright, an* the mists i*oso on high. 

An’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky — 

But why arc the men atandiu’ idle so late ? 

An* why do the crowds gother ikst in the sti^eel? 

What come thev to talk of? what come they to see ? 

An* why docs the long rope hang from the a*oss-lree ? 
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Oh I Sharaus O’Brien pray fervent and fast, 

May the saints take your soul, for this day- is your last; 

Pray fast an’ pray strong, for the moment is nigh, 

When sfhrong, proud, ah’ great as yoiijare, you must die. 

All’ fasther ah’ fasther the crowd gathered there, 

Boys, horses and gingerbread, just like a fair ; 

An’ whiskey was selling, an* cussainuck too. 

And ould men and young women enjoying the view. 

An’ ould Tim Mulvany,'he mod the remark. 

There was’nt sicli a sight since the time^ of Noah's ark ; 

An’ be gorra *twas thrue for him, for diyil such a scrugc, 

Sich divarshin and crowds was known since the deluge. 

For thousands was gothcred there, if there was one. 

Waitin’ till such time as the hangin’ id come on ; 

At last they threw open the big ])rison gate. 

An’ out came the sherifls and sodgers in state. 

An* a cart in the middle, an’ Shamus was in it; 

Not paler, but prouder than ever, that minute. 

An’ as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 

Wid prayin’ and blessin, and all the girls cryin’ ; 

A wild wailin’ sound kern on by degrees, 

Like the sound of Hie lonesome wiiidblowin’ thro’ trees. 

On, on to the gallows, the slicrifFs are gone, 

An’ the cart au’ the sodgers goes stemlily on ; 

All’ at every side swolliri’ around of tlic cart, 

A wild sorrowful sound that ’id open yoitr heart. 

Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 

An’ the hangman gets up Avid the rope iu Ids liand ; 

An* the priest having blest him, goi's down on the ground. 

An’ Shamus O’Brien throws one last look round. 

Then the hangman dlirewncar, and the people grow still. 
Young faces turned sickly, and warm hearts turn chill ; 

An’ the rope bein’ ready, his neck was made bare. 

For the gripe iv the life-stranglin’ cord to prepare: 

An’ the good priest has left him, havin’ said Ins lust prayer. 
But the good priest done more, for his hands ho unbound, 
And with one daring spring Jim has leaped on the ground ; 
Bang, bang! goes the carbines, and clash goe,s the sabres, 
He’s not down! he’s alive still! now stand to him neighbours. 
Through the smoke and the horses he’s into the crowd. 

By the heavens he’s free ! than thunder more loud 
By one shout from the people the heavens Avere shaken— 

One shout that the dead of the Avorld might awaken. 

Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bang, 

But if you want bangin’, its yourselves you must hang ; 

To night he’ll be sleepin’ in Aherloe Gliii, 

An’ the divil’s in the dice if you catch him again. 

The sodgers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that, 

An* father Malone lost nis new Sunday hat ; 

An* the sheriffs wor both of them punished severely, 

An’ fined like the divil, because Jim done them fairly. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BOEERT SOUTHEY.' 
8RCOMD SOTIOtt. 


We resume our notice of the mo- 
nioir and correspondence of the late 
poet-laiireat, which his son conti* 
nucs with unabated intorestj leaving 
very little to be desired of the vivid 
distinctness with which Southey him- 
self would have pictured the events of 
his life, had he completed the auto- 
biography in which he had intended 
to leave them behind him. 

lie was now in his thirty-second 
year, an author of established repu- 
tation, having evinced, both in prose 
and verse, p(»wers of a very high or- 
der, hut marked by peculiarities which 
provoked, and gave some colouraldo 
justification to, uncandid, acrimonious, 
and malevolent criticism, which long 
retarded, although it could not fiuaUy 
prevail against, his rising fame. ** Al- 
though these fellows,*’ he writes, 
speaking of the Edinburgh reviewers 
(we think, in a letter to Miss Seward), 
** cannot bliglit a leaf of laurel, they 
can damage a fiehl of corn.*' 

The “ Edinburgh Review” was, at 
that time, in the zenith of its fame. 
JelVrey, its conductor, was no ordinary 
msn ; but remarkable more fur the 
pul.sh, than the power of his mind ; 
and for a cold, keen, sarcastic wit, 
than for those generouii susceptibilities 
which w'ouid have enabled him either 
to appreciate the excellencies, or make 
due allow'ance for the errors, of such 
a man as Robert Southey; and all his 
stores of ridicule were accordingly 
opened upon the poet, which, while they 
made the unreflecting laugh, could 
not but make the judicious grieve. 

For these severe strictures we by 
no means deny that Mr. Southey’s 
early productions afforded some ex- 
cuse, There was too naked a disclo- 
sure of delicate susceptibilities, which 
might easily have been been mistaken 
for a puling sentimentality. In Can- 
ning's ** Needy Knife-grinder,” this is 


most happily, although extravagantly, 
caricatured. And there was also a 
daring departure from established 
rules of compositiony which, although 
justified by the poet's genius, it would 
have been prudent to repress, until 
time had matured his mind, and given 
him a command over the public syin- 
athies which would have made even 
is eccentricities respected. Rut he 
had early felt his mission, and looked 
upon himself as one called to the of- 
fice of a poetical reformer. 

Nor can it bo denied that, in his 
day, such a reformation was much 
needed. Of poetry, as it w:is under- 
stood by Chaucer and Shakspeare, hy 
Spencer and Milton, much of the 
freshness and* vigour w‘as gone. 
These great roasters looked to nature 
without, for their models, and de- 
rived from within their prompting 
inspirations. An instrument of thought, 
rough-hewn and unpolished, under 
the plastic influences of their genius, 
assumed form and symmetry, until it 
presented, to a tribe of imitators, faci- 
lities of metrical combination tempt- 
ingly and dangerously delusive. Hence, 
much of what was poetry to the eye 
and to the ear ; little to the soul and 
to the imagination. Hence, with an 
affluence of language, a restricted va- 
riety of metre; until the old heroic 
couplet, the octosyllabic verse, and one 
or two other kinds, constituted the 
whole stock of which the poet could 
avail himself, without a startling de- 
parture from established rules. While 
all this was favourable to the mere 
versifier, it was, in a corresponding 
degree, adverse to the man whose 
promptings were the result of genuine 
inspiration. 

Such was the state. of things when 
Southey became a candidate for public 
favour ; and with such a state of things 
he was resolved not to be content. 


* “The Life and Corrcapondeaoe of Robert Southey.’’ l^ldited by his son, the 

Bev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Volumes HI. and iv. London : Legman, Brown, 
Greene, and Longmans. 1850. 
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Had the reviewers, men of power That Jeffrjy was not only under the 
and genius, looked with a kindly eye influence of prejudices, but that he was 
upon the young poet, they might have blind of .r^faculty which would have 
found a good excuse for this in his enabled him rightly to appreciate such 

peculiar cast of thought, in the ar- a man as Robert Southey, we believe, 

dour of his temperament, in the crea- So far his prepossessions and deficiencies 

tive facilities of his richly-gifted mind, were scarcely so much faults as mis- 
But they were despotic sovereigns in fortunes. Hut there is, unfortunately 
the critical world ; and besides, were for him, positive evidence of his dis- 
not pleased with him for what they honesty in dealing with the produc- 
deenied his political tergiversation ; tions of the poet, which implies a 
and resolved to endure no departure moral deficiency for which the same 
from customs and usages which all excuse cannot be made ; and he has 
men had hitherto regarded with a sort recourse to expedients for the purpose 
of traditional respect. of giving plausibility to his censure 

We are far from believing that there and point to his ridicule, which can- 
wat any insincerity in the unspar- not be too severely condemned. We 
Ing severity with which Jeffrey lashed allude to the specimens of the metres 
what he deemed in the late Iniireat in I'halaba," given in detached ex. 
eccentricity and infatuation. He was tracts of two or three lines each, 
a thorough- paced disciple of the old which, to bo judged of aright, should 
school. Drydcn and Pope were his be seen, or rather read, with the con- 
models. Any departure from ihe text. A few bars selected here and 
measured grandeur of the one, or the there, in which discord had an appro- 
chaste and stately elegance of t!ie other, priate place, might as well he called a 
must have appeared to hint fantastical fair specimen of a piece of music.* 
and revolting j although the former. But if there be some evidence that 
in hia Alexander’s Veast,” and the the revievier, even if he could do jus- 
latter, in his ** Ode on St. Cecilia’s tice to the poet, would not, there is 
Day,” had given evidence of the uii- abundance to prove that even if ho 
fettered freedom with which either would, he could not. Both, in their 
could ding the reins on the neck of his views of life and their principles of 
Pegasus, and be •‘a law to himself” action, were essentially contradistin- 
in his careerings through the regions guished. As society advances, there 
of imagination. (JoHins, also, and are iniluences at work which mate- 
Gray, had dared successfully to snatch rially inoclify human character, and, 
at graces beyond the reach of art ; by exalting the innate powers, and 
and others there were, Aikenside and drawing out the latent virtues, render 
Cowper, for instance, upon whom man as different from what he was 
new lights had dawned, and who were under processes of mere human cul- 
the precursors of that other school tore, as these processes had rendered 
which was soon to vindicate for itself him different from what he had been in 
both “ a local habitation and a name ” the savage state. And of this truth 
in our poetical annals. But these Mr. Jeffrey, and the whole mate- 
were exceptional cases, by which “the rialistic school to which he belonged, 
ancient solitary reign ” of the old seemed totally oblivious, 
heroic couplet was undisturbed. And Hence their utter disbelief in any 
it was not until innovations were made new sources of poetry, or new topics 
which threatened its ascendency, and for the development of poetical powers, 
Southey, with a poet’s license, tyius. different from those which had been 
ferred to whole poems the varieties of known from the earliest ages. “ We,” 
metre which were admissible in the they say, « have no faith in such dis- 
ode, and constructed his “ wild and coveries. The elements of poetical 
wondrous tale,” more with reference interest are necessarily obvious and 
to picturesque effect than to established universal: they are within and about 
usage, that the reviewers fonml, or all men ; and the topics by which they 
•gned, an excuse for pouring out all are suggested are proved to have been 
vials of their wrath upon him as the same in every age and country in 

icorrigible poetical delinquent. the world. Poetry,” they add, ** is, in 

* Tlw Ifidiubiogli Review,'* vol. i. p. 73. 
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this re sppcti very nearly upon a foot- 
ing with morality. In suij#lance it is 
the same everywhere." They woiildj 
therefore^ limit the sources of poetry 
to those aspects of humanity which 
were presented before Ciiristianity had 
dawned upon the world. This, in 
disbelievers in revelation, was natural 
enough ; but Southey was ned an un- 
believer. 

That Christianity exhibits human 
nature under a new phase, will now, 
we think, bo universally conceded. 
That it has wrought upon the human 
mind and heart, to the dethronement 
of pa«!sions and principles which before 
had ruled supreme, and kept all the 
gentler instincts and emotions in abey- 
ance or in bondage, will, we fancy, be 
admitted even by those by whom its 
truth, as a revelation from God, is but 
little regarded. It is a great fact, of 
which the whole state of society, and 
the whole condition of man, in Chris- 
tendom, bears unequivocal testimony ; 
and it presents to the poet a new field 
fur the exercise of his genius — a virgin 
soil for the cultivation of his poetic 
powers, as distinct from any which the 
lieathen mythology affords, as is tho 
light of the revelation under which 
wo live, from the darkness visible of 
the idolatries by which it was pre- 
ceded. 

It is needless to dwell upon the 
development of the female character, 
and the re-exaltation of woman to her 
proper place in society, as one of the 
many blessings for which we are in- 
debted to the diffusion of the Gospel ; 
and surely, not to talk of its effects 
upon our proper humanity, the poet 
will recognise in it a new element of 
poetry, and find fitting subjects for his 
muse in graces and virtues which in 
older times challenged but little admi- 
ration. 

Is it then, or is it not, a truth, 
which escaped the observation of the 
Edinburgh reviewer, that now sources 
of poetry have been discovered, when 
new trains of religious feeling have been 
awakened, and the moral sense has 
been quickened to, and invigorated by, 
the apprehension of spiritual things ? 
t)n the contrary, we contend that 
such a metempsychosis of our moral 
being as may, under Christian in- 
fluences, be experienced even upon 
earth, must naturally give rise to a 
species of composition abounding willi 


new notions of grandettr and dignity, 
and ceiebrating virtues which were be- 
fore considered of a most uniMietjcal 
character — such as charity, humility, 
patience, forgiveness of injuries, and 
all the corresponding sentiments which 
they inspire. It is not J upUer hurling 
his thunder, or Achilles indulging his 
Avrath, which can interest the Chris- 
tian reader, so much as a good man 
suffering under adversity, and borne 
up by a sublime reliance upon Provi- 
dence. It is not the brutal achieve- 
ments of physical strength, or the 
clumsy interference of degraded dei- 
ties, which can inspire with sentiments 
of delight and admiration one whose 
tastes have been formed upon that 
model of excel lenco which the Gospel 
presents to all true believers ; but feel- 
ings and incidents calculated to edu- 
cate .ind exercise our moral faculties, 
ami which are in unison with those no- 
tions of divine perfection, and of true 
goodness and greatness, which can 
only be learned from an authentic re- 
velation. 

Now, the critic’s wrath was provoked, 
because of these new sources of poe- 
try of which Mr. Southey had largely 
availed himself. Pie does not, indeed, 
make tho Christian character a pro- 
fessed object of dtdincation, or aim at 
a sort of poetical pilgrim’s progress; 
but, by attributing to other systems 
the sublime incentives to virtue which 
Christianity furnishes, and taking 
adv.antage of their susceptibility of 
poetical adornment, he contrives to 
insinuate, instead of formally eonimu- 
nicating, instruction. Plow recrea- 
tive to tho moral sense are his exqui- 
site depictments of those fhture stages 
of our being, when we shall be freed 
from the trammels of mortality ! So 
rcdned and delicate, and yet so pal- 
pable, are the pleasures which he 
describes ; so truly exalted and spiri- 
tual, and yet so conceivable, are the 
feelings' which he portrays, thiit it is 
impossible to read them without che- 
rishing every good and amiable pro- 
pensity, and melrng more sensibly 
the loveliness of virtue, and shrinking 
more instinctively from the hideous- 
ness of vice. Take, for instance, the 
following passage from ** Kehama," in 
which the suffering Laduriad and bis 
persecuted daughter are permitted, 
for a brief season, to visit the wife 
and the mother in Paradise:— 
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* Oh, happy sfre and happy daughter! 

Ye, on the banka of tliat celestial water, 
Your resting-place and sanctuary have 
found. 

What ! hath not then their mortal taint . 
defiled 

The aaerod solitary ground V 

Vain thought ! the holy valley smil'd, 

Keceivhig such a sire and child ; 

Gauges, who seemed asleep to lie. 

Beheld them with Ixaiignant eye. 

And rippled round melodiously ; 

And roll’d her little waves to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 

The gales of Boverga thither lied, 

And heavenly odours there weie shotl 
About, below, and overiiead ; 

And enrili rejoicing in tli(‘ir tread, 

Hath built them up a blooming bower, 
Where every amaranthine flower 
Its doatlilcas blossom iiilcrweavc-s 
With bright and uiulccaying leaves. 

Three happy beings an; there here, 

The sire, the maid, the (jlcTidoveer! 

A fourth apiiroaelus — who is fids 
That enters in the bower of Miss? 

1^0 form so fair might pa'mtor liud 
Among the daughters ef mankind ; 

For death her Ix'auties hath icliu’d. 

And unto her a hatii given, 

Fram’d of the elements of heaven ; 
Purotlwclling-plaee for perfeot mind. 

She stood and ga40<l on .sire and child ; 
Her tongue nut yet iiad power to s|K‘ak, 
The tears were streaming dow n her cheek. 
And when those tears her sight heguilM, 
And still her faltering aceent-s fail’d, 

The Hjiirit, mule and motionless, 

Spread out her arms for the care.ss, 

Made still ami silent with excess 
/.)flovc and painful happiness. 

’I’he maid th.'it lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she g.aiiM, and kmwv her* not ; 

But Katiirc to lier heart (Muwxy’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year iVugot, 

How like 4 dream amwv ixeurring, 

As if again in every vein 
Hot mother’s milk was stirring ; 

With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringfi', 

As if she fain would have her nigli, 

Yet rear'd to meet the, whird eniiu'H.e, 

At once w'ith leva and awe oppre^t. 

Not so, L.adurhd r he conl<l 
Thotigh brightened with «iv.« lie grace, 

Uis own Y'tidilliun's eartl.iy fheo; 

Ho ran and held her i*' h;.<» bres'^t I 
Oh, joy above all jox s of heaven, 

Bv death alone to .itheis givtnj, 

This moment hath to him restor'd 
The early-lost, the long deploreil. 

They Mn who tell iw low; can die, 

With life all other passions flv 

All others are but vanity. 

In hokveu ambition eannot dwell, . 

Nor ATarioe iu the raolts of hell • 


Earthly, these passions of the earth, 

They perish where they have their birth, 
But love is indestructible. 

Its holy tlame for over burneth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retnrneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubleil guest. 

At tinriCH deceiv’d, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified. 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

But the harvest-time of love is there. 

Oh ! when a mother meets on liigh 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears. 
The day of woe, the watoliful night, 

Tor all her sorrow, all her tears. 

An over-payment of delight.” 

Such is the characteristic of Sou- 
they’s poetry. The grand maxim 
which he would inculcate is a belief in 
a graciously superintending Provi- 
dence ; that, whatever weal or woe 
betide, there is a power above by 
whom the righteous will never be for- 
saken, and by whom the wicked will 
full surely meet with due retribu- 
tion ; the sufrerings of the one being 
hut the necessary processes by which 
faith i.s tried, anrl the fiiithful are 
conducted to happiness ; and the vices 
of the other being the snares by which 
they are drawn into, and involved in, 
irretrievable perdition. Thus it is 
that his poems abound, not in the 
fierce passions which consumed the 
soul of Ilvron, and for wliich he but 
sought a vent vvIkmi he projected them 
from liiin.self ; nor in the voluptuous 
eflVminacy which has, in so many in- 
stances, polluted the pages of Moore, 
wliose descriptions of a sensual para- 
dise but too much l>t*tray a sympathy 
with the deliglits and endearments of 
the .sinners against llieir own souls ; 
but in the trials of virtue which has 
successfully surmounted the solicita- 
tions of impure desire, and the trinmplis 
of principle by which all the devices 
of the tempter were confounded, 
ilow heautifnlly is the protecting' 
influence of a pui e attachment e.\ctn- 
pljfied, when Thakiba is exposed to 
all the fisciuations of the Garden of 
Delights in Moharctl's palace, where 
females of surpassing beauty are thread- 
ing the mazy dance — 

“ Their ankb s bound with tinkling bells, 
kVhicii inaik; a modulating iiarnumy 

while 

**TrAn(«j[>areiit ganuents^ to the greedy eye 
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G«ve all tbeir Iiarlut limbs, 

Which writhed, in each immodest gcc^iuro 
skilled. 

With eager eyes the banqueters 
Fed on the sight impure.’* 

But in the heart of the youth of 
destiny far other feelings were awa- 
kened : 

His own Oneiza swam before his sight — 
Hia own Arabian maid, 
lie rose, and from the banquet-room be 
rushed, 

And tears streamed down bis burning cheek ; 
And nature, for a moment, woke the thougiit. 


And munnnroil, that, from all domestic joys 
Estranged, he wandered through the world 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 
tSon of llodeirah, not among thy crimes 
That murmur shall be wiitten !" 

Again, when he is tried by suffering, 
and Mohared bus him in a dungeon 
and ill chains, his deliverance and 
promotion to great honour being con* 
ditioncal upon his compliance with the 
behest.s of the regal voluptuary, how 
noble is hia response to the solioita* 
tions of the tempter • 


‘ Sultan Mohared — yes ! yon have me here, 

In chains ; but not forsaken, though oppressed ; 

Cast down, but not destroyed ; shall danger daunts 
Shall death dismay his soul who.so blood is given 
For God, and for his brethren of mankind? 

Alike rewarded in that noble caii.so, 

'i'lio patriot’s and the martyr’s wreath above 
Jivam Avith one glory ; think ye that my blood 
Shall quench the dreaded (lame : and know yc not 
'i'Imt leagued against ye an*, the just and wise, 

And all good actiom, of all ages past; 

Yea! your owu criiiics, and truth, and God in heaven.” 


Such wa.s the poetry of Robert 
Southey ; a poetry which recreates 
the moral sense, <and has for its object 
the development and purification of 
instincts and faculties Avhich would 
have remained, like veins in the block 
of marble, had they not been evoked 
and brought into light by Christianity. 
And had his Scotch critics felt its 
power, far different would have been 
their estimate of productions which 
all have a reference to that new state 
of being to which it teaches u.s to aspire. 

That certain kinds of poetry 
turally arise out of certain stages of 
society, is a truth very generally ac- 
knowleged by competent judges in 
such matters. And, if we remember 
rightly, the late Mr. Preston, in an 
essay which was published in an early 
volume of ** The Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” marked very 
clearly the distinction between the 
poetry of the Augustan age and that 
of the time of Homer. The latter, 
belonging to a stage of society when 
the physical powerji of man were 
more* necessary, and consequently in 
greater esteem, dwells much upon 
feats of strength and achievements of 
valour. MomeiSiis less fond of de- 
scribing the hero by what he thought 
or felt, than by what he did or suf- 
fered. Virgil, on the other hand, 
deals more in abstract passion, and 


traces the progress of the more re- 
ffned and delicate affections in the 
soul. And with good reason does he 
deviate, in this respect, from the ve- 
nerable Grecian. Man had become a 
more reflecting being ; his attention 
bad been more turned to the workings 
of his own mind ; and he could then 
pursue a train of thought, or follow a 
course of reasoning, with as much 
ease as he could, in the heroic ages, 
attend to the details of a chase. It 
was thereforo that poetry became 
more purely intellectual — that uassion, 
and ffieling, and sentiment becamo 
more immediately its object. And if 
we pursue the inquiry farther, and 
trace the change which has been made 
in the moral condition of man by 
Christianity, we shall And ample reason 
fur admitting that a new and an inte- 
resting fleld of observation has been 
opened to the poet and the philoso- 
pher, by the disclosure of sentiments 
and affections, and the practice of 
virtues, different from those in repute 
in the heathen world, and proceeding 
from motives more truly sublime and 
spiritual than any with which it was 
acquainted. 

Having thiis stited our views of the 
light ill which the poetry of this great 
man should have been viewed — ^but in 
whicti it was not viewed by the Pha- 
risees and Sadttvees of literaiure-«*we 
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A left ourselves but little space fur 
^4iclng the details of his domestic and 
.public life, as they may be gleaned 
Vrom the last two volumes of his “ Life 
and Correspondence.*' 

It is most truly observed by his son, 
that — 

“ A more thoroughly domestic ra.m, oy 
one more Himple in liis mode of living, it 
would be dilliaiit to picture; and the habits 
into whicii he settled liiiuself about tiiU 
time continued tlirongh lilb, unljriihen rogii- 
larity and unwcAriotl iivlu,-.tvy b»iing tiit*ir 
chief characteristics. ITahitiially an early 
riser, he never encroached upon tlic hours of 
the night ; mid tinding his iiighe.^l pleasure 
and his recreation in the very ]»nrsiiit*> neces- 
sary for earning itis daily hn ad, he \v.^s, j*ro- 
baldy, more contiiiiiully employed than any 
other writer of his gom ralion. ‘ My actions,’ 
he writes .ihoiit this time to a friend, * are 
ns n^gular as those of St. Dunstairs quart. v- 
boys. Three ivages of history artcr i^ivak- 
fabt (c(]Lnvalent to five in small (jiuirto 
printing); tlieii to transcribe and copy for 
thepresfl, or to make iny soh'ciions and l)i(j- 
grapiiies, or what else suits my humcuir, till 
dinner time; from dirin.T till lea I road, 
write letters, see the newspaper, aiul very 
often indulge in a sicata — for sleep agwes 


with me, and I have a good substantial 
theiin' to prove that it must ; for as a man 
who walks much rcfpiires to sit down and 
rest himself, so does the brain, if it be the 
part most worked, rcquii’c its repose. Well, 
after tea, I go to poetry, and correct, and re- 
write and copy till I am tired, and then turn 
to anything (daO till supper; and this is 
my life— wiiich, if it be not a very merry 
onV, is yet as happy as heart could wish. 
At least [ should think so if I had not once 
been happier ; and I do think so, except 
when tliut recollection conies upon me. And 
tlicii, when 1 ct'iise to bo cheerful, it is only 
to liocoino contemplative — ^to feel at times a 
wi-^ii that I was in tiiat state of existence 
wliicii passes not aivay : and tins always ends 
In a new impulse, to proceed, that I may 
leivft some duratde monument and some 
elhcitiit good behind me.* ” 

An old and rich uncle, John Sou- 
they, from whom he might have ex- 
pected something, died childless, mak- 
ing no mention of him in his will* His 
feelings on the occasion were expressed 
in the following lines, in which he 
connnunicated the event to a friend, 
by whom they were accidentally pre- 
served ; — 


“ So tliou art g(»ne at hu»t, old .Tolin, 
And habt left nil from mo : 

(jrod give thoo rest among (he blest — 
1 lay no blame to thei'. 


“ Nor marvel I, fur though one blood 
Tlirougii l)Otli emr veins was (lowing, 
Full Widl I know, old man, no hue 
From thee to me w'as owing. 

“ Thou hadst no anxious hopes for mo. 

In tiic winning years of infanev, 

No joy in my up-growing ; 

And wlicni from the w'orl I’s Injawn way 
I turned ’mid rugged paths a'»tray, 

No fears where 1 was going. 

“ It touched thee not if envy’s voice 
Was busy witii my name , 

Nor did it make tiiy heart n^joice 
To hear of my fair fume. 


“ Old man, thou licst upon tliy bier, 

And none for tliei- will shtd a tear ! 

They’ll give thiv a stately funeral, 

Wldi coach, and hearse, and plume and pall ; 

But they who follow will grieve no more 
Than the mutes who pace with their staves before. 
With a light heart and a cheerful face 
Will they put mourning on, 

And bespeak thee a marble monument, 

Ai:^ tbiuk nothing more of old John. 

“ An enviable desth is his, 

Who, leaving none to deplore him. 

Hath yet a joy in }i|a passing hour, 

Because all he loved have died him. 
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Thfl monk, too, hath a joyful eiul, 

And well may welcome death like a friend, 

When tiie crucifix close to his Iwarc is press'd, 

And ho piously crosses his anus on his breast 

And the brethren stand round him and sing him to rest, 

And tell hitn, as sure iie belic^'cs, that anon, 

Keceiviiig his crown, he shall sit on his throne, 

And oiug in tlie choir of the blest. 

“ But a hopeless .<iorrow it strikes to the heart, 

To think how men like tlieo depart. 

Unloving and joyh ^s was thy Uie, 

(Tiilanicntcd was thine end ; 

And neither in tins world nor the next 
Hadst thou a single friend : 

None to weep for thoc on earth, 

None t«) greet tlioo in heaven’s hall ; 

I'ather and niutluT, sister and brother — 

Thy heart had lieen shut to them all. 

“ Alas, old man, that this should lx* ! 

One brotlier had raiscxl up seed to thee ; 

And hadat thou, in tiicir hour of iiihhI, 
riierislied that dead brother’s seed, 

Tiirown wide thy doors, and called them in, 
llo^v happy thiuo old age had bt^n ! 

T^ou wurt a barren tree, around whose trunk, 

Needing supiiort, our tendrils should have clung ; 

Then had lliy sapless lioughs 
With buds of hope and gonial fruit bct n hung ; 

Yea, with undying flowers. 

And wreaths for ever young.’’ 

But ho had the true riches — a previous knowledge of him, solicited 
healthy mind, an honest heart, arising his udvico, submitting to him sotne of 
reputation, and an approving con- his productions, he was equally kind 
science. and encouraging, and wrote to him. 

When wo consider his pressing oc- timidst all his heavy labours, with a 
( sifiations, and the value of his time fulness of affectionate interest such as 
It* himself and those who were depen- a father might feel for a promising 
iK-nt upon him, it is amazing how and favourite son. The youth entered 
3ijuch of it he was able to devote to the university, and would, in all human 
!.e good of others. To that most likelihood, have been a distinguished 
amiable and promising young person, ornament of his country, had notiPho 
ivirke White, only known to him by his keenness of his intellectual ardour been 
genius and his virtues, he was, while an over-match for his vital powers. 
)te lived, a friend and counsellor ; and He perished, as poor Kirke White did, 
when mental powers, tasked too se- in the blossom of his hopes, affording 
verely, hurried him prematurely to the another instance to the many already 
grave, the poet mourned over him as on record, of victims to the eager pur- 
a kindred spirit gone to his everlasting suit of university honours, which all 
rest ; and volunteered to collate and who are acquainted with college life 
edit his Remains," prefixing to them in any of our three great universities 
a biographical notice, by which he had must know, and the remembrance of 
the happiness of realising a consider- which so often passes like a shadow 

able sum for the beitefit of his family. over them when they review their col- 

Other instances are on record which lege recollections, 
prove the heartiness of his good-will Meanwhile the indefatigable poet 
to direct and benefit struggling genius, was busy with bis more imperious la- 
To Ebenezer Elliott his letters are hours. He was adding daily to the 
many, and his advice excellent ; and stores of knofjiedge which were to 
doubUess that hard-handed and soft- furnish the materials for a history of 
hearted individual appreciated them as Portugal. He was consuming many 
they deserved. To a Mr. Duseautoy, a i|reary hour upon notices of current 
a young gentleman, who withouttany literature, by which he enriched, much 
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more than they enriched him, the 
various periodicals of the day. Of 
the various hostile criticisms >vhich 

Thalaba” «nd *' Madoc’* had pro- 
voked, he had to encounter the buz- 
zings and the stings, against which no 
stoiciciin could have steeled any mind, 
for their ability was in some instances 
e(jual to their malignity. And Ke- 
hatna" was in hand, from which, such 
was the damaging influence of the 
“Edinburgh Review** upon his repu- 
tation, whatever might be his anticipa- 
tions of future fame, he could look for 
little present emolument. It appear- 
ed — and justified both his hopes and 
his fears. 

This poem, probably the most strik* 
ing and original of any that he had 
yet dosigne<l, encountered a perfect 
tornado <»f hostility from his old 
enemy, the late Lord Jeffrey. The 
moral whieh it aimed to inculcate 
was, the uilimate triumph of sulTering 
virtue, and tlie* ultimate defeat fiml 
punishment of long-lrimnphant god- 
lessness and malignity. Into the details 
of its execution wcc.innot enter ; hut 
ono passage W(3 must give, as a lair 
specimen of the metre and stylo ; 
and we give it the more especialiyi be- 
cause it is the one which the reviewer 
selects as an example of the crudest 
and the silliest ab.surdity. The reader 
.shall judge for himself, 

Keharaa, glorying in his power, and 
proceeding in a career of coiupiest by 
which he fondly hopes to achieve ini- 
iijU^taUty and omnipotence, is wounded 
in the tenderest part by one, who, to 
save his child from attempted viola- 
tion, kills his son. 'fhe shade of the 
dead Arnalan is evoked, and asked 
what his all-powerful Either shall do 
for him to soothe his troubled spirit. 
H© asks for revenge ; the vengeance 
of intense and never-ending agony 
upon him by whom he was deprived of 
life. It is “The Curse” by vvhicli 
this wish was to be gratified, which wo 
now desire to submit to t!ie judgment 
of the reader, who, to understand it 
aright, must project himself into tho 
spirit of the scene, and become, us it 
were, « en rapport** with the de- 
scriber* 

1» ttie baMUsk gAico of the en- 
cbonter, Ladorlad foresees bis doom ; 
although no intimation of the agonies 
which await him is to be found in tbe 
commencing words of the imprecation, 


which, as it were, shield him against 
all human accidents, and rivet him to 
life, but only to be the subject of the 
most intense and enduring tortures. 
They are smoother than oil, and yet 
they are very swords. Wrath com- 
pressed scintillates through them. 
Apparently fraught with blessings, 
they are the studied result of ven- 
geance the most ruthless dallying 
with its victim, while fixing and pre- 
paring him for the fatal blow. And 
when the collected thunder does hurst 
forth, it is as though Omnipotence 
itself were almost bafHed by the greedy 
and gluttonous spirit of revenge ; and 
expression breaks down in its attempt 
to convey, in adequate terms, the in- 
satiable in.ilignity of tho fcdl avenger. 
Foi* a moment, utterly heedless of 
Ladurlad's cries for mercy — 

“ Silent he stood, 

Rut in no mood of niowy, 

In no hesitating llu)ii};ht 
( )f ri^ht and juslie(>. At the length he raised 
Jli> brow, ut unr(‘l!ix(<l, his lips unclosed. 
And, uttiTod iVnm the heart, 

‘Witli tljo ulioh*. feeling of his soul oiiforood, 
Tile gathered vengeance came ! — 

“ 1 charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 

Krom stone ancl from wood, 

From fire and from Hood, 

From the serpent’s loolh, 

Anti the beast of blow I ; — 

From sickness I churm thcc, 

And lime shall not hurin thee : 

Rut earth, which is mine, 

Its fruits shall deny llice; 

And water shall bi^ar me, 

And know thee, and i!y thee ; 

And iho winds shall not touch thee 
When they blow by theti, 

And the dews shall not wet thee 
Wbctu they fall nigh tliee; — 

Thou shalt call uptm deatli 
To release thee— in vain I 
For lliy pain shall remain, 

While Kehama shall reign, 

With .a (ire in thy iieart, 

And a lire in thy brain ; — 

And sleep siialkobey me, 

And visit thee never j 
And the curse sdiall be on thee, 

For ever and ever I" 

The victim reels under the impreea- 
tloQ. All iib momentarity, unrealised 
around him. But tbe curse has taken 
possession. He sooH feels Its terrible 
reality ; and that of his torments ^ere 
shall he no end 
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There, where the curao hail stricken 
> him, 

There stood the miserable man ! 

Tlierc stootl Ladiu’lad ! 

AVith loose, arms, 

And eyes of idiot ■\vanderi% I 

“ Was it a dream ? Alas ! 

He heard the river tlow ; 
lie heartl the crumbling of liie pile ; 
lie heanlthc rustling' of the wind, which 
bhoWOR'd 

The lliin, while ashes roimd ; — 

There, motionless, lie stood — 

As if lie wislicd it were a dream ; 

And feared to move, 

Lest he shuLild prove 
The actual misery ; — 

And .still, at times, he met Kehnma's eye ; 
Kehuma's eye, that fasleiicd on him 
still.” 

And now we leave the reader to 
jud^jo between Soutliey and his re- 
viewer. Not such was Walter Savage 
Laudor, to vvliose encouriigeinoiit wo 
are chiefly indebted for that completion 
and publication of the noble poem, 
liut we shall suffer the poet to speak 
for himself. He thus writes to his 
friend Bedford, in a letter bearing date 
April 20, 1608 . 

*‘At Bristol I met with the man of all 
others whom I was most desirous (»f lueet- 
iug, —Iho only man living of wIkiso praibC I 
was ambitious, or uhost* c('n«iure would have 
hiiniblod ino. Vou will bo curious to know 
wlio this could be. yavsge Ijundor, tlic 
author of (h-bir, a poem which, unk&.s you 
have heard mo spoak of it, you Jiavc proba- 
bly never iieard of at all. 1 never stiw any 
one. mom unlike myself in every prominent 
part of hiiuian charactiT, nor any one wlio 
so conlially and iiistinetivoly agreed with me 
on so many of the mo.st important subjects, 
1 have often said before we met, that I would 
walk forty miles to see him ; and having seen 
him, 1 would gladly walk fourscore to see 
him again. Uc talked of Thalubn, and I 
told him of the series of mythological p(x.'ms 
which I had planned, — mentioned some of 
the leaning incideni.s on which tiny were to 
have Ucn formed, and al.io told him for wlmt 
reason they were laid aside ; — iu plain Bng- 
lish, that ! could not aflbnl to write them. 
I-andor’a reply was, * Go on with them, and 
I will pay for printing them, as many as 
you will write and as many cot>ies as you 
please.* 1 had reconciled myself to my abdi- 
cation (^if the pliraae may be allowable), ami 
urn not sure that this princely offer has not 
done me miiichief ; for it has awakened in mo 
oH dreams and Imijca which had been laid 
aside, and a stinging desire to go on, for the 
8ak»4d’ showing him poem after |K>ein, and 


saying. ‘ f'need not accept your oflfer, but I 
have uono this because you mode it.* It is 
.V'mething to bo praised by one^s peers; ordi- 
nary praise 1 regard as little as or^uary 
.nbusi‘. God bless you !'* 

In politics, his coi^otures wore 
singularly sagacious. At a very early 
period of the peninbular war, he thus 
writes to Coleridge in the June of 
1808 

One hardly dares to imlulgc a liupo ; but 
if Europe is to bo redeemed in our days, you 
know it 11.13 always been my opinion that the 
work of deliverance would begin in Spain. 
And now that its unlmppy government has 
eominittod siiicid»‘, the Spaiiiarib* liavo got 
rill of their worst enemy.” 

To Grosvenor Bedford ho writes, in 
the November following’: — 

“ AVliat I feel about Sftaiii, you know ; 
w'hat 1 think about it is this — the country 
has much to suffer ; in all probability Ihero 
will be many and divadful defeats of the 
patriots, and such scenes as have never been 
witnessed in J'lurope .slnco the deslruction of 
Saguntnin and Xunianlia, may, perhaps, Iks 
renewed then*, .loseph will very likely bo 
crowned at Madrid, and many of us may 
give up the eansu of Spanish indepomlenco as 
lost. But so surely as (hxl livctli, and the 
»Si>irit of (Jod livctli and movetli in tho hearts 
of men, so surely will that country evcuiuuliy 
Work out iu own redemption.” 

Thi.s was written while the “ Quar- 
terly Revii'W ” was being projected, a 
publication in which it was intended 
that he .‘ihould hear a part. At fifst 
he feared that it might nut be suffi- 
ciently independent in its politics to 
enable him to contribute to it with 
perfect satisfaction. His son tells us 
that — 

“ Tho circumstance of tlierc being reason 
to cxtiect ‘political information to be com- 
municated from authentic sources,’ seemed to 
%im to imply that silence would be observed 
oil .such points it might he nnpleashig to 
the ministry to liavc strongly animadverted 
upon, and ho conscipieiitly expresses these 
fears to !Mr. Bedford in the strong language 
ho naturally used to a familiar correspondent. 
Tliis produced a further exposition of the 
principles upon which the ‘ lieviow ’ wns to bo 
conducted; and his nsply will show, that 
notwithstanding 0eHe passing doubts, he 
entered at Uie first heartily and aealowsJy 
into the plan. 

“ It is however right to state, that at no 
period could the ‘Quarterly Beview’ be said 
jittrfy to represent my father’s ophaions, 
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politioal or othorwlae, anil g«*at ii^Mstjcc xvas 
often done him both by imputing articles to 
him which he never wrote, and also by sup- 
posiiig that, in those known to be hia, all 
his mind had appeared. The truth was, as 
his letters will show, that his views on most 
subjects, M'hile from this time they gradually 
drew nearer to those of the Tory party, yet 
occasionally differed Avidely from them, and 
most certainly wero never those of a blind, 
time-serving, and indiscriminating allegiance. 
Ill his contributions to the ‘ Quarterly iteview* 
these differences of opinion were broadly 
stated, and measures often recominoudod of 
n very different character to those Aviiich that 
party adopted. This niiglit bo, and probably 
was, soinetinu^ done in a manner whicfi 
admitted, and, perhaps, required, the editttr's 
correction ; but it Avould seem tliat Giiford 
liad u lioavy and unsparing hand in tliesc 
matters, and my father froqnently .and bitterly 
complains of the mutilation of his papers, and 
of their being tamed down to the measure of 
the polities the ‘ lleview’ was intended to lepre- 
scii^ and ganged often by niiriistcrial liinidity. 
This, it appears from the following loiter, he 
npprchcmiiHl Avould sometimes be the case, 
but not to the extent to v hieh it was subse- 
quently carried : — 

“*To Grosvenor C, Dr l/ordf Esq» 

«“Nov. 17, 1808. 

*“My Dbah (Irosvrnoii, — You have 
taken what 1 said a little too seriously ; that 
is, you have given it moi*e thought than it 
deserved. The case stands thus : you wish 
to serve the public, ministers y\ i.^h to serve 
themselves ; and so it liappens tiiat^ Jiint at 
this time, the two objects arc the same. 1 
nm very Willing to travel with them as far 
as Ave are going the same Avny, and, when 
our roads separate, shall of course leave 
them.’ ” 

In this great periodical, it is unne- 
cessary to say, ho continued to write 
while he was able to wield a pen. 
In fact, his receipts from it constituted, 
fur a long time, the principal part of 
his subsistence. 

But we must not omit a curious 
fact which came to light while he was 
proceeding in his history of Brazill, 
which shows the caution to be used in 
adopting, without severe scrutiny, the 
translations or the compilations of Ro- 
mish writers. He thus writes to his 
brother, a naval lieutenant, in a letter 
bearing date January 10, 1809:—. 

I made an important discovery rc1ati\'c 
to De lATy— one of xiei§t best printed au- 
thorities— this tnomiiig. This autlior, avUo 
a Frenchuuui, was a very faithful 
his own Froncii into JLatin, 
1 used the Latin edition in De Bov’s 


collection, — ^ a'ou remomber the lK)ok with 
those hideous prints of the sav.igcs at their 
cannibal feasts ; William Taylor laid hands on 
tlie French book, and sent it me ; it arrived last 
Thursday only ; and I, in transcribing Avith 
my usual scrupulous accuracy, constantly 
referred to this origimd, because I knew that 
when an autlior translates his OAvn book, lie 
often alters it, and therefore it aa'iis probable 
that I might sometimes find a diflference 
Avorthy of notice. Well, I found my oavii 
references to the iminber of the chapter 
Avrong ; for the iirst time it past Avidl enough 
for a blutiiler, though I wondered at it a little, 
being remarkably exact in these things ; the 
second time 1 thoiiglit it vcry*extraordiiiary ; 
and a third instance made me quite certain 
that something Avas Avrong, but that the fault 
Avas not in me. Upon examination, it 
appeared that a avIioIc chapter, and that 
chapter tlie most important as to tiic Instorieul 
part of the volume, had been omitted by Do 
IW, l>ocansc ho Avas a Catholic, De Lory a 
Ilngucnot, and this chapter exposed the 
A'illany of Villogagnon, who Aveiit to BiMzil 
expressly to establish an asylum for tlie 
lliigiienots ; Avhcu there, AA'-as Avon o\'cr by 
the Guises, apostatised, and thus ruined a 
colony, which must else inevitably liaA'o 
nuido Uio do Janeiro noAV tbc capital of a 
French, instead of a rortiiguese empire, 'flic 
main facts T liad coll.*cted before, and clearly 
iiiider.Ktooil ; but tlie kna\'ery of a Konun 
(,’atlM)lic editor had thus nearly deprived mo 
of iny best an«l fullest authority, and of some 
very material cinuimstanecs, for no one luis 
1 ‘A'er yet suspected this colh'ction of being 
otherwise than faitlifnl, though it is now 
more than two hundred years old. Sec hero 
tlie ni'cessity of tracing everything to the 
fonnhiin-head Avhen it is possildo.” 

Speaking of a review of Miss 
Owenson (the present Lady Morgan), 
AA'hich appccared in the « Quarterly,’* 
he says : — 

“I could haA'o Avishod that this ‘Review* 
had lass resembled the ‘ Kdinbnrgli ’ in the tone 
ami temper of its critioisms. That book of 
Miss Uweiison's is, T dare say, very bad both 
ill manners and morals ; yet, hml it fallen 
irilo my hands, f tiiiiik I could have told her 

in such a bpirit, that she iiersclf would 
hai^o believed iiio, and might have profited 
by the censure. Tlie same quantity of rain 
Avliich Avould clear a ffower of its blights, 
will, if it falls heavier and harder, wash the 
roots bare, and beat the blossoms to the 
ground.” 

Ills friend Landor wonders how he 
can be engaged, with all hts other 
avocations, upon two long poems at 
the same time. His answer is 

“Yon wonder that I can think of two 
poeois at once *, it proceeds from weakness, 
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not from strength. I conW not s-tand tho 
^nthiuous excitement which you have gpone 
through in your tragedy: in me it woukl 
not work itself off in tears ; the te.ir 3 would 
flow while ill the act of eomitONition, .".mI 
*WOuld leave behind a throbbing hend ajid a 
whole system in the highest state of nervous 
excitability, which would sooii induce diseuso 
ill one of its most fearful fo>'iii». From sudi 
A state 1 recovered in 1800 by t'> 

Portugal, and smMenly changing iliinato, 
occupation, and all internal objects: ami 1 
have kept it off since by a good intollectiuil 
regimen.*’ 

Of Shelloy he writes in tlie January 
of 1812:— 

“Here is a man at Ivobuick, who acta 
upon ino .as iny own ghost would do. IIo 
is just what I was im 17'<-i. IJis name is 
Shelley, son to the member for Shorehain ; 
with £ti000 a year entailed upon liim, ami 
as much more in his (VitheFs power to eut oil*, 
licginning with romanc<‘S of gl)(»sts ami 
uuinler, and with poetry at Kton, he p.vsod, 
.at Oxford, into mcta[»hy8ies ; I'rintcil half-a- 
dozen pages, W'hieh he entitled ‘The Neee.isity 
of Atheism sent one anonymously to (!oplc- 
stone, in cxiJOetation, 1 sufipose, of convert- 
ing him ; w.a3 C'X[)f'lle»l in conscipjcnee ; mar- 
ried a girl of seventeen, jiftor being turned 
out of doors by his father; and here they botli 
are, in lo<lgings, living upon £2U0 a year, 
which her father allows tiiem. lie is come 
to the fittest physician in tlie world. At 
present he has got to the Pantheistic st.^go 
<if piiilosophy, and, in the course of a week, 
1 expect h(? will be a llevUlcyan, for I havo 
put him upon a coulee of HerUelcy. It h:is 
surprised him a good deal to meet, for tho 
tir&t time in his life, Vith a man who per- 
fectly undi-rstands him, .and does him full 
justict'. I tell him that all the ditlercnccj 
between us is that he is nineteen, and 1 am 
thirty-seven ; ami I dare .say it will not be 
very long before I shall succeed in convincing 
him that ho may be a true philosopher, aiul 
do a great deal of good, with £G,000 a year ; 
the thought of w'hich troubl(» him a great 
deal more at present th.an ever tho want of 
slxpeiioo (for 1 have known such a want) 
did me. . . . God help us ! the world 

wants mending, though he did not set abrmt 
it exactly in the right way. God bless you, 
Grosvenor !’* 

The following is his estimate of tho 
comparative merits of Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool, We believe it to be 
strictly correct 

“ Pcrccvars death was one of the severest 
losses that England has ever sustained. He 
was a man who not only desired to act well, 
but desired it .ardently; his heart always 
strengthened his understanding, and gave 


him that power which rose always to the 
measure of the occasion. ]x»nl Livortx»ol is 
a coW m.w ; you may convince his ntider<* 
st'iiKiiug, but yon can only obti^in an inert 
assent where zealous ca-o])cration is wanted. 
It is, Iiowover, enough for ut to know whai 
ought to be (lone: the how ami the when 
are in the hands of One who knows when 
and how it may be done best. Oh ! if this 
world ours were but well cultivated, ami 
wiv,k;d well, how like ihc ganlcu of ICdeii 
migl'.t it he made ! Its evils might almost 
iKi reduced to phybioal siillering and dcatli ; 
the ftwiner coMtinu:i11y dimiiiisliing, ami tho 
latter, always indeed an awful thing, but yet 
to be »;onverted into hope ami joy.” 

Tliat Southey should have rejoiced 
intensely at the termination of tho 
war (aa it did terminate, in the com- 
plete overthrow of the tyrant hy whom 
the Continent was held spell-bound) 
and the restoration of social order, 
could have surprised no one who knew 
how frequently ho ]>rerlicted these re- 
sults, and how earnestly he had con- 
jured the honest public men of all 
parties to forget their diflerencea, and 
make a vigorous effort against the 
common enemy. Bonaparte he re- 
garded as an impel sonation of evil, 
trulhlcs.s, faithless, ruthless, bloody ; 
and he himself entertained no more 
doubt of his final overthrow than ho 
did that there was a God in heaven. 
But the whole utilitarian and mate- 
riali.st school of philosophers regarded 
him quite in another light. The great 
political meteor who had affrighted 
the nations, and, from his horrid hair, 
shook pestilence and war, they looked 
upon as a new sun in the firmament, by 
whom it sold glories were to be obscur- 
ed. They believed that his mission of 
destruction was the necessary precur- 
sor of his mission of regeneration ; and 
that, when old things bad thus been 
made to pass away, we should have a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
liberty alone should dwell. When it 
is considered that the parties by whom 
bis fortunes as an author had been 
seriously blighted were sharers in 
these opinions, the readier cannot be 
surprised that he should have doubly 
rejoiced, in the falsification of their 
predictions, and the fulfilment of hU 
own. His son writes 

“ How deep at# interest my father had 
taken in tho protracted contest lietwecn 
France and England, the reader has seen ; 
nor will ho, I think, if well acquainted with 
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tbe events of those timtw, anfl the state of 
feeling common among j'ouiig nun of the 
more oAucatwl classes at the close of the l^t 
centui*y, l»o aj,>t to I'cnsurc him as grossly in- 
coirsistfiit^ bei*au8e ho condomnefl the war at 
its outset, ami augured well at the com- 
mcncomont of Bonaparte’s career, and yet 
could earnestly «lcsire that war, in its later 
stages, * to he carried on with nil tiie heart, 
and all the soul, and all the etrength of this 
mighty empire,’ and could rejoice in the 
downfall 

* Of Idm, who, vUilo Europo crouolicd iinflcr h!s 
rod, 

rut his trutit ill his fortune, ami nut in lus Ood/ 

For the original commencement of the wav 
in 17')‘2-3 had been the combination of other 
Kuropenii pow'cra against revolutionary 
Franco— a diivc.t act of nggre^^ion sup- 
])ortcd by Kngland, which w(»uld now le 
coiidomiied by most men, and was tlu-u na- 
turally denounced by all thoso who partook, 
in any degree, of Kcptiblicau fcvliiig. IlsiL 
in tlu! hipS'O <»f years tlic merits of the ♦•on- 
teai booainu i|uito altered ; and from about 
the time when lh.inap.ulo a^slllued the impe- 
rial crown, all liis acts ^v(‘l•o iuarked by 
nggressiv<*ne.sy uml ov»-ri»eiiri'ig ir^urpalion. 
Not to npettk of those p»>rsyual crimes which 
turned my father’s feelings towards the man 
into intense ahhorrenci', his political measures 
with respei't t») Switz-erlaiul, Holland, Kg}'pt, 
and Malta were those of an unscrupui<m8 aiul 
flinhitioufl <'on((iieror ; and the iiivaiioti of 
J’ortugal, witli his insolent 1 reacliorv tov\arJ 3 
the Hpanish royal family, imule his iniquity 
inloleralde. Tliu real diii’erunee between my 
father and the mass of writers and sjieakcrs 
in iCngiaiul at. that Lime, was, that lie never 
laid aside a linn liclicf tliat the. r«’ovid‘ iiw of 
(lod would put an end to Napoleon’s wickcsl 
care.cr, and that it W'as the ofliec of (ireat 
Britain to be the principal instrnnieiit of that 
Frovtilencc. 

** Bnt in a\ldition lo the national feelings 
of joy and triumph at the 8uceo,ssfal termina- 
tion of this long and arduous warfare, my 
father had some grounds for rejoicing moro 
]K><'nliar to himself. Wlicn one large and 
infineutial portii»n of the community, sup- 
ported by the ‘Kdinburgh lieviow,’ progno.s- 
ticiited constantly the hopelessness of tliew’ar, 
the certain triumph of Bona])arte, and eajH.*- 
rially the tolly of hoping to drive liim out of 
Spain — when their language was, ‘ Frano«» 
has conquered Kuropo ; this i'= the me- 
lancholy trutli j shut our c* cs to it aa 
we may, there can bo no doubt about 
the matter ; for tlie pr.ytnt, pi*ace and 
submission must her tlo lot of tlio van- 
qui.Hhed;* he had st‘/ud forth tunuiig the 
Iraldost and most promineni of those who 
uigetl vigorous ineasims. and prophesied 
dual success. And well might he now 
rejoice— kindle upon Skiddaw the symbol 
of triumph; and when contrasting the Ian- 


guago he bad held w'ith tlwt of those per- 
sons, exclaim, * Was I wrong ? or has the 
event, corresponded to this confidence ” 

The account of the bonfire upon 
Skiddaw, above alluded to^ we must'* 
present to the reader as he himself 
describes it in a letter to his brother^ 
Dr. Southey. When we consider the 
scene> the occasions and the actors en- 
g.M^ed in it, it will be read with in- 
tense interest, and not more by the 
present, than by gtnierations to come : 

“Monday, the 21st of August, w'os not 
a more remarkable day in your life than it 
was in that of my ncighbonr Skiddaw, who 
is a much older personage. The weather 
served for our boiitiro, and never, 1 ludiovo, 
was Mich an assemblage upon such a spot. 
'J’o my litter a.>tojil 5 hmcnt, Jjord fciuiulcrlin 
rode up, .-md Lady S., who had endea- 
vmiroil to ili.ssuade me from going a.s a thing 
t<»o d.mgi'rous, joined the walking party. 
Wordsworth, W’itU hi.s 'wife, sister, and eldoAt 
hoy, came ovjt on pnrptwc. .binie.s Bo.s- 
wellarrivc<l that morning at the SniiileriinV. 
JCdith, the rt(‘nhoi*a, I'kUth May, and ll«*rbcrt 
ivcre my convoy, with our three maid-ser- 
vants, some of oiir neighboiu*s, some adven- 
turous Lakers, and Mes.srs. Bug, Tag, and 
Boptail, inarlc up the rest of the a.^sembly. 
Wc roustcil beef and boiled plum-innl(iing.4 
llure ; sung ‘ CJod save the king ’ round the 
most furious body of tl.uning tar- barrels that 
I ever saw ; drank a huge wotiden bowl of 
]nuich; tired cannon at ev'ory li'Mltb, with 
three times three, ami rolled l.irge bln/ing 
balls of tow uml turpentine down the steep 
side of the mountain. The cO'cet was grand 
beyond imagination. ’ We formed a huge 
circle round the mn.-st intense liglit, and be- 
hind us MMS an iinmcastirabltt arch of the 
must inh'tisu darkness, for our Ijonlire fairly 
put out the moon. 

“ T'hc only mishap whicli' occurred '^vill 
make n iimioiH anecdote in the life of a great 
po< t, if .lames Iloswoll, after the example of 
his fat her, kcpp-ctii a diaiy of the sayings of 
remarkablG men. ^Vl^cn we were craving 
for the punch, a i-ry went forth that the 
kettle luul hoen knocked over, 'with all the 
boiling water I t.'olonol Barker, as Boswell 
named the Jjenhora, from her having had the 
Ciimuiund on this occasion, immediately in- 
stituted a strict inquiry to discover the cul- 
prit, from a 8u.spiciun that it might have 
been done in mischief, water, as you know, 
bdng a commodity not easily replaced on 
the summit of Skiddaw. The persons about 
the fire declared it was one of the gentle- 
men — tiny did not know his name ; hut he 
had u red cloak on ; they pointed him out in 
the circle. The red cloak (a maroon one of 
Edith’s) identified him ; Wordsworth had 
got hold of it, and was equipped like a S]^- 



iiish Doa->by no moans the worst figure hi 
tbe company. He fiad commiiteU tills fdtal 
foLux paty and thought to slink off iindis- 
oovered. Bat as soon as, in my inquiries 
couceniing the pimcli, I leanunl his guilt 
from the Seniiorii, I went rmiml to all our 
party, and coinmuiiicated tlw discovery, and 
getting them about him, I punished him 
by singing a parody, ivhicli timy all joined 
in : * 'Twas ifou that kicked the kcttlo down ! 
’twas 3'ou, sir, you!’ ’ 

This was probably the^ijiost joyous 
ami liappy period of his exiptencu. Ills 
health was goo(l> his reputation was 
highf his circumstances were com- 
paratively easy ; his reputation had 
risen above the obscurations of party 
and prejudice, and he could (piictiy 
look down upon the slanderers, both 
literary and political, by whom he had 
been defamed, with a scorn which 
cuinpassionatod, even more than it 
condemned them. Despite the venial 
errors of his youth, he could look hack 
upon a life devoted to the promotion 
of truth and loyalty, of religion and 
virtue. In politics his aspirations had 
been gratified, and bis preilictions 
realised, to the confusion of those who 
ha<l calculated upon different results, 
and were, in truth, to bo numbered 
amongst the allies of the common 
enemy, llis children were growing 
up ill happiness and in promise around 
him ; and, in truth, it might be said, 
who so blest as he. 

The following we extract from his 

Pilgrimage to VV’aterloo.'’ lie de- 
scribes the greetings of his family upon 
his approadi to his own house on his 
return. We regret exceedingly that 
wo cannot give the whole description 
of this touching scene, as this poem is 
less known than any of his others to 
the general reader 

“ 0 joyful hour, when to oiir longing houie 

'I’ue loug-cxpected wheels at length 
drew iiigli, 

When tlic first sound went forth, ' They 
come, they come !’ 

And hope's iiiipatienco (piickcu’d every 
eye ! 

Never had man whom Heaven would heap 
with bibs 

More glad return, more happy hour than 
this. 

** Aloft on yonder bench, with arms 
dbpread, 

Hy boy stood, shouting there his father’s 
name, 

TTaving hb hat around hb happy head ; 


And lltcre, a younger group, hb sbtere 
came : 

Smiling tVy 'stoo*! with looks of pioaseil 

\\ hile tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

Soon »dl and each came crowding round 
tc> share 

The cordial greeting. tI»o beloved siglit ; 
AVliat welioininga of hand and lip worn 
lln*re ! 

And wli«*u tho ;!0 overflmvings of dcdiglit 
Sub5iiiled to a sense of (juiet Idiss, 
idfo iufli no purer, dwper happines^t.” 

Hut soon he was to feel a pang, and 
a shallow was to pjiss over him, which 
darkened nil his rcinaining days. Tim 
youth above alludiMl to was one of 
those rare and gifted spirits, full of 
promise both of worth iiud (Mnineiice, 
who are somethnos lent to doating 
parents to be, fora brief season, their 
hope and their joy, i)ut only, when 
their hearts begin to lean too fondly 
up(m them, to he snaUduMl away, lie 
was In'* father's pupil and playmate. 
Every day was developing faculties 
and affections which imule liiin more, 
beloved; ami it was not until Ids 
powers, l)oth moral and intollectmd, 
had become not only ** household 
words,” but began to attract the ad- 
miration of strangers, that 

A vratiteful >ua1a<1y bognii 
To prey upon hliii," 

and the troubled and .anxioUvS parents 
became tremblingly solicitous for the 
safety of their darling child. All was 
soon over. "J'l dr worst fears wt ro 
reali.scd. On tlm l7th of April, I8lfi, 
Herbert Southey, then in his tenth 
year,l>re<ithedhis lost, leaving u family, 
\vh<» had so short a time before been 
at the summit of bappine.ss, steeped in 
afllietion, of which, until the dawn of 
that other life, when those whom death 
hath separatod shall bu united, there 
could be no end. To soothe and miti- 
gate such calamities the lenient hand of 
time does much ; but its office is not 
to obliterate them. The aching void 
will always be felt, until we shall have 
learned that our saddest bereavements 
are intended to wean us from terrene 
enjoyments, to teach us, by powerful 
experience, to set our affections on 
tilings above, not on things of tho 
earth, and that where our treasure is 
there should our hearts be also. 

The following extracts from the 
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pc^ft’s 1( tt(T9, «rittrn »mti;ediiit(-I,Y aftf-r 
thia afilioting event, possess a touching 
interest :— 

“ My dkah Bki'kobu,— ITcro ia an «ul 
of hope and of fear, bul not of auiloring. His 
siiffcrinfca, however, are over, and, thank 
God, Ilia jjasaage was perfectly easy. He 
fell asleep, and is now in a bettor state of ex- 
istence, for whieli his nature was more fitted 
than for this. You, more than most men, 
can tell what 1 have lost, and vet you arc far 
from knowing hdw large a portion of my 
hopes and happiness will bo laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For years it has been my 
daily prayer that 1 might be. spared this 
aflliction. 

“ I am much rciluee<l in body by this long 
and sore siifibring, but 1 am perfectly re- 
signed, and do not give way to grief. 

“ I will not venture, to relate tho boy’s 
conduct during his whole illness. 1 dare not 
trust myself to attempt this. Hut nothing 
could b‘i more rahn, more patient, nuirccol- 
lcctc<1, more dutiful, more admirable. 

Gh ! th.at I may he abh. to leave this 
count ly ! The wound will I’.evor close while 
I remain in it. You would wonder to swj 
mo, how composed I am. I'hank God, I 
can control myself for the sake of others ; 
hut iti.s a life* long grief, and do what 1 can 
to lighten it, tho burden will be as heavy as 
1 can bear.*' 

“My I)K.\u Gko.svenou,— Wherefore do 
I M'ritc to you ? Alas, becau.s(! 1 know not 
wliat to do. To-morrow, perhap.'^, m.iy 
bring with it soinothing like the beginning 
of relief. To-day i hope I shall supiwrt my- 
self, or rather that God will support me, for 
1 am weak as a child, in body even more 
tlian in nlind. My limbs tremble under me ; 
long anxiety has wasted me to the bone, and 
1 fear it will be long before grief will suffer 
me to recruit. I am seriously apprehensive 
for the shock which my healtli seems to 
have sustained; yet 1 am wanting in no 
effort to appear calm and to console others ; 
and those who are about me give me credit 
for a fortitude which 1 do not possess. Many 
blessings are left ms — abundant blessings, 
more than I have daserved, more than I had 
ever reason to expect or oven to hope. I 
have strong ties to life, and many duties yet 
to ])erform. jBcliove me, 1 see these things 
as they ought to be seen. Keason will do 
something, Ttee more, ReHgion most of all. 
The loss is butfor this woitd ; but as long as 
1 remain In tills world 1 sliall fee) it. 

“ Some way my fetdings will vent tliera- 
selvea. I have thougtit of endeavouring to 
direct their course, and may, perhaps, set 


al out a mmitn'cnt in verec for him and for 
in 3 *self, which may make our memories in- 
6€}>arab1e. 

“Tl'.ere would be no wisdom in going 
from home. The act of returning to it would 
undo ail the benefit 1 might receive from 
change of circumstance for some time j et. 
ICdltli feels this ; otherwise, perhaps, we might 
have gone to visit Tom in hi.s new habitation. 
Summer is at hand. While there was a hoijc 
of Herbert’s recover}', this was a frequent 
subject of plca.-!iirahlo consideration ; it is 
now a painful thought, and 1 look forw'ard 
with a sense of fear to the season which 
brings with it life «md joy to those who arc 
capable of receiving them. You, more than 
most nun, are aware of the extent of my 
loss, and how', as long as I remain here, 
every object within and without, and every 
hour of every day, must bring it fresli to 
recollection. Vet the more 1 consider the 
difficulties of removing, the greater they ap- 
])ear ; and perhaps hy the time it would be 
possible, I may cease to desire it.” 

“ Three things I praj'od for — the child’s 
recovery, if it might plca.'«<; God ; that if this 
might not be, bis passage might be rendered 
easy ; and that we might bo supported in 
our affliction. The tw'O latter petitions were 
granted, and I am truly thankful. But 
when tho evi'ut w'as over, then, like David, I 
roused mj'solf, and gave no w'ay to unavail- 
ing grief, acting in all things as I should 
wish othci-s to net when my hour also is 
come. I employ myself iiiccs-santly, taking, 
however, cverj' day us much exercise as I 
can l)car witliout injuriojus fatigue, which ia 
not mucli.” 

“ My dkab M'oud.swokth, — ^You were 
riglit res;icetiiig the nature of my support 
under this affliction ; there is but one source 
of consolation, and of that source I have 
drunk largely. When you shdll see how I 
had spokf-n of my happiness but a few weeks 
ago, }*ou w ill read with tears of sorrow what 
I wrote with tears of joj*. And little did I 
think how soon .-md how literally another 
part of this mournful poem was to bo ful- 
lillwl, when 1 said in it— 

•“To earth I »houU linvc iunk in my deqtair, 

Had I not clusiit the Croiw, and been supported 
there.' " 

We confess we have not hearty even 
if we had space* to proceed farther at 
present. In our next and concluding 
notice we shall find the poet in a more 
composed and happy frame of mind* 
and not leave him until we shall have 
followed Aim, also* to his latter end. 
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Such is the latest and greatest im- 
provement of the Electric Telegraph. 

It has been objected to this system 
of Mr. Bain, that it provides a super- 
fluity of power; that the exigencies of 
communication do not demand the ex- 
traordinary celerity and facility of de- 
spatch which it supplies ; that to use 
it for the common purpoMS of tele- 
graphic communication, is like employ- 
ing a steam-engine to thread a needle. 

Tho answer to this is obvious* The 
public have not yet become familiar 
with the capabilities and tho uses of 
this vast agent of intercommunication, 
which will soon show itself to bear to 
the post-office the same relation as the 
stodcing-loom does to the knitting- 
needle, or the spinning frame to the 
distaff. They are now restrained from 
calling into play the functions of tho 
Electric Telegraph by tho excessive 
cost of transimssion. To send a com- 
munication from London to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, costs at the rate of eight, 
pence per word. Using round numl^rs, 
a letter of moderate length, say one 
consisting of 300 words^ would there- 
fore cost ten pounds, and the answer 
to it, supposii^ it of equal length, as 
much more. ]Now, except in cases of 
the very h%hest importance, such a 
tiuriff constitutes an absolute nrobibi- 
tion. But with telegraphs working on 
the system adopted in En^nd, itis 
difficult to see how this can be avoided. 
The tariff may be too high, imd some 
reduction of its amount might in- 
terease the profits of the compaiyr, 
by augmenting ibe quantity of busi- 
ness done in a greater ratio than the 
diminution of t£e rate of charge. But 
such an extetit of communication as 
wq contemplate, and as we foci assured 
r0h» xxxru'^ifo* ccxii. 


will, sooner or later, be realised, would 
be utterly impracticable with the pre- 
sent telegraph. 

Tho probable effect of a considerable 
reduction in tho charge for the trons- 
missiou of telegraphic messages may, 
in some measure, be estimated from 
the state of telcgr^hlc business in tho 
United States. There a tariff, con- 
indoi*ably lower than that wldcji is es- 
tablished in Enfj^and, hw» been adopt- 
ed ; and we find, accordingly, that the 
amount of tho conununications is in- 
creased in an enormous proportion, and 
that theii* charactcar is alto^ther diffe- 
rent. While, for example, no London 
jonimal, save the Times, is able to affoixl 
a doily telegraphic despatch of the 
French news, exceeding a few linos in 
length, and that only from Dover to 
London, the Now York journals, the 
price of which is only one penny, while 
tliat of the London journals is fivo 
pence, receive by telegraph complete 
and detailed reports of tho pi-oceedings 
of Congress at Wadiington. 

During the trial of Professor W^ebster 
at Boston, on the charge of murder, 
which produced so much excitement in 
the United States and in Europe, a 
complete report of the examination of 
witnesses, and the speeches of counsel, 
was forwarded every ni^tby telegraph 
from Boston to New York, , and ap- 
peared in the momiiig journals the 
next day. 

Now, the telegr^hie tariff in Ame- 
rica, though in&imr to that adopted 
in Europe, is very far above wh^ it 
mig^t, and no doubt will, be reduced 
to, die improved and accelerated 
method of transmisffion, which we have 
described, shall be adopted. ^ . 

The methods now used in America 
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«re those of Morse, and the earlier im- 
provements of Barn. The method of 
transmittiug a written report by tho 
application of the perforated ribbon of 
paper, which we have described, has 
been only recently patented in that 
countiy, and has not yet been brought 
into operation, consequently tho ce- 
lerity of communication, which would 
enable tho transmission to be accom- 
plished at a vastly reduced price, has 
not yet been practically realised there. 

In reference to what Inis been just 
stated, it may be interesting to men- 
tion, that one of th(‘ Loudon journals 
had the spirit, not long since, to try, 
by experiment, whether the advantage 
to be derived from a long and detailed 
telegraphic despatch daffy transmittt^ 
from Paris would, to use a commercial 
term, pay. A contract was, as we arc 
assured, made with the tedegraphic es- 
tablishment, and a sum of more than 
£400 per month was ac;! ually paid for 
such daily communication. It was 
found, however, that the advanta^ 
was not adequate to the expense, for 
even at this price tho intelligence was 
obliged to be convoyed in so compress- 
ed a style as to be deprived of its 
principal attraction. 

Even tho daily despatch of the Times 
now published, consists, as will ho per- 
ceived by referemoo to that journal, of 
a few heads of news, a sort of table of 
contents to the detailed despatch which 
is to follow. Such commimioations can 
have no interest or utility, except in 
cases where events of groat importance 
have to be announced, a circumstance 
which it is evident can never be of daily 
occurrence. 

By means of two conducting wires 
it is impossible, with the telegraphs 
now used inEugland, to transmit more 
than twelve hundred words per hour, 
and although that average capability 
be claimed for the existing system, we 
doubt extremely whether it can bo 
realised one day with anoUier. But 
Ossumiiiff it to lie practicable, it would 
follow that in a a&y of twelve hours 
two oonductisg wires could not trans- 
mit ipore than for.rteen thousand four 
hundred words, whioh would be cquiva- 
Itefe to 144 despatches of the average 
length of 100 words. Now it is clear 
fldiy reduction df the tariif which 
wenid pve anything approaching to 
fUA play to the demands of the pub- 
Ue,. once avrakOned to the advantages 
wkiA «iuh a system of oommuideaUon 


would o^r, would create a demand 
for transmission far exceeding the 
powers of any practicable number of 
conducting wires. 

But wi% a system constructed on 
the principle adopted by Mr. Bain, a 
single wire is capable of transmitting 
about 20,000 wora per hour, and two 
wires would therefore transmit 40,000 
per hour, being thirty three times 
more than can now be transmitted. 

By the adoption of this system, 
therefore, the tariff of transmission 
might, with the same profit, be reduced 
in a ratio of about thirty to one, so that 
a despatch, the transmission of which 
would now cost a pound, would be 
sent at the cost of eight-pence. 

But it is evident that in the working 
out of the system, many other sources 
of economy would be developed, and 
a much greater reduction of expenses 
effected. 

IVhen the powers of this impTOved 
telegraph shall be brought into full 
operation, and when this mode of in- 
tercommunication shall be available 
by the public in all parts of Europe, 
great changes in the social and com- 
mercial relations of tho centres of com- 
merce and population must bo witness- 
ed. Hitherto the use of the telegraph 
on the Continent has been limited to 
the government. The public has been 
altogether excluded from it. Such a 
system, however, cannot be of long du- 
ration, and the precursors of a speedy 
change are already apparent. A pro- 
icet of law has been presented to the 
Legislative Assembly by the Frencli 
Government, to open the telegraph to 
commerce and the public. Lines of 
electric telegraph have been construct- 
ed, and arc already in operation, along 
the j)rincipal lines of railway in France. 
A commission has been appointed by 
the Belgian Government, toreport upon 
the means which ought to be adopted 
to construct lines of electric telegraph 
Uirouffhout that kingdom. lines of 
considerable extent are in operation in 
the Prussian States, and still more 
extended systems are in preparation. 
Measures are in progress for the 
establishment of lines of electric tele- 
graphs in the terfitories of Austria, 
Baxony, Bavaria, Wirtembutt, Badeny 
and all the lesset states of Gj^any, 
The Emperor of Bussia has ismed or- 
ders for the construction of lines c£ 
teiegraf^o wires to connect Sti Peters- 
bjatgh wifo Moscow, and with the. 
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l^ussian, Saxon, and Austrian lines of 
tele^aph. 

The measures for sinking a system of 
condneting wires in the chanuel be- 
tween Dover and Calais are in progress. 
Of the ultimate practieability of this 
proj^t there seems no good ground 
for doubt. In the United States wires 
have been already sunk in several 
arms of the sea, under which a never- 
endingstream of despatches passes, and 
althoi^ the width of these pieces of 
water is in no case so considerable as 
that of the Straits of Dover, difficulties 
of the same kind as tliosc encountered 
in the latter case have been success- 
fully surmounted. 

When Dover shall have been united 
with Calais, by the realisation of this 
project, and when the various lines 
now in progress, and contemplated, 
on the Continent shall be completed, 
London will be connected by continu* 
oils lines of telegraphic communication 
with Brussels, Berlin, Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, Brcjmcn, Dantzig, Lcipsic, Dres- 
den, Prague, Vienna, Trieste, Munich, 
Augsburgli, Stuttgard, and the towns 
along the right bank of the Khinc, from 
Cologne to Basle; also with Amster- 
dam, the Hague, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
and every part of Belgium ; also with 
.Boulogne, Lille, Valenciennes, Paris, 
Strasburgh, Bourdeaux, Larons, Mar- 
seilles, and all the intermediate towns. 

On the arrival of the Indian mail 
at Marseilles the leading journals of 
London, at a cost which would ap- 
pear fabulous, liave obtaine<l their 
despatches by means of specif cou- 
riers riding express from Marseilles to 
Boulogne, and by express steamers 
from Boulogne to Folkestone. All 
this will be changed. The agent of 
the Times at Marseilles will receive 
from the Alexandrian steamer the de- 
spatches ready on the ribbon 

of paper (a process which may be ex- 
ecute before their arrival) ; he will 
take it to the telegraph office, where it 
will be atteehed to the instrument, and 
will be transmitted direct to London 
at the rate of 20,000 words per hour 
on each wire. Tyro wires wiu, there- 


fore, trotifitmit three oeliinins of the 
THtms in eight minutes ! f 
.If a London merchant deriro to de- 
spatch an iin|)orlant communioation to 
ms oorres^ndent at Hamburg or Ber- 
lin, he wui be able to do sO, and to 
obtain an answer in five minutes, pro- 
vided the letter and answer do not 
exceed a thousand words, and that his 
correspondent is ready without delay 
to reply. 

If the Foreign Secretary desire to 
send nn important despatch to the 
British minister at Vienna, he is 
obliged at present to expedite it by a 

2 116011*8 messenger travelling express. 

le will then have only to get it per- 
forated on a ribbon of pa 2 >er in cha- 
racters knoivn only to himself and the 
ambassador, and to forward it to Vien- 
na at the rate of three hundred words 
2 K*r minute. 

A project has been announced in 
the journals, which might bo justly re- 
garded as the creature of some candi- 
date for Bedlam, if, after what we have 
stated as being actually practised, we 
could dare to pronounce anything 
the kind impracticable. The pn^eot 
wo allude to is, to carry a tele|n*aphio 
coinmunication across the Atlantiel 
It is proposed to oncm a number of 
wires m a coating which will not be 
adected by sea water, and to sink it in 
the ocean 1 One extremity of this 
electric cable is to be fixed at Kew 
York or Boston, and the other, we 
presume, at Galway ! 

On the occasion of the first meet- 
ing of the British Association held in 
Dublin, in 1836, Dr. Lardner, in a 
speech delivered in the Rotunda^ 
startled the public by a prediction, 
that ^<the day was at hand when a 
railway across Ireland, from Dublin to 
Galway, or some other western port 
connected with a line of Atlantic 
steamers, would render Ireland one 
stage on a great highway, connecting 
London with New York.** It hi a 
fact sufficiently curious, that this pre- 
diction has been literally verified;* 
but what would have been said at that 
time, had the Doctor hinted at the bare 


jT * It is aeoikmtdjTcuiiistaMthstpridicrttmoar tiiei^iuptttaaatst^^ 
that a steam voysge Sfixm the Atlantic was a hupoatibnUy, to De. Lardner, who. 

As we have s^ wss the first to >|»mdSet the establishaient of steam ccMumnnlestioa with 
America, and who xaade that prefiSetUm on an occasion ait emee so memorable and so po^c^ 
In thefMrawDCC of at 3et^ thzea Ihonaaod pemopa lliaaakmiay, however, bring firiirieafefed 
and rimnlated by Interdi^ parties) anfiised fhoss who di%lit to find arientifie man com- 
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potsibilUy of on electric wire crossing 
trelikncli and Ibrming a part of ^ one 
continuous wire uniting these capitals, 
along which streams of intelligence, 
political, commercial, and social, would 
be constantly flowing? 

It is curious to observe bow o^n 
that which is regarded as fantasdeal 
and chimerical in -one age, ^quires 
the character of cold reality in ano- 
ther. Strada, in one of his prolurions, 
says Addison, 

** Gives an account of a diimerical corres- 
pond^ce between two frientis by the help of 
a certain loadstone, which liad such a virtue 
in it, that if touched by two several needles, 
when one of these needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at ever great 
a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. ]Tc tells us that two 
fl'iends, being each of them possessed uf these 
needles, made a kind of diaUplatu, inscrib- 
ing it with twenty-four letters, in the same 
manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial- plate. They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates in such a manner, that it could move 
round without Impediment, so as to point to 
any of the twenty-four letters. Upon their 
separating flrom one another into distant 
countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse 
with one another by this their invention. 
Accordingly, when tiiey were some hundred 
miles asunder, each of them shut himself up 
in his closet at the time appointed, and im- 
mediately cast his eye upon the dial-plate. 
If ho had a mind to write anytliing to his 
friend, he directed bis needle to every letter 
that formed the words that he had occasion 
for, making a Utile pause at the end of every 
word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own ^m- 
pathetio needle moving of itsdf to every 
letter which tiiat of his correspondent point- 
ed at. By this moans, they talked toge- 
ther across' a whole continent and convoyed 
theh* thoughts to one another in an instant 
over cities or mountaios, seas or deserts. 

If M. Seudeiy, or any other writer of ro- 
mance (continues Addboii) bad introduced 
a necromancer, who is generally In the train 
of a knight-errant, making a picaent te two 


lovers of a couple of those abovenientioned 
needles, the re^er would not liave been a 
little pleased to have seen them correspond- 
ing with one another when they were giuuded 
by spies and watches, or serrated by castles 
and adventures. 

the meanwhile, ifeter thU Uventiont 
should be revived or put in praetiee, 1 would 
propose that on the loveFs dial-])late there 
should be written, not only the twenty-four 
letters but several entire words, which have 
always a place in pasidonato epistles ; os 
flames, darts, die, language, absence, Cu- 
pid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the 
like. This would very much abridge the 
lover's painir in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express Uie most 
useful and signifleant words with a single 
turn of the ne^le." 

Addison wrote this in 1711. Had 
he lived an hundred and forty years 
later he would have seen not only the 
sympathetic needles of Strudn, but 
even the alphabetic dial literally real- 
ised. The form of magnetic telegraph 
invented by M. Siemens, and con- 
structed and in operation on some of 
the Prussian lines, presents the pre- 
cise form described by Strada. Tlie 
needles cstablislied at two distant sta- 
tions play upon two dials, on w^cli, 
instead of the twelve hours, are on- 
gravcil the twenty-four letters, and 
3^0 electric current and the mecha- 
nism connected with it cause the needles 
to move sympathetically, 'VVlmtever 
letter one is made to point at, the other 
instantly turns to the same, even 
though they should be separated by 
** cities or mountain's, seas or de- 
serts." 

But he might witness still greater 
miracles. A lovcr in London might 
write an epistle to his mistress in Vi- 
enna, the handle of the pen being in 
London, and its point and tbo sheet 
of paper ofi which the letter is writ- 
ten, being in Vienna 1 By a further 
improvement, which is announced in 
one of the memoirs recently read be- 
fore the French Institute, it appears 
that an individual can, by means of 


mitthtg blu&flm } and, although it has been rince refhted, and tha sitihaiitie nmorts of ths 
to wUch appeal^ in Oio SHnnev newspaper, of Dr. Laidnei's speoriuia driivered InDabliB 
In 18M, and In Bri^l in 1887^ to the veiy contrary efltefc, have been rapoblishid, the pablie. 
atffl to wUt it msidei!i a coital joke aguiut scientifie men and their prodjjstioni^ 

^ben »r. Laidneraddroned a letter 
to the e^tor, in which he Kpi^ced flora Tm^ paper itself the report of the speech, 

froia whkk It appeared, thi& the atatoment made by him was pr^dsAy reo»se. This 
s^ hot it h» often ^bestt’ shoo, and wfll probably alwqni 
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diti eloetvft^chojuijftali teles:ra{>f), pm- 
4iice ^vritteii jeharactcrs in. orfyary 
wrUtng upon pa|)or placed at any dis* 
tanoci from the writer. Thus, a niter, 
chant at Lomlou may take a pen in 
^is hand, and with it write a letter 
or draw a bill ; this letter, or this 
at the mme moment be com- 
miihad to paper, letter for letter, 
and word for word, in any dcsixvtl 
place lolegmphically connected with 
London^ in !?eteraburgb for example, 
and such letter or bill, so written, 
aliall be in the handwritings and shall 
be signed with the usual signature of 
the writer, and this shaU be accom- 
.JpHshed in&tautlv upon the movenmnt 
of the ])en in the hands of the writer 
in London 1 

The method of working this List mi- 
racle is nut given in <letail, but it is 
in<licatc>d with siiHicient clearness to 
enable . an adept to comprehend its 
principle. 

At the momentj^ iiixj engaged upon 
this article, a cbjlumstance has occur- 
red so closely jjRnected with the ap[dl- 
cation of pMied* discoveries to ele- 
vated purjp^,it3nat we cannot forbear 
to advei! 

Cl? wonderful cHscoveries 

*which modern science has given birth 
to, there is perhaps nof biie which has 
been applied to useful purposes on a 
scale- so unexpectedly contracted sis 
that by which we are enabled to pene- 
trate into the immense ocean of nir with 
which our globe is surrounded, and 
to examine the ph;^sical phenomena 
which are manifestedin its upper strata. 
One would have supposed that the mo- 
ment the power was confciTcd upon' us 
to leave the surface of the earth, and 
rise above the elouda into the superior 
regions, a thousand eager inquirers 
Wi^d present themselves as ag^its in 
reseaftiiies in a regioh. sp obmpletely 
untrodden, if such term may be 
permitted. ' " 

Neverthelaal^ this great inv^ejsitioii of 
ssriid navigatxpn has 'remained almost 
harron. If we except the celebrated 
. mrial voyage of Gay-Lussac in 1804, 
the balloon, with its,wonderftttSpow^, 

• era^ has been alloyred to dej^era^ 
f ii\ta a mere ' theatrical exhibi^on, ex- 
" thovacant and unreflectihi^'won^ . 

d^F mnltitade.! Instead ofbotng' 
an&atmment bf philo^bi<»l]^iU^ 
k W beeoine a more fox 
prdfit m ^ bands 


muoli so, thatron tho occasion to which 
we are now about f-b advert, the per- 
sons who. eng^d in the project in- 
eurred failure, and risked their lives, 
from their aversion to avail themselves 
of the experience of those who liad 
mode mrostutioii a mere, spectacle for 
proitt. They thought that to touch 
pitch they must lie dcdlcd, andi prefer- 
red danger and the risk of Mure to 
such association. 

It is now alwiit two months since M. 
Burral, a chemist of some dlsliiictron 
at Paris, and M. Hlxio, a member of 
the Legislative Assembly (whoso name 
will be remembered in connexion with 
the bloody insun'cction of June, 184B, 
wh<‘n, bravelj* and hunmnely discharg, 
ing his duty in attempting to turn Ins 
guilty fellow-lHtiKens from their course, 
lie nearly shared the fate of the Arch- 
bishop, and was .sever^ wounded), 
solved upon making ?‘gvayd^xi>e 
ment with a view to observejmij! 
cord the meteorological phenfllRroiiarbf 
the strata of the. atmosphere, aU^eat^ 
height and with more precision thim- 
had hitherto been nocomplished. lint' 
from the raoiii'cs which wc linve 
plained, tlie project was kept seci\*f>ii 
and it wayteolved that the exneriuient 
should be' made at an hour of t tie iuoru« 
ing, and under circumstances, which 
would prevent it from degeimrattng 
into an exlribition. MM". Arago and 
Kegnault undertook to supply the icrial 
voyagers with a prognimmc of the pro- 
posed performance, and instruments 
suited to the projt'Cted observations; 
M. Arago prepared tlie programme, in 
which was stated clearly what observa- 
tions weiv to be luwle at every stage 
of the ascensional movement. 

It was intended that the balloon 
should be so managed as to come to 
rest at certain altitudes, when barome- 
tric tfaennomotric, Jiygrometric, po- 
lariscopic, and other observations, were 
to be taken and noted ; the balloon aHer 
each series of observations to make d 
new ascent. 

The precious iustrumonts by which 
thdse observations were to. bie made 
were prepred, and in sonie'eados aotu- 
aBiy iiil>rrcated and graduated, by the 
hands of M. hiumE 

To provide tlra bai(o 0 u and its appen- 
dages, recottrse wsi had to spmo of 
.those prpns whp ' have followed the 
' fahrtcaikm of baBoons as a sort of tra^, 
for the pi^^es of exhibition. > , ^ 

Tft tins part of their ontevprisp |ha 
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voyagers were not so fortunate, as we 
shall presently see, and still less so in 
having taken the resolution to ascend 
alone, unaccoiupanied by a pnystised 
leronaut. It is probable that if they 
had selected a person, such os Mr. 
Green, for examjjle, who had already 
made free non t ascents for the mere 
purpose 01 exhibition, and who had be^* 
come familiar with the practical ma- 
nagement of the machine, a mucli more 
favourable result would have ensued. 
As it vyas, the two voyagers as(;(inded 
for the first time, ami placed them- 
selves in a position like that of a natu- 
ral philosopher, who, without previous - 

I )racticG, should undertake to drive a 
ocoinotivo, with its train, on a railway 
at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the 
humble but indispeasablo aid of an ex- 
perienced engine-driver. 

The necessary preparation having 
been made, and the programme and 
l^thtt insiruments ]}repareil, it w^as re- 
solved make the ascent from the 
garden behind the Observatory at Paris, 
a jdatcau of some elevation, and free 
from btiildings and other obstacles, at 
dny-break of Saturday, the 29th June. 

. At midnight the balloon was brought 
to the spot, but the inflation was not 
completed uAiil nearly 19 o'clock, a.m. 

It has since been 'proved that the 
balloon was old and worn, and that it 
ought not to have been supplied for 
sudi an occasion. 

It was obviously patched, and it is 
now known that two sempstresses were 
employed during the preceding day in 
mending it, and some stitching oven 
was found necessary after it had ar- 
rived at the Observatory. 

The net. work which included and 
ttup}>orted the car was now, and not 
originally made with a view to the 
balloon it enclosed, the consequences 
of whi<^ will be presently seen. 

The night, between Friday and Sa- 
tiirday, was one of continuarrain, and 
the baUooa .iH|d Jts netting became 
thoroughly satumCed with moisture, 
By the time the infiatioi^i ha^ b^n cpui- 
pfeted, it became e vident that uet» 
work was too small ; but in the anxiety 
to cany into elfect the project, the 
c<msequoBCQS of tins were most unac- 
coimtably w^rlooked. We say unae- 
countably^ because it is extremely dif- 
ficult to coiureive liow experiment;^ 
philoso|dim and practised ol^i^rers, 
like MM. Aiwgo and Kejg^auU, to 
say of numerous subordup^te 


scientific agents who were present, did 
not anticipate what must have ensued 
in the upper regions of the air. Ne- 
vertheless, such was the fact. 

On the morning of Saturday, the in- 
struments being duly deposited in the 
car, the tw'o cn^rprising voyagers 
placed themselves in it, and tlie bal- 
loon, which previously had been held 
down by the strength of twenty men, 
was liberated, and left to plunge into 
the ocean of air, at twenty-seven mi- 
nuhis after ten o'clock, - 
The weather, as we have already 
stated, Wiis unfavourable — the sky 
Iwing charged with clouds. As it was 
the purpose of this project to examine 
niucn high(*r regions of the atmosphere 
thoaLthosc which it had been customary 
for^ronautic exhibitors to rise to, the 
nmmgemci)ts of ballast and iiifiatioq 
which were adopted were such as to 
cause the ascent to be infinitely more 
rapid tlum in the cast^ of public cx- 
hibiliuns ; in short, the balloon darted 
upwards with the'^'cd of an arrow, 
iind in two minut^, from the mo- 
ment it was libcrated>tliat is to say, 
at twenty-nine miuufte past ten, 
plung<‘xl into thti clouds, was with- 
drawn from the anxious of tlwi 
distinguisiied persons assembtfid in the 
garden of the Observatory, 

While passing through this* dense 
cloud, tluj voyagers carefully observt^d 
the barometer, and knew by the rapid 
fall of the lucj’cury that they wire as- 
cending with a great velocity, fifteep 
minutes elapsed before they emerged 
fi’om the cloud; when they did so, 
however, a glorious Rpeclaiclo presented 
itself. The balloon^ emerging from 
the superior surface of the cdoud, rose 
under a splendid canopy of azui'e, and 
shone wdtii the rays of a brilliant su*u 
Tlie cloud wdiieh they had just passed 
w-as soou Skousand feet 

below theaiay^om the "observations 
tokiui >yit!rthc baremeter and thermo- 
metoT, it was afterwards found that the 
thickiiosB of the cloud through which 
thev had passed ^vas 9,800 feeV-a 
Httle leiw than two miles. On emerg- 
ing from the cloud, our observers < 
ainined thejui^i^^fqr, and found t|^i^ 
the height bf^ 

18 inches; t||i||^i|jh^ome,t^ 
temperature of 4S<> F%hr. 
of the bafioon above the level the 
sea was tlien 14,200 %t. At. 
moment of emer^ng frotn th^ douj^. 
H. Barral matk pokiiscopic obsei^ 



tiou, it'liicb ei^iahlwhal a fact foi^fesecn 
by ]ir. Ai^go, that tiic light reilocU'J 
fn.)m the sur^c of Uie cloutla waa m* 
polarised U^ht, 

The coRtiuned and somewhat c<.m- 
sitlerable fall of the barometer iuformetl 
the obwrvow that tlw'xr asmxt still co»- 
tinwod to be rapid. The rain which 
had pri!vi(Hts]y fslh'!), aixd wldch wetted 
the ballonu, aud saturated the cordage 
forming the uet-work, had uow 
or, to .s|K;ak moi*e convotly, the balloon 
hiul passed above the region in wliicli 
the rain prevailed. The strong iwlion 
of the sun, and almost complete dry- 
nass of the air in which the vast iiia> 
chine now floated, causetl the evapo- 
ration of the raoistuiv which envelotHid 
it. The coi'diige and the balloon l>e- 
coming dr^, and thus ivjlioved of a 
certain weight of lifpiid, was atfected 
as though a ({uuiitity of ballast had 
been thi'owu out, and it darted up- 
wards with iiu*ji*e{i!jed velocity. 

It w'avS vvithin one minute of ideven 
when the observers, finding tlie baro- 
nieior cense the upwai’d motion, and 
finding that the machine oscillated 
round a position of equilibrium by no- 
ticing the bcai’ing of the sun, they 
romnt the <ipoch iavourable for another 
series of observations. Tlie bnroiug^ 
there iiulicatod that the bal|ppfk^itid 
attaiue< U lm g nomous hei^t of 1 9,700 
ftH?|. 'iTie moisture which hail iiivcht- 
ed'fhe thermometer had frozen upon 
it, and obstructe<l, for the in(mient» 
jd)servations wifb it. It was while M. 
"Barrid was occupied in wiping the ici- 
cles from it, that, turning his eye iip- 
wardsj he bidield what would have 
been suflieiont to have made the stout- 
est heart cpiail with fear. 

To explain' the catastrophe which at 
this moment^ And at nearly 20,000 feet 
above the surface of tlie earth, an<i 
about a mile above tbe highest strata 
of the clouds, menaced the voyagers, 
•we must recur to what we have alieady 
stated ill reference to the balloon and 
the net-work. As it was iutenc^d to 
ascend to an unusual altitude, it was 
of course known that In conseauence 
of the higlfly rarefied state of ttm at- 
mosphere, find its very much diminish- 
ed pressufxv the gas opot^ned in^e 
balloon would hn^e a great teivdpt^ 
to distend, and consequent ^Ace 
must be flowed for tte piav^Hdus 
etSeeL The balloon, at 

starting, was not nearly gas, 

and yet, as we have it, very 


nearly ^flUed :the net-work whicJi^ ea- 
closc^d It. Is it hot strange tliat some 
among the scientifle inen present did 
not foresee, that wlieu it would ascend 
into a highly rarefied atmosphere, it 
would iiecessarBy distend itself to such 
a magnitude, that the netting vrould 
bo utterly inaulflcicnt to contain it? 
Such eflbct, so strangol;^' unforeseen, 
now disdosed ilsolf practically realised 
to tlui astonished and terrifled eves of 
M. ilaiTal. 

The balloon, iu fhet, had so swdOleiJi 
as not only (>omplotcly to fill the net-, 
ting whi(ih covered it, but to force its 
way, in a frightful maimer, through the 
hoop under it, from which the car and 
the voyagers were ausjiended. 

In short, the inflated silk protrud- 
ing dowuwiu'ds through the hoop, nqw 
nearly touched thc^ heads of th*> voy- 
agers. In this emergciucy the remeuy 
was sulfieiently obvious. 

The valve must be ojwdo*!, and tho 
balloon breathed, so as to iv^Uevo it 
from the over-inflation. Now it is well 
known that the valve in this machine 
is placed in a sort of sh^eve, of a length 
more or less considerable, counccted 
with tho lower pai*t f)f tiio balloon, 
through which sleeve the string of tho 
valve passes. M. Barrul, on looking 
ibr this sleeve, found that it had difl- 
appeared. Furtlicr search showed tliat 
the balloon being awkwardly and im- 
properly placed in the enclosing net- 
woik, the valvc-slccve, instead of hang- 
ing clear of the hoop, liad been gutheriMl 
up in the net- work ab(^o the* hoop : $o 
that, to reach it, it would have been 
necessary to liavc forced a passage be-^‘ 
tween the inflated silk and &e hoop. 

Now hero it must be obwved, that 
such an incident could never have hap- 
pened to the most couuuonly-practistid 
balloon exhibitor, whose first measure, 
before leaving the ground, would be to 
scicure access to, and the play of the 
valve. This, however, was, in tho pre- 
sent case, fatally overlooked. It was, 
in fine, uow quite apparent that either 
of two eflects must speedily ensue — viz., 
cither the car ami the voyagers would 
be buried in tho inflated ajilk which waa 
descending upon them, and thus they 
would be sunocatod; or that the force 
of distention must burst the baboon. 
If a rupture werq^ to take place in that 
Apart immediately o^the car, dien thq 
vpyagers would be .s«#eah^ 1^ 

' ^tosphm^ of hydr(^^'; if it shouju 
tsise place at a superior part, then fnq 
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rapidly dischargftil of its gas, 
would te precipitated to the earth, aud 
the deetructioii of its occupants ix5n- 
dcred inevitable. 

Under these ciroomst^ces the voy- 
agers did not lose their presence of 
imnd, but calmly considerod their situ- 
ation, and promptly dedded upon the 
course to be adopted. Al. Barral 
climbed up the side of the car, and the 
net-work suspending it, and forced his 
wav through the lump, so as to catch 
hohl of the vaivo-sleeve. In this ope- 
ration, however, he wna obliged to ex- 
ercise a force which produced a rent in 
a part of the silk below the hoop, >«lid 
immediately over the car. In a mo- 
ment the hydrogen gas issued with ter. 

force fix>m the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in 
an atmoi^here of it. 

Respiration became impossible, and 
thev were nearly suffocated. A glance 
at the barometer, however. >'4howod them 
that they were falling to the ground 
with the most fearful rapidity. 

During a few moments they expe- 
rienced all the anguish attending as- 
phyxia. From this situation, however, 
they were relieved more speedily than 

Im/the cause wliioh relived t^sm soon 
became evident, and inspired them with 
fresh terrors. 

• M . Barral, ibom the indications of the 
barom^r, knew that they were being 
precipitated to the surface of the earth 
with a velocity so prodigious, that the 
passage of the l)alloon through the atmos- 
phere dispelled the muss of hydrogen 
with whiob they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that 
the small rent which had been produced 
in the lower part of the balloon, by the 
abortive attempt to obtain aocess to the 
valve, could not liave l^een ^a^ cause of 
a fall so rapid. 

M* Bamd accordingly procee<led to 
examine the extemal eurface of the 
balloon, as fur as it was visible from 
the car, and, to his astemshmont and 
terror, be discovered that a, rupture 
htul taken pilaGe, artd that a teat was 
made about five feet in lengUi along 
. the equator of the machine, through' 
which, of course, the gas was now es- 
caping in immense quantities. Here 
was tSa oause of the fri^tful predljn- 
talM^ of desoiBnt,, of^ 

uUipuiei^ dai^ge^ ip the ML 

M, Bimnl promptly demded on the 
coursetqbe . 


Jt Vas resolve<i to check the descent 
by the discharge of the ballast, ami 
every other article of weigbT;. , But this 
process, to be effectual, required to be 
conducted with considerable coolness 
and skill. They were some thousand 
feet above the clouds. If the ballast 
were dismissed too soon, the balloon 
must again aermire a perilous velooity 
before it would reach the earth. If, 
orf'the other hand, its descent were not 
moderated in time, its fall might be- 
come so precipitate as to be ungo- 
vernable. Nine or ten sand-bags being, 
theretbre, reserved for the last and criti- 
cal moment, all the rest of the ballast 
was discharged. The fall being still 
frightfully rapid, the voyagers cast out, 
as they descended through the cloud al- 
ready "mentioned, every article of weight 
which they hod, among which were 
the blankets and womlen clothing 
which they had brought to cover them 
in the up(mr regions of the atmos- 
phere, their shoes, several bottles of 
wine, all, in fine, save and except the 
philosophical instruments.' These they 
regarded as the soldier, does his tia^, 
not to be surrendered save with life. 
M. Bixio, when about to throw over 
a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, 
exposed of copper, and filled with 
waW, was forbidden by AI. Barral, 
and obeyed the 

They soon emerged frbhi the lower 
stratum of the cloud, through which 
they had fallen in less than two mi- 
nutes, having taken hileon minutoH to 
ascend through it* The earth was 
now in sight, and they were dropping 
upon it like a stone. Evciy weighty 
ai^cle had been dismissed, except the 
nine sand-bags which had been design- 
edly reserved to break the shock on 
arriving at the surface. They observed 
tliat they were diroetty over some vine- 
grounds near Ldgisy, in the depart- 
metvt of the Stana and Afame, and 
could distinctly see a number of . la- 
bourers engai^ in their ordinary toil, 
who regarded with unmeasured asto- 
nishment the enoianous ob|^t about 
to drcq> upon them. It was puly when 
they arrived at a few hundred feet froiia 
the amface that the i^ne of sand 
were dropped by and by 

iJiM maweuvre the lives of the vby-' 
agers were probaldy saved. The bab 
readiea the ground, and the car 
struck^among the vbes. Happily the. 
wind was gentle $ but gentle as it was 
it was sul^tent, acting upon the enor- 





motts sur&oeof tbe balloon, to drag tbo 
Gar along tbe groiitfd, as if it word 
drawn bynisryandungQTernablehories. 
Kow anivod a moment of diificoity 
and danger, whiehaiso hatl been fore, 
seen^ and provided finr by M. Barral* 
If either of the voyage had smg^ 
lcq)ed from the car, ihebalkibii, lights 
eiied of so much weight, would dart op 
again into the air. Neither voyador 
would consent, then, to purchase his 
own safety at the risk of the other. M. 
Barral, therefore, threw his body hidf 
down from the car, laying hold of the 
vine-stokes, as he was dri^od along, 
and directing M. Bixio to hold fast to 
bis feet. In this way the two voyagers, 
by their united bodies, formed a sort of 
anchor, the arms ^ M. Barral playing 
the part of the fluae, and the body of 
M. Bixip that of the cable. 

In this wa}' M. Barral was dragged 
over arportion of the vineyard rapmly, 
without any other injury than a scratch 
or contusion of the face, produced by 
one of the vine-stakes. 

•The labourers just referred to mean- 
while collected, and pursued the bal. 
loon, and finalljr^ succeeded in securing 
it, and in liberati^ the voyagers, whom 
they afterwards dmnked for the bottles 
of excellent wine which, as they sup. 
posed, had fallen from the heavens, 
and which, wonderful to relate, had 
not been broken from the fall, although, 
as has been stated, they had been dis. 
charged above the clouds. The asto- 
nishment and perplexity of the rustics 
can be imagined on seeing these hot* 
tlei^ drop in the vineyard. 

This fact abo shows how perpendi. 
ciiUrly the balloon must have dropped, 
since the bottles, dismissed from such 
a height, fell in the same field where, 
in a minute afterwards, the balloon also 
dropped. 

The entire descent from the altitude 
of twenty thousand feet was efieoted 
in seven minutes, being at the average 
rate of fifty feet per second. 

In fine, we have to report that these 
adventurous partisans of sciettee, no* 
thing disooidaged by the catastrophe 
which has o^iirred, have resolved tp 
renew the experiment under, as may 
be hope4 ^ ipattmicioas dreum. 
stances I and we trust that on the next 
oocft^on they will not disdnin to avail 
themselves of the and pre- 

sence of some one cftoosepenKnui, who 
harinf hitherto natL 

of amuse. 


meut, will, doubtlesSi be t^o happy to 
invest one at least of their labours with 
a more useful and m^ |tobio chaiac- 
ter. 

Our limits warn us thSnUs artide, . 
which has already exceeded custom^ri 
bounds, *must come to a close. We 
must, therefore, leave to others to pur* 
sue the conse<iuenees of tlie inventions 
which wc have in tlicsc pages hastily 
indicatcKi. What social, commercial, 
and political changes may not be looked 
for, when all the great centres of popu- 
lation, industry, and commerce have 
been brought into inUeUectml contad ! 
when persons and things are carried 
over the surface of the land at a mile 
a minute, and intelligence at the rate 
of a couple of hundrra thousand miles 
per second 1 1 

The author of some of the most po» 
pular (ictions of the day has affirmeil. 
that in adapting to his purpose the re- 
sults of his personal observation on 
men and manners, bo had found him- 
self compelled to mitigate the real in 
order to bring it within the limits of 
the probable. No attentive and con- 
templative observer of the progress of 
the arts of life, at the present tiiiic, can 
fail to be struck with the prevalence of 
the same character in their results as 
that which compelled the writer alluded 
to to suppress the most wonderful of 
what had fallen under his eye, in order 
to bring his descriptions within the 
bounds of credibility. 

Many are old enough to remember 
the time when persons, correspondence, 
and merchandise were transported from 
place to place in this country by stage- 
coaches, vans, andwas^ns. 

In those days the mst-eoach, with 
its team of spanking blood-horses, and 
its bluff driver, with brohd-brimmed 
hat and drab box-coat, ftom which a 
dozen capos were pendant, who 
died the ribbow*' with such consuiU. 
mate art, could pick a fly from the ear 
of the off-leodcr, and turn into the 
gateway of Ohariitg.Cross. with the 
precision of a sMometriieten, were the 
topics of the uimottnded adjuration of 
the traveller. Certrin coaches obtained 
a special celebrity and favour With the 
public. 

We cfoinDt fei^ hoWtim eyeof the 
traveller gUstelm wrhen he mentioned 
thw Brighton ^ Age,'* the Giasgoir 
^Maii,*^ the.Bhrmbury 
ar the Exeter <«jGeiaaee^*^<«4^ 
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vldcb made its trip in five hours, and 
the Defiance^ which acquired its fame 
by completing the journey between 
London an(l£xeter in less than thirty* 
hours. IL > 

The rapmelrculatjon. of intelligence 
was also the boast of those times. 
Witli whut pride was it not announced 
that the nows of each afternoon formed 
a topic of conversation at tea-tables the 
same evening, twenty miles from Lon- 
don, and that the morning Journals, 
still damp firom the press, were served 
at breakfast within a radius of thirty 
miles, as early as the frequenters of 
tlie London chibs received them. 

Now lot us imagine that some pro> 
found thinker, deeply versed in the 
resources of Science and Art at that 
epoch, were to have gravely and pub- 
licly predicted that the generation ex- 
isting then and there would live to 
see all these admirable performances 
become obsolete, and coiisigimd to 
the history of the past; that they 
would live to regard such vehicles as 
the Age and the clumsy ex- 

pedients of past times, and their celerity 
such as to satisfy those alone who 
were iu a backward state of civili- 
saiion ! 

Let us imagine that such a person 
were to afiirm that his contemporaries 
would live to see a coach like the Exe- 
ter Defiance making its trip, not in 
thirty, butin five hours, and drawn, not 
by two hundred blood horses, but by 
a moderate-sized stove and four bushels 
of eoab ! 

Let us further imagine the same 
sagacious individual to declare that 
his contemporaries would live to see 
a building erected in the centre of 
London, in the cellars of which ma> 
chinery .would be provided for the 
^brication of artficial lightning, which 


should be supplied to order, at a fixed 
price, in any quantity reciuired, and 
of any prescribed force ; that c(W«e- 
tors would be carried frmn this building 
to all parts of the epuntry, by which 
such Ughtning should be sent at will ; 
that in the attics of this same building 
would be provided certain small in- 
struments like barrel-organs or piano- 
fortes,' played on by boys ; that by 
means of these instruments, the afore- 
said lightning should, at the will and 
pleasure of the said boys, deliver mes- 
sage's. 9*tr4ny part of Europe, from 
Potersburgh to Naples; and in fine, 
that answers to such messages should 
be received instantaneously, and by 
like means : that iu this same building 
ofiices should bo provided, where any 
lady or gentleman dfight enter, at any 
hour, and for a few shillings send 
a message by lightning to Paris or 
Vienna, and by waiting for a few mo- 
ments, receive an answer I 

If such predictions had been ha- 
zarded by any individual, however 
eminent might be his reputation, and 
great his acquirements, ho would be 
inevitably set down as a fitter occu- 
pant of Bedlam than any other place 
of abode. Yet most of these things 
have come to pass, and the rest only 
wait the completion of the mechanism 
necessary to execute them. Such 
things have become so interwoven with 
our daily habits, that familiarity has 
blunted the edge of wonder. 

Compared with all such realities, 
the illusions of Oriental romance grow 
pule ; fact stands higher than fiction in 
the scale of the marvellous ; the feats 
of Aladdin are tame and dull ; and the 
Genius of the Lamp yields precedence 
to the Spirits which preside over the 
Battery and the Boiler. 
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6CENB8 FaOM AM ABTISTS LIfF. IN PAIUF, FBBRUAAY, 1848. 
CBAPTBR I. 

X*ar«well 1 a vmrd UuMi nutt be and liaih bcep« 

A 8i)und vhioh maket us liugcr— yet— farewell i"— CiilLDK Harold. 


Partings are rarely otherwise than 
sad ; even the schoolboy has his little 
grief when starting for the holidays. 
)t may be for a boy-friend> a tree, a 
flower, a pet, the young housemaid, or 
the old housekeeper ; it is sad, indeed, to 
part from what we like or love ; the 
fast shake of hands, the last look, the 
last kiss tears the heart. But by how 
much sadder is it to neither press the 
hand nor kiss the lips which we have 
often pressed and kissed with fervent 
warmth, when parting, at the most, 
for four and tw'enty hours, to say fare- 
well in an affected tone of carelessness, 
feeling one is watched, suspected, when 
months must intervene before we kiss 
those lij)s again, if ever. 

There are such trying scenes in life, 
and we remember one. 

Brandon, to his horror, was ushered 
into a crowded drawing-room. Though 
no skilled man of the world, the youth 
had still sufficient power with his lips 
to work them into one of those every- 
day smiles in common use ; and though 
he had not seen, he guessed the pre- 
sence of two soft blue eyes, which, 
guarded as they were, still looked on 
no one half so kindly as on him, and 
seemed to feel and know the cause 
why they had been as yet unnoticed by 
the new arrival. 

You leave us to-day, Reginald,.'* 
said the hostess, mother of Blue-eyes ; 
and being also an old friend of Bran- 
don's, used his Christian name. 

** Yes, I leave to-day.” 

** We'll all miss you very much.” 

** You're very kind to say so." 

. « Tom, especially." 

V ** 1 wish to Jove,” said the gentle- 
man alluded to, « I was going with 
you, but here I'm stuck.” 

I wish it too, Tom while Bran- 
donts bekrt added, ^*bat alone, Tom, 
and in my place.” 

** You have not looked, or bowed to 
Mary (Blue-eyes) yet," remarked the 
hostess. « She has been trying all she 


can to get a how from you ; I suppose 
you have thrown away your manners 
to travel more at ease and lightly.” 

Blue-eyes looked up. Brandon met 
them, and expressed a thousand pnr- 
don.s for not having bowed before, but 
he really had not seen her, her side 
f ice was turned — as if he didnH know 
Blue-eye’s profile, nor ever touched 
it with his lips. Well, well, if lies can 
he excused, they must he love's red 
lies, that publish their disgrace in 
blushes, and publicly atone, as Rrati- 
d<}n’s cheeks did on the moment, for 
the errors of his lips. 

** I assure you,” added Brandon, “ 1 
had no intention of going away without 
taking leave of you, Mary, as well as 
of all my kind friends here." Manly and 
outspoken in words, but only a throw- 
ing of dust into honest people's eyes ; he 
hud devotedly hoped and prayed to find, 
and — yes, why should not it be writ- 
ten down? — and kiss, Blue-eyes alone 
within that very drawing-room, the 
hostess and his other friends being out. 

" I am very sure,” said Blue-eyes, 
"you would not do any tjiing so rude.” 

This was perfectly trite ; ha was in- 
capable of it. 

The conversation fiaggedi rallied, 
flagged again ; some visiters Went off, 
fresh came in ; Blue^eyes and Brandon 
so placed as not even to talk common- 
place, with which skilled hands can 
sometimes baffle a whole company, and 
interchange their thoughts. 

An hour passed. In one hour more 
Brandon had to start. Brandon felt 
sick at heart, and then grew desperate. 
Bine-eyes trembled, looked. to Bran- 
don, paled, blushed, and while her lips 
made answer to common-place remarks, 
her heart throbbed tumultncnsly with 
love and with despair. 

Tho clock upon the chimney struck— 
a quarter gone from Brandon's bonr; 
three quarters still remained to jombi 
a trunki catch a railway train, andl^d 
adieu to all ho oaTed for most in tifk. 
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It Witt luokv Brandon*i r««deuc(i wai tba worlds more touch tluui |>rcttsure» 
near hU mcndiii and both were ocai* and yet it pae«e<hincea» electric shocks 
the etatlon^ or Brandon might aa wdl to manden** beaH. Strange connex-. 
have given up his journey for that day# ion that betwoewn heart and a little 
at all events. band that touched another hand. 

Do you know# Reginald#*' Said *• Do you know# Reginald#” said the 
Tom# ** you bad better not be late ? bosteM# who op to this had been en- 
its devilish near the time." This was gaged# nose to nose# with a leading 
a heartless vagabond# whose delights lady scandal-speaker of the day# *M 
were luggage# and confusion# and see- quite agree with Tom# it's getting 
ing people off. very near the time." 

<< 1 must show you#" said Blue-ayes Well# 1 believe 1 must at length 

to a lady visiter# << the worsted pattern bid you all good bye," and Brandon 

1 am working for a stool." rose. 

** Do ; that's a dear." The worsted pattern fell# and Mary 

You are a little in advance of stooped# and Brandon too# to pick it 
rulway time#" answered Brandon to up; and on his cheek he felt dear Blue* 
his friend. eye’s warm breath beating# and clus- 

** I am not so sure of that#" rejoined tering light brown ringlets &11# and 
young Tom. heard the whispered Saxon word 

Blue-eyes had risen for the pattern# ** farewell#" and that was all ; they 
and stood between the chair that Brim- picked the worsted pattern up. 
don sat on and the table in the drawer ** Come, now# bolt#" whispered Tom# 
of which the pattern lay. who was deep-seeing# and humane at 

** ril not be responsible# recollect# heart# ** don't mind the rest." 

if you are late# Reginald," said Tom# ** Mother# Reginald hasn't lime to 

after a moment's pause# in the tone of shake hands with you all# so be won't 
a man who has discharged his duty# and make any jealous# but bids you all good 

buttons his coat. bye through me and Tom pushed and 

It was the very gentlest pressure in hustled off with Reginald Brandon. 


CHAPTEE n. 

' Tiie letter ktlleth>— the spirit glveth Uih.'* 

That nip;ht u givl knelt in prayer by smoking# too— 'they say it leads to bad# 
her bedside. The sin must truly have besides 'twould spoil his lovely teeth ; 
been great# the orime of darkest dye# be always show s them when he smiles ; 
which the apparent fervour and deep and# oh I preserve him# too'' (here 
aorrow of that prayer and girl would there were tears and sobs)# from 
not have blotto out for ever in the loving any one but me." And so the 
sight of heaven. The recording angel# prayer went on ; a stran|m medley# it 
as he noted down that broken# irregular is trne# of vanities and sinful aspira- 
appeal# may have dropped tears for tions. Condemnable it may ^ in the 
aecretgricd' seddng relief firom heaven ; of stern critics ; butrecollect# good 

but they were not tears that blotted friends# that you must take our hwoine 
out; they carved to register for ever as you find her; and she's not an 
a girl's heartfblt prayer for him she angel— never tried to pass for sueh# 
loved. hut just a fair# very fair# weak— per- 

Tbe prayer# perchance# m^ht not haps# too# some might call it very 
have been considered orthodox# judged weak— kind# loving sister# woman, 
by a bendb of modern hisbops ; tnere And still, in spite of alU that prayer 
were eushwords# and vowa# and withes was gentle# holy# true ; and suofa# per- 
hreaibeditas om but rarely meets with chanee#ia spirit»toOsa8 early Christians 

ia ohurcli mhrioroas and rituals ; for may have breathed# when prayer as 
inatiaoe# there were phrases of this yetwas young, and clumsy#and homely# 
nature ut^ered'i **Ohf may we meet foil tmmy a day agobia their own dear 
eg«fo*%-N^ Nev«r to aerate ''.--Pre- landofSyna# 
aervcMm tram all For true it island pity that it 

wi^ihMip parde"— Apd# oht from should bp true— dn Ifdter di^s».t^re 





^ crept among^ our chorcheB, to a 
great extents a certain co]d» forroolart 
aacerdotal aSangi which, whether it be 
used fbr discourse or for prayer, is 
grating to the ear ; and if it ever reach 
a heart at all, it must be one most 
regularly predisposed, and nothing of 
a rebel 

And, notwithstanding the increased 
erudition of the age, and with it, too, 
the oroved abilities of many vaUasd 
chie& of the great Kstablishai Qiurch 
In Shigland, it maybe fairly speculated 
whether, If the litur^ of that Church 
was lost, in roanusoript and memory, 
and bad to be re-written, we would 
not have a very different production 


from tbatwbieb now exists. Superior 
it. might be m the show of learning, 
but in purity, universality, and, per*> 
dbance too, in humtlity, three eeu* 
tnries beliind. 

The prayer that gifi breathed to 
heaven, we muat tnppose was heard, 
unit though it was, amid the many 
pravers— how many ofadiflhrent sort 
.—that rose from earth; for soon rell 
ance came, and hope, with faith, too, in 
that hope. While, following them, camo 
tears of gratitude, and gentle dreams 
of joyous meetings un^served, with 
love, embraces, kisses given, and these 
were sealed with sleep. 


LHAViEH 111. 


' A greater irreck, a deeper fall, 

A .liock to oii«, a thunderbolt to all*' 


Wk meet our hero on a different 
scene from that on which we left him. 
He is borne along with the armed 
populace, who mount the staircase of 
the grandest palace in Europe; the 
old master has flown through one 
portal, as the new masters have en- 
tered by the other. Their fathers did 
the same before them; it is an old 
chapter of French history reprinted— 
the rehearsal of a favourite play. 

Reginald Brandon’s head was addled ; 
the clamour and fierce looks, with the 
wild laughter, and wilder greetings of 
the victors— their swords and sabres 
waving in the press like tails of game 
hounds. The joy was great, indeed ; 
the fox hod been uneai'thed at last. 

His head, indeed, was addled — the 
scene was like a vivid dream— the day 
of Marie Antoinette again ; but still 
he bore along through antechambers, 
galleries, grand apartments. Emo- 
tions force most men, at least the 
young, to join or to oppose. Reginald 
was not the straw to straggle with 
that stream, and so he. yelped in with 
the savime pack, hurrahed, yelled, and 
played His part Hghi; manfully in that 
wondrous eamival. 

And they were hot upon that old 
kidg, too ; the very ]<^ were blazing 
atilf, and not half burnt on the hearth, 
ufoere, hearing counsel from a motley 
eibinet of boys and women, and stray 
men, he Hngered, for the last time, aa 
a king. 

Then in they broke, through efaam* 


her. bath, and boudoir, where even 
princes should have tapped most iov. 
ingly to be admitted ; there the Hour- 
bon women, freed from those eyes 
that do so love to pry into, and stare 
upon the great, might bathe, as Venus 
does, without restraint, and robe, un- 
robe, disport themselves as willed 
their humours and light whims. 

Love gifts, pretty trifles, locks of 
braided hair, garters blue or red, san- 
dals, robes for night and day ; there 
they were strewed, torn, borne off in 
triumph. It was feeling, as it were, 
the glory of the thing, to roll about a 
royal bed, attired in a royal robe : 
it was a real democratio revel. 

But life is everywhere made up of 
contrast ; it is strange, it is true, Ke- 
ginald had wandered at bap-hazard 
through the Palace of the TuiBeries, 
avoiding when he could the densely 
crowded chambers. At length he 
reached a little spiral staircase, thickly 
carpeted ; he followed, and it led him 
to a room, whose door was closed, 
and on the panelling there was written 
in fresh ink, not yet well dvied» the 
sentence : ** Salon de lecture On 
ne doit pas y entrer’*— ** Vive la Re* 
poblique, le 24 Fevrier." Our hero 
disobeyed the order, and went in; he 
found himself in presence of an old 
man, seated tranowlly in an easy rimir, 
reading a book, from wMcb he raised 
his eyes as Brandon entered. There 
was such a quiet in the room, so dtf* 
forent from the scene brioer, and sueb 
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c&mMSure in the old man’s Ikce# that 
Reginald felt as though he were « 
tresj^asier/ and mechanically exclaim^ : 

Pardon, sir, I feat I have in- 
truded 1" 

** Not in the least, sir ; you are an 
Englishman,, and obeyed your national 
instinct.” 

•• Oh, for that matter, sir, 1 presume 
1 have as good a right—” 

To be here as I have ; quite, as 
good ; that little affiche I put up on 
the door, in order to enjoy a quiet rest, 
would have kept a French mob out, but 
not an Englishman ; the nationalities 
are quite distinct.” 

Reginald was still standing. 

Be seated, sir, 1 pray you,” said 
the old man, **and tell me how are 
they getting on down stairs.” 

Why, much the same way as when 
you left them, I presume.” 

“ 1 left them half-an-hour ngo ; 
1 knew rd find some quiet it«jok to 
ve.st in.” 

** One would need repo.se after such 
a scene,” said Brandon, feeling his ad- 
dled head. 

** Oh, its very good in its way, but 
not complete.” 

** How so ?" 

•* Why, there are only two elements 
en scene— -the people* ami the palace 
the absence of the king leaves a vacuum 
if there were even a priiioo or two, or 
else a Bourbon woman with a chih* 
and the old man sighed. 

** God bo thanked thereV not.” 

** Ah, sir, it's plain you are nothing 
of an artist— no taste for the sublime.” 

** I abhor blood.” 

** What a cold nature.” 

•* And murder.” 

** I don't think 1 ever saw a more 
distinct nationality,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully. 

** 1 grieve to* see an old man hold 
such sah^fuary views.” 

‘'The eleiiients ^ our minds are 
very different $ I see you cannot even 
understand me.” 

I hope there is some mlAtake.” 

** t wonder could a man gelois glsH 
of water \ I feel very thirsty/ said the 
old man, rising. 


tA«g. 

Better have some wine, or a glass 
of Cognac $ the brandy h exquisite; 1 
had a petit verre of It, but I don’t 
care to join you in another.” 

Do you know, sir,” and the old man 
eyed Brandon with an air of great at« 
tention, I never saw a more mark* 
ed nationality than your’s. Brandy- 
brandy— wine and brandy, very mark- 
ed.” 

« Well, sir, will you try another 
stroll below,” 

** 1 have no objection.” 

** But 1 fear there's not a picture in 
the whole of it.” 

Parbleu 1 I was taking off this 
book, and though it is very interesting, 
it's not my property,” and the old man 
throw it on the table. 

** Why down stairs, they're taking 
away every thing — who*s to prevent 
you ?” 

There it is again, your nationality. 
L'amour du gain— very curious. No, 
no, my friend, I will not take it ; you 
can’t, of course, understand why, our 
instincts being so different, but I won't 
take it. Come, shall we go down ?” 

There was in the Tutleries that day 
the portrait of a Bourbon prince, 
whose blue, melancholy, life-like eyes 
seemed to look down in sadness on a 
scene which France might never have 
recorded had he lived ; it wa.H that of 
Ferdinan'i Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
the eldest and the hest-bcloved of 
Louis Philippe's sons.* 

Women loved that face ; and Eng- 
lishwomen above nl). There was a 
poetic heroism, tempered with a gentle- 
ness, that came from what was good 
or generous, not from weakness, ever 
pourtrayed through it. 

In the camp, or council, men would 
feel a wish to follow him ; in the court 
and salons, women gave him more than 
their good wishes. He had taken up 
n marked line of palittcal conduct, and 
>el his enemies were few ; and at his 
early death, the young. and old, the 
wrinkled and the fair,, mourned for 
that brillant man with like sincerity. 

rhev had cut down around him, on 
that day, marshals, princes, dukes, 
every portrait, every bust, that eoUid 


Seefmfim rn'Jfyfmr^ in i'wrwewy, imb. 


* ^is Is hot a sMoH pf ft|hcy. Up to a late hour on the d4th <4 Febros^, ilds poMTt 

wasnhdsitti^^ tm was ths writer tlie only witness to the sc«ae described'. ' A gaUtint, cdu- 
oalsdiitidi «niii|Wt, on« who csn'i^I l^ood as well as tviH It, was btsiidiiig at the writw'S 
fide, sisttgin^btherfHfi^ > 
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recal atfaclimcnt to the Bourbon race ; 
even the heroes of the empire were 
not spared. The military fault that 
caused a national disaster, was vUited 
upon the portrait with a zest dimin- 
ished only by the thought that it was 
not alive. 

And still no hand was raised, as yet, 
to damage or insult the portrait of that 
Diihe of Orleans. 

It must be that the good men do, or 
even show the wish to do, lives after 
them. 

Brandon and his new acquintanco 
were gazing on this portrait. A little 
distance off, a woman did the same ; 
she was young, and of the Saxon type. 
Was it a deep or shallow mystery that 
bound her to that spot? — a whim, 
arisen on the moinenl, for a face she 
could have loved, or such as some 
creative dream had once presented ; 
or was it not sonic deeper sentiment 
which gave those eyes that look of 
earnest sa«lness, those lips that quiver- 
ing motion, and all that graceful figure 
such a grief-like attitude. What 
epitaph so enviable, and so true, as 
that which sorrow traces on a woman’s 
heart. 

A drunken vagabond in a blouse came 
up ; he was like a destroying devil for 
the fine arts ; w hatever showed superior 
taste seemed treason to his 8<»ul. His 
speciality wiis to destroy the beautiful ; 
and if in the progress he hacked at 
chairs and tables, or slashed his gleam- 
ing sabre through a lustre or a polished 
mirror, it was only just to keep his 
hand in till some worthier object 
caught his eye. 

He reeled up to the portrait of the 
royal duke, and poised his sabre for 
a well-directed cut ; the woman seized 
his arm — 

« What do you mean, woman ?’* ho 
exclaimed. 

You must not touch him.” 

« Must not I Who says must not ? — 
that’s a good one.” 

How it might have ended if an- 
other actor had not interposed, of 
course is doubtful. A ragged Blouse 
addressed his fellow- Blouse— - 

« Citizen, that is the Duke of Or- 
leans, you must not touch him ; he 
was a brave heart, and, besides, he is 
dead ; we must respect him.” 

I did not know who it was — it was 
only at the painting 1 cut.” 

« There are plenty of others that 
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deserve to be cut down ; bat don’t 
touch this ore.” 

« I trl! you 1 did not know it was 
the duke — ! respect him.” 

He lowered his destroying sabre, 
and, looking like a guilty man, slunk 
off; but soon an object of the fine 
arts chased the cloud away — the sabre 
rallied ; and having sliced the hea<i 
from off the statue of a .Venus, the 
Blouse recovered once again his self- 
esteem. 

« How can I thank you ?” 

Citoyenne,” replied the ragged 
Blouse, I accept your thanks, al- 
though T do not want them ; I am of 
the true Kcpublic, and it respects the 
brave, no matter under what banner 
they may fight.” 

The woman courtscyed, the Blouse 
raised his cap ; and, with a last look 
at the portrait, she vanished through 
the crowd. 

That would make a beautiful pic- 
ture,” said the old man. 

Yes,” answered Reginald, moved 
by the deepest emotion. 

** Vaes,’* said the old man, in a 
mocking tone; '‘you other English 
always answer by a ‘ yes* ; your ' yes ' 
alone distinguishes you from the brute 
creation ; the sublimest emotions of 
life expressed by a monosyllable — rnon 
Dieu ! what an organisation !” 

We would be the better, I think, 
of a little fresh air,” said Reginald. 

Of all the airs in life, give me the 
fresh air. Ha, ha, very good ; how 
your English nature, Mr. — Mr.— 
what IS your name ?” 

" Brandon.” 

“ Brandy! Brandy ! — what a Saxon 
name. Well, Isay, Mr. Brandy, your 
English nature could never have 
uttered that bon-mot.” 

“ Never, sir, on my life.” 

"Come, this is the way; let us hasten 
out ; this noise will destroy the unity 
of that scene in my head. What a 
soul that woman has for the sublime 1— 
she would have given her blood for 
that painting.” 

" Do you think there was no deeper 
sentiment to actuate ?'* 

" Have you then yet to learn, my 
young friend, that there is no moving 
power in life so great as love of the 
sublime ? The sublime is one and in- 
divisible — there are not two sublimes ; 
and once you love, you love for ever 
and the same. Now all other love. 
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even in the etronp^est form — for in- 
stance, what you Enjflish call domestic 
love, 6re.bide love, fourpost-bed love, 
wife love — all such love wc see fluc- 
tuate, vary, change. Your wife dies, 
you lake a second, or a third, as 
the case may he ; or you die, and 
your wife replaces you. Now, there 
IS nothing sublime in all that. No, 
rely on it, my friend, love of the sub- 
lime could alone have sustained that 
woman ; any other supposition would 
argue her a fool. For how else could 
that portrait interest her ; had it ani- 
mal life? — could it speak to her ? To 
be sure, she might kiss it ; hut could 
it kiss her ? Answer me that, voila 
touto la question.” 

“ Pray, sir, are you a married man?** 
asked Reginald. 

“ I am not, sir — I never will bo ; 
and 1 will tell you why. There was a 
friend of mine, an artist, who had a 

passion for blue eyes ’’ 

Reginald blushed almost audibly, 
but at least most visibly. The old 
man noticed it, and smiled. 

What are you smiling at, sir ?” 
said Rrandoti, rather pettishly. 

** I was only thinking could that 
colour have a charm for you, also.” 

“ I did not say it hud i you have 

no reason, sir, to ” 

“ Don’t get angry, 1 had no reason, 
but you, perhaps, are going to give 
me some. However, allow me to con- 
tinue ; my story may, perhaps, apply. 
Well, as 1 was saying, thisfiiondof 
mine had a passion for blue eyes — ho 
thought they had a touch of heaven in 
them. One day he knelt to them — 
they looked kindly on him. The up- 
shut is, he got married. I watched 
his position with the deepest interest, 
resolving to be guided hy his fate. He 
struggled hard, night and day, to com- 


bine the tw'o loves — the domestic and 
the sublime. Poor fellow, he failed ; 
five weeks' house-keeping convinced 
him of his error. 1 took warning, 
and avoided a like fiite. My love can 
live upon eau suerve ; but faith his 
love requires champagne frappe two 
or three times a week. Now, iny 
young friend, be warned in time. If 
^ou do marry, let it not be for the 
ideal or sublime, or you will be sadly 
disappointed. That marriage mania 
has .spoiled the most promising artists 
of the age.” 

I am so poor an artist, that I can 
hardly count in the category of those 
to whom your law applies.” 

‘‘Well, my }'Oung friend, we must 
separate ; 1 am going homewards, to 
sketch down the incidents of this day. 
Here is my card, should you wish to 
con tinueour acquaintance.” 

Tile old man bowed, and they sepa- 
rated. 

As he turned homeward up the 
centre alley of the Tuilleries, that 
opens upon the splendid Place de la 
Concorde, various and rapidly-succeed- 
ing wore the thoughts of Reginald 
Brandon ; his head was in a state of 
ferment ; it was like a panorama — he 
did not reflect, he did not try; his head 
was given 'up to scenic purposes. 

“ You have something the matter 
with your head. Monsieur Reginald,” 
said bis porter, as he reached home. 

“ Nothing to signify, Josephe.” 

Poor fellow ! there was a palace full 
of armed men, hacking up, and down, 
and round iiboiit it at that very mo- 
ment ; while calmly looking on the 
scene were two blue eyes : they, too, 
were sad, but softer in expression than 
the portrait’s— -and tlie figure was a 
girl’s. 


CllAl'lEK IV, 

TJIH: MORiriNK AFTKK a BKY01.l'T10N. 


“ Pauline, where thr’ devil ;\vq my 
boots? Josephe's ve’.v late with them 
to-day. I want to go* out ?” 

•• ril go see, Monsieur Reginald.” 

“ Josephe ! Josephe! Monsieur Re- 
ginald awaits his boots.” 

“ Silence, ray girl ; don’t cry so : 
you’ll disturb iny husband. While 
you speak, he organises a plan of go- 
vernment. 1 know nothing of the 
boots.*' 


“ But, madam. Monsieur Reginald 
must have his boots.” 

Well, it is only natural he should 
wish to have his boots ; perhaps my 
son knows something of them. Au- 
guste, dear Auguste, know you any- 
thing of Monsieur Reginald's boots ?” 

“ I know' nought of the English- 
man's boots, mamma.” 

“ Look, dear, if they are not behind 
that door.” 
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In efFect, they are, mamma.” 

** Are they cleaned, Auguste ?” 

** No, mamma.” 

“ Will you polish them, dearest’” 

“ I cannot, upon mv honour, mam* 
in a* 

** You know it is for your papa.” 

“ Well, for papa’s sake I undertake 
them.” 

Reginald's boots shone with unusiml 
splendour, as he desceovled the stair- 
oa^e, and with reason — the Gallic 
chaunt of ^ 

Jamalf ^ u I'rani'o rAngbiiB no rcsncra,** 

had harmonised so thoroughly the 
movement of the brush in Auguste 
Flottard's hand, .losephe sallied from 
his little studio and accosted Regi- 
nald — 

** Monsieur Reginald, excuse the 
liberty. 1 must apologise for the de- 
lay in your boots: it was unavoid- 
able." 

(Jh, it matters not ; besides, you 
are in general so punctual.” 

** Why, you see, Monsieur Reginald, 
lam, alas! past the ago of military 
service: 1 must now turn homnie de 
Icttres and politique ; and as it is the 
duty of every Frenchman to labour 
for his country, I have been organis- 
ing a little plan for tlie movement of 
the new society. I jun just sending 
the little Auguste with it to the Hotel 
de Ville, for I fear 1 have not time 
myself. 1 am very sorry, indeed, you 
had to await yi»ur boots." 

** You completely absolve yourself.” 

** You are going out, 1 .suppose. 
Monsieur Reginald, to see the state of 
tho city ?” 

“ Yes, 1 am going out for that pur- 
pose.” 

** Ah, you are lookers on ; we 
Frenchmen must act. 1 urn just going 
to attend an assembly of jmrtcrs in 
our street, fur the amelioration of our 
condition ?" 

Where do you assemble?” 

“ Next door, au premier ; the fa- 
mily, an English one, ran oiT this 
morning. So the apartment is va- 
cant.” 

** Do you permit the presence of 
strangers ?” 

There are no rules of any sort as 
yet, and if you accompany me. Mon- 
sieur Reginald, I shall be most happy 
to present you.” 

There is nothing 1 desire more.”. 


Josephs Flottard took the chair by 
common consent ; a scar across his 
forehead, as a soldier of the emjnre, his 
being the longest resident concierge of 
the street, and his having a surplus 
story to his hou.se, were claims placing 
rivalry out of the question. 

“ Now, gentlemen," said the presi- 
dent, when i ring this bell, you are 
to he silent ; when 1 place it on tho 
desk, you are to talk ; and when I put it 
in my pocket, you are to adjourn. 
Now, gentlemen, give attention.” 

The President rang the bell — the 
silence was profound ; the President 
placed it on the table — the clatter dea- 
fened ; the President rang the bell 
agaii: — the clatter ceased. 

** Gentlemen, I omitted to state 
that but one at a time speaks, the rest 
listen. It is so in England, where ■ ■” 

A has les Anglais 1” 

Gentlemen, we have not begun 
hiisine.ss yet. You have therefore no 
right to cry, ^ A has les Anglais !' 
The hell is still in my hand ; you 
must wait till I place it on the desk.” 

The hell t(»uched the desk : the as- 
sembly cried— 

A has les Anglais 1” 

Now, gentlemen, that is business- 
like ; I see we shall get on.” 

“ Who speaks first?” demanded a 
voice. 

Moi 1” responded the members, 

“ Gentlonieii,” said the President, 
“ it is better to proceed numerically. 
Let number one begin. Achille Vau- 
dart, the word is yours ; you are 
number one. Take a minute to re- 
flect; state your number and your 
ago ; and speak until 1 ring the bell.” 

** Monsieur Ic President, I am ni£- 
ifu. I was trdze-bw I am not 
forty years of age. I have a great 
deal to say. Since ten years 1 have 
not spoken above my breath, unless to 
cry * A has les Anglais !' Guizot put 
a muzzle on the porters. We took it 
off yesterday." 

It is true ! it is true ! Bravo, 
numero un 1" 

** I have a charming family; my 
wife, and the little Hercule and Au- 
guste, are the sweetest ” 

Tho bell rang. 

Numero un, the family is abolished. 
You must take some social proposition, 
or want. Begin again.” 

** I want higher wages, and a new 
suit of clothes for the little Hercule." 
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•• We cannot cntorfaiii ibe suit cf 
clothes : they arc of the fauiily. Who 
disapproves higher wagc.sf" 

« Pas inoi.” answered a chonis. 

^‘Higher wages are decreed/* said 
the President. 

“ Number two, speah,” said the 
President. 

** Am I to reflect the minute ?** 

“ If you require it 

“ 1 don’t." 

Speak, then." 

** I demand that there be only six 
hours in the day." 

“ Who votes, gentlemen, for six 
hours in the day ?" 

“ All of us." 

" Six hours in the day are then de- 
creed.” 

‘^Number three, the Tribune is 
your’s, proceed." 

I demand two hours of the new 
day for the study of letters.” 

* Number three rcquircb two hours 
to cultivate his mind V" 

“ We are all willing to study,” re- 
sponded the porters. 

“ Two hours of the day are then 
decreed for study.” 

Number four, you have tho 
word." 

** Mr. President, I think wc have 
made the day too short.” 

** He is a royalist." 

” An aristocrat." 

A Bourbon.” 


* Throw him into the street.” 

Tho .issembly grew agitated. 

The bell rang ; there was a silence ; 
the President broke it. 

“Number four, you are a reactionist, 
there is the door, we denounce yuu.” 

Number four retired without .my 
diificulty; he was helped out; every 
one lent a hand, and some two. 

“ Number five, we await you,” said 
the President. 

“ 1 demand to go down into tho 
street ; e’est plus gai.” 

“ He has reason,” shouted the club- 
bists ; “ e’est bien plus gai.” 

’riic bell rang. 

“ You cannot move, gentlemen, till 
I put the bell in my pocket.” 

“ You know best ; we are ignorant 
of the rule.” 

“ Gentlemen, the meeting is adjourn- 
ed ; tho hell is in iny hat, for I have 
no pocket large enough, but it comes 
to the same thing.” 

“ W*e may now go down ; tho bell 
is in our president’s hat, which is quito 
the same as if it were in his pocket.” 

Reginald adjourned with the meeting, 
hut to other scenes, where each and 
all bore witness to the fact, that liberty, 
equality, fraternity, are difficult of 
practice at a moment's call ; being 
mainly based on self-denial, truth, and 
honesty, existences indigenous to ev('ry 
clime, but unmistakeablc slow-coaches 
in their growth. 


cnAi’TEa V, 

A nONEYMOOn AS IT WAS I!f FBltnUAKY, * 48 . 


“ You forgive me, Marie ?” 

“ 1 love you, Charles.” 

The question and the answer were 
spoken in a very sumptuous bed-room ; 
and A youth, bearing on a tray a break- 
fast service, managiMi skilfully to bend 
and touch the lips of a young girl, his 
bride, who, seated at a little table, 
smiled acknowledgment t j this polite- 
ness. 

“ Here is some ohoeolate I have made 
for you.” 

“ You are so good, Charles." 

“ Just let me spread the serviette ; 
now you are served.” 

When the youth said that he had 
brought some chocolate, it was only just 
A manner of talking. Ho hnd served 
up a very perfect little breakfast ; 


there were an omelette, toast, kidneys, 
and a little tender beefsteak most 
artistically dressed. It is a fact, that 
love was never meant to live upon 
the air as long as its resides on 
earth. 

** Those Bourbons had a sumptuous 
nest of it, dear Marie.” 

“ How different from your Quartier 
Latin." 

“ Ay, they feasted while I was in 
my Quartier Latin, dunned to the 
death.’* 

“ I pity them, Charles; they must 
regret these Tnilleries." 

“ Yes, poor devils.” 

** The men were beaux garqons." 

•* To the devibwith the men, it is 
only tho women I pity.” 
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Tli(»y wouUl think it strange to 
sue ns lu're.'* 

“ We have as good a right as they 
had, and a better, to he here.” 

“ You think eo, Charles ?” 

** I say so.*’ 

And, after a slight pause, the youth 
continued — 

** Are not wo the children of that 
people who rninie the old usurper 
royal; they put him into this palace, 
and we have put him out of it; besides, 
dear Marie, you are more beautiful 
than the Bourbon woman who, ere 
huit night, was sleeping in this room." 

And the youth interrupted the hreak- 
fa.st with a very affeclionate embrace. 

** On that ground, Marie, you have 
a better right." 

“ In your eyes, Charles ; but she 
was very beautiful." 

Yes, that (irrinan Nemours was a 
beautiful woman." 

** And she had the air so good." 

** She was born to ho u prince’s 
wife as she was born a Gorman ; 
neither are her fault." 

<< How long, Charles, do we stay 
here ?" 

“ By rny faith, dear, I know not." 

** But wo shall never separate.” 

<< My love will last until tlie Bour- 
bons come again." 

** And mine as long." 

Again there was an interruption 
even more serious than the first. 

“It was very wrong of you to follow 
me yesterday, Marie." 

1 could not help it, Charles. Mon 
Dieul had you been wounded and I 
not there.” 

“ Had I known you were so near, 
Marie, 1 might have turned coward. 


and run olYl What a honeymoon ! 
tho first day of my marriage building 
barricades." 

“ Will you work any more, Charles, 
at your paiitting >” 

“ The Uepuhlic, Marie# will not 
feed me any more than the Bourbons; 

I must work." 

“ 1 wonder bas any accident happened 
to Brandon ?" 

“ 1 was thinking, Miirie, to go out 
and seek for him, and with your leavo 
to ask him to our dinner; he can 
never see such things again within 
these Tuillcries, and it may serve 
him." 

“ But he may mock at me, Charles, 
for being here, although I would not 
mind him much ; hut the world, if it 
hears, may say a thousand cruel 
things.” 

“ Ask them, Marie, was it we who 
made the Bourbons run away, and 
called to life this young Repuhfic. 
Did wc ask a duchess to give up her 
room to us ?" 

“ That is true." 

** It was destiny, Marie— -it was that 
magic power, Destiny." 

“Yes it WAS destiny," smiled tho 
young wife ; “ so ask Reginald, if you 
please." 

“1 must kiss that pretty hand, 
Marie — you have tho other occupied ; 
but " 

But as the scene is growing tender, 
and more tender still, and as we do 
not live beneath a young Republic, 
one and indivisible, but under the soR 
shadow of a woman’s throne, it will be 
deemed more gallant to let fall the 
curtain, and to leave the young pair to 
their destiny. 


CIIAPTSIl VI. 


An<1 some seemed miit*h in love with tlicir own dress, 
Aud divers smoked superb pipes, decorated 
With nniber mouths, irad greater price or less. 

And several strutted, otiwrs slept, and some 
Frci>arcd for supiH;r with a glass of rum."— Bvitov. 


Some hours later than the tHe^h-tvie 
of these young lovers, our good friend, 
Reginald Brandon, was a unit in an 
animated semicircle, whose centre, a 
huge whiskered Blouse, was seated 
straddlelegs on a cask of the best 
Burgundy in France, holding in his 
right hand a very fair*si/.ed silver 
f unkard, while the left was placed upon 
a spigot in the big cask's side, ready to 
withdraw it at a moment’s call. 


“ Well, my American, you must 
help to christen the Republic." 

“ Willingly, citizen.” 

In mixed companies it was often a 
better card of introduction to say you 
came firom the Great Western lie- 
public, so Reginald at least found. 

“ Now, my American, you have 
done your duty, 1 must do mine ; 1 
must water my horses, and I begin 
with the old grey. Come round here I 
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The old grey was a fierce, one-eyed 
old man, and must have been watered 
at a very early hour that morning, for 
he encored the tankard three times, 
and would have ventured on a fourth, 
had not the rider of the cask refused a 
fresh supply. 

Off with you, you’ll get no more j 
do you want to break your wind.** 

** Come, my little chesnut mare, you 
must have a tankard — one tankard.'* 
This was addressed to a brown- 
haired girl, dressed up in a blouse, 
with a small sword at her side. 

There, my pretty one, there. 
Well, American, what do you think of 
my little mare’s shapes.’* 

** She looks a thoroughbred.” 

“ Indeed you might Aay so, if you 
saw her out of harness. Hist ! there, 
jrou long-legged garrin ; you’d he 
jealous if any one got the tankard after 
the little mare’s lips — round with 
you.*’ 

It took some minutes for the gen- 
tleinan on the ca.sk to water his horses, 
for they were twelve in numher ; and 
some of the stud were uncommonly 
thirsty. At length it was accomplished. 

** Come, now, American, you want 
to be shown the duchess’s apartment.” 

Atyour leisure ; I am not pressed.” 

** Well, come, American, you and 1 
will drink my horses’ health, and my 
little mare’s health, and the young 
duchess’s health, and her man’s 
health, before wc go.” 

** With all ray heart, citizen.” 

**Tliat smacks, American, like the 
blood of a gouty king ; it is ns rich, 
sir, if it’s not as old, as a Hourbon’s. 
Come, now, help me off the cask — I 
am, in verity, top-heavy ; 1 have so 
much to think of, my head \h crammed 
full.” 

Help, and his own weight, removed 
tbe Blouse from his eminent position ; 
and having marshalled his horses in 


pairs, he placed himself at their head ; 
then taking Reginald’s arm — a prop 
not to be despised in his present top- 
heavy condition — he emerged from the 
wine cave to the higher regions of the 
palace. 

“ Now, then, I must leave you my 
horses,” said the leader, as they 
reached a large landing, from which 
branched several galleries. 

Always keep to the same stable, so 
that 1 may know where to find you ; 
and. Long Legs, give the little mare a 
comfortable bed.” 

'I'he setting sun had seldom looked 
upon a stranger scene, even in wide 
France, than the old Falace of the 
Tuilleries presented on the evening that 
we write of. It might be likened, 
in good truth, to many a thing ; it 
miglit be likened to a seraglio, for 
every lady had her sultan, and some 
two or more, and these contended for 
her — this was its Western trait : and 
then it had its Fiastorn feature, for 
there were many there who, sultan- 
like, had more than their fair share of 
wanton beauties. The hedroom-doors 
were mostly lying open. It is wiser 
not to show our readers in, nor shall 
we venture on description. Suffice it 
just to say, that over the whole spirit 
of this strange society, in bed room, 
gallery, or wine-cave, at the hour that 
wo write of, there was a certain Lui- 
gour, for the men had mostly all been 
very drunk, and some were still so ; 
while the terrible excitement of the 
previous day had used out the fever 
fire of their brain. 

“ There, now, you see that door 
there,” said Brandon’s companion, 
** the next room after is the duchess’s 
apartment. Tell the duke I’d go in 
and see him, if 1 hadn’t my horses to 
look after ; besides, he is bad com- 

E , although he is a good Repub- 


CHAPl’ER VU. 

** 'itilf the world knowB not bow the other hulf lives.*' 


•• 'REGiN\i.n,you are ten minutes late," 
said tbe duke, alias Charles. 

** How goes it, dear Marie ?** 

•'Very well, my Reginald ; and 
you ?** . 

•' 1 guard still my health and appe- 
tite.” 


•• But what TetaTdedyou,B.eg\na\d?” 
said Charles. 

W'hy my guide, your friend, had 
to water his horses.” 

•' What do you mean ?— he has no 
horses.” 

"In other words, he was serving 
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out some Burgundy to his hody-guanl, 
and he calls that watering his 
horses.” 

He is an original ; but if it were 
not for his horses, there would not be 
so much order in the palace ; he has 
the knack of organising drunken men. 
However, 1 must serve up dinner. 
Marie, do you entertain our old friend, 
while 1 set fire to luy bifteck.” And 
Charles went off to his business. 

“ How pretty you are, Marie,** said 
Brandon, after gazing for a full mi- 
nute on his young hostess. 

You think so ?’* 

** And that blush adds to it.** 

“ Now, Reginald, I will anger my- 
self if you go on with your compli- 
ments.** 

Reginald *a observation was just; 
Marie was very pretty. She had sym- 
metry of figure— she had expression ; 
and these alone win hearts. But, in 
addition, she expressed a perfect little 
j)iece of Grecian sculpture in her face, 
whoso olive ground at every moment 
showed unrivalled little colours, from 
tho blood-red blush to the lighter 
shades of animation. There was a 
rich luxuriance of the darkest hair ; 
while her soft, hazel eyes were not too 
full of life, they had a pensive cast. 
Marie had selected from the neigh- 
bouring wardrobe a blue silk wrapping 
gown, which certainly was rather a 
neglige dress for dinner, but still be- 
came her wonderfully ; and then, to 
give effect to all, Marie had such a 
graceful, winning manner, with a 
voice whose tones were little bars of 
music falling on the ear ; that half- 
embarrassed awkwardness, too, caused 
from her strange position, added 
another, and the true refining charm, 
to this young girl. 

«Do you remember, Marie, tho 
first time I met you ?’* 

" Yes, I do, it was in Charles’s 
studio.** 

“ He was making a copy from your 
pretty head.** 

** How I hated that way of living ; 
but we were so poor.** 

" Yes, and you thought Charles was 
poor, and you would sit for nothing.** 
How good he always was.’* 

I remember how he would advise 
you never to sit for young artistes, 
only for the old.** 

** He had reason, and 1 hated it.'* 
**And then your head only was 


worth sketching ; he advised you never 
to think of sitting for a bust.** 

** You always loved Charles.** 

“ Yes, but he did not always love 
me. The day I made him think 
that you had promised to sit to me in 
a short Scotch petticoat, he did not 
love me that day.** 

** Are you still fond of your Blue- 
eyes, Reginald ?** 

** Always, dear Marie.** 

“ Have you heard of them lately ?** 

** I have, Marie, and they were 
well.*’ 

** Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
serviul,” said Charles, as he bore iii 
upon a tray tho dinner. 

“ Marie will do the honours, while 
I act as hutler, cook, and general at- 
tendant.” 

The dinner proceeded cheerfully, 
for it was good ; and the lovers and 
their guest were all contented with 
each other. 

I never eat such a dinner, Charles ; 
you are a regular cordon bleu. I was 
in luck to meet you to-day.*’ 

I was out marketing then — nor 
would 1 have invited any one save you, 
Reginald ; but you and iny dear Marie 
are old friends,” 

** You work none now, Reginald?** 

** No, Marie, hut 1 collect materials 
for future work.” 

You cannot work in a revolution.** 
“ You are right, Charles ; too great 
a richness in materials, and they con- 
fused.** 

** You have no wine, Reginald ; fill 
your glass, and drink to our young 
Republic.** 

I drink anything you like, Charles, 
excepting had wine.^* 

Every artist is at heart a Repub- 
lican, and you must be one.” 

I do not see the connection.** 

“ Wliy, every artist loves to see his 
art esteemed, and it cannot be so 
while he himself is looked down upon. 
It was so here ; it is so, my friend, in 
your England.” 

Only by the vulgar.** 

« But what you call your vulgar is 
in the majority ; your vulgar is public 
opinion.” 

** That is true.** 

" Do you like that, Reginald ?** 

" No, I do not, Charles.’* 

" And are you sure, my Reginald, 
that it’s only the vulgar who look down 
on artists ?” 
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•• Of course I am, who elso ?’* 

** Why, my friend, is your English 
court much frequented by artists ?’* 

“ Not particularly.’* 

« And why is that?” 

« Why because, you see, because — ** 
and Reginald stammered considerably. 

** Because, my friend, to be an ar- 
tist is nothing — it is not even a rung 
in your social ladder ; your public 
opinion does not point it out to your 
royalty, and your royalty knows no- 
thing about it ; it is no position, and 
to go to your court, you must have a 
position or a purse.” 

** But you mistake entirely, my dear 
Charles — the arts are highly patron- 
ised by our sovereigns ; for instance, 
George the Fourth.” 

** Yes, I know what you are going 
to say; 1 understand. You English 
artists are like your inen-cooks : their 
dishes are allowed to table, and your 
paintings are allowed to hang upon the 
walls of Windsor ; but both cook and 
artist are kept off at their proper dis- 
tance.” 

** There is some truth in what you 
say.** 

** Then, my friend, your constitution 
may be very good for dukes, and gran- 
dees, and big purses, but it would not 
suit an artiste like me.*' 

** But things are changing ; there is 
growing up a true taste.*' 

«For your sake, my Reginald, I 
hope it will be so ; but as yet there is 
only a pretence to taste in your Eng- 
land. If there were true taste, your 
artiste would be looked up to and not 
down to.** 

<< However, Charles, 1 do not de- 
spair ; we have a woman on the throne ; 
she is young, she is fair. She is said 
to be an humble student in our glori- 
ous science.” 

" I love your true Englishwoman, 
Reginald, but your men are all sham.” 

** You are paying compliments to 
Reginald,** said Mane. 

** Reginald, understand me— T mean 
the Saxon male preto.iders to taste.” 

** Our would-be simpering patrons, 
who profess to take the artist bv the 
hand — confound them 1 — in the hope, 
confound them 1 that a ray of his glory 
may eventually be put down to their ac- 
count— -confound theml” 

Poor Rc^nald began to puff and 
fume most marfully. 

<< Now» Reginald, Reginald 1 we must 


change the subject ; once you get to 
your confounding, Iknow youare losing 
your temper.*’ 

** Not 1, my dear fellow, 1 despise 
the whole race of — 

Well, Reginald, what do you think 
of our apartment ?** 

** It is charming. How long do you 
stay here ?’* 

** As long as my friend's horses can 
keep the canaille quiet.” 

The hour advanced; the friends had 
sipped their coffee ; the artists had 
smoked, through Marie's kind permis- 
sion, some very good cigars, late the 
property of his Grace of Nemours; 
and it was time for Reginald to move. 

** Well, Marie, it is time to say good 
night.” 

“ Good night, my dear Reginald.” 

" Good night, Charles.” 

** Good night, Reginald ; let us sec 
you soon again.” 

The Tuilleries had come to life; the 
sounds of wassail and wild revelry, 
that smote on Reginald's car, were 
symptoms unmistakeable and undoubted 
of the resurrection. In his descent, he 
paused to look at a wild polka that had 
been organised in one of the large 
saloons. There was every variety that 
costume or the want of costume could 
afford — staff uniforms, royal liveries, 
with the torn, blood-stained, dusty 
blouse, moved and mingled in the fran- 
tic dance. * 

Our artist was not long without an 
invitation. 

Come, pretty citizen, you sh.'ill 
have a round with me ; this brute dan- 
ces on my feet.” 

** With pleasure, fair one.” 

Music, a polka, a naked bust of flesh- 
and-blood in close proximity, to say 
the least, are dangerous things fur 
youth to couple with. But Brandon 
was a youth of some experience— he 
had taken his degrees before he 
went abroad ; and he, had leaimed in 
English ball-rooms, and been schooled 
to gaze with due propriety on the still 
more lovely, naked, public bosoms of 
his charming countrywomen. This be- 
ing so, our friend could bear, without 
much shock, one naked inch additional. 

** That is what 1 call to dance ; you 
shall be my cavalier all night.” 

It required some diplomacy to es- 
cape, but at length our artist reached 
the outside of the palace; and he 
wondered, as ho bent his footsteps 
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homeward, whether plain-bred honesty 
was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
policy ; and most sincerely did he 
wish that some of the chief statesmen 
of the present day could just have 
taken a turn or two in that same pol- 


ka ; it might have led them to reflect, 
whether their diplomatic plots and 
plans, tlirough overcraft and stint of 
honesty, might not at length be merg- 
ed into a midnight dance* 


CHAPTER YlII. 

' The grass withcreth, the flower faCetU." 


There may be some desirous to learn 
how it was our hero lived, whether by 
his ways and means, or lansquenet, or 
on his rents ; we shall give one instance 
how our artist gained three hundred 
francs, enough to keep him for a month, 
that will suffice for all legitimate in- 
quiry ; any further pushing of the 
matter would strike us as impertinent. 

One evening, in the month of March, 
Reginald was sitting in his small apart- 
ment reflecting, as he watched the 
smoke ascend in graceful curls from 
his pipe. It is past our power to tell 
what his reflections were, but it may 
be Blue- eyes played a part therein ; it 
may be that Ambition lent a hand to 
colour up the scones which Hope kept 
whispering were to be, for Reginald 
was ambitious ; failure upon failure 
had not quelled his spirit ; the morn- 
ing after a complete defeat ho would 
rise up fresh as ever ; you might one 
time have fitted up a little Louvre with 
his works ; he had them all upon his 
hands, he could not sell them, but on 
he w'orked. 

His first failure was a regular re- 
buff, a knock-down blow ; he was 
senseless for a day, but he got up 
again. The second failure stunned 
him for a moment, but he never lost 
his legs ; he staggered through it very 
fairly. The third failure found him on 
his guard ; his position all through the 
day was beautiful. Every succeeding 
failure found him stronger ; for the ele- 
venth failure he would not even make 
the slightest preparation, he felt him- 
self so trained and strong. 

Our readers must at once perceive 
that it was useless for any public to 
contend against a youth of this sort, 
growing every hour silently in strength, 
skill, determination ; it may be some 
one gave a hint to this effect, since the 
eleventh failure never did arrive. As 
defeat had never daunted, so success 
had never spoiled. He was stilly the 


same Brandon, patient, progressive, 
self-denying ; having got at length the 
upper hand, he was firmly resolved to 
keep it. And Brandon had good reason 
to be thankful. How many minds have 
perisiied in the ordeal of that terrible 
apprenticeship — how many have run 
astray, to perish ere the mind has 
wrought its masterpiece — is sad. Alas 1 
what visions rise to scare us as we 
write — it is as yesterday. We see a 
young ‘man, bent like the punished 
schoolboy to his task — work, work ; 
for him there seemed no holiday ; ever 
in that iron harness, labouring on 
through the lone mountain-paths of 
stern science ; tlie lark may sing, the 
world dance without, and ail invite to 
pleasure, still is his doom to labour. At 
length that great mind reels, Maccul- 
lagh climbs to death, and falls a lau- 
relled victim on that height so few 
attain. The tears of friendship slill 
full freshly on that grave ; and while 
our country honours the great name, 
his friends preserve the ineiaory of his 
worth. 

We turn back to where we left our 
artist : we left him with his fancies and 
his pipe, and we were just about to 
tell our readers how it was he made 
three hundred francs. 

The hall-bell rang, and in a moment 
after Brandon's servant entered to an- 
nounce there was a gentleman desirous 
to see her master at once, on most 
particular affairs. 

Show the gentleihan in," said 
Brandon. 

The stranger entered; ho was a 
young Englishman, and immediately 
addressed the artist— 

** 1 have the pleasure to address Mr. 
Brandon ?” . 

“ My name is Brandon." 

1 have a relation dying, a young 
girl ; she may live but a lew hours. 
Can you take a likeness at once ?" 

** Certainly ; I shall do iny best. 
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Had I known the lady in health, it 
would greatly aid me, for it is diffi- 
cult to sketch a face which changes 
every moment.” 

** You must do your best ; here is 
the address. 1 shall go prepare for 
your arrival.” 

Reginald was not long in making 
his preparations : in a few minutes he 
reached the house to which the stranger 
had directed him. 

“ About what age?” asked Brandon, 
as he waited in the drawing-room. 

About eighteen,” said the mother. 

«’Who is it that sings?” 

It is my poor daughter.” 

The dying girl sung. At intervals 
the voice would tremble, cease, and 
then again roll richly, lightly on, 
through some soft music she had 
loved — attuning for the last time on 
this earth, so soon to bo transferred 
to Heaven’s choir, it was sorrowful 
to hear that voice. 

“ Everything is ready, Mr. Bran- 
don ; let US go in.” 

There are scenes which dwell and 
linger in the memory through this life, 
which even the world’s commerce can- 
not hammer out, nor other sorrows 
following on remove ; such was the 
scene we faintly give, « 

** Ellen, he is come so soon ; tny hair 
is not arranged.” 

** Your hair is very well, dear 
Fanny.” 

** Let me smooth it down.” 

Now, dear, it is well.” 

At times her reason wandered, at 
times it was controlled ; some little 
artifice had been successfully employed 
to gain admittance for the painter. 

An oil-lamp threw rather a dull 
shading through the room. Brandon 
suggested some slight alterations in 


the light ; and, seated opposite the 
bed on which the girl lay, at length 
he ventured to look steadily towards 
that face. Could death be written 
there — through all that youth and 
beauty, death — death through those 
brilliant eyes — death on the coloured 
cheek ? 

The artist’s hand might fairly trem- 
ble, when his heart wept. The young 
and innocent, like summer-blossoms, 
fade — wither — die, W e wonder, weep, 
almost rebel ; yet, who so fit to die ? 
Shall none, save gnarled, blasted 
stumps, be gathered to those gardens? 
No tender fibre, stretching heaven- 
ward, to be preserved from the rude 
blasts of earth, and grafted in, for 
life undying, on that “ Tree, whose 
leaves are for the healing” of all 
lands. 

Mother, I love to hold your liand. 
Now Mr. Brandon may begin.” 

Then she would wander — « I can- 
not sing, for I am tired ; lot us drive. 
Chazalio ! Chazalie 1” — this was some 
name. And then consciousness would 
come. “ Mother, 1 am tired ; let me 
sleep. Mr, Brandon, is it finished?” 

Nearly, very nearly.” 

Thanic you, I must sleep. Ellen, 
stay with me. Mother, good night-— 
one kiss.” 

It was only a rough sketch, to be 
touched up afterwards from memory, 
and with the aid of a strong likeness 
done in health, but when the girl was 
younger by some years. 

You will let me take it home with 
»* 

me* 

Certainly ; be careful of it. You 
know its value to us now.” 

It was thus that Brandon gained 
three hundred francs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LBTTCtt. 


** Tliii note v m written tip<m gltt-eegnl pApWi 
The kai .1 eundowev, * EUe voue ralt partout/ 

The mr.tio cut upon » white cornelian, 

^ Th« wax wav Muperflne— Uv hue venniUoa,'’— Bvaoif. 


** This is too bad ; now it is throe 
weeks, soon it will be a month, and 
yet there^ is no letter— not even a 

common-place answer to my letters 

you have not even the poor excuse of 
illness. A week ago you were met 
out at a lansquenet party by some 


friends of ours ; so should yon write 
(which I roust here request most 
emphatically that you will not to me) 
do not, pray, give yourself the trouble 
to allege some dreadful illness as your 
apology ; for even a week’s illness 
could not excuse to me a fortnight’s 
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rude, ungrateful silence. And this is 
the reward for all my griefs and self- 
denial ! Do you know all that I gave 
up for you, Reginald — all that I bore, 
and with such happiness, for you — for 
yotit an artist i Do you know the 
estimation of an artist in our England? 
How often did my friends upbraid me ; 
how often have they said, ‘ If he were 
even a fanner, a city clerk, anything 
but an artist — a man who paints. 
(jood heavens, how could you think of 
such a thing V 1 have done with these 
upbraidings now. 1 make hut one 
request — it is, that you will burn let- 
ters, or anything of mine that you may 
have ; 1 have done so, or at least 1 am 
going to do so with all of yours. 
— Farewell, ** Maky.” 

Whether Reginald was the guilty 
man this letter paints, the following 
chapter will unfold. 

Reginald Rraiulon was some months 
older, and many, many years a wiser 
man, so at least he fancied, than when 
last we saw^hitn in^the month of March. 

It was a lovely evening of midsum- 
mer; he had strolled into the Champs 
Klysees, after a laborious day of ear- 
nest labour ; he soon liad tired of 
the grand promenade, and turned to 
lounge among tho different open-air 
cafes, whose singers and orchestras 
form a grand attraction to Pari- 
sians of the less fashionable class. A 
length he found himself the tenant 
of three chairs, one small, round 
tcThle, and a bottle of Parisian beer, all 
within the roped' round space of one of 
these cafes. 

There was a visible agitation among 
the company ; the conversations were 
animated ; songs of a political caste, 
or at least to which a political meaning 
was attached, had been just sung; 
they had been hissed and hissed by 
different portions of the audience, and 
already an angry feeling had got up ; 
every man that hissed iVowned on the 
man who hissed. Reginald neither 
hissed nor hissed ; but he had the mis- 
fortune to be seated near two tables, 
that clamorously demanded from time 
to time the old national air of Vive 
Henri Quatr6 and these tables had 
brought themselves, and even the 
neighbouring ones, into general disre- 
pute, for the great majority of the cafe's 
guests were decidedly hostile to the 
principles of the Henri Quatre " ad- 
mirers. 


The Marseillaise” was demanded ; 
the orchestra in a body came forward, 
and commenced the Republican an- 
them. 

The Henri Quatre tables hissed 
louder than the orchestra could sing 
— matters came to a crisis. 

A bottle of Strasbourg beer was 
flung; the projectile exploded among 
the Henri Quatre tables ; the Henri 
Quatre tables responded by cries of 
** Rravo, bravo I” — “ Vivo la biiire.'* 

** A has le Faubourg St. Germain, 
they are mocking us,” cried a voice 
from the quarter whence the bottle 
emanated. 

** Fn avant !” exclaimed a Blouse, as 
he s})rung to his feet ; tho signal was 
answered by a general rising, and a 
general rush upon the Henri Quatre 
tables. 

Down with the ari'^tocrats !” was 
the war-cry of tlie assailants. Vive 
la bicro” was the only answer vouch- 
safed ; but, like ningii*, up rose a bar- 
ricade of chairs between the assailants 
and their enemy. Reginald’s chairs 
and tables were pressed into the ser- 
vice, while he stood bewildered behind 
the barricade. 

Shoulder arms I Fire, ct sauvous 
nous,” exclaimed the leader of the 
barricade ; and at his word a shower 
fff apples, biscuits, gravel, jpoured upon 
the assailants. 

Hal they fire on the people.” 

Mourir pour la patrie.” 

“ I am struck by a biscuit.” 

The barricade was neither taken, 
nor did it capitulate— its defenders 
ran off, and Reginald found himself a 
prisoner. 

“ What shall we do with him ?” 

“ lie is my prisoner.” 

“ No, 1 took him.” 

Pardon me, you are both wrong." 

Reginald changed hands several 
times. 

Has any one a cord ?” 

Here is a knife.” 

To use a very vulgar, but expres- 
sive phrase, Reginald Brandon thought 
«<hi8 goose was cooked.'* Fortune 
willed it otherwise. 

Citizens, let this gentleman go,” 
said a prepossessing figure in a blouse ; 

he is an Englishman ; accident placed 
him behind the barricade which 1 
made.” 

Reginald was released; his substi- 
tute was pounced on ; there was a 
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struggle— he full — they leaped on him 
kicked at him. 

/* This is dreadfuli” thou'jht Bran- 
don ; ** they'll kill him ; and it is for 
me he has done it— I must make an 
effort.** 

Our artist was a youth of some 
pluck, and considerable sinew ; such 
as they were, he had the thorough 
use of all his limbs— in fact, he was 
the favourite pupil of two chief 
professors in the art of self-defence, 
and at one period had put himself in 
serious training for the ring, thinking 
it a surer and a safer road to worldly 
honours in his country, and even to 
royal favour, if history be correct, 
than the bare, desert highway of lite- 
rature and the arts. 

Citizens, citizens, you will not 
strike a man upon the ground! French- 
men, be Frenchmen, — in God's name, 
let the man get up.*’ 

But there are moments in this life 
when argument, eloquence, and logic 
are in vain — when wc must have re- 
course to first principles; that moment 
had arrived. 

** Damn me, if I don’t !*’ Regi- 
nald's young blood was up, and in a 
right and generous line ; he braced up, 
struck out left and right, and brushed 
them off the fallen nun like Hies. * 
“Up with you — can you run ? My 
God, it is you, Fruguet 1” 

“ I am nut much hurt, Reginald ; 
let us run.” 

“ Run ! I follow.” 

The fallen man ran, leaped the 


ropes; Reginald was following; a 
blouse made at him ; he was skilled 
in the savate, that is, trained to kick ; 
he made a sweeping kick at Heginald's 
head. Reginald leaped back, saved 
his head, advanced, doubled him up 
in the wind, as he returned from his 
pirouette, and dropped him like a 
log. 

** Como on now, any one that likes,” 
cried Reginald. 

“ Ha, he boxes! En avant, down with 
the Englishman.” 

It was a sight to see ! there was a 
perfect circle formed : the young man 
stood alone— an arena with one com- 
batant — an Englishman at bay. He 
could not run — no thorough-blooded 
pupil of the ring can run, after one 
serious round — he is not trained for 
that 

There was a cry of “ aux armes 1” 
the man who raised it seized a chair ; 
the rest followed his example. 

The reader may remember to have 
seen recorded in the Scottish history 
that, once upon a time, the Birnham 
forest marched against King Macbeth's 
castle ; even so, a forest of regularly 
thickset chairs, encircled and rushed 
upon poor Reginald. The fight was 
neither long nor doubtful ; there was 
a dizzy ringing in the artist's head ; 
and the last sounds that fell upon his 
ear were those of A biis les Anglais” 
—"Live the llepubitc, one and indi- 
visible ;*' " Liber to "Egalitii 

" Fraternitc 1” words for ever after 
printed on his memory. 


CHAFTSR X. 

« The coune of true love never yet ran emootli.'* 


" Take her gently, Robert.” 

" Certainly, my dear, but firmly.” 

They were husband and wife who 
thus spoke — father and mother to our 
dear mend. Blue-eyes, whose gentle 
knock was heard a moment after at the 
door of the apartmem: where the 
speakers sat. 

" Come in 1** 

Blue-eyes entered ; her cheeks were 
thinner, and, perhaps, her eyes a little 
redder than when last we saw her. 
Still Blue-eyes looked very pretty, very 
frightened, very sad. 

" Papa wishes to speak with you, my 
dear Mary,** 


" Mamma and I wish to speak with 
you, my dear Mary.” 

There was a little awkward pause ; 
Blue-eyes looked down at the carpet- 
pattern ; mamma at papa ; and papa 
at his thumbs. 

" Your papa is anxious to have a 
serious conversation with you, Mary, 
on your future happiness,” 

" 1 am anxious, Mary, to have a 
conversation with you, serious in its 
nature, on your future welfare.” 

All papa wanted was to be started. 
He was a large, unwieldy man, diffi- 
cult to start ; but, once set in motion, 
his own weight Iwre him on. And 
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through this life there hare been many 
abler incn» who, like papa, have fid- 
died with their thumbs, until they 
dropped into the grave, for want of a 
fair start. 

“Yes, Mary,” continued tho papa, 
** a conviprsation serious in its nature ; 
for what concerns our future welfare, 
our future state, is always serious inits 
Dature.” 

Papa was rather a good sort of man, 
although at times a little cumbered 
with pomposity. 

“ Papa is anxious, dear, most anx- 
ious for your happiness.'* 

** Mamma but speaks the truth, my 
child ; but to the point. Mamma and 
1 have perceived in you, dear Mary, 
a — a — what shall I call it — a liking, 
dear, or what erroneously you ima- 
gine in yourself to be a liking, dear, for 
Mr. lU'ginaUl Prandon ; we have ob- 
served with pain a fretting on your 
part, my dear, at his absence ; now, 
iny dear, you must promise us to put 
out, and reuiovo Mr. Brandon from 
your head, and to stop at once the 
fretting, dear, or else you will se- 
riously grieve me and mamma.” 

“ You surely would not wish to 
grieve us, Mary ?” 

“ No, indeed, mamma, 1 could not 
wish it.’ 

“ Then, my dear,” proceeded the 
papa, “ you will very much oblige us 
both by nut thinking any more about 
this Mr. Brandon ; not that we accuse 
you, dear, of any marked alFcetion for 
that respectable young man, but we 
observed a little inclined leaning, dear, 
in that direction, and we request of 
you, my dear, to rectify this silly little 
matter." 

“ Will you not try to make us happy, 
Mary 

“ Always, dear mamma.” 

“ But you must do something more 
for us, dear Mary,” continued the 
papa ; “ you must oblige us, dear, by 
making up your mind to marriage ; we 
want to see you happy, dear, before 
we die.” 

“ We are bent upon it, Mary.” 

They were going straight a-head to 
that desirable object. 

“ But still, my dear, mamma and I, 
we could not think of limiting your 
choice to one ; there are four young 
men, any one of which we should be 
satisfied to see you choose, videlicet, 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. Brownligg, Mr. 


Thompson, and Mr. Betty ; my choice, 
I conft^ss it frankly, dear, would l.o 
for Mr. Thompson ; his fortune, his 
position, place him several degrees 
above the rest; a foolish girl might 
possibly object, dear, to his age, but 
even ns to that he is considerably upon 
the hither side of sixty. I am several 
ears, my child, his senior; evenmyown 
air was getting gray when I married 
your mamma; hut you must chouse, 
dear, fur yourself ; we do not wish in 
any way to constrain you.” 

“ Can anything be fairer than papa?” 

“ But to repent myself, remove for 
ever, and at once, dear, Mr. Brandon 
from your head. How any person 
blessed with reason could think of 
placing up a painting man for a mo- 
ment on a level with a Simpson, a 
Brownligg, a Betty, quite amazes mo ; 
men of position, men of family.” 

Poor Blue-cyes never had. 

“ Mr. Brandon’s family, father—.” 

It was the first time Blue-eyes had 
yet spoken ; her blood was just begin- 
ning to be stirred. 

“ [ know, dear, you would say his 
family are as old ; but the Brandons, 
dear, have run to seed, the pedigree 
has withered ; seedy, dear, seedy ; can 
Mr. Brandon, my child, put his crest 
upon a silver spoon ? can ho hang his 
coat of Arms on the panel of a car- 
riage ; no, my dear, it is all a fudge, 
moonshine, shadow.” 

“ Reginald Brandon, father ” 

“ Call the young man Mr. Brandon, 
if you please, my dear.” 

“ Mr. Brpndon, father, .aims at some- 
thing higher than to put his crest 
upon a spoon.” 

“ Silver spoons, my dear, are scarcer 
than you think ; 1 wish he may get 
’em.” 

“ Pottery, my dear, pottery— he’ll 
be in pottery all his life,” remarked 
mamma. 

“ Mr. Brandon, mother, may yet 
write his name — — ” 

“ I know, my dear,” burst in papa, 
“where all the beggars write their 
names — upon the page of iminort.ality ; 
have I not hit it off ? hut a truce to non- 
sense, Mary — 1 do not wish to say any- 
thing harsh of Mr. Brandon, but the 
truth is, my dear, the man is nothing 
more nor less than a painter, and what 
that means 1 should pretty well com- 
prehend, being a householder, and 
having paid some painting bills.” 
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** Between a house-painter and Mr. 
Brandon, I presume there is a dif- 
ference, father. *' 

Mr. Brandon belonj^s to a loss 
lucrative branch of the trade, inydear, 
that is a)J.” 

« A trade, father, which queen and 
king ’* 

Now, my dear, all this while we 
are straying from the point ; no more 
rambling, dear. Here is the little list 
of names ; give each name a due con- 
sideration ; and whichsoever, dear, 
you may select, put a little pencil cross 
before it, and hand it, dear, to me or 
your mamma.*' 

“ How long, dear, will it take you, do 
you think ?*’ (Mamma was always 
mild and pithy). 

DIue-eyes was silent: while through 
her sire’s mind the silver spoons and 
panels with their coats of arinsi, came 
thickly rrow'ding. The spoons, in ser- 
ried order, he had counted off nine 
dozen and ten, when he saw the silver 
forks advancing, headed by a giant 
salver. How those silvery bayonets 
glittered ; the sire could not count 
them, they waved so with the pressure 
from the rcre, where some score of 


silver-mounted dishes came pricking 
lightly on, to clear 'the way for massive 
square.s of golden chargers. “ What 
a glorious service,” he was murmur- 
ing, when the voice of his good wife 
recalled him from the brilliant scene. 

“ Well, Mary, what answer, dear ? 
Papa is waiting.” 

“ Come, Mary, dear, and answer 
quick. A day, a week, a month ?” 

Blue- eyes answered not. 

“ Better say, llobert, a week or a 
month.” 

Very well, my dear. Come, Mary, 
decide — a week, or a month?” 

Blue-eyes answered not. 

** Come, Mary, this is trifling ; 
papa is waiting. If you do not say a 
month, I shall say a day.” 

« A month,” tft length responded 
Blue-ey;.\s. 

“ Now, Mary, dear, you may retire ; 
he it so — a month. Now kiss me, dear, 
and pray to God for mamma and papa 
before you go to sleep. Good night, dear. 

« Well, dear, we have .settled that.” 

Thank God, Robert, we have her 
out of pottery.” 

« The silver spoons have carried the 
day I” 


cnAPTKR xr. 

When a liuly clopcf*. with a lodiler of ropc»,** kc» 


** Din you ever, in the course of your 
life, Brownligg, hear of such conduct 
as Mi.ss Mary d« Verebrain’.s ?” 

“ Do you know the particulars, 
Thompson ?” 

“ The particulars — two gadders of 
ropes.” 

“ Two ladders of ropes 1 Explain 
yourself, Thomp.son.” 

An empty bed-chamber, my friend, 
in the morning — a ladder of ropes tt> 
the bed-chamber window— ~and a card 
upon the ball table of Mr. Reginald 
Brandon’s, marked, 'P.P.C.’ Do 
these suffice, Brownligg?” 

“ But the two ladders <jf ropes, 
Thompson ?” 

** In case one broke, Brownligg. 
It shows, Brownligg, the cold-blooded- 
ness of the whole transaotiun.” 

** Well, 1 am sorry for you, Thomp- 
son ; she never would have had 
me.” 

“ Of course not ; mine was the only 
name on the list with the pencil cross 
before it: Do Verebrain showed it 
me no later than Monday.” 


« You have been very badly treated, 
Thompson.” 

Infamously ; and it is all De Vere- 
brain’s fault.” 

“ What could he do?" 

« Lock her up till I got her.” 

** Oh, that would never have done.” 

“ 1 tell you, sir, 1 would have made 
it do.” 

*• Do Simpson and Betty know of 
the affiiir ?” 

They caa’tyet ; lot us go tell them.” 

“ Do not, they’ll laugh at you, 
'rhom]>son.” 

“ Let them. All I say is, damn 
that ladder of ropes; and damn the 
whole transaction.'' 

“ My dear fellow, don’t fret.” 

** 1 am not fretting, Brownligg.” 

“ As for ino,” said Mr. Brownligg, 
striking into that justly popular air — 

♦ When A lady cloiic*, 

With A Udder of roper, 

She may go to Hong-Kong for me — 

She mey go— ahe may go.* 

That's really a very ungen tiemanly 
fashion, Brownligg, of singing; you 
ought to give it up.’' 
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CHAPTER xir. 


And they have ventured into mar. 
ried life without the silver apoons. 
Blue-eyes has become the wife of 
Reginald Brandon ; she has descended 
hy that swinging staircase and found 
a husband at the bottom ; may like 
suecoss attend like efforts. 

It wjis ten days since that great 
event — ten days of happiness — a pre- 
cious rarity in life ; the hour was 
almost sunset — summer sunset — Bran- 
<lon laboured in his study, with Blue- 
eyes at his side ; at every touch the 
canvas grew to life, and Blue-eyes 
smiled, and so he laboured on ; at 
length the artist laid aside his brush, 
and placing Biue-eyes on his knee, he 
kissed his wife. There was nothing, 
reader, wrong in that. 

** Shall we take our evening walk, 
Reginald 

I would not, Mary, give it up for a 
principality.” 


Off li O M K. 

Thank God that in this life there 
are things not.mude for barter — essen- 
tially to bo possessed by btui who has 
them — not to he exchanged. 

The artist and his wife sauntered 
forth, ntid through a lovely hceue—. 
nature is so lovely everywhere. It 
would he useless, vain, and possibly 
might foil a slight design, to bring 
forth names. They gazed upon the 
setting sun. 

“ Will this feeling ever die?” 

« Work, energy, are good pie- 
servalives, and God has given tnein 
both.” 

“ You speak humbly, Reginald.” 

“ As it befits one blissed above his 
merits with health, with work, with 
energy, with you, my wife ; and 1 can 
well affonl to laugli good-humouredly 
at those who only value in this life the 
silver ^mons.” 


.CSCUYLUS. 


# 

In the course of God's government of 
this world, an epoch marked by mili- 
tary achievement is usually eouspi- 
ruous for u disjday, by the victors, of 
literary genius ; and out of the tri- 
umphs of war arise sometimes the 
finest structures of peace. Whatever 
calls out into their fullest action those 
intellectual energies which, however 
employed in different sjihcres, are 
kindred each to the other, tends to give 
birth, and form, and beauty to their 
various objects; and, accordinglv, a 
war in which a nation's powers have 
been tasked, and genius displayed to 
the utmost-, is — particularly if wo add 
to this impulse to mental exertion thatit 
which results from the elation of suc- 
cess — the frequent and immediate 
forerunner of a period of poetic, his- 
torical, and philosophic cultivation. 
This concurrence apjiears in the his- 
tory of Rome, at the age of Cicero ; 
but perhaps more distincUy in our own, 
at the eras of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
George the Fourth, The ears which 
heard the national hymn of triumph 
at the defeat of the Armada, uyght 


have dwelt on tlic poetry of Sliaks- 
pere ; and Marlborough amt Boling- 
broke were as much contemporaries as 
Wellington and Byron, 

Nor is iluTO any exception in the 
history of Athens. The age of Mil- 
tiades and Pericles is that of yEsehylus 
and Sophocles. In the cycle of years, 
from 510 to 450 n.c., military glory 
and intellectual accomplishments com- 
bined to gain for the Athenians tlie 
merited title “ of having saved and 
instructed Hellas.” In this short 
apace of time a little nation, number- 
ing not 30,000 free inhabitants — which 
had previously languished under aris- 
tocratic and tyrannical despotism, and 
which had been humbled by the free- 
booters of a neighbouring rock— bad 
withstood and ovcrUirown the disci- 
plined multitudes of the East, and, 
following up ita successes, had founddl 
an empire so brooil that, in the lan- 
guage of its great statesman, ** every 
land was thrown open to its valour.” 
And in similar progress, the rude 
‘*go.at song,” which had originat^l 
at vintage-feasts, at which a jovial 
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populace, its labours over, consri cgatcd 
to applaud a wild mummery in honour 
of the wine-god, and which had been 
somewhat exalted by Thespis, was sub- 
limed into the tragedy of Aeschylus 
and of represented in a 

theatre capable, it is said, of holding 
the Allicnian jjcoplc, and in which the 
loftiest subjects of human specuhilion 
were idealised and displayed. For the 
first time in Iho history of man, the 
children of iliiphct had shown a su- 
periority in valour and in genius over 
the children of Shem. Asiatic con- 
(picst, which, in a progressing eirole, 
had radiated fi*om the walls of Nincjveh 
to the Indus, the Casjiian, and the 
./Egenn, and which threatened, as 
Herodotus observes, ‘'to leave no na- 
tion ignorant of the (iod of the (Ireat 
King,” had received its first chock and 
overthrow from a handful of warriors 
placed at the edge of Europe, and 
foriuliig its only hulwark, an<l had been 
confined by them witliin a narrower 
limit than since the age of C^vrus it 
had known. And from this lime the 
works of the mind, which with a few, 
though bright exceptions, had been 
most apparent in the East — whether in 
the poetry of David, the wisdom of So- 
lomon, or the love of the CJlmlcloea— 
were destined to find a conspicuous 
habitation in a city of Europe. 

But ail age of glorj’ and of intellectual 
development, particularly if it be of 
sudden, growth, while it calls forth 
much excellence, may give birth to, 
or sow the seeds of, much evil. Athens 
had become the ruler of all the depen- 
dencies of Persia in Greece, of most 
of the islands of the ili^gean, and of the 
seaboard of Asia Minor; and, in ac- 
cordance, the people’s ambition and 
desires had received a dangerous en- 
largement. The Athenian who some 
years past had lived in repose, subject 
to his country’s laws, content with his 
narrow farm, and ignorant of empire, 
was suddenly exalted into a partici- 
pator of sovereignty, and a successful 
liero. To Athens, now not the ally, 
but the ruler of the Ionian race, 
docked as tributaries, or for commer- 
cial purposes, tlie islanders of the 
iEgean, the com-seUers ofthePontus, 
the traders from the Tyrrhenian sea. 
Her harbour of the Pincus, connected 
by the famous long walls with the city, 
gathered into its basin the sails of the 
navies of the. world, and her streets, 
their dusky labyrinths coiitrasling 


strangely with the broad areas from 
which the cdiiiecs of the state arose, 
w'orc thronged with a mixed multi- 
tude, paying homage or respect to the 
new-born power. From Susa came 
the ambassadors of the great king, 
content now to ply the arnid of diplo- 
macy iiistcjul of Those of force ; and 
witli them might be seen the barbarous 
envoys 6f Thrace and IMaccdon, in- 
termingled with the Dorian legates of 
Sparta and of Corinth. Here, too, 
were collected the litigants of the tri- 
butaries, compelled by a severe cen- 
tralisation to try their suit.s in the 
Athenian courts, and before Athenian 
judges ; and if we may cnxlit the old 
legend, hither from the “ far Opican 
land” came the wise men of Home, to 
seek, ill the great democracy, an imago 
of th(‘ir own civil constitution. There 
was a burst of vigour, a display of 
power, and so wide a tield opened for 
ambition, that tlic comic poet repre- 
sents the personified p<‘ople as with one 
eye turned to Carthage and the other 
to Chaonia. 

But the same, causes which made 
the Athenians masters of others, made 
tliem more equal among themselves. 
The old constitution of Athens was 
essentially oligarchic; that is, power 
by law centred in property, and jirac- 
tjcal|^% was almost unknown to the 
citizens of the lowest classes. But 
the victories which saved Athens were 
won, not more, by the arts of the few 
than by the arms of the many, and the 
inevitable yesiilt was, the transfer of 
power to the force which had propon- 
derated. The authority of the Senate 
was all but abolished, and that of the 
multitude substituted ; and this revolu- 
tion was confirmed by the rising genius 
of Pericles, by the moral effect of the 
victories which a free people had won, 
and which attested their jmwer ; and 
by the excited tempers of all to whom 
aristocracy seemed a barrier to ambi- 
tion. One by one, the old oligarchic 
^stinctions vanished in effect ; after a 
Jew taint struggles, ^the party of the 
nobility submitted ; and the Athenian 
statesman found that henceforth he 
had to deal ivith a sovereign people. 

Thus equal among themselves, but 
dictators to their subjects, envied, ad- 
mired, and feared, the Athenian people 
ooimiuniced that rule which, beginning 
in such glory, ended in such dishonour. 
We can but glance at the outset. 
They fcooii became arrogant and ty ' 
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riinnieal in their foreign relmions. A to lanf^uish nncl to decay. The corn- 
wide and tenij^itini^ fiekl lor plunder paratiu* and »uddeii opnlcuce of the 
and for extortion was presented by people, created by the iinnositioiis on 
the tributaries, ^ho soon learned to the tributaiios, producea habits of 
compare Athenian to Peivvan dos]>ot- luxury .and of idleness. Other causes 
ism. Their fortilicaiions were tlia- co-oiierated. Athonsbeeame apIaiHSof 
mantled, their domestic j^overnments uuiversal resort for the iuhabitaula of 
curtailed, and their tribute increased. Attica. It was there all the business of 
The cflects among their masters became the staU?, in which every citizen might 
soon apparent. They lost I lie seiisi* of participate, was transacted ; there was 
jnstice in the constant prm'lice. of ini- jiaraded all that could allure cujiidity 
qity ; they disregarded, with the eager- and taste— the courts of law, in which 
Hess of cupidity, those common laws of the judges were paid, the Propyh'a, the 
sympathy which even the most pros- Odeon, and the Thcativ. In this con- 
porous wouM rolmn for their contin- tlnx of keen, restless, and impiiring 
gen! beiiclit; and invariably applauded natures, with none of the solier pur- 
Ihe adviser of the most scllish policy. suits of birsiucss to follow ; engaged in 
Nor did Pcric'les arrest this iuclinalioii. politics or in jurisdiction, iKJth of which 
If is whole conduct to the deiKMidcncies llatlercd tlieir ambition and their pas- 
of Athens is marked by a contempt fur sions ; with a thousand objects around 
their interests, and fn‘([iiently by se- them to pamper pride anti check hu- 
veritv ; and iliongli, humanly speak- niility ; addressed by a tribe of deina- 
ing, his wisilom w'ould have carrietl his l^ogiics whose llashy rlictoric was ever 
country sate through tlic Peloponnesian coufonuding right and wrong, and in- 
war, he was one of the causes of that eulcating selfishness; and too well 
outburst against Atheniuu oppression, versed in mere practice to subject 
In tlieir domestic polity tli<‘ evil was their minds to a rcfereiico to prin- 
grciiler, but of slower growth. The ciple, we can see, at once, the various 
change within was less rapid than that causes which, in an age of extreme 
which ha<i occurred without. Their civilisation, erased from the Athenian 
social had not mot the fate of their 1)0- mind faith, reverence, and moralso- 
litical constitution ; and, among Alhe- briety, the true elcincnls of social 
nians, the fi iuuowork of those laws security. The laws began to lose their 
which regulate the contracts ami rehi- sanction, and to be regarded as unjust 
tions of life was for a t ime coi*scrvod. restraints upon legitimate passion. In 
The state religion — the idolatry of a trials for oflenccs against morality, the 
graceful Paganism — which, with all its feelings of the judges were gradually 
faults, presented to the minds of the warped in favour of the defendant, 
many fixed objects of worship, and and were constantly exposed to every 
which fornieil the obligatioft of obe- resource of sophistry and of eloquence} 
dience to the laws, for a time siibsistc<l; excited in his behalf. Impiety, adul- 
aml in the increase of the earth, in tery, filial ingratitude, and embczzlc- 
the varied blessings which the seasons ment, became common and fashionable, 
bring, and in the government which. But the decline of morals not only 
even here, generally rewards virtue and sapped the laws, but the religion which 
punishes vice, the Athenian was trained supported them. Coarse-minded men 
to recognise the agency of a superior united to get rid of a check upon their 
power. For a time the Court of the sensualities ; and intellect, which in 
Areopagus — of whose* peculiar functions its vigour could never submit to Pa- 
wo know but little, but of which we gariisiii, earnestly sideel, in the general 
generally know that it was composed ^^xcitation, with liititlclit^. Physical 
of elders of probity, whose decision was ^Plcience begun to be cultivated; and 
held sacred, and that it claimed, by wlicn its professors had dethroned a 
reasQD of its constitution, the united Ceres or an Apollo from their divine 
respect due to redigion and to e^piity-— seats, by a discovery of the causes of 
exercised its influence ; and a states, natural phenomena, the step was easy 
man flourished, who, with many faults, to disown a Zeus, the Pagan image of 
loved virtue, and ever practised justice the Deity. But the rationalism which 
to an Athenian. But by degrees the thus obliterated the idea of a moral 
iences which law, religion, and sober- governor of the universe, and which, 
mindediicss had set around the consti- with >uf>erstition eipial to P.*igariiKni, 
tution were levelled, and mo^ls began but with liir less religion, ascribed the 
VOL. XXXVI. — NO. CCXII. • M 
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agency and ordinance of all tilings to 
an undiscriminating cIuukc, nofcs-sa- 
rily removed from incn’sminds all sense 
of obligation, and ma<lo mere selfish- 
ness the rule of life. Human nature, 
thus relieved from all necessary cheek.'^, 
and revelling in license, b(!gan to fall 
into (‘Xces.Mes on the side of evil : men 
of intellect became Atheist sand siieer- 
ers : statesmen sought to shape their 
measures by the rule of instant ex- 
pediency ; tlieneople degenerated into 
a mass of selfishness, corruption, and 
folly ; “ nobleness of mind,” to bor- 
row Thucydides’ language, ** was ob- 
literated with derision until at length 
the great democracy .sank bmicath it.s 
foes. 

It was at the cotnmeiiccmcnt of this 
period that i'Kschylus iloiirishod. His 
youth fell upon the davs of Athe- 
nian simplicity ; his earlier manhood 
participated in its glory j his latter 
years were dedicated to an attempt to 
arrest its decline ; an*! tlie sword he 
wielded at Marathon for his country’s 
liberties did not more attest his pa- 
triotism, than does the immortal verso. 


spectators by its coarse scenery and 
wild pantomime ; he left it a solemn 
liturgy, in which, before an 'awed peo- 
ple, and in a theatre which was ac- 
tually a tenijile, were heard the voices 
of wisdom and of virtue, and the 
lamentations of error and of crime. 
He gave the chorus, wiiich had been 
merely an irregular ode, its peculiar 
cliavacter of tlmughlful judgment ; 
and he lengthened the dialogue, which 
had been ([uite subordinate to it. Thus 
he at once- raised tragedy to a higher 
range of ideas than had ever before 
bemi conteinj dated for it ; and he com- 
pletely changed its form and scenic 
character. \V"e may venture to mark 
out sonic of his peculiar excellences. 

1. ..Kschyl us, unlike Milton, and with 
ftir greater rcvcivnco, shrinks from an 
attempt to embody the Great First 
Cau.^ic- in a finite form, and contents 
himself with a dolineatioii of his attri- 
butes. God, ho sa}s, in Himself is un- 
known, but His works reveal Him, and 
lie visits w'ith iheii* due the just and 
the unjust: — 


in which ho wages war against the cor- 
ruptions which wei*c <lestroyinj> her. 

He unites in himself the fmictfons of 
the poet and of the preacher; tbr he. 
exercises^ the weapons of the highest 
iina^inutiou and of reason in deicnce 
of the true ami of tlie right, :igainst 
scepticism, immorality, and careless- 
ness. He- gives jiootic form to the 
deductioiis of religions philosophy, ami 
in striking and living images brings 
before the eye the theory of a future 
statt^ of rewards and punishments ; of 
the innato superiority (»f virtue over 
vice; and, above all, of the constant 
fUid just supcriiitendciice of a Higher 
Power over humnii allairs, with a pur- 
pose working to a fixed end. Ho re- 
veals to a demoralised and liglit- 
minded people the most moral iilcas, 
expressed m the most biMutii'ul lan- 
guage ; he stamls forth, like his own 
Promethous, a regenerator ; and t}i</ugl^g|k 
ho never makes his cron nous m»'ie 


Zeus ! ivhate’er the Godhead is-— 

If to Jlini the name is dear — 

Zeus, I thus invoke Him here;— 
Tilings of human kcii I wis, 

Matched witii Him as nothing are; 
Then let me .still His name address, 
Noft seek a fruitless care. 

Ifo of old who mightiest shined, 
iilossoining in pride of strength, — 
Low ly lies a wreck of Kid — 

An<l hi.s follower t-iiiK.s at length, 
By^hi* til rice victorious (|uellcd. 
Ihit whoo’r, with earnest iniml, 

Hath to Zeus siibmis.sli)n cried ; 
■Wi.sdom’s niystcrios ho sliall find — 
True to Underfitanding'.s guide : 
Who, all knowing, linketh still 
Stige«t loiti to saddest ill ; 

Whose it is that, one hy one, 

Kven upon the sle‘*per s soul, 

Drop Uio thoughts of griefs hy-gone ; 
WJio to licjisorrs Stahl control 
Oft till* .«<tuhborii will hath bowed ; 
Yvs\ from throned powers of heaven 
Highest gifts to man are given !’* 


soniiied alKstractionn. they arc formed 
by him to utter ethical and religious 
precopt.s as pure as ever passed unin- 
spireci li])s. 

Such is the object of Ai^sehylus in 
Ins works : but it, is time we should 


But the dealings of God with man, 
according ^o the poet, take place 
through His ministers, who wear the 
impress of their Great Original. Thus 
wo liavo Apollo, ** The Protector of 
Suppliants,” Artemis; 


examine them. He is the civator of 
(he Athenian dranm, as Sophocles i.s 
its artist. He found it almost a nule 
show, exciting the applause of rustic 


“ The beautiful, who loves 
£'cn the fierce lion’s callow young ; 

And every tender thing which roves 
'Keath parent breasts the glades among ;** 
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Dice or Justice ; 

“ WIh) sliineth in the smoky 
And blcdseth Virtue's 
But ^littcrin^f honours, fouU\ t'ol, 

Slituid with aviTted i;aze 

aud the Furies, to \vUoni the Deity de- 
le<rat<*s liis vengeance, anti who thus 
tlescribe themselves : — 

“ Now we link the choral rin;?, 

Now the descant dread wo sing ; 

Soloiuu lu sts to man aro ours, 

Given to us, hy might ie'jt powers ; 

And w'c gladden to iuhil 
Jvpjity’s triiiinphant will. 

Jle whose lioly hands are pure 
From our terrors dwells aoeure, 

Ever hlest, his years endure ; 

But the sinner— fain to hide 
Kuthless haiitls, in slaughter dyed — 

Him we meet in form most dread, 
01aiinant.s for tho blood he shed, 

Witnesses to right tlio <lea(l. — 


'riiiis we link the dreaded dance, 

Thus our dark -robed foims mlvunco, — - 
And tlie thoughts of men which were 
J toastful, soaring to liio air, 

Wane, and sink upon the earth, 

Blasted like a wirlu'red birth.” 

Those foriu tho ino-rliuni orcoinminii- 
oatioii hotwcMMi tnan and tin; Deity ; 
hut tlioiigh as swell tln*\ are worthy of 
worship, lie is tin* centre of uU \(Miora- 
tion. Hilt, as if to rocoiieilc the doubt- 
ing mind to the, apparent inconsis- 
tencies of Ili.s governiiKMit, and to con- 
hrin Ilia belief in II is righteoii.sne.ss, 
ev«*n when lie .sets up but one ohjeet 
of thud worsliip, lie subjeeta the uni- 
verse to the influence of lui aimigfity 
necessity, by which, liowever, no more 
is ])robal)ly iiiiplied than that the 
course of nature, when once ordained, 
is, aa far as man can aee, fixed and cer- 
tain ; and that to object to any one part 
of it is cfpujl to objecting to the whole. 
But however this is, he is the constant 
enemy of mere presuming mlidelitvji 
and perhaps he invests its type, the 
Fronietheus, with every sublime inteU 
lectnal ijnality, only to shew more 
forcibly the ruin into which a want of 
humility precipitated him. 

II. l*he poetry of i^Eschvlus is free 
from those subtle rmnarks on the 
material coustitution of the world, and 
on the nature of man, which cliarac- 
terise Euripides. The agency of the 
elements— the influences of the ligl|ts 


which ride the day and the night” — tho 
ovdiiiaryand (ho extraordinary pheno- 
Uiona of nature — aiv either .simply d(3- 
scribed uitlioiit being accounted for, or 
arc ivprescntod by him as the work of 
some inini.stcr of the Alost High. As 
a poet, he felt — 

\N'hcii Science, from Creation's fac<*, 

Enchantment's veil withdniws, 

AVhat lovely visions must give place 

To cold material laws !” 

And, as a philosopher, ho know that 
the mind loses its regard of the First 
Cause, if eoiiKtantly kept in consider- 
ation of secondary causes. Accord- 
ingly, in /Escliylus, w'o find no traces 
of physical Hcience ; and, in consider- 
ing man, he is less a metaphysician than 
a moralist. He regards not wltat he 
is, but what ho ought to do. He does 
not imiuire what union of elements 
makes him a living agent; how far 
his spirit and substance reciprocally 
act ; or what is the local habitation of 
his faculties; hut, taking him as he 
is, he states broadly and clearly tho 
obligations to whicli he should con- 
form; and thus he traces and esta- 
blishes tho duty of man, notoiil v from its 
harmonising with his nature, F>ut from 
its coincidence with a positive exter- 
nal law which we aro capable of obey- 
ing, ami which imjicralively enjoins 
the practice of virtue. Thinkers, who 
liave [iroceeiled by tho other method, 
rightly indeed conclude, that the path 
of duty, and that of human nature in 
pursuit of its proper objects, arc one; 
but when tliey attempt to define those 
objects, ill their anxiety to make them 
at onee lofty and general, the standai*d 
they usually raise is some bright ab- 
siraction — some ideal point of perfec- 
tion, to which man's nature has a ten- 
dency, and which, under tlie specious 
names of Truth, liight, or Oood, pre- 
sents no real goal I'or his cmergics to 
attain. And thus their philosophy 
I fails in influencing practice, for it lays 
man under no comprehensible obliga- 
tion; it shows him from afar the 
bright land he should attain, but it 
gives him, as it were, no map of it, 
and no directions to guide his way. 
Whereas, the recognition of a positive 
rule by which our habits shall be 
shaped, and which shall measure the 
worth of every action, supplies at once 
a cheek upon evil, and an index of 
conduct. Under one system we arc 
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fiirnislicd with a law — un<U r the other, 
left to follow what our ^na^ou sots up, 
or our iiiiaginatioii suggests. But we 
iiuiy sum uji the moral co<lc of ilCscliy- 
liis in his oavii words : — 

“ From liualth of soul 
Spi Mgs what all clicrisli, what all wish for- 

To guicle thy life, heed well thij law —revere 
'rh‘ altar of justice ; let no lucre tempt 
'J’hy impious fwt to hpurii it, else a doom 
Will follow thcc, and soon wfll work its cud. 
Wherefore the honours due to parents own — 
Still to thy dwelling may the stranger turn, 
And reverent he: thus may a man esu'^aim 
The fearful hour — and li\ing just, live well, 
At least in complete ruiu not o'erthrowii/’ 

The peculiar duties ^l^schylus <‘n- 
joiiis, exist in the relations of son to 
father, of wife to Itushand, and of sub- 
ject to state. They are commanded 
by (>od, but arc natural to man ; and 
in their fuliihnent is completed his 
idea of the social stale. And thus he 
ascribes the origin and ilcvclopnieiit of 
society, not to the mere expedients of 
sellishucss, nor to the fiction of a com- 
pact between the governor and the 
governed, but to the operation of priu- 
eij[)!cs implanted in us by our Maker, 
and which tend to producii among lucii 
union and obedience. Civil life, in 
his view, is our natural, not an ailifi- 
cial condition ; it springs from the 
sympathies of relationship, and is a 
proof of our innate rocoguiliun of 
authority, and, accordingly, it. ori- 
ginates, not in lau\ but in the ordimnve 
of Ogd. And thus he fixes govern- 
ment upon a higher throne, and as- 
signs to it a firincr authority, tluin 
other writers upon politics, for he 
gives it the voice, not of human, but 
of Divine wisdom, and makes its in- 
fluences mhcreiit to man, and not con- 
tingent upon opinion, 

III. The tragedy in which such iv- 
ligious and moral canons could be set 
docs not, of c:mrse, fulfil our idoii of 
the drama. Our notion of the drama 
is of a vivid reprcsem.atioit of tJctum, 
of a picture, in wlv. h a series of j^er- 
^nages seem, in ilieir various group- 
ings, to bo contributing to some event ; 
and accordingly, we think the excel- 
lence of a dramatic poet lies not in the 
majesty of his idea.<, nor in the beauty 
of his language, but in the clear deli- 
ncation ol his eharacters, in the, liar- 
luonioiis adaptation of each lo the 


other, and in the adjustment of tho 
several parts of his work to the 
whole, licnee, with us the drama is 
not so much a roilcction of the poet’s 
thoughts, as of his capacity of imita- 
tion ; and, accordingly, it abandons 
the oracular voices of poetic wisdom 
to speak the varied toiu‘S of human 
nature. But the tragic wrilcrs of 
Greece, ami ^EschyUis especially, nc- 
ver permitted to their subject such 
scope and liberty. With him it is con- 
fined to the expression of a few gn^at 
idc'as, to illustrate which ho moulds 
his charackTs ; and if (iver the specta- 
tor’s attention is diverted from their 
language to tliemselves, it is r(‘CJil!cd 
to the poet’s teaching by the inlcrvcn- 
tion of long clioral odes, in which ho 
appears to pass a solemn sentenoe njujii 
the scene and tho agents ho has called 
to life. And thus the uKschylean 
drama is far more an ap])Gal to truth, 
made \ivid and striking by giving 
energy to its advocates, than a r(?prostm- 
tation of human action. The agents 
through which llie poet speaks are not 
cast ill that mould of ideal humanity 
wdiich Shakspe;u‘e has worked out; 
they bear the features of a statidier 
race— -the children of the remote age 
in ivhich the gods conversed with im*n. 
In all their lineaments they arc gigan- 
tic; but they are not impressible by 
those subtle iniliienccs which shape tlio 
fiexiblc creatures of human general ion. 
They are stirred by great and evident 
motives to accomplish vast ends, but 
they are not swayi‘d by the eoinph*x 
and minute agencies of Avhich wc are 
susceptible. They move before us al- 
most iinchangeabie, with their wills 
sphered in themselves, cureless of the 
inilueuces of circumstan(;cs, and with 
aspect stately and solemn ; hut they 
never show that delicate play of tlm 
mental features which delights us in 
()lhell«>, nor, chameleon-likc, Si'cm to 
wear a diilerent hue in the varying 
weather of fortune. And it is this 
^oneness of character and simplicity of 
^conduct wliich permits the poet to 
make them the types of his ideas, 
without absolutely divesting them of a 
dramatic appearance. They act with 
energy, but speak in that abstract aud 
lolly language which is fitting to incul- 
cate the precepts we have been review- 
ing ; and whether in the prophecies of 
I’assandra, in tho exultation of Cly- 
temnestra at her crime, or in the deli- 
atice of Prometheus, siiufgCbt to us that 
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thoir toacliiiij; not for an amllx*no<», 
b>it for tjuin. 

1\". Th« (Irainns of <F.M‘h\lus nr*' 
(U‘lk*U‘iU- in o unhinjif lo 

produce cOoc!, in llnif iif 

slrikinjr contiasts by wbi»*b the 
tion of the k kept fixed, and, 

if we limy use tlie term, in that pr/*- 
Ap/r/nv' of [)o '.ry in Avhieli a iinmbvr 
of aixi ivprosi-Mt.id, each dc- 

pirled — eaeh in its proiier irnnciiMons. 
Whatever he deiineatos stamlrf forth 
bold, clear, and prominent; but the 
jiietiire having no backirroniid on 
whii ii the e 3 'e may iv>l, wants grace 
and relliKunenl ; and the giant out. 
lines of Ids lun'oos and demigods are 
rarely relieved liy the association of 
minor figures, lint, tliongii tiu* piece 
is v.-antiug as a whole, <meh eliarac- 
tor is bimtitifnlly distinct, and ]»v the 
slightest t(ni,‘h, which i.i the great iimof 
of art, is stamped with individuality; 
and from the casual fragments of de- 
scriptive poetry which occur, we have 
enough to infe.r, that, had vKschylus 
indulged in lids stsle, lie would liavo 
matched IMilton and Virgil in tluir 
jieculiai’ exeelleuces. May wo hope 
all b(‘aut.y has not ova])orated in our 
Iraiislation of the following celebrated 
jiassage, re<*ouiiling how a fatht'r like 
dcplitha saerifieed his child: — 

“Noiighl rocked, I v\vi!n, the ^lurdcns, 

All eager for the striic— 

JUr hli ricks upon lior latlajr’s iiaiiie, 

Her pun; and virgin life : 

That tat in;}’, A’, lion tlu; prayer wjis o’er, 

Tim toinplo prii sis coiiuunnds 
To lift hor on tin; altar, 

TJko a fawn among thoir hands ; 

To lift hor Avhcncti slic’d fallen, 

All swooning on the ground, 

Her rubes around her iloatiiig, 


In tnuico of horror hnnn J : 

Ai'ii, watclifnl i»f fjcr graoufi I lip'. 

With force, or sullen chock, 

To guard a fathofs nuino 
I'V'in a d.iiightcr’s parting shriek. 

Hut IVuni the victim foil 
Hor ntbos of safi'ioii ih'c; 

H<t uinnkToM -ho smote 
With tin* pliTitliugs of hor eyo : 

She li)oiv(Hl— as look- a pioturo — 

As iliiiiigh she loiigdl to s|H!ttk ; 

All ! uft ninung hor hitlicr's halls 
That voice uoiild nuisio make! 

Ah I oft with eagi*r fiuitluoss, 

Whoti thrioo the cup was pumvd, 

A bloAjiing on her lather 
Th;it virgin voice iinplorcil.’* 

We here close our remarks upon the 
age and writings of ^Ksehylii.s. No 
author uf ant iij idly, in unr opinion, is 
more worlliy of diligent study by those 
who regard great iu;ss of intcllucl and 
grandeur of moral pri'Ccjits. But 
nothing can bo inort* difterent than his 
poetry, and that which prevails in the 
present day. T’lieone is simple, state! 
and severe; the other gaudy, gllttt?r-. 
ing, and ilorid. T'iiu one gives form 
and vividn(>s.s to a few of the loftiest 
ideas ; the other combines, and never 
goes beyond, mere tibjects of sense. 
Til the one, the poet taxes the readiu’^s 
imagination to follow him ; in the 
other, he satiates it with a profusion of 
Idealities gathered at random. The 
one, like the telescope, mirrors what is 
glorious and afar ; the other, like the 
multiplying-glass, reveals near ub. 
jeets in a thousand shapes and hu(‘s. 
i5ui we feel wc have already excccdcil 
our limits, and must leave our poet to 
occupy that eminence which, in tlih 
realms of the departed, his country- 
men assigned to him. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 

A PBBt TBAtrSLATlOH PROM TUB QBRMAN. 
PART II. — CONCLUSION. 


Several weeks passed away. Edward 
spared no pains to discover some 
trace of the lady in question, but all 
in vain. No one in the neitrhbourhood 
knew the family ; and he had already 
determined, as soon as the sprin*'- be- 
gan, to ask for leave of absence*, and 
to travel through the Cfumfry where 
Ferdinand had formed his unfortunate 
attachment, when a circuinotanee oc- 
curred which coincided strangely with 
his wishes. llis commau'ling-onicer 
gave him a commission to purchase 
some horses, which, t»> his great conso- 
lation, letl him cxaelly into that jmrt 
of the c.ounlry where Ferdinand had 
been cjuartcrcd. It was a mark<it- 
town of some imjiortance. lie was to 
remain there some time, which suited 
his plans exactly ; and ho made use of 
every leisure hour to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the ofticers, to inquire 
into Ferdinand’s connexions and ac- 
quaintance, to tracij the mysterious 
name if possible, and thus fulfd a sa- 
cred duty. For to him it appeared 
a sacred duty to execute the eoininis- 
fiion of Ids departed friend — to get 
possession of the ring, and to be the 
means, as he hoped, of giving rest to 
4.he troubled spirit of Ferdinand. 

Already, on the evening of the se- 
cnn<l day, he was sitting in the coHee.- 
room with burghers of the place and 
oilicers of difteront I’cgimeuts. 

A newly-arrived eoriict was impdr- 
ing whether the iicighl)ourlioo<l were a 
pleasant one, of an infantry offic(‘r. 
one of llallberg's corps. “ For,** 
said ho, “ I come irom ehurmipg quar- 
tors.” 

“There is not nuich to boast of," 
replied the capt'.m. “There is no 
good fellowship, no harmony among 
the people.” 

“ I will tell you wliy that is," eried 
an animated liomenant; “that is be- 
cause there is lu) house as a point of 
reunion, where one is sure to find and 
make acquiuntauccs, and to be amused, 
and where each iudmdual ascertains 


his own merits by the effect they pro- 
duce on society at large." 

“ Yes, wc have had nothing of that 
kind since the Vanders left us," said 
the captain. 

“ Varniers 1” cried Edward, with an 
eagerness ho could ill conceal. “ The 
name sounds foreign." 

“Tliey were not (icrmans — they 
were emigrants from the Netherlands, 
who bad left their comitr\ on account 
of political troubles,” replied the cap- 
.tain. 

“ *V.h, that was a charming house," 
cried the lieutenant, “euUivalion, re- 
finement, a suflicient competency, the 
whole style of establishment free from 
ostentation, yet most comfortable ; and 
Emily — Emily was the soul of the 
whole house." 

“Emily Varnlerl" echoed Edward, 
while his heart beat fast, and loud. 

“Yes, yes! that was the name of 
the prettiest, most graceful, most 
amiable girl in tin* world," said the 
lieut(‘nant. 

“ You seem bewitched by the fair 
Fhidly," observed llie cornet. 

“ I think you would have been too, 
had you known lier,” ri*joined the lieu- 
tenant; “she was the jcw^el of the 
whole society. Since she went away 
there is no bearing their stupid balls 
and asemblies." 

“ But yon must not forget," the 
Captain resumed once more, “ when 
you altvibule everything to the charms 
of the f<dr girl, that not only she but 
the whole family has disappeared, and 
■we have lost that house which formed, 
as you say, so charming a point of re- 
union in our neighbourhood.” 

“Yes, yea; exactly so," said an old 
g^entlemen, a civilian, who had been 
silent hitherto ; “ the Varniers' house 
is a great loss in the country, where 
such losses are not so easily replaced 
as in a hu*ge town. First, the father 
died, then came the cousin and earned 
the daughter away." 

“And did thu cousin marry the 
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young lady?” intjuired Kdward, inn 
tune tremulous with agitation. 

“ Certainly,” answered the old gen- 
tleman; “it was a \ery great luateh 
for her; he bought land to the \aluc 
of half a million about here/' 

“And he was an agMeablc, haiuU 
soiiio man, we 11111^1 all allow,” re- 
marked tJie Cap: am. 

“ Ilur she would never have married 
him,'’ exelaiined the lieutenant, “ if 
poor llallberg had not died.” 

Edward was breathless, but he did 
not s])cak a word. 

“ She would have been eoinpolled to 
do so in any case,'* said the old man ; 
“ the father had destined them for each 
other from infanev, an<l people say he 
inatle his daughter lake a vow us he 
lay his death- bed.** 

“'J'hiit sounds tiirrible,” said Ed- 
ward ; “and does not speak much for 
the good feeling of the cousin.” 

“ She <-ould not have fiillilled her 
father’s wi.d»,** interposed tlie lieute- 
nant ; “ her heart was bound up in 
llallliorg, and Ilallberg’s in her. Few 
people, perha|>s, knew this, for the 
lovers were prudent ami discivct ; I, 
however, knew it nil.’* 

“ Ami why was she not allowed to 
follow the inelination of her heart ?’* 
asked Edward, 

“ llccause her father had promised 
her,” rejilicd tlie Caj)tain ; “ you used 
just now the. w’ord terrible ; it is a fit- 
ting expression, aceurdiag to my ver- 
sion of the matter. It appears that 
one of the branches of the iiousc of 
Varnier had committed an act of injus- 
tice towards another, and Emily’s fiu 
ther considered it a point of coiiscicnoe 
to make reparation. Only through the 
marriage of his daughter with a mem- 
ber of theill-use<l branch could that 
act be obliterated and made up for, 
and, therefore, he pressed the matter 
sorely.** 

“ Yes, and the headlong passion 
which Emily inspired her cousin with 
abetted his designs.” 

“Then her cousin loved Emily?” 
inquired Edward. 

“ Oh, to desperation,” was the re-, 
ply. “ Ho was a rival to her shadow, 
who follow'cd her not more closidy than 
he did. He was jealous of the rose 
that fihe placed on her bosom.” 

“ Then poor Emily is not likely to 
have a calm life witli such a man/* said 
Edward. 

, “ Come,** iaterpo.scd the old gentle- 


man, with an authoritative tone, “I 
think ynu, gentlemen, go a little too 
f.ir. 1 know l)‘Efleruay ; he is an ho- 
nest, talented iiiaii, very rich, indeed, 
and generous ; lie antieipates his wife 
in e\4>ry wish. She has the moat bvil- 
liaht house in the ueigiibourhood, mid 
lives like a princess.” 

“Ami trembles,” insisted the lieu- 
tenant, ‘ * when she hears her husband’s 
footsl<*p. What good can riches be to 
h(;r ? She would have been happier 
with Hallber^." 

“ I do not Know,” rejoined the cap- 
tain, “why )ou always looked upon 
that attachment as something so de- 
cided. 1 1 never api>earcd so to me ; 
anil you yourself say that D'Eflbriiiiy 
is very jealous, which f believe him to 
be, for he is a man of strong passions; 
and this very oircumstancii causes me 
to doubt the rest of ymir story. Jea- 
lousy has sharp eyes, and n’EfTernay 
would have discovered a rivid in Ilalf- 
berg, and not pn^ved himself the friend 
he always was to oin* poor comrade.” 

“That does not follow at all,” wu 
plied the lioutenaiil, “it only proves 
that the lovers wei'e very oaiiUous. So 
far, however, J agree with you. i bo- 
licve that if D*El!crnny hud suspected 
anything of the kind he would havo 
murdered Ilnllberg.” . 

A shudder passed through Edward’s 
veins. 

“ Murdered 1” he repeated, in a 
hollow voice ; “do you not judge too 
harshly of this man when you hint the 
possibility of such a thing ?’* 

“That does he, indeed,” said the 
old man ; “ these gcntleincii are all 
angry with D’Eflerniiy, because he has 
carried off the prettiest girl in the 
country. But 1 am told he does not 
intend I'cniaining where he now lives. 
He wishes to sell his estates.” 

“ Really,'* inquired the captain, 
“and where is he going?” 

“ 1 have no idea," replied the other; 
but he is selling cvcrytliiiig off. One 
manor is alremlv disposed of, and there 
have been people already in negotiation 
for the place where he resides.” 

The conversation now turned on the 
value of D’ElIcrnay’s property, and of 
laud in general, &c. 

Edward had gained materials enough 
for reflection ; he rose soon, took leave 
of the company, and gave himself up, 
in the solitude of his own room, to the 
torrent of thought and feeling which 
that night's conversation had let loose. 
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So, tlien* it was true ; Emil.v Varnier 
was no labiiloiis In'iiij*' ! IlallVxM’jy had 
loved her, his love had been rcliirii(‘d, 
but a criinl destiny had separated them. 
JIow wonderful ly did all he had heard 
ox{)1ain the dream at the Castle, and 
how completely did that supply what 
had reimiined doubtful, or had been 
omitted in the officers* narrative. Emi- 
ly Varnier, doubtless, possessed that 
ring, to gain possession of which now 
seemed his bounden duty. He resolved 
not to delay its fulfilment a moment, 
however difficult it might prove, and 
he only reflected on the best mariner 
in wliich he should perform the task 
allotted to him. 'J'hc sale of the pro- 
perty appeared to him a favourable 
opening. The fame of* his father*s 
wealth made it probable that tlu' son 
might wish to be a purchaser c>i'a fine 
estate, like the one in qiiestiou. He 
.spoke openly of such a project, made 
irKpiirles of the old gentleman, and the 
captain, who seemed to him to know 
most about the matter ; and a.s his du« 
ties permitted a trip for a week or so, 
he started immediately, and arrived on 
the second day at the place of his des- 
tination. He stopped in the public 
house in the village to in(|uirc if the 
estate lay near, and whctlier visit<n*s 
were allowed to see the house nud 
rounds. Mine host, who doubtless 
ad had hiii directions, scut a messen- 
ger immediately to the C-astlc, who 
returned before long, uccoin^ianicd by 
a chasseur, in a spTendul livery, who 
invited the stranger to tho C'ustlc in 
the name of M. D’EAeruay. 

This was cx.actly what Edward wished, 
and expected. Escorted by the chas- 
buur ho soon arrived at the Castle, and 
was shown up a spacious staircase into 
a modern, almost, one might say, a 
magnificently-furnished room, where 
the master of the house received him. 
It was evening, towards tho end of 
winter, the shades of twilight had al- 
ready (alien, and Edward found him- 
self suddenly in a roMu quite iilumi- 
nated with wax candle.s. D’Eflernay 
stood in the mid'ue of the saloon, a 
tall, thin young man. A proud bear- 
ing seemed to uespoaU a consciousness 
of his own merit, or at least of his 
position. His teaturos were finely 
forined, but the traces of stormy 
passion, or ot‘ internal discontent, had 
lined them prematurely. 

In figure he was very slender, and 
the deop-sunken eye, the gloomy frown 


which was fixed between his brows, and 
the thin lips, had no v(Ty prepossess- 
ing expression; and yet there was 
something imposing in the whole ap- 
pearance of the man. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his 
invitation, spoke of his idea of being 
a piircha.ser as a motive for hi.s visit, 
and gave his own, and his father’s 
name. D'Etfornay seemed pleased 
with all he said. He had known Ed- 
wanl’s family in the metropolis ; he 
regretted that the late hour would 
render it impossible for them to visit 
the property to-day, and concluded 
by pressing the lieutenant to pass the 
night at the ('astle. On the morrow 
they would proceed to business, and 
now he would have the pleasure of 
irescnling his wife to the visiter, 
‘hlward's heart beat violently — at 
length then he would sec her! Had 
he loved her himself he could not have 
gone to meet her with more agitation, 
H’Effernay li*d his guest through many 
rooms, winch were all as well furnished, 
and as brilliantly lighted as the iii^st 
he hud entered. At length ho opened 
the door of a small boudoir, where 
there wjis no light, save that which the 
faint, grey twilight imparted through 
the windows. 

The simple arrangement of this little 
room, with dark green walls, only re- 
lieveil by some engravings ami coats 
of arms, formed a pleasing contrast to 
Edward’s eyeS, after the glaring .splen- 
dour of the Ollier apartments. From 
behind a pijiiio-forte, at which she 
had been seated iu a recess, rose a tall, 
slender female form, in a white dress 
of cxticmc simplicity. 

“My love,” said D’Effemay, 
bring you a welcome guest, Lieute- 
nant Wenslebeu, who is willing to 
purch.ase the estate.” 

Emily curtseyed; the friendly twi- 
light conocaletl the shudder that 
assed over her whole frame, os she 
eaitl the familiar name which aroused 
so many recollections. 

She bade tho stranger welcome, in 
a low, sweet voice, whose tremulous 
accents were not unobserved by Ed- 
ward ; and while tho husband made 
some further observation, he had lei- 
sure to remark, as well as the fading 
light would allow, the fair outline of 
her oval face, the modest grace of her 
luovcinents, her - pTOtty, nyniph-like 
figure — in fact, ^ all those charms 
which seemed familiar to him through 
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the iinpnssioned ilcscriptions oi* his 
iViend. 

“ But what can this fiincy be, to «it 
in the dark?” asked D’KlVornau in no 
mild lone ; “ you know that »s a thing 
I cannot bear: ’ and with these words, 
and without waiting hL> wile’s answer, 
he rang the bidl over her sola, and 
ordered lights. 

While these were, placed on the table 
the company sat down by the lire, and 
conversation commenced. By the full 
light Edward could poi’ceivc all Etnb 
ly’s real beauty — her pale, but lovely 
mee, the sad expression of her large, 
blue eyes, so oiteii concealed by their 
dark lushes, and then raised, with a 
look full of i'ec.liiig, a sad, pensive, 
intellectual expression ; and he ad- 
mired the simplicity of her dross, and 
of every objoet that surroundeil her : 
all appeared to liiiu to bespeak a su- 
perior mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’Ef- 
fernay was called away. One of his 
])eoplc had something iuijiortant, some- 
thing urgent to communicate to hhn, 
which admitted of no delay. A look 
of liereo anger almost distorted his 
featnrcH,* in an instant his tlun Jins 
move<l rapiilly, and Edward thought 
ho muttered some curses Vjctw'i.'cii his 
teeth, lie left the room, but in so 
doing, he east a glance of mistrust and 
ill-tempor on the handsome stranger 
with whom he was coni[)elled to leave 
his wife alone. EdwaVd obsci’vcd it 
all. All that he had seen to-day — ail 
that he had heard from his comrades 
of tlie man’s passionate and suspicious 
disposition, convinced him that his stay 
here would not be long, and that, ]3er- 
haps, a second opportunity of speak- 
ing alone with Emily might not oiTer 
itself. 

He determined, therefore, to profit 
by the present moment ; and lio sooner 
had D’ElTernay left the room, than he 
began to tell Emily she was not so 
complete a stranger to him as it might 
seem ; that long before he bad had the 
pleasure of seeing her — even before he 
had heard her name---she was known 
to him, so to speak, in spirit. 

Madame D’Effemay was moved. 
She was silent for a time, and gazed 
Rxedly on the ground ; then slie looked 
up ; the mist of unshed tears dimmed 
her blue eyes, and her bosom heaved 
with the sigh she could not suppress. 

“To me also the name ofWensle- 
ben is familiar. There is a link be- 


tween our souls. Your friend hss 
spoken of you to me.” 

Blit she could say no more ; teara 
clM.*cked her 

Edward’s eyes weix» glistening also, 
and the two companions were silent ; 
at length ho began onco more : 

“My dear lady,” ho said, “niy time 
is short, and I have a solemn message 
to deliver to you. Will you allow luu 
to do so now ?” 

“To me?” she asked, in a tone of 
ustouishmeiit. 

“From my departed friend,” an- 
swered EiUvard, emphatically. 

“ From Ferdinand ?.--4ind that now 

— after ” she shrunk back, as if in 

terror. 

“Now that he is no longer with us, 
do you moan ? I found the message 
in his pn})ers, which have been entnist- 
ed to me only lately, since I have 
boon in the m^ighboiirliuod. Among 
them was a token which I was ' to re- 
store to you.” He produced the ring. 
Emily seized it wildly, and trembled 
as she looked ujion it. 

“ Jt is indeecl my ring,” she said at 
length, “ the same which I ^avc him 
when we plight!**! our troth in scci*ot. 
You arc .'iccmainted with everything, 
I perceive ; 1 shall therefore risk no- 
thing if 1 speak openly.” 8!i*i wept, 
anil pressed the ring to her lips. 

“ I s*‘e that my friciul’s memory is 
dear to you,” **ontinuod Edwanl. “ You 
will birgivo the prayer 1 am about to 
make to you : my visit to you ooiiccms 
his ^ng.” 

“ Ilow — what is it you wish ?” cried 
Emily, terrifujd. 

“ It was his wish,” rojdied Edward. 
“He cvineeil an earnest desire to have 
this pledge of an unfurtunat*} and un- 
fulfilled engagement restored.” 

“How is that possible? You did 
not speak with him before his death ; 
and this happened so suddenly alter, 
that, to give you the commission ** 

“Thei*e was no time for it! that is 
true,” answered Edward, yjj,th an in- 
ward shudder, although outwardly ho 
was calm. “Perhaps this wish was 
awakened immediately before his death. 
1 found it, as I told you, expressed 
in those papers.” 

“ Incomprehensible!” she exclaimed. 
“ Only a short time before his death, 
vre cherished — deceitful, ind(*cd, they 
proved, but, oh, whatblcssr*d hopes 1— 
we reckoned on casualties, on wliat 
might possibly occur to assist us. Nei- 
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ther of us could endure to dwell on 
the idea of separation ; and yet— yet 
aincr — 01i> my God,” she cned, 
ovcz'coine by sorro\^ and she hid her 
face between her hamls. 

Edward was lost in confused thought. 
For a time botli again were silent: 
at lengtli Emily started up — 

“Forgive me, M. do Wenslcbcn. 
WTiat you have related to mo, what 
you liavc asked of me, has produced 
so much excitement, so much agita- 
tion, that it is necessary that 1 should 
be alone for a few moments, to re- 
cover my composure.” 

“ I am gone,” cried Edward, spring- 
ing from his chair. 

“Kol nol” she rqdied, “you are 
my guest; remain here. 1 have a 
household duty which calls rnc away.” 
She laid a stress on thc.se words. 

She leant forward, and witli a sad, 
sweet .sniil<‘, slic gave her hand to the 
friend of her lost Ferdinand, pre.ssing 
his gently, and disappcarcil through 
the inner «loor. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered; 
tben ho paced the room with luisty 
Htos, threw himself on lh(j sofa, and 
took up one of the books that lay on 
the table, rather to have something in 
his hand, than to read. It proved to 
be Young’s Night Thoughts.” lie 
looki'd through it, and was attracted 
by many passages, which seemed, in 
his present frame of mind, fraught 
with pecul iar meaning ; yet his thou^ts 
wandered constantly from the page 
to his dead friimd. The candlos,» un- 
heeded both by ICiuily and him, burned 
on with long wicks, giving little light 
in the .silent room, over which the red 
glare from the hearth shed a lurid 
glow, llurrii'd footsteps sounded in 
the anteroom; the door was thrown 
open. Edward looked up, and saw 
D’Erternay staring at him, and round 
the room, in an angry, restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there 
was somctliing almost unearthly in 
those diujk looks ax^d that toweling 
form. 

“Where is my wife V” wa.« D’Effer- 
nay's first (picstion 

“ She is gone to fulfil some house- 
hold duty,” I'epliud the other. 

“ And leave.s you hero alone in this 
miserable «lavkiics.s ? Most extraor- 
dinary 1— indeed, most unaccountable 1” 
and, as he spoke, ho approached the 
table and snufled the caudles, with a 
movement of impatience. 


“She left me here with old friends,” 
said Edward, with a forced smile. “ I 
have been reading.’* 

“What, in the dark?” inquired 
D’Effemay, with a look of mistrust. 
“ It was so dark when I came in, that 
you could not possibly have distin- 
guished a letter.” 

“ 1 read for some time, and then I 
fell into a train of thought, which is 
usually the result of reading Young’s 
‘ Night Thoughts.’” 

“ Young ! I cannot bear that au- 
thoj’. 11c is so gloomy.” 

“ But you are fortunately so happy, 
that the lamentations of the lonely 
mourner can tind no echo in your 
bvea.st.” 

“ You think so I” said D’Eilernay, 
in a churlish tone, and he pressed his 
lips together tightly, as Emily came 
into the room : he went to meet her. 

“ Y^ou liavo been a long time away,” 
was his observation, ns he looked into 
lier cyo.s, where the trace of teai»s might 
easily be detected. “I found our guest 
alone.” 

“ ^I. do Wenslebcn was good enough 
to excuse mo,” she replied, “and then 
1 thought you would be back imme- 
diately." 

They sat down to the table ; coffee 
was brought, and the past appeared to 
be forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken 
by constant pauses. Edward saw that 
Emily did nil sbe could to play the 
hostess agreeably, and to pacify her 
husband’s ill luimour. 

In this attempt the young man as- 
sisted her, and at last they were suc- 
cessful, ll’Etfernuy became more cheer- 
ful ; the conversation more animated ; 
and Edward found that his host could 
be a very agreeable member of soci- 
ety when ho pleased, combining a good 
deal of information with gi’eat natural 
powers. The evening "passed -away 
more pleasantly than it promised at 
one time; and after an excellent and 
well-served supper, the young ofhc.er 
was shewn into a comfortable room, 
fitted up with every modern luxury ; 
and weai-y in mind and body, he soon 
fell asleep. He dreamed of all that 
bad occupied his waking thoughts — of 
his friend, and his friend’s history. 

But in that species of confusion 
which oflen characterises dreams, he 
fancied that he was Ferdinand, or at 
least, Ids own individuality seemed 
mixed up with that of Haliberg. He 
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felt that he was ill. lie lay in an 
unkxiown room, and by his bedside 
stood a small table, covered with glas.«es 
and phials, containing meilicinc, is 
usual in a sick room. 

The door opened, and D’Eflernay 
came in, in his dressing-gown, as if he 
had just left his bud ; and now In Kd- 
wanl’s !nind <bvains and nfalities were 
mingled together, and ho thought that 
D’KIU'vnay came, j»erhaps, to speak 
with liim on the oceurivnces ot the 
jM’oceding d.iy. But no ! he ap- 
proached the tabh* on which ilic nie- 
dicims 8too<l, looked at the watch, 
took u]) one. of the pliijds and a cup, 
measured the di-aught, di’op by drop, 
then he. turned and looked round him 
stealthily, and then he drew from his 
broa«t a pale blue, (Muling serpent, 
which ho ihi-ew' into the eup, and held 
it to the ]»atieni’s lips, who drank, and 
iiislantly lelt a iimubncss creep o\er 
his frame whleh ended in death. Kd- 
ward I'ancied that he was dt'jid; ho saw 
the <'olHu brought, but the terror lest 
iu' should he buried alive, made him 
stai‘t up with a sudden cilbrt, and ho 
o])enc<l his eyes. 

'l-he dream had [)assed away; ho sat 
in his bed safe and w'cll ; but it was 
hmg ere Ke could in any degree recover 
bi.s composure, or get ri<l of the iin- 
j)ression which tlio frightful appanliun 
liad made on him. They brought his 
lm*akfasi, w'ith a message from the 
Jiiaster of the house to inquire W’hcthcr 
lie w’ould like visit the park, farms, 
&e. Ho dressed (piickly, and descend- 
ed to the court, where he found his 
hohl in a riding dress, by the side of 
two fine horses, idreaily saddled. D’Ef- 
fernay givetcd the young man cour- 
teously; but Edward felt an inward 
repugnance as he looked on that gloo- 
my though handsome countenance, now 
lighted up by the beams of the morn- 
ing sun, yet recalling vividly the dark 
visions of the night. li’Etfernay was full 
of attentions to his new friend. They 
started on their ride, in spite of sonxe 
threatening clouds, and began the 
inspection of meadows, shrubberies, 
farms, &c., &c. After ii couple of 
Lours, which were consumed in this 
manner, it began to rain a few drops, 
and at last burst out into a heavy 
shower. It was soon impossible even 
to ride through the woods for the tor- 
rents that were pouring down, and so 
they i^turned to the castle. 

£dward retired to hb room to change 


his dress, and to write some letters, he 
said, but more particularly to avoid 
Emily, in order not to excite her hus- 
band's jealousy. As the bell rang for 
diniuT he saw her again, and found to 
his .<iurprisc that the captain, whom he 
had first seen in the coirce-room, and 
who had given him so much informa- 
tion, was one of the paity. He was 
much ]>lea8cd, for they had taken a 
mutual laucy to each other. The cap- 
tain was not at quarters the day Ed- 
ward had left them, but as soon as he 
heard where his friend had gone, he 
l»ut horses to his carringi* and followed 
him, for he said be also should like to 
sec these fuinons estates. D’Ellernay 
seemed in high good humour to-day, 
Emily far more silent than yesteiilay, 
and taking little part in tlie conversa- 
tion of the men, which turned on poli- 
tical economy. Aflei cotlt‘e she fuimd 
an op])orlnnily to give Edward (unob- 
served) a little packft. TIio look witli 
which she did so, told plainly what it 
contained, and the yonng man hnrnod 
to his room as soon as nc fancied he 
<*ould do so Aviihout remark or com- 
iiient. 1‘he continued rain precluded 
all idea of leaving tho house any more 
that day. He unfolded tho packet ; 
there were a couple of sheets, written 
closely in a woman’s fair hand, and 
something wrapped carefully in a pa- 
per, which ho knew to be tho ring. 
It wa.s the fellow to that which be hud 
given the day before to Emily, only 
Ferdinand’s name was engraved inside 
instead of hei’s. Such were the con- 
tents of tho papers : — 

“ Secrecy would be misplaced with 
tho friend of the dead. Therefore, 
will J speak to you of things which I 
have never uttered to a human being 
until now. Jules D’Etfernay is nearly 
related to me. Wo knew eacih other 
in the Netherlands, where our estates 
joined. The boy loved me already 
'with a love that amounted to passion ; 
this love was my fathex'*s greatest Joy, 
for there was an old and trying injus- 
tice which the ancestors of D'Eiler- 
nay bad suffered from ours, that could 
alone, he thought, be made up by the 
marriage of the only children of tlie 
two branches. So wc were destined 
for each other almost from our cradles ; 
and 1 was content it should be so, for 
Jules’s handsome face and decided pre- 
ference for me were agreeable to me, 
although 1 felt no great ailectiun for 
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him. We were sopnratc*! : Jules tra- 
velled in France, jfCngland, and Ame- 
rica, and inade.mone) as a merchant, 
which profession he had taken np sud- 
denly. My father, who had a place 
under government, left his country in 
conso(|uence of political troubles, and 
came into this part of the world, where 
some distant relations of my mother's 
lived. lie liked the neighbourhood; 
lie bought land ; we lived very happily ; 
I was miitc contented in Jules’s ab- 
sence ; 1 had no yearning of the heart 
towards him, yet I thought kindly of 
him, and troubled myself little about 
my future. 'I’lien — then 1 learned to 
know vour friend. Oh, then ! I felt, 
when 1 looked upon him, wIumi I lis- 
tened to him, when we conversed 
together, I felt, I acknowledged that 
there miglit be hajipiness on earth, of 
which I had hitherto never dreamed. 
Then 1 loved for the first tiim*, .ar- 
dently, passionately, juuI was beloved 
ill return. Acquainted with the family 
engagements, lie did not dare openly 
to proclaim his love, and I knew I 
ought not to foster the feeling ; but, 
alas! how seldom does passion listen 
to the voiec of reason and of duty. 
Your fiiend and 1 met in secret ; m 
secret wo plighted onr troth, and 
exchanged those rings, and hoped and 
believed that by showing a bold front 
to our destiny we should subdue it to 
our will. The couimencemciit was 
sinful, it has met with a dire retribu- 
tion. Jules's letters aniiouiu'ed his 
speedy return, lie hud sold every- 
thing in his own country, had given ui) 
all his mercantile aflairs, through whicii 
he had gi'eatly increased an already 
considerable fortune, and now he was 
about to join us, or rather me, without 
whom he could not live. This ap- 
peared to me like the demand for pay- 
ment of a heavy debt. This debt I 
owed to Jules, who loved me with all 
his heart, who was in iKissession of 
my father’s promised word and mine 
also. Yet I could iiot give up" your 
friend. In a state of distraction I told 
him all ; we medicated flight. Yes, 1 
was so far guilty, and I make the con- 
lession in hepos that some portion of 
my errors may be expiated by repent- 
ance. M y father, who had long been in 
a declining state, suddenly grew worse, 
and this delayed and hindered the ful- 
filment of our designs. Jules arrived. 
JOurinjg the ftvo years lie had been 
away he was much changed in appear- 


ance, and that advantageously. I was 
struck when I first saw him, but it was 
also easy to detect in those handsome 
features and manly bearing, a s]>irit of 
restlessness and violence which had al- 
ready shown itself in him as a boy, 
and which passing years, with their 
bitter experience and strong passions, 
had greatly developed. The hope that 
we had chcrishetl of D’Effernay’s pos- 
sible indjiroronce to me, of the change 
which time might have wrought in his 
attachment, now seemed idle and ab- 
.surd. 1 lis love wjls indeed imj)ussione<l. 
lie embraced me in a nianncr that 
made ino shrink from him, and alto- 
gether his deportment toivards me was 
a strange contrast to the gentle, lon- 
<ler, reiined aficclion of our dear 
friend. I Ireinbled whenever Jules 
entered the room, and all that I had 
prepared to say to him, all the plans 
which 1 had revolved in iny mind re- 
specting him, vanished in an instant 
before the power of his presence, and 
the almost imperative manner in which 
he claimed my hand. My father's ill- 
ness incnuisod j he was now in a very 
precarious state, hopeless indeed. Jules 
rivalled me in lilial attentions to him, 
that I can never cease to thank him 
for; but this illness made my sitiialion 
more and more critical, and it acc(‘le- 
r.nted the fullilinent of the eoiUi'act. 
I ivas to renew my promise to him 
by the <1<\ath-b<*d of my father, Alas, 
alas ! I fell senseless to the gromid 
when this aniiouneement was made to 
me. Jules began to susjH*ct. Alremly 
my cold, embarrassed manner towards 
him since bis return had struck him as 
strange, lie began to snsiiect, 1 n*- 

E eat, Jind the efleet that this snspieiun 
ad on him, it would be impossible to 
describe to you. Even now, after so 
loii" a time, now that I am accustomed 
to nis ways, and more reconciled to 
my fat4? by tlie side of a noble, though 
somewhat inipctiions man, it makes 
me tmiible to think of those parox- 
vsms, which the idea that I did not 
love him called forth. They were 
fearful ; he nearly sank under them. 
During two days his life was in danger. 
At last the storm passed, my faUicr 
died; Jules watched over me with the 
tenderness of a brother, the solicitude 
of a parent ; for that indeed 1 shall 
ever be grateful. II is suspicion once 
awakened, ho gazed round with pene- 
trating looks to discover the cause of 
my altered feelings. But your friend 
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never cnine to our house; wc met in 
an unfrequented spot, and my father’s 
illtiess luid interrupted those interviews. 
Altogether I cannot toll if Jido^. dis- 
oovored anything. A tiarful circum- 
stance vondorod all our precautions 
u.«<cU*ss, and cut the knot of our secret 
c(n»nc\ion, to h»u.'C which voluntarily 
1 felt 1 had no power. A wedding 
toiisf, at a neighbouring casths assem- 
bicti all the nobility and gentry, and 
ofHeers qiiart(‘red near, t<.>gothor ; my 
dc»*p jnourning wa«» an excuse for my 
ab.soneo. Jules, though he usually was 
happiest, by my side, could m)t resist 
tlu* invitation, and } our friend resolved 
to go, although he was unwell; he 
feared to raise susjiicion by remaining 
away, when I wfis left at home. With 
great dilliculty ho contrived the first 
day to )nak(‘ oiu'. at a splendid hunt, 
the second «!ay he eould not leave hw 
bed. A physician, who was ih the 
house, pronounced his complaint to bo 
\iolent fe\er, and »Jiilos, whose; room 
joined that of the sick man, olfen'd 
liiiu every little sei’vice and kindness 
which compassion and go<»<l feeling 
iiromptcd ; ami J cannot but praise 
him all the more for it, as wfio can 
tell, perhaps, his suspicion might have 
taken the right, diix'ction? On the 
morning of tin* s<‘Oond day — but let me 
glance quickly at that terrible lime, tlm 
mtmiory of which can never pass from 
my mind — a lit of apoplexy most un- 
expcct«;dly, but gently, ended the no- 
blc.‘<t life, and separated ns fur ever 1 
N<»w } ou know all. I cnelose the ring. 
I cannot write more. Farewell !” 

The conclusion of the letter made 
a deep impression on Edward. Hw 
ih'i'am n 3 se upb<*fore his remembrance, 
the slight indisposition, the sudden 
death, the fearful mirsetender, all ar- 
ningcd tluMuselvcs in order before hi.s 
mind, and an awful whole rose out of 
all tlw'se reflections, a terrible suspi- 
cion which he tried to throw off. But 
he could not do so, and when h(>. met 
the captain and D’EfltM'iiay in tho 
evening, and the latter challenged his 
visiters to a game of billiards, Edwanl 
glanced from time to time at bis host 
m a scrutinising manner, and could 
not but fool that the ro>tless discontent 
which wiis vi.sibic in hi.s countenance, 
Hn<l the unsteatly glare of hi.s eyes, 
which shunned the fixed look of others, 
only fitted too well into the shajx'. of 
the dark thoughts which were crobsiug 


Ids own mind. Late in the even- 
ing, after supper, they played whist in 
Emily’s boudoir. On the morrow, if 
the weather permitted, they were to 
conclude their inspection of the sur- 
rouuding pn)i)orty, and thtj next day 
ihe^' were to visit the iron foundries, 
which, although distant from the Castli^ 
several miles, funned a very important 
item ill tlie rent-roll of tho estates. 
The comfNiny separated for the night. 
Edward fell asleep ; and the smno 
dream, with the same eireumslanccs, rc- 
curml, only with the full e4>nsciou.sness 
that the sick man was Fcnlinand. Ed- 
ward felt overpowerc*!, a speeiea of 
horror took possession of his mind, as 
he found himself now in regular com- 
munication with the beings" of tho in- 
visible world. 

'Fhe w(*at.licr favoured D'Eflernay’s 
projects. The whole day was passed 
in the OT)en air. Emily only appeared 
at meals, and in the evening when 
they played at cards. Both she and 
Edward avuidiMl, as if by mutual con- 
sent, eviTyword, every look that could 
awaken the slyhli'st sii.«picion, or jea- 
lous feeling in D’Eflernay’s mind. Sim 
thank(‘d him in licr heart for this for- 
bearance, but her thoughts were in 
another w'orld ; she took little heed of 
what passed around her. Her husband 
w’jis in an excellent (cmj»er; he played 
the pari of host to perfeetion; and 
when the two oflicers wore (established 
comfortably by the fire, in the cap- 
tain’s room, smoking together, they 
oxmld not but do justice to his cour- 
teous inanncr.s. 

** He appears to be a man of general 
information,” remarki'd Edward. 

** He has travelled a great deal, and 
read a great deal, as I told you when 
we first met : he is a reinarkabhj man, 
but one of uncontrolled passions, ancl 
desperately jealous.” 

** Yet he appears very attentive to 
his wifi*.” 

“ Undoubtedly he is wildly in love 
with her ; yet he makes her unhappy, 
and himself too.” 

He certainly docs not appear hap- 
py, there is so much restlessness.” 

« He can never bear to remain in 
one place lor any length of time toge- 
ther. He is now going to sell the pro- 
perty he onljr bought last }ear. There 
IS an instability about him ; everything 
palls on hiui.” 

♦‘That is the rx>tnplaint of many who 
arc rich and well to do in the world.” 
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“Yes; only not in the same degree. 
I assure you it has ol’ten struck me 
Uiat man must have a bad conscience.” 

“ What an i«Iea !” rejoined Kdwai*<l, 
with a forced laugh, for the ciiptiun’s re- 
mark struck him forcibly, “lie seems 
a man of* honour.” 

“ Oh, one may be a man of honour, 
as it is (‘ailed, and yet have somethin<r 
(^uitc bad oiiough to reproach youi*scif 
with. But 1 know nothing about it, 
and Avould not breathe such a thing 
excc])t to you. llis wife, too, locks 
so ]>ale and so oppressed.” 

“ But, perhaps, timt is her natural 
(xnnplexion and expression.” 

“ Oh, no 1 no ! tlu^ year before 
D’Effernay came from Paris, she. was 
as fresh as a rose. Many peophi de- 
clare that your poor friemd loved her. 
The affair was wrapped in mastery, 
and r never believed the report, for 
Ilallbcrg was a steady nsan, and the 
wholt». country knew liiat Emily Imd 
been enpiged a long lime.” 

“ Ilallberg never mentioned the 
name in his leiUu’s,” answered Ed- 
ward, with less candour tlian nsnal. 

“ I thought not. Besides D’Etlbr- 
nay was very much attjichcd to him, 
aitd mourned his death.” 

“ Tnde(*d !” 

“ f assure you the morning that 
Ilallberg was found dead in his b(»,d so 
unexpectedly, D’EfFernay was like one 
beside himself.” 

“ Very extraordinary. But as wt^ 
are on the subje(,*t, tell me, I pr;iy you, 
all the c-ircmnstaiiees of my poor Fer- 
dinand s illness, and awful sudden 
death.” 

“ I can tell you all about it, as well 
as any one, for 1 was one of the guest.s 
at that melancholy wedding. Your 
friend, and I. and many others were 
invited. Ilallberg luul some idea of 
not going; he was unwell, with viohmt 
heatfaehe and giddiness. But W(*. per- 
su.’idod him, and he consiuUed to go 
with us. The first day h(‘ felt tolerably 
well. We huntiid in the open field; 
we were all on hors(*baek, the day hot. 
Ilallberg felt worst-,, 'fho second day be 
had a great deal of tev(*r; he could not 
stay up. The physician (for fortu- 
nately there was one in the company) 
ordered rest, cooling medicine, neitlicr 
of which seemed to do him good. The 
rest of tlio men dispersed, to amuse 
themselves in various way.<«. Only 
D'Efiernay remained at home ; he was 
never very fond of large societies, and 


we voted that he was discontented and 
out of hnmniir because*, his betrothed 
bride was not with him. llis room 
was next to the sick iiiaifs, to whom 
he gave all ]>ossible care and attention, 
for poor Hall berg, besides lieing ill, 
was in despair at giving so much trou- 
ble in a stranw(i nouse. D’Efternay 
tried to calm him on this point ; ho 
nursed him, amused him with conver- 
sation, mixed his medicines, and, in 
fact, showed more kindness and ten- 
diTiicss, than any of us would hav(j 
given him credit for. Bid’orii I went 
to bed 1 visited Ilallberg, and found 
him much better# and more cheerful ; 
the doctor had promised that he should 
J(»ave his ])ed next day. So T left him 
and retired with the rest of the world, 
rather late, and very tired, to rest. 
The next morning I was awoke by the 
fatal tidings. I did not wait to dress, 
Iran k> his room, it was full of people.” 

“And how, how was the death first, 
discovered ?” impiired Edward, in 
brcathh*ss eagerness. 

'‘d‘he s(*rvant, who came into at- 
tend on him, thought he was n^^lcep, 
for lie, lay in his usual position, his 
head ujion his hand, lie went avvfiy 
and waited for some time ; but hours 
pnps(‘d, and he thought he ought to 
wake his master to give him his me- 
dieino. Then the awful discovery 
was made, llts must have died peace- 
fully, for llis couiiteuance was so calm, 
llis limbs umlisturbed. A fit of apo- 
plexy had terminated his life, but in 
the most traiuiuil manner.” 

“ [nermiprclum.siblo,” said Edward, 
with a deep sigh. “Did they take no 
measures to restore animation? 

“Certainly; .'ill that could he done 
was done, bleeiling, fomentation, fric- 
tion; the pbysiinan superintended, but 
then* was no hope, it was all too late. 
He must have been dead some hours, 
for he. was already cold and stilF. If 
there had lieim a spark of lif(3 in him 
he would have b(ien saved. It was all 
over ; I had lost my good lieutenant, 
and the regiment one of its finest 
officers.” 

lie was silent, and appeared lost in 
tlioiight. Edward, for his part, felt 
overwhelmed by terrible suspicions and 
sad memories. After a loiig pause he 
recovered himself: “and where was 
D’EffeJiiay” ? he in(][uired. 

“ D’Efl(*rnay,” answered the Cap- 
tain, rather surprised at tlic question ; 
“phi he was not in the Castle when 
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wc ina«lt‘ the dre.'iclful iliscovcrv; ho 
liad gone out for an early walk, and 
when ho <‘;ime back late,* not before 
noon, he learned the (ruth, and w:w 
like one out of his senses, ll .^e(‘m«'d 
K) awful to him, l}ee:i'i.«e In* had been 
so nmeh, the vovy d.iv before, ^^ilh 
j>Of»r Hall berg. 

“A}e,’' aii 'Weivd Edwtird, who>o 
were being more an<l more 
(‘oulirnied every nnunent. “ .ynl did 
lie. see th(! eorp.-.e, did he go into the 
ehamber of ileath ?" 

“ Xo/‘ replied the <h\|»l!iin ; <*hc 
assured us it was out of his tniwer to 
do .-sn; he eould not bear thesig^;.*md 
J b< ]iev it. IVophMvi III such uiKaui- 
Irollrtl feelings as this D’Kirernay, are 
Ineapable of performing those duties 
v.hiili others think it necessary and 
ineumbent on (hem to fulfil.*’ 

‘•Ami where Avas IIji]ll>erg buried?” 

•* Nor far from the (’asilo w'here 
•he juoundul event took place. To- 
'• -now, if we go to the iron foundry, 
‘.hall be near tin*, spot.” 

I am ghid of it,” <*ried Ivlwanl 
/ rly, while a host of jiroject.s rose 
jir !‘. hi- mind, Hut uoav, (\aptain, 
l \. id n»»t trespass any longer on your 
kjinijie.'*s. Jt is late, and we must Ih^ 
up bedmes to-morrow. How fur have 
A\t. to go ?” 

“ Nut le.ss than tour leagues cer- 
t iiiil\. J)’KfT<*ruay has arranged that 
wr sball rlrive there, and see it all at 
eiir leisure: then we shall return in 
Mieeveuiug. Tlood night, Wenslcben.” 

'rh(‘y separated; Kdward hurrietl to 
hi. room; his heart overtlowed. Sor- 
row on the one hand, horror and oven 
hatred on the other, agitated him by 
turns. It w'ufl long before he could 
sleep. For the. thii’d time, the vision 
haimlod him; but now it Avas clearer 
than before; noAv ho .saw plaiidy the 
feature.s of him who lay in U'd, and of 
him who stood beside the bed — they 
were those of Hall berg and of D’KflTor- 
nay. 

This third apparition, the exact 
counterpart of the two former (only 
more vivid), all that hi? had gathered 
from conversations on the subject, and 
the contents ofJhJniily’s letter, left 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt remain- 
ing as to hoAV his friend bad left the 
world. 

D'Effernay’s jealous and passionate 
nature seemed to alloAV of the possi- 
bility of such a crime, and it could 
scarcely be wondered at, if Edwai^ 


regarded him Avith u feeling akin to 
l.itred. Indeed the dc.siro of visiting 
liullberg's grave, in order to place the 
ring ill the cotlia, could alone reconoilrt 
Wen.deben to the idea of remaining 
any lunger benefith the riM)f of a man 
whom he now considered the niurdeiA*.r 
of his friend, ilia mind wa.s a prey to 
oondieling doulits, detestation for (he 
culprit, and grief for the vietim, pointeil 
out one line of eondui*t, while tho 
ditlieuby of prox ing D'Klfernay’s guilt, 
and still movt*, pity uiul con.sideration 
for Emily, de(.ermined h«in at length 
to h‘t Uuj matter re-t, and to leave the 
mnnlerer, if .-iueh he n*ully were, to 
tin* retribution Avhieh his oavii eoii- 
sei«‘nee and ihe ju'liee t>f (lod Avuuld 
OAvartl him. He Avoiild seek hi.s friend’s 
grave, ami then he would softarate from 
D’EthTiiay, and uev(*>* see him more. 
In llio inld-t oftheer* rellections tho 
.<!en*aiit came to tell him, that the 
carriage avus n^ady. A shudder ])as.sed 
over ids frame as l>‘KiK*rnay greeted 
him; hut he eommauded himself, and 
they started on (heir expedition. 

Kdward s[K)ke, but little, and that 
only when it Avas neoessary, ami the 
converwitiou was kept up by bis two 
companion'^ j he ban made ev<'ry iri- 
(piiry, before beset out, rc.«»pe(‘ting tho 
place of hi.s friemi’s interment, the ex- 
act sittialionof the tomb, tho name of 
the village, and its distance from the 
main road. On tlieir way home, he 
requested that D’Kirernay would give, 
orders to the coachman to make a round 
of a mile or two as far as the villago 
of , Avith who,«e rector he avus par- 

ticularly de.sirous to speak. A uha- 
mentary cloml gatlien*d on D’EtFer- 
nay’s brow, yet it scorned no more 
thin his usual exjircssiun -of vexation 
at any delay or hindrance; and he Aya.s 
so anxious to propitiate his rich visi- 
ter, who appeared likely to take the 
estate otFhis hands, that he complied 
with aUi>08»ible courtesy. The coach- 
man was directed to turn^ doAvn a liy- 
road, and a very bad one it was. The 
Captain .stood up in the carria<;e and 
pointed out the village to him, at 
some distance oil*; it lay in a jleop ra- 
vine at the foot of the mountains. 

They arrived in the course of time, 
and inquired for the clergyman’s hou.se, 
which, as well as the church, was 
situated on rising ground. The three 
companions alighted from the carriage, 
which they left at the bottom of the 
hill, and walked up together in the di- 
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rociion of the rectory. Eilward knock- 
ed at the door and vras admitted, Avhilc 
the two others sat on a bench outside. 
He had promised to return sjicedLly, 
but to D’Eflernay’s restless spirit, one 
quarter of an hour appeared iiiterininu- 
blc. 

He turned to the Captain and said, 
in a tone of impatience, “ ^I. <le Wens- 
leben must have a great deal of busi- 
ness with the recl or ; we have been 
here an immense time, and he docs 
not seem inclined to make his appear- 
ance. 

« Oh, I dare say he will come soon. 
The niatter cannot dt‘tain him long.” 

“ Wliat on earth can he have to do 
here ?” 

“ Perhaps you would call it a mere 
fancy — (he enthusiasm of youth.*' 

'' [t has a name I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, but—” 

“ Is it sutficicntly important, think 
'Oil, to make us run the risk of being 
icnighted on such roads as these?” 

“Why it is (][uite early in the day.** 

“ But we have imire than two leagues 
to go. Why will you not speat ?— 
there cannot be any great mystery.** 

“ Well, perhaps not a mystery ex- 
actly, but just one of those subjects on 
which wo are usually reserved with 
others.’* 

“Sol so!” rejoined D'Efiernay, with 
a little sneer. “Some love affair; some 
girl or another who pursues him, that 
he wants to get rid of.” 

** Nothing of the kind, I can assure 
you,** replied the Captain drily. “ It 
could scarcely be more innocent. Ho 
wishes, in fact, to visit his friend’s 
grave.” 

The listener’s expression was one of 
scorn and /inger. “It is worth the 
trouble^ certainly,*’ he exclaimed, with 
a mocking laugh. “ A charming senti. 
nicntol pilgrimage truly ; and pray who 
is this beloved friend, over whose rest- 
ing-place he must shed a tear and plant 
a forget-me-not? He told me he had 
never been in the neighbourhood be- 
fore” 

“ No more he bad ; neither did he 
know where poor Hallberg was buried 
until 1 told him.” 

“ Hallberg !” echoed the other in a 
tone that startled the Captain, and 
caused him to turn and look fixedly in 
the sj)eaker*s face. It was deadly pale, 
and the Captain observed the elfort 
which D’Effbrnay made to recover his 
composure. 


“Hallberg!” he repeated again, in 
a calmer tone, “and was Wcnslebcii a 
friend of his.?” 

“His bosom friend from childhood. 
They were broiiglit up together at the 
academy. Hallberg left it a year earlier 
than his friend.” 

“Indeed!” said D’Effbrnay, scowl- 
ing as he spoke, and woiking himself 
up into a passion. “ And this l^ieutc- 
iiant came hero on this account, then, 
and the purchase of the estates was a 
mere excuse?” 

I beg your pardon,” observed the 
Captain, in a decided tone of yoiw, 
“1 l^'c. already told you that it was 
I wluffnformcd him of the place wlicvo 
his friend lies buried.” 

“ That may be, but it was owing to 
his iricudship, to the wish to learn 
something further of Ills fate, that wc 
arc indebted for the visit of this roman- 
tic knight- errant.” 

“ Tliat docs not appeiir likcljr,” re- 
plied the Captain, who tliought it bet- 
ter to avert, if (lossible, the rising storm 
ofhis companion’s fury. “Why should 
lie seek for news of Hallberg here, 
when he comes from the phice where 
he was quartered for a long time, and 
where all his comrades now are.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” cried D’EIK t- 
nay, whose passion increased every mo- 
ment. •‘Perhaps yon have heard w’hat 
was once gossippetl about the neigh- 
bourhood, th;it Hallberg was an ad- 
mirer of my wife before she married.” 

“ Oh yes, I have heal'd that report, 
but never believed it. Hallberg was 
a prudent, steady man, and every one 
knew that Mademoiselle Varnier’shantl 
had been promised for some time.” 

“Yes I yes! but you do not know 
to what lengths passion and avarice 
may lead; for Emily was rich. Wo 
must not forget that, when wc discuss 
the matter; an elopement with the rich 
heiress would have been a fine thing 
for a poor, beggarly Lieutenant.” 

“Shame! shame! M. D’Efternay. 
How can you slander the character of 
that upright young man ? If Hidlbei^ 
were so unhappy as to love Mademoi- 
selle Varnier ” 

“ That he did ! you may believe me 
so far. I had reason to know it, and 
I did know it.** 

“ We had lM?ttcr change the conver- 
sation altogether, as it has taken so 
unpleasant a turn. Hallberg is dead ; 
his errors, he they what they may, lie 
buried with him. His name stands 
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liigli with all who knew him. Kvun 
you, M. D*Efl[ei*uay — you wciHi his 
friend.” 

“I his friend? I hated hijn! — I 
loathed liim!” D’Efternay could not 
proceed ; he foamed at the mouth with 
rage. 

“ Compose younself!” said the Cap- 
tain, rlsin^r as ho spoke, «you look 
ami speak like a madman.” 

* ‘ A madman ! Who says T am mad ? 
Xow I SCO it all — the connexion of tho 
whole — the shamciid eonspiraey.” 

“ Your conduct is pcrfci-tly incom- 
prehonsihh‘ to me,” answereil the Cap- 
tain, with ])errcet coolmiss. “Did you 
not attend 1 ^ 1111 ) 01 '!; in his last illuoss, 
and "ivc him his medicines -with your 
own hand 

“ I !" stanmiered D’EtTernay. “No! 
no! no!” be cried, while the Captain's 
growing suspicions iiioreascd every mo- 
ment, on account of the jiortiivbatiou 
which his companion dii«played. “ 1 
never gave his medicines; whoever 
says that is a liar.” 

“ I say it!” exclaiim'd the ofllcer, in 
a loud tone, for his patience was ex- 
hausted. “1 say it, hceau‘'C I know 
that it was so, and 1 will maintain that 
fact against any one at any time, if 
you choose to contra<ru*t the evidence 
of my senses, it is yon whoaiva liar!” 

“Ha! you shall give me satisfaction 
for this insult. Depend upon it, 1 am 
not one to be trilled with, us you shall 
find. You shall retract your words. 

“ Nev«T ! 1 am ready to defend every 
W'ord J liave uttered here on this sjiot, 
at this moment, if you please. You 
have your pistols in the carriage, you 
know.” 

D’Erternay cast a look of hatred on 
the speaker, and then dashing <iown 
the little hill, to the surprise of the 
servants, he dragged the pistols from 
the sword-oaso, and was by the Cap- 
tain's side in a moment. But the loud 
voices of the disputants had attracted 
Edward to the spot, and tlicre ho 
stood on D’Effernay's return ; and by 
his side a venerable old man, who car. 
ried a large bunch of keys in his hand. 

“ In heaven's name, what has hap- 
pened?” cried Wensleben. 

“ What are you about to do ?” in- 
tei*poscd the Ki^tor, in a tone of au- 
thoritVj though his countenance was 
expi'cssivc of horror. “Are you going 
to commit murder on this sacred spot, 
close to the precincts of the church ?" 

** Murder ! who s|)eaks ^ murderV” 
VOL. XXXVI. — NO. CCXII. 


crif 'I D’EiVcrnay. “ ^^'ho can prove 
it?” and as he spoke, tho (^aptain 
turned a fierce, penetrating look upon 
him, beneath which lie tpuuled. 

“ But, I I’opeat the (piestion,” Ed- 
W'ard began om*e more, “what docs 
all this mean ? 1 left you a short time 

ago in friendly conversation. I come 
back and find you both armed — Imtli 
viohuitly agitated — and M. D'Eller- 
nay, at least, speaking incohcrcuitly. 
What ilo you mean by ‘pioving it?'— 
to what <lo you allude ?” At this mo- 
ment, before any answer conhl be made, 
a man came out of tho house with a 
pifk-axe and shovel on his shoulder, 
and advancinor towards the. Rector, 
saitl respectfully, “ 1 am ijuitc ready, 
sir, if yon have tlu; key of the churck- 
yanl.” 

It was now the Captain's turn to look 
anxious : “ What arc you going to do, 

you surely don't intend ?" but, as 

ho spoke, the Reciter inten*uptcd him. 

“This gentleman is very desirous 
to see the phic(‘, where his friend lies 
buried.” 

Bui ilu‘so preparations, what do 
they mean ?” 

“ ] will U‘ll yon,” said Edwanl, in a 
voice and tone that betrayed tho deep- 
ost emotion, “ I have a holy duty to 
pi*rform, I must causo the coifin to 
DO opened.” 

‘MIow, what?” screamed D'Etfcr- 
nay, ona* again. “ Never— .1 will ne- 
ver permit such a thing.” 

“ Ibit, sir,” tho old man spoke, in a 
tone of calm decision, contrasting won- 
derfully with tlie violence of him whom 
he addressed, “ you have no possible 
right to interfere. If this gentleman 
wishes it, and I accede, to fiio propo- 
sition, no one can prevent us from doing 
as wc would.” 

“ I tell you I will not. suder it,” 
continued D’Eflernay, with the same 
frightful agitation. “ Stir at vour pe- 
ril,” ho cried, turning sharply round 
upon the grave-digger, and holding a 
pistol to his head ; but the Captain 
pulled his arm away, to the relief of 
tho frightened peasant. 

“M. D'Ellernay,” he said, “your 
conduct for the last half-hour has been 
most unaccountable — most unreason- 
able.” 

Come, come,” interposed Edward, 
“ let us say no more on the subject; 
but let us be going,'* he addressed the 
Rector ; “ wc will not detain these geu- 
tlemcn much longer.” 


N 
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lie made a step towar<ls the chnreh- 
yard» but D’Kfruruuy clutelicd his arnit 
end, with an impious oath, ** you shall 
not stir,” he said ; ** that grave shall 
not be opened." 

Edward shook him of!', with a look 
of silent hatred, for now indeed all his 
doubts were confirmed. 

D’Eflernay saw that Wenslebcn was 
resolved, and a deadly pallor spread 
itself over his features, and a shudder 
passed visibly over his frame. 

** You are going !" ho cried, with 
every gesture and a])pcaranco of insa- 
nity. “ Go, then . . and he 

pointed the muzzle of the jiistol to his 
mouth, and before any one, could ])ro- 
vent him, ho drew the trigger, and fell 
back a corpse. The spectators woiu 
motionless with surprise and liorror; 
the (Japtuin was thi*. first to I’ccovcr 
himself in some degree. lie bent over 
the body with the faint hope of detect- 
ing some sign of life. The old man 
turncil pale and dizzy with a sense of 
terror, and he looked as if he would 
have swooned, had not Edward led 
him gently into his house, while the 
two others busied themselves with vain 
attempts to lustore life. The spirit of 
U’Ellernay had gone to its hist ac- 
count ! 

tt was, indeed, an awful inomeut. 
Death in its worst shape was before 
them, and a terrible duty still renfain- 
od to be j)cr formed. 

Edward’s cheek was blanched ; his 
eye h.ad a fixed look, yet he moved and 
spoke with a species of inechanieal 
action, which had something almost 
ghastly ill it. Causing the body to be 
removed into the house, he. bade the 
Captain summon the servants of the 
deceased, and then motioning with his 
hand to the awe-stnick sextun, he pro- 
ceeded with him to the churchyard. 
A few clods of earth alone were n*. 
moved ere the Captain st.ood by his 
friend's side. 

Here wo must pause. IVvhaps it 
were bettor altogether to emulate the 
silence that wivi maintained then and 


afterward.s by the two comrades. But 
the sexton could not be bribed to en- 
tire secrecy, and it wras a story ho loved 
to tell, wdth details we gladly omit, of 
how Wenslebcn solemnly performed 
his task— of how no doubt could any 
longer exist as to the cause of Ilall- 
berg’s death. Those who love the hor- 
rible must draw on their own imagi- 
nations to supply what we resolutely 
withhold. 

Edward, wo believe, never alluded 
to D’Ellernay’s death, and all the awful 
circumstances attending it, but twice — 
once, when, with every necessary de- 
tail, he and the Captain gave thcii' evi- 
dence to the legal authorities ; and 
once, with as few details as possible, 
when he ha<i an interviewr with the 
widow of the murderer, the beloved of 
tho victim. The particulars of this 
interview he never divulged, for Ik*. 
considereil Emily’s grief too sacred to 
be exposed to the prying eyes of the 
curious and the unfeeling. She left 
the neighbourhood immediately, Icav- 
ing her worldly afiairs in Wcnslebcii’s 
hands, who soon disposed of the ])ro- 
perty for her. She returned to her 
native, country, w’ith the resolution of 
spending the gnsater part of her wealth 
ill relieving the distn'sses of others, 
wisely seeking, in the exercise of jilety' 
ami benevolence, the only possible, af- 
leviatiun ofjuu’ own deep and many- 
sidoii griefs. For Edward, hi? was soon 
])ronounce<l to have recovered entindys 
ironi tho sliock of these tcrrildo events. 
Of a courageous ami energetic dispo- 
sition, he puvsui'd tho duties of bis 

I irofession with a firm step, and hid 
lis mighty sorrow' deep in the rcccs-scs 
of his lieart. To the suj)erfieial ob- 
server, tears, groans, and lamentations 
are the only proofs of sorrow; and 
when they subside, the sorrow is said 
to have ])iisscd away also. Thus the 
eaptive, unmured within the walls of 
his prison-house, is as one dead to the 
outward world, though tho gaoler l)c 
a daily witness to the vitality of atilie- 
tioii. 
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MACRICK IlfiRMAT, THE 80LI>X£R OP FOBTITNK. 
. CHAPTER IX. 

A SCBAl'C AlID ITS COBSBQUBNrP.A. 


When I voached the quarters of the 
Ktat Major, F found the "i-eat conrt- 
y«'ird of the “ hotel " crowded with 
soldiers of every rank and arm of the 
.servire. Some w»*ve newly-joined i*e- 
i-ruils waiting for the orders to be for- 
warded to their respective regiments. 
Some weiv invalids just ilsued from 
the hospital, some wore sick and 
wounded on their way homeward. 
There were seiiyoants with billet rolls, 
and returns, and court-martial sen- 
tences. Adjutants Avith reirinienlal 
do<‘Uinonts, luisteniiiir hither and thi- 
ther. iMounti‘d orderlies too, conti- 
nually came and went; all was bustle, 
movement , ami cont usion. < Itlicers in 
st.nir uniforms called out the orders 
from the ditferont windows, and de- 
spatelus were sent olf hen* ami there 
with hot Intste. The buildiinj^ was the 
ancient palace of the Dnkes of Lew- 
v.iine, and a s])leiidid t'ountain of white 
marble in the eenlre of the “ four, ” 
still showed the proud armorial bcar- 
in«;s of that princely house. Around 
the seulptunsl base of this now were 
sealed "roups of soldiers j their war- 
w<un looks and jnled arms contrasting 
strangely enough with the great porce- 
lain vases of llowering plants that 
still decorate<l the rich “plateau." 
Chakos, helmeds, and great coats w»*re 
hung upon the orange trees. The 
heavy boots of the cuirassier, the 
Avh it e leather apron of the “sapeur,” 
were tlrying alojig the marble benches 
of the terrace. The richly traceried 
veining of gilt iron-work, which sepa- 
I’iited the court from the garden, was 
actually covered with belts, swords^ 
bayonet 8, and horse gear, in every stage 
and process of cleaning. AVithin the 
garden itself, however, all was silent 
and still. Two sentries, who paced 
backwai'ds and forwards beneath the 
** grille," showing that the s|>ot was to 
be respected by those whose careless 
gestures and reckless air betrayed how 
little influence the mere “genius of 
the place" would exercise over them. 
To me, the interest of ^j^ything' 


was ituTeasing ; and whether 1 lingered 
to listen to the raw remarks of the new 
recruit, in wonder at all ho shav, or 
stopped to hear the cauqmigning stories 
of the old soldiers of the .Mrnjy, 1 never 
Avearied. Fcav, if any, know whither 
they AA'oro going ; perh.aps to the north 
to join the army of the Sanibro; j)er- 
hn}>s to the east, to the force upon the 
Rhine. It might be that they were 
destined for Italy : no%^ eared! Mean- 
while, at every moment, detachments 
moved off, nn«i their places were filled 
hy fresh amvals — all dusty and wny- 
Avorn fr(»m the march. Smne had 
.scarcely time to cat a hurried momd, 
when thi*.y avctc called on to “fall in," 
and again the Avord “forward" was 
given. Such of the infantry as ap- 
|)earcd too Aveary for the march Ai'crc 
sent on in great cl)anA»ttes draAvn by 
six or eight horses, and capable of 
carrying forty n«*n in each; and of 
these, there scorned to be no end. No 
sooner Avas one detachment away, than 
nnoth(*r succecdeil. \\' hate ver their des- 
tination, one thing setuned evident, the 
urgency that called them w.aB beyond 
the common. For a while I forgot all 
about myself in the greater interest of 
the scene ; but then came the thought, 
that I too .should have iny share in 
this onward movement, ami now 1 set 
out to seek for ray young friciui, the 
“ 8ous- Lieutenant." 1 had not asked 
liU name, but his regiment T knoAv to 
be the 22ud Chasseurs a Clicval. The 
uniform was light green, ami easily 
enough to be r<‘cogni.scd ; yet nowliero 
was It to be seen, 'riicre were cuiras- 
siers, and hu.ssar.s, heavy dragoons, and 
carabiniers in abundance — everything, 
in .short, but what ] sought. 

At last 1 asked of an old quarter- 
master Avhere the 22nd Avere quartered, 
and heard, to my utter dismay, that 
they had marched that morning at 
eight o'clock. There were two moie 
squadrons expeete<l to arrive nf uom, 
but the orders were thui they Wcie lo 
proceed without further halt. 

“ And whither to?" asked 1. 
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** To Treves, on the Moselle,” K»i(l 
he, and timied away as if ho would 
not be questioned further. It was true 
that niy young friend could not have 
been much of a patron, yet the loss of 
him was deeply felt by me. He was 
to have introduced me to his Colonel, 
who probably might have obtained the 
leave I desired at once ; .and now 1 knew 
no one, not one even to advise me how to 
act. 1 sat down upon a bench to think, 
but could resolve on nothing ; the 
very sight of that busy scene luul now 
become a reproach to me. There wore 
the veterans of a hundred batthn lifis- 
tening forward again to the field ; 
there were the young soldiers just 
flushed with recent victory ; even the 
peasant boys wore “eager for tin* fniy 
but I alone w.as to have no part in the 
coming glory. ^The enthusiasm of all 
around oidy served t o increase and deep- 
en my depi'cssion. ^l'h(‘re was not one 
there, from the old and war-worn vete- 
ran of the ranks to the merest boy, 
with whom 1 would not gladly have ex- 
changed fortunes. Some hours passed 
over in those gloomy r<5veri<‘s, and 
when I looked up from the stupor iiiy 
own thoughts had lhr(jwii over me, 
“tlie Oour” was ahnost empty. A 
few sick soldiers waiting for their bil- 
lets of leave, a few recruits not yet 
named to any corps, and a stray order- 
ly or two standing beside his horse, 
were all that remained. 

I arose to go away, but in my 
pre-occupation of mind, instead of 
turning toward the street, I passed 
beneath a large arch-way into ano- 
ther court of the building, somewhat 
smaller, but much richer in deco- 
ration and ornament than the outer 
one. After spending some lime ad- 
miring the quaint devices and grim 
heads which |xjeped out Iroiu all the 
architraves and friezes, my eye was 
caught by a low, arched dour- way, in 
the middle of which was a small railed 
window, like the grille of a convent. 
I approached, and perceived that it led 
into a garden, by a long, nan*ow walk 
of clipped yew, dense and upright as a 
wall. The trimly-raked gravel, and 
the smooth surface of the hedge, show'- 
ed the care bestowed on the grounds 
to be a wide contrast to the neglect ex- 
hibited in the mansion itself; a narrow 
border of hyacinths and c^irnations ran 
along either side of the walk, the gor- 
geous blossoms appearing in strong re- 
lief against the back-ground of lUurk 
foliage. 


The door, as I leaned against it, 
gently yielded to the pressure of my 
arm, and almost without knowing it, £ 
found myself standing within the jire- 
ciiicts of the garden. My first impulse, 
of course, was to retire and close the 
door again, but somehow, I never know 
exactly why, I could not resist tlio 
desire to see a little more of a seimc so 
tempting. There was no mark of foot- 
steps on the gravel, and I thought it 
likely the garden was empty. On I 
went, therefore, at first with cautions 
and uncertain steps ; at last, with more 
confidence, for as I issued from the 
hedge- walk, and reached an open space 
beyond, thg solitude si’eined unbroken. 
Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a elosci}’ shaven laAvu, through 
which a small stream meandered, its 
b<anks planted with daffodills and water- 
lilies. Some pheasants moved about 
through the grass, but without alarm 
at my prescuco ; while a young faivii 
Mdly came over to me, and although 
in seeming disiippointinont at not find- 
ing^ an old friend, continued to w'alk 
beside me as I went. 

The grounds n])pcar(sl of great ex- 
tent; ])ath,s led otVin every dlnudion ; 
and while, in some places, I could ])er 
ceive the glittering roof and sides of a 
conservatory, in others, the. humble 
culture of a vegetable garden was to 
be seen. There was a wondrous fas- 
cination in the calm and traiKpiil 
solitude firound ; and coming, as it 
did, so imuietliately after the busy 
bustle of the “soldiering,” I soon 
not only forgot that Twas .an intruder 
there, but suffered myself to wan- 
der “ fancy free,” following out the 
th«)ughts each object suggested. I be- 
lieve at that moment, if tKc choice were 
given me, I would rather have been 
the “Adum of that Eden” than the 
mmdest of those generals that ever 
cd a column to victory ! Fortunately, 
or unfortunately — it would not be easy 
to decide which — the alternative wiis 
not open to me. It was while I w.is 
still inusing, I found myself at the foot 
of a little eminence, on which stood a 
tower, whose height and position show- 
ed it had been built for the view it af- 
forded over a vast tract of country. 
Even from where I stood, at its base, 
I could see over miles and miles of a 
great plain, with the main roads leading 
towards the north and eastward. This 
spot was also the boundary of the 
groundagwd a portion of the old bou- 
levard town formed the defence 
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afrain^t (he open conntrv hoyon<1. It 
was a deep ditrh, with sides orslopins; 
swai-d, cropt neatly, and kept in (rim 
most order ; Ind, Vroiii its depth and 
width, (unnin;;^ a leneo of a tormidablo 
kind. J was peerin'^ rauhously down 
intv) the uhjsji, when I hoard a \oico 
so oloso to my vir, that 1 stnrroil with 
sin*])ririe. T listened, and j)er(*ei\ed 
that the spt'akor wap dire<*tly above 
me : and loaning over the battlements 
at the top of tlie tower. 

** Voii’i’ib quite right,’* cried he, :is 
ho adjnste<l a telcseoi)e to his eye, and 
dircfted his view tt>war<l8 (he, ])lain. 
lie has gone wrong ! lie has taken 
the Strasbourg roiul, instead of the 
northern one.” 

An exchiinalion of anger fullowexl 
t]ie,sc woixls ; and now 1 paw the te- 
lescope passefi to another hand, and to 
my astoni.^hnient, that of a lady. 

“ Was there ever stupidity like that ? 
He. saw the nni}) like the. othe,rs, and 
yet. Ihirbleii! it's too bad!” 

I could perceive that a leinalc voice* 
iiijule some ngoinder, but not distin- 
gni.sh the words ; when the man again 
.spok(‘ — 

“ Xo, no ; it’s all a blunder of (hat 
old major; an<l here am J without au 
orderly to send after him. Dlablc ! it 
is provoking,” 

“ Isn’t that one of your people at 
Ihc foot of the tower V” said the lady, 
a.s she pointed to where T stood, pray- 
ing for the earth to oiien, and close 
over me ; for as ho moved his heati to 
look down, I .saw the epanhjttos of a 
stall' ollieer, 

“ Halloa!” cried he, '^are you oti 
duty ?” 

No, sir; T was ” 

Not waiting for me to finish an ex- 
planation, he went on — 

“ Follow that division of cavalry 
that ha.s taken the Strasbourg road, and 
tell Major lloipielard that he has gone 
wrong; he should have turned olf to 
the lel't at the suburbs. Lo.se no time, 
but away at once. You are mounted, 
of course?” 

“ No, sir, my horse is at quarters; 
but I can ” 

** No, no ; it will be too late,” he 
broke in again. Take my troop 
horse, and be oflT. You'll find him in 
the stable, to your left.” 

Then turning to the lafly I heard 
him say— 

It may save Roquelard from an 
arrest.” 


T did not wait for more, but hun*KHl 
oil in the direction he had pointed. A 
short gravel walk bixmght me in fiDut 
of a low building, in the cottage style, 
but which, decorated with emblems of 
flu* chase, I gues.scd to be the stable. 
Not a groom was to be seen ; but the 
duor being unlatoh(*d, 1 entered freely. 
F(nir large and handsome horses were 
feeding at tho racks, their glossy coats 
and lung silky manes showing the care 
bestow»Hl upon them. Which is the 
trooper? thought I, ns I purvc.ye<l tlu'in 
all with keen and scrutinizing eye. 
AU my skill in such matters was im- 
ahlo to decide the point ; they scorned 
all alike valuable and handsome — in 
equally high eontUtion, and exhibiting 
o<pial marks of careful tivatrneiit. Two 
wore stamped on tlie hannclu^s with 
the letters “ K. F. ;” and those, of 
ooursi*, w»*re cavalry hoi'S(>8. One was 
a p»)wcrfnl black horse, who.«*c strong 
quarters ami (h‘op chest bespoke great 
notion, while the bacUwanl glances of 
his eyo indicated th(i temper ofa ** tar- 
tar.” Making choice of him without 
an instant’s hesitation, I threw on the 
saddks adjusted the stirriipM to my 
own hmgtii, buckled the briille, and 
led him fortli. In all my “ scliool ex- 
perience” I had m*ver scon an animal 
that pleased me so imioh ; his woU- 
archod neck and slightly-dipped back 
showed that an Arab cross had mingled 
with the stixmgcr qualities of lhi‘. Nor- 
man horse. I sprung to luy saddle 
with delight ; to be astride such a 
boast was to kindle up all the cnlhu- 
sic.sin of my nature, and ns I grasped 
the reins, canil urged him forward, 1 
was half wild«with excitement. 

Apparently the animal was accus- 
tomcil.to more gentle treatment, for 
ho gave a loud snort, such as a sur- 
prisc<l or frightened horse will give, 
and then bounded forward once or 
twice, as if to di.sinouiit me. This tail- 
ing, he, roared up ncrfoctljr .straight, 
pawing madly, and threatening even to 
fall backwards. 1 saw that 1 had, in- 
deed, selected a wicked one; for in 
every bound and spring, in every cur- 
vet and and leap, the object was clear- 
ly to unseat the rider. At one instant 
he would crouch, as if to lie down, and 
then bound up several feet in the air, 
with a toss up of his haunches that al- 
most .sent me over the head. At an- 
other he would spring from side to 
side, writhing and twisting like a fish, 
till the saddle seemed actually slipping 
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ayay from his lithe body. Not only 
did 1 resist all these attacks, but vipfo- 
rously continued to punish with whip 
and spur the entire time — a proceed- 
ing, I could easily sec, he was not nre- 
pared for. At last, actually madaen- 
ed with his inability to throw me, and 
enraged by my continuing to spur him, 
he broke away, and dashing headlong 
forward, rushed into the very thickest 
of the grove. Fortunately for me, the 
trees were either shrubs or of stunted 
growth, so that I had only to keep my 
saddle to escape danger ; but suddenly 
emerging from this, ho gained the 
open sward, and as if his pasMion be- 
came more furious as he indulged it, 
he threw up his head, and struck out in 
full gallop. I had but lime to see that 
he was Leading for the great fosse of 
the boulevard, wlicn we were ab eady 
on its brink. A shout, ami a crj' of 1 
know not what, oainc from the tower ; 
but I hoard nothing moni. ]\Iad as 
the maddened animal himself, perhaps 
at that moment just as iiuliflerent (o 
life, I dashed the spurs into his tlaiike, 
and over we went, lighting on the 
green sward as easily as a seagull on a 
wave. To all seeming, the terrible 
leap had somewhat sobeTOd him ; but 
on me it had produced the very oppo- 
site effect. I felt that I had gained 
the mastery, and resolved to use it. 
With unrelenting punishment, then, I 
rode him forward, taking the country 
ns it lay straight before me. The few 
fences which divided the great fields 
were too insigniticant to be called 
leaps, and he took them in the ** sling” 
of nis stretching gallop. He was now 
subdued, yielding to ev#)* turn of my 
wrist, and obeying every motive of my 
will like an instinct. It may read like 
a petty victory ; but he who has ever 
experienced the triumph over an en- 
raged and powerful horse, well knows 
that few sensations are move pU*s\sur- 
ably exciting. High as is the excite- 
ment of being borne along in full 
speed, leaving village and spire, gloii 
and river, briag< and mill behind you 
--now earring up the mountain side, 
with the fresh breeze upon your brow ; 
now diving into the dark forest, start- 
ling the hare from her cover, and send- 
ing the wild <lwr scampering before 
you— it is still increaseil by tlic sense 
of a victory, by. feeling that the mas- 
tery is with you, and that each bound 
of the noble beast beneath you has its 
impulse in your own heart. 


Although the cavalry squaclrons 1 
was despatched to overtake had quit- 
ted Nancy four hours before, I came 
up with them in less than an hour, and 
inquiring for the officer in command, 
roue up to the head of the division. 
He was a thin, gaunt-loqking, stern- 
featured man, who listened to my mes- 
sage without changing a muscle. 

‘'Who sent you with this order?’* 
said he. 

“ A general officer, sir, whose name 
1 don’t know; but who told me to take 
his own horse, and follow you.” 

“ Did he tell you to kill the animal, 
sir,” said he, jiointing to the heaving 
flanks and shaking tail of the exhaust- 
ed beast. ^ 

" He bolted with me at first, major, 
and having cleared the ditch of the 
Boulevard, roilc away with me.” 

"Wliy its (Vdoncl Mahon's Arab, 
'Aleppo,’ said another officer; what 
Could have pcr.suad(‘d him to mount an 
orderly on a beast worth ten thousand 
francs ?” 

1 thought I’d have fainted, as I heard 
theM» words; the whole eonseqiienecsof 
my act revealed themselves before me, 
and I saw arrest, trial, sentence, iiii- 
prisonnient, and lioaven knew hat af- 
terwards, like a panorama rolling out 
to my view. 

*' Tell the colonel, sir,” said the ma- 
jor, " that I have taken the north road, 
intending to cross over at Beaumont; 
that the artillery trains have cut up 
the Melz road so deeply cavalry can- 
not travel ; tell him I thank him much 
for his politeness in forwarding this de- 
spatch to me ; and tell him, that I l egvct 
the niles of active service should pre- 
vent my sending back an escort to 
place yourself under arrest, for the 
mauruT in wliich you have ridden- 
yon bear, sir?” 

I touched my cap in salute. 

'* Are you certain, sir, that you have 
my answer correctly ?** 

"I am, sir.” 

" Rcqieat it, tlicn.” 

I mentioned tho reply, word for 
word, ns he spoke it. 

" No, sir,” said he, as I concluded ; 
•'1 said for unsoldierliko and cruel 
treatment to your horse,” 

One of his officers whispered some- 
thing ill his ear, and he quietly added— 

'^'1 find that I had not used these 
words, but I ought to have done so ; 
give the message, therefore, as you 
heard it at first.” 
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“Malion will shoot him, to a oor- 
tainty,” mottoi'od oiu* of the raptaiiis. 

“Td not blame him,'* joined ano- 
ther; **that horse saved hi-' life nt (^iii- 
beron, when he fell in with a patrol; 
and look at him now I” 

The major ma(K‘ a sif^n for nn* to re- 
tire, and t hiriied ami 8t*t oni, towards 
Namy, with the fecHn^o of a convict 
on the way to his fate. " 

If I did not feel that these brief re- 
cords of an humble career were ** upon 
lionor," and that the only useful lesson 
a life so unimportant can teach is, the 
eonllict betwi*en opposing iiiiiuences, 
i might possibh be disposed to blink 
the avowal, that, as I ro<le along to- 
wards Nancy, a vt*ry great doubt or- 
eiirrc<l to me as to whether f ought not 
to4le>ert ! It is a very ignoble cxpr«*s- 
sion ; but it must out. T'hero were not 
in the French service any <if Uiose igno- 
minious piuiishmcnts which, once un- 
d(*rgoTio, a man is <lishonoured for e>er, 
and no more admissible to rank with 
moil of charnctcT than if convicted of 
a<*tual crime ; but there WiTe marks of 
degradation, almost as seven*, then in 
vogue, and wliioli men dreadeil with 
a fear nearly as aeiite — sueli, for in- 
stance, ns being ordeveil for sorviee. at 
the 13agne <le Brest, in 'rouloii — the 
arduous duty of guarding the galley 
slaves, and which was scarcely a de- 
gn*e above the conilitiou of the eoii- 
dcinned themselves. Than such a fate 
as this, I would willingly have jirefer- 
red death. It was, then, this thought 
that suggested desertion ; but I soon 
rejecUnl the unworthy tem^itation, and 
held on my way towards >iaiiey. 

Aleppo, ifat first wearied by the se- 
vere burst, soon rallied, while he showed 
no traces of his fiery temper, and ex- 
hibited few of fatigue ; and as 1 walk- 
ed along at his side, washing his mouth 
and nostrils at each fountain 1 passed, 
and slaokcniog his saddle-girths, to give 
him freedom. Ton "befoK! we arrived at 
the suburbs he uad regained all his 
looks, anti much of his spirit. 

At last we entered Nancy about 
nightfall, and, with a failing heart, I 
found myself at the gate of the Ducal 
palace. The sentries suffei'cd me to 
pass unmolested, and entering, 1 took 
my way through the court-yard, to- 
wa^s ilie small gate of the gai^en, 
which, as I had left it, was unlatched. 

It was strange enough, the nearer 
1 drew towards the eventful moment 
of my fate, the more resolute and cojn- 


my ht*art bcoame. It is po.ssi- 
bie, thought T, that in a fit of passion 
he w'Ul send a ball through me, as the 
ofllcer said, lie it so — the matter is 
the sooner ended. If, however, he will 
condescoiul to listen to my explana- 
tion, I may bo able to a.ssert my inno- 
cciicts at least so far ns intention went, 
AVith this comforting conclusion, I de- 
scended at the stable door. Two dra- 
goons ill muh*css were smoking, as they 
lay At full length upon a bench, and 
s]»eodily anise tLs I came up. 

* ‘ Tell the colonel he*s come, J acquos, *' 
said one, in a loud voice, and the other 
ivtireil ; while the speaker, turning to- 
wards me, took the bridle from my 
hami, and led the animal in, without 
vouchs.'iling a wonl to me. 

“An active beast that,*’ said I, af- 
fecting tiie (‘osic'st and corilcsi indifier- 
euc4*. Th<*. solili<*r gave me a look of 
untlisguised ama/.ciucnt, and [ con- 
tinued — 

<< He has had a bad hand on him, I 
should say — some one too flurried and 
too fidgety to give eonfulcncc to ii 
hot- 1 ei n pert*< I horse . ’ ' 

Another stare was all the reply, 

** In a little time, and with a little 

f iatieuce, IM make him as gentle os a 
amb.’* 

I am afraid you’ll not Iiavc the op- 
]»ortuiiity," replied he, significantly; 

but the colonel, J see, is waiting for 
yon, and you can discuss the matter to- 
gether." 

The otlier dragoon had just then i*e- 
turned,and made me a sign to follow him. 
A few paces brought us to the door of a 
small pavilion, at which a sentry stood, 
and having motioned to me to pass in, 
my guide left me. An orderly ser- 
geant at the same instant appeared, 
and beckoning to me to advance, he 
drew aside a curtain, and pushing me 
forward, let the heavy folds close be- 
hind me; and now I found myself in a 
richly-furnished chandler, nt the farther 
end of which an ofHccr was at supper 
with a young and hanclsotiie woman. 
The profusion of wax lights on the 
table — ^tbe j^litter of plate, and glass, 
and porcelain — the richness of the 
lady’s dress, which seemed like tlie cos- 
tume of a ball — were all objects dis- 
tracting enough, but they could not 
turn me from the thought of my own 
condition ; and 1 stood still and^ mo- 
tionless, while the ofllcer, a man of 
about fifty, with dark and stern fea- 
tures, deliberately scanned me from 
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head to foot. Not a word diil he Bpeak, 
not a gosUire tlid ho make, but sat, 
with bis black eyes actually piercing 
me. I would have given anytiiing for 
some outbreak of anger, some burst of 
passion, that would have put an end to 
tliis horrible suspense, but none come ; 
and there he remained several minutes, 
as if contemphiiliig something too new 
and strange tor utterance. “ This must 
haveanend,” thought f — “here goes;” 
and so, witli my hand in salute, I drew 
myself full up, and said — 

“ I carried your ordei’s, sir, and I’c- 
ceived for answer that Iilajor Ro<iuc- 
lard had taken the north road advised. 

1 V, as that by IJcaumont was cut up l)y 
the artillery trains; that he would cross 
over to the Metz ( lhaussce as soon as 
possible ; that he thanked you for the 
kindness of your warning, and regret- 
ted that the rules of active service pre- 
cluded his desi)atching an escort of ar- 
rest along >vith mo, for the manner in 
which 1 had ridden with the order.” 

“Anything more?” asked the colo- 
nel, in a voice that sounded thick and 
guttural with passion. 

“Nothing more, sir.” 

“No further remark or observa- 
tion?” 

“None, sir—at least from the ma- 
jor.” 

“What then— from any other?” 

“ A captain, sir, whose name I do 
not know, did say something.” 

“What was it?” 

forget the precise words, sir, but 
their purport was, that Colonel Mahon 
would certainly shoot me when 1 got 
back.” 

“ And you replied ?” 

“ 1 don’t believe I made any reply 
at the time, sir.” 

“ But you thought, sir— what were 
your thoughts?” 

“X thought it very like what I’d 
have done myself in a like case, al- 
though certain to bo sorry for it after- 
wards.” 

Whether the emotion had been one for 
some time previous restrained, or that 
my last words had provoked it suddenly, 
I cannot tell, but the lady here burst 
out into a fit of laughter, but which 
was as suddenly checked by some sharp 
observatiou of the colonel, whose stern 
features grew sterner and darker every 
moment. 

“Hiere we differ, sir,” said he, 
“ for I should not. At the same in- 
stant he pushed his jdate away, to make 


room on the table for a small portfolio, 
ojwning which he prepared to write. 

“ You will bring this paper,” conti- 
nued he, “to the ^Trevot Marshal.* To- 
morrow morning you shall be tried by 
a regimental court-martial, and as your 
sentence may probably be the galleys 
and hard labour ” 

“ I’ll save them the trouble,” said 
I, quietly drawing my sword; but 
scarcely was it clear of the scabbard 
when a shriek broke from the la<iy, 
who possibly knew not the object of 
my act; at the same instant the 
euloiiel bounded across the chamber, 
and striking me a severe blow upon 
the arm, dashed the weapon from my 
hand to the ground. 

“You want the * fusillade’— is that 
what you want?" cried he, us, in a 
towering fit of passion, he dragged me 
forward to the light. I was now stand- 
ing close to the table ; the lady raised 
her eyes towards me, and at once broke 
out intoabiirst of laughter; suchhearty, 
merry laughter, that, even with the 
fear of death before me, I could al- 
most have joined in it. 

“ What is it — ^what do you moan, 
Laiire ?” cried the colonel angrily. 

“ Don’t you see it?” said she, still 
holding her kerchief to her face — 
“ can’t you perceive it yourself? He 
has only one moustache 1” 

I turned hastily towaixls the mirror 
beside me, and there was the fatal fact 
revealed — one gallant curl disported 
proudly over the left cheek, while tlio 
other was left bare. 

“Is the fellow mad — a mounte- 
bank ?” said the colonel, whose anger 
was now at its white heat. 

“Neither, sir,” said I, tearing off 
my renuiiiiing moustache, in shame and 
passion together. “ Among my other 
misfortunes 1 have that of being young ; 
and what’s worse, I was ashamed of it; 
but I begin to see mv error, and know 
that a man may be old without gaining 
either in dignity or temper.” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon 
the table, the colonel made every glass 
and decanter spring from their places, 
while he uttered an oath that was only 


currentinthedaj 
is beyond belief,” cried he. 


This 
“Come, 

gredin, you have at least had one piece 
of (rood fortune: you’ve fallen precise- 
ly into the hands* of one who can deal 
with YOU. Your regiment?” 

“ the Ninth Hussars.” 

“Your name?” 


If 
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“ Tiernay.’* 

** Tiernay ; that’s not a Fi*eneh 
name?” 

“ Not originally ; wo ^vovc Irish 
once. 

“ Irish,” said he, in u ditihrcut tone 
from what he had hitherto us(h 1. Any 
rolutivf of a ivrtaini Cointo Maurleo de 
'rierna} , who once served in the Royal 
Guard >*' 

His son, sir,” 

“What — his son! Art certain of 
this, lad? Vou renKMuheryoiir mother's 
name then — what w'as it V” 

“ 1 never knew wdiich was iny mo- 
ther,” said*l. “Mademoiselle dc la 
Lastcrie or ” 

lie did not suffer me to finish, but 
throwing his arms around my neck, 
pressed mo to his hosonn 

“You are little Alaiirioe, then,” said 
liL*, “ the sou of my old and valued 
comrade! Only think of it, Lunre— 

1 was that boy’s godfather.’' 

Here was a sudden cdiange in my 
forttmes ; nor was it without a great 
ollort that I could credit the reality 
of it, as I saw myself seated between 
the oolonel and bis fair companion, 
both of whom ONorwhtdmed mo with 
atti'iUion. ltturne<l out that Colonel 
!Malion had bcim a fellow-guaiNlstnan 
with my father, for whom ho had ever 
preserved the wariin*st altaehnient. 
One of the, few survivors of the * ‘ Ganlc 
du Corps,” he had taken service with 
the Republic, and was already reputed 
as one of the most distinguished chi- 
valry oflicers. 

“Strange enough, Maurice,” said he 
to me, “ there was something in your 
look and manner, as you spoke to me 
there, that recalled your poor father 
to my memory ; and without knowing 
or suspecting why, 1 suffered you to 
bandy words with me, while at another 
moment 1 would have ordered you to 
be ironed and sent to pri.son.” 

O f my mother, of whom 1 wished much 
to learn something, ho would not speak, 
but adroitly changed the conversation 
to the subject of my own adventures, 
and these he made me recount from the 
beginning. If the lady enjoyed all the 
absurdities of my chequered fortune 
with a keen sense of the ridiculoi», 
the colonel apparently could trace in 
them but so many resemblances to my 
tather's character, and constantly broke 
out into exclamations of “ How like 
himl" «*Ju8twhathewould have done 


hi’'.e..Ii !” “ His own very wonls !” and 
-o on. 

It was only in a pause of the con- 
versation, us the clock on the mantle- 
piece struck eleven, that I was aware 
of the lateness of the hour, and re* 
memberod that I should bo on the pu- 
nyinieut-roli the next morning for ab« 
sence from rpiartcrs. 

“Nc\or iVet about that, Maurice, 
I*U i\*turn your name n^s on a special 
service ; and to have the beneiit of 
truth on our side, you shall be named 
ont*. of my orderlies, with the grade of 
cortioral.” 

“ Why not make him a sous-liou te- 
nant?” said the lady, in a half whisper. 
“ I’m sure he is better wortli his epau- 
lettes than any 1 have seen on your 
stair.” 

“Nay, nay,” multorcd the colonel, 
“the rules of the service forbid it. 
lie’ll win his spurs time enough, or 
I’m much luistuken.” 

While I thanked iny now and kind 
patron for liis gooilness, I could not 
ludp saying, that my heart was eagerly 
set upon the jn-o.spect of actual service ; 
and that proud as L should bo of his 
]>rot(‘et ion, I would rather merit it by 
my Conduct, than ow(5 my iidvance- 
mont to favour, 

“ Which simply means that you aro 
tire»l of Na)icy, and riding drill, and 
want to see how men comport them- 
selves wlierc tlie mamruvi’es are not 
arranged beforehand. Well, so far 
you are right, boy. I shall, in all 
likelihood, be stationed hove for three 
or tour months, during which you may 
have advanced a stag** or so to wants 
those epaulettes iny fUh’ frieiul desires 
to see upon your shoulders. You shall, 
therefore, be sent forward to your own 
corps. I’ll write to the colonel to 
confirm the rank of corfioral ; the re- 
giment is at present on the Moselle ; 
and, if I mistuke not, will soon be ac- 
tively einployi'd. (’omc to me to-mor- 
row Dcfore noon, and be prepared to 
march with the first detachments that 
are sent forward.” 

A cordial shake of the hand follow- 
ed these words ; and the lady having 
also vouchsafed me an equal token of 
her good will, I took my leave, the 
happiest fellow that ever lietook him- 
self to quarters after hours, and as in- 
different to the penalties annexed to the 
breach of discipline as if the whole 
code of martial law were a mere fable* 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 


If the worthy reader would wish to 
fancy tlie happiest of all youthful 
beings^ Jet him imagine what I must 
liavc been, as, mounted upon Aleppo, 
a present from my godfather, with a 
purse of six shining Louis in my pocket, 
and a letter to my colonel, 1 set forth 
for Metz. I had breakfasted with Co~ 
lonel Mahon, who, amid much good ad> 
vice for my future guidance, gave me, 
half slily, to understand that the days 
of Jacobinism had almost run tludr 
course, and that a reactionary move- 
ment had already set in. The llepub- 
lie, he adde<l, was as strong, perhaps 
stronger than ever, but thnt men had 
grown weary of mob tyranny, an<l 
were, day by day, reverting to the old 
l(»yalty, in respect for whatever pre- 
tended to culture, good breeding, and 
superior intelligence. “ As in a sliip- 
wrcck, the crew instinctively turn for 
counsel and direction to the odicei’s, 
you will stiC that h' ranee will, notwith- 
standing all the libertinism of our age, 
lace her confidence in the men who 
ave been the tried and worthy servants 
of former governments. So tar, then, 
from suilcring on account iif your gen- 
tle blood, Maurice, the time is not dis- 
tant when it will do you good service ; 
and when every association that links 
you with family and fortune will be 
detuned an additional guarantee of 
your good conduct. 1 mention these 
things,” continued he, “ because your 
colonel is what they call a ‘ (Trosbleu,* 
that is, a eoarsc-minded, inveterate re- 
publican, detesting aristocracy and all 
that belongs to it. Take care, there- 
fore, to give, him no just cause for dis- 
content, but be just as steady in main- 
taining your position as the dcsccntlant 
of a noble house, who has not torgot- 
ten what were once the privilege.^ of 
his rank. Write to me frequently and 
freely, and I’ll take care that you want 
for nothing, fur as tny small means 
go, to sustain whatever grade you 
occupy. Your own conduct shall de- 
cide whether I ever desire to have any 
other inheritor than the son of iny old- 
est friend in the world.'* 

Such wove his last words to me, as 
1 set forth, in company with a large 
party, consistiug, for the most part, of 
under o0icers and emjdoyes attached 


to the medical stafi' of the army. It 
was a very joyous^ and merry frater- 
nity, and, consisting of ingredients 
drawn from different pui'suits and arms 
of the service, infinitely amusing from 
contrast of character and habits. My 
chief associate amongst them was a 
young sous-licutenant of dragoons, 
whoso age, scarcely mm.*li above my 
own, joined to a joyous, reckless tem- 
perament, soon pointed hiifi out as the 
character to suit me : his name was 
Eugene Santron. In ajipearancc he 
was slightly formed, and somcwliat un- 
der-sized, but with handsome features, 
their animation rendered sparkling by 
two of the wickedest black eyes that 
ever glistened and glittered in a human 
head. 1 soon saw that, under the 
mask of affected fraternity and equa- 
lity, ho nourished the most ])rofoiiD(l 
eoiilcmpt for the greater number of 
associates, who, in truth, wore, however 
“braves gens,” the very roughest 
and least-polished specimens of the po- 
lite nation. In all his intercourse with 
them, Eugene alTectcil the easiest tone 
of camaraidcrc and etpiality, never as- 
suming in the slightest, nor making any 
pretensions to the least superiority on 
the ^core of position or acimirements, 
but on the whole consoling nimself, as 
it were, by “playing them off” in their 
several eccentricities, and rendering 
every trait of their vulgarity and ig- 
norance tributary to his own amuse- 
ment. Partly from seeing that he made 
me an exception to this practice, and 
partly from his perceiving Iheiamuse- 
inent it adbrded me, we drew closer 
towards eacli other, and before many 
days elapsed, had become sworn friends. 

sphere is probably no feature of cha- 
racter so very attractive to a young 
man as frankness. The most artful of 
all flatteries is that which addresses it- 
self by candour, and seems at once to 
select, as it were, by intuition, the ob- 
ject most suited for a conddence. San- 
tron earned me by a coup de main of 
this kind, as taking my arm one even- 
ing, as 1 was strolling along the banks 
of the Moselle, he said — 

“My dear Maurice, it's very easy 
to see that the society of our excellent 
friends yonder is just as distasteful to 
you as to me. One cannot always be 
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satisfitid laughing at their .solecisms in 
breeding and propriety. One grows 
wearyat lastof ridiculing their thousand 
absurdities : and then there comes the 
terrible retribution in the reilcctiou of 
what the devil brought me into sueli 
company ? a question that, however ea- 
sily answcre(l, grows more ainl more 
intolerable the otlcner it ia askeil. To 
be ‘sure, in my cuMi there was little 
choice in the matter, for I was not in 
any way th<3 arbiter of my own fortune. 

1 saw in \ self con vcrl oil from a royal page 
to a printer’s devil by a kind old fel- 
low, who saved my life by smearing 
luy face with ink, and oovcnng my 
scarlet uniform with a flltliy blouse ; 
and since that day 1 have taken the 
hint, and often found the lc.sson a gootl 
one — the dirtier the safer ! 

“ Wi* were of the old nobility of 
Franco, but as the name of our family 
was the cause of its extinction, I took 
cure to change it. I see you don’t 
ch'arly coinpridunul me, and sr» I’ll c*x- 
plain in)S(‘lf U‘Hor. My father lived 
umnolohtcd during the earlier days of 
the revolution, and might so have con- 
tinued to the end, if a detadiiueut of 
the (birde Kepublicaine had not been 
df.-|>at<‘licd to our neighbourhood of 
Sarre J^iouis, where it was .supposed 
some lurking regard for royalty y<*t 
lingered. These iidlows neither knew 
nor cared foi* the ancient noblesse of 
the country, and one evening a patix)l 
of them stopped my father as he was 
taking his evening walk along the ram- 
parts. He w'ould scarcely deign to no- 
tice the insolent 'I^ui va la!’ of the 
sentry, a summons he at least thought 
supertluous in a town which had known 
his aiice.stry for eight or nine genera- 
tions. At the repetition of the cry, 
accompanied by .something that sound- 
ed ominous, in the sharp click of a gun- 
lock, he replied hauglitily, * Je suis le 
Marquis dc Saint-' i rone.’ 

“ ‘ There are no more Marquise.s in 
Fi’aiice !’ was the savage answer. 

'' My father smiled contemptuously, 
and briefly said, ‘ Saint-Trone.* 

* Wo have no Saints either,’ cried 
another. 

“‘Ue it so, my friend/ said he, 
with mingled pity and disgust. * I 
suppose some designation may at least 
be left to me, and that I may call my- 
self Trone.* 

‘“We are done with thrones long 
ago,’ shouted they in chorus, ‘and we’u 
finish you also.’ 


*• Aye, and they kept their wor<l too. 
They shot him that same evening, on 
very little other charge than his own 
name! If I have retained the old 
sound of my name, I have ^iven it a 
more plebeian $[Kdling, whidi is, per- 
ha))s, just as much of an alteration as 
any mim need submit to for a }>eriod 
that will pass away so soon.” 

“How so, Kugonc'/ you fancy the 
republic will not endure in France. 
What, then, can replace it 

“Anything, everything; for the fu- 
ture all is possible. We have antiihi- 
lated legitimary, it is true, just as the 
Imlians destroy a forest, by burning the 
tnics, but tlic roots roinain, and if the 
soil is incapable of sending up the giant 
stem.< as before, it is e<|nally unable to 
furnish a new and diilerciit culture. 
Monarchy is just as finiilv rooted in a 
Frenchman’s heart, but he will have 
neither patience for its tedioms growth, 
nor can he submit to restore wliat has 
cost him d(»arly to destroy, 'riie, 
conse<|ueuees will, therefore, be a long 
and continued .si niggle iM^tween parties, 
each imposing upon the nation the 
form ot govm'nmciit that pleases it in 
turn. Meanwhikj you ami f, and others 
like us, must serve whatever is up{>er- 
most — the eli'verest fellow he who secs 
the coining change, and prepares to 
take advantage of it.” 

“’i’hen arc you a royalist?” a.skcd I. 

“ A royalist ! what I stand by a mo- 
narch wlio deserteil ins aristocracy, and 
forgot his own onler ; defend a throne 
that he had reduced to the condition of 
a laut«*uil de llourgoois ?” 

“ You are then for the Republic?” 

“ For what robbed me of my inhe- 
ritance — what degraded me from my 
rank, ami reduced me to a state below 
that of my own vassals ! Is this a cause 
to uphold?” 

“ You are satisfied with military 
glory, perhaps,” said I, scarcely know- 
ing what form of faith to attribute to 
him. 

“In an amy where my sqicriors 
arc tho very dregs of the jieople ; 
where the canaille have the command, 
and tho chivalry ofhVanec is repre- 
sented by a saus-culotto !” 

“ The cause of the Church——.” 

A biu'st of ribald laughter cut me 
short, and laying his hand on my 
shoulder he looked me full in the face ; 
while with a struggle to recover bis 
gravity, he said— 

“ 1 hope, my dear Maurice, you arc 
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not serious, and that yon do not mean 
this for earnest ! Wliy, my dear boy, 
don’t you talk of the Kleusinian Mys- 
teries, the DeJidiic Oracle, of Alchemy, 
Astrolo^ry — of anything, in short, of 
which the world, having amused itself, 
has, at length, grown weary ? Can’t 
you sec that the Church has passed 
away, and these good priests have gone 
the same rotul as their predecessors. 
Is any acuteness wanting to show that 
thei'c is an end of this superstition tliat 
has enthralled num’s minds for a cou- 
ple of thousand years? !No, no, their 
game is up, and for ever. These pious 
imn, who dosjused this world, and yet 
Imd no other hold upon the minds of 
others than by the very <*raft and sub- 
tlety that world tauglit them. Those 
heavenly souls, whoso whole, machina- 
tions revolved about earthy objects 
and the successes of this grovelling 

J dancl! Fight for them! No, par-, 
tlcu ; we owe them but little love or 
aliection. Their whole aim in life has 
been to disgust one with wh«atever is 
enjoyable, and the best boon they have 
conlcrred u]>on humanity, that bright 
thought, of locking u]) the softest eyes 
and fiiircst chocks of France in clois- 
tcj's and nimiievics I f can forgive our 
glorious revolution much of its wrong 
when I think of the Pretro ; not but 
that they could have knocked down 
the Church without suflering the ruins 
to crush the Chateau I” 

Such, in brief, wcixi the opinions my 
companion Jicld, and of which 1 was 
accustomed to hear specimens every 
day ; at first, with displeasure and 
repugnance; later on, with more of 
toleration ; and, at last, with a sense 
of amusement at the singularity of the 
notions, or the dexterity with which ho 
defended them . The poison of his doc- 
trines wore the more insidious, be- 
cause, mingled with a certain dash of 
good nature, and a reckless, careless 
easiness of disposition, always at true * 
tivo to very young men. tlis repu- 
tation for courage, of which he had 
given signal proo&, elevated him in 
luy esteem ; and, ere long, nil my mis- 

B about him, in regard of certain 
les, gave way licfore my admi- 
ration of his heroic bciiring and a rea- 
diness to confront peril, wherever to 
be found. 

1 had made him the confidant of my 
own history, of which I told him every- 
thii^, save the passages which related 
to the F^re Michel. These I either 


entirely glossed over, or touched so 
lightly as to render unimportant ; a 
dmul of ridicnie restraining mo from 
any mention of those earlier scenes of 
my life, which were alone of all those 
I should have avowed with pride. 
Perhaps it was from inero accident-— 
perhaps some secret shame to conceal 
my forlorn and destitute condition may 
have had its share in the motive ; but, 
for some cause or other, I gave him to 
understand that my acquaintance with 
Colonel Mahon had dated back to a 
imich earlier period than a few days 
before, and, the impression once made, 
a sense of false shame, led me to siip- 
])ort it. 

Mahon can be a good friend to 
you,” said Kugeiie ; he stands well 
with all parlies. The Convention trust 
him, the sjinseulottes are afi‘ai<l of him, 
and the te.w men of fainily whom the 
guillotine has left look up to him as 
one of their staunchest adherents. De- 
|H‘ud u|)on it, ihorefore, your promo- 
tion is safe enough, even if tlicre wt‘.ro 
not a field open for every man who 
seeks the path to enunenco. The 
great noint, however, is to got servi<*e 
with tlio army of Italy. These cam- 
paigns hero are as barren and profitless 
as the soil they arc fought over; but, 
in the south, ilaurico, in the land of 
dark eyes and tresses, under the bliio 
skies, or beneath the trelliced vines, 
there arc rewards of vielovy more glo- 
rious than a grateful country, as they 
call it, ever bestowed. Never for- 
get, my boy, that you or I have no 
Cause 1 It is to us a matter of indif- 
ference what party triumphs, or who 
is uppermost. Xfie government may 
change to-morrow, and the day after, 
and so on for a month long, and vet 
ifjf» remain just as wc were. Monarcliy, 
Commonwealth, Democracy — what 
you will — ^may rule the hour, but the 
sous-lieutmiaut is but the servant who 
changes his master. Now, in i*evenge 
for ail this, we have one compensation 
—which is, to *‘live for the day.” To 
make the most of that brief hour of 
sunshine granted us, and to taste of 
every pleasure — ^to mingle in ever}’ dis- 
sipation — and enjoy every excitement 
that we can. This is my philosophy, 
Maurice, and just try it.” 

Such was the companion with whom 
chance threw me in contact, and I 
grieve to think how rapidly his iufliu 
enee gained the mastery over me. 
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CHATTER XU 

• rHH PASSAOB OF TUB HIllBK.'* 


I TARTKi) from my friend Kii^eno at 
Trevop, where he remained in pam- 
son, 1 was sent forward to Oo- 

bleiit/ to join my ivpiiuoiil, at that 
time formijig part of ]NVy's division. 

AVcrc 1 to adhere in iny narrative to 
the broa<l ourrent of great events, I 
shouM liore have tt* speak of that m aud 
scheme of tactics by which Kleber, 
advancing from llie Lower Khinc, en- 
gaged the attention of the Austrian 
(xrand Duke, in order to give time and 
opportunity for Iloehc*s passage of the 
liver at Strasbourg, and the cominence- 
ment of that campaign which had for 
its objecl I he subjugation of Germany. 

1 have not, however, the pretension to 
chronicle thop(‘ jKissngcs which history 
has for ever made incmorablo, even 
were my own share in them of a more 
dislingni.dual charactor. The insigni- 
licancc of my slali(»n must, therefore, 
b(‘ in v p.pology if I turn from the do* 
scrij)tion of great and eventful inci- 
dents to the humble iiiirrative of iny 
own eaniM*. 

AVhatever the contents of Colonel 
^lahon's letter, they tfnl not plea<l very 
favorably ft)r me with (.\)1oik*1 Ilatipn*, 
my new commanding otiicer ; neither,' 
to all seeming, did my own apiwaram c 
w'cigli anything in my favour. Raising 
his eyes at inlenals from the. letter to 
stare at me, he uttcre<l some broken 
phrases of discontent and displeasure; 
at last lie said — What's the olijcct 
of this letter, sir; to what end have 
you pivseiiled it to nun?” 

“ As 1 am ignorant of its contents, 
luon Colonel,” said I, calmly, « I can 
scarcely answer the question.” 

“ Well, sir, it informs me that yon 
aiii the son of a certain Count Ticrnay, 
who has long since paid the price of 
his nobility ; and that being an esjic- 
cial protege of the wnter, be takes oc- 
casion to present Y<m to me; now I 
ask again, with what object ?” 

“T presume, sir, to obtain for mo 
the honour which I now enjoy — to be- 
come personally known to you.” 

“I know every soldier under my 
command, sir,” saul he, rebiikingly, 

as you will soon learn if you remain 
in my regiment. I have no need of 
recommendatory letters on that score. 
As to your grade of coiqioral, it is'iiot 


confirmed ; time enough when yonr ser- 
vices shall have shown that you deserve 
promotion. I’arbleu, sir, you’ll have 
to shoAv otlior claims than your ci-devant 
counlship." 

(\)l()m‘l Mahon gave ino a horse, 
sir, may I be permitted to retain him 
as a regimental mount asked 1, ti- 
niidly. 

“ \Vo want horses — whnt is he like?" 

** Three ipmrters Arab, and splen- 
did ill action, sir.” 

** 'Hicn of ooiirsc, unfit for service 
and field inamenYres. Send him to the 
Ktiit Major. T'hc Republic will find 
a fitting mount for you; you may re- 
tire.” 

And r did retire, with a heart al- 
most bursting between anger and dis- 
appoiniinont. AVhnt a future did this 
ojMuiing present to me ! What a reali. 
sation this of all my flattering hopes 1 

TMP^ sudden re. verso of fortune, for 
it was notiling less, did not render mo 
more disposed to make the best of my 
new condition, nor seidn the most pleas, 
ing light the rough and rude frater- 
nity a numg which I was thrown. The 
Kiiith Hussars w«'ro reputed to be au 
excelieut serviue-eorjis, but, off duty, 
cotiiained some of the worst ingredients 
of the army. Play, audits eon.se.<pienee 
Duelling, tilled uj> every hour not de- 
voted to regimental tluty ; and low os 
the tone of manners and morals stood 
in the sm’vice generally, llacquc’s 
Tapageurs,” as tlie^r weiij called, cn- 
jojr'ed the untlattering distinction of 
bciiiff the leaders. Self-respect was a 
quality utterly unknown amongst them 
— none, felt ashamed at the disgrace of 
punishment — and ns all knew that, at 
the approach of the enemy, prison- 
doors would ojion, and handcufls fall 
off, they otfected to think the Salic de 
Police was a pleasant alternative to the 
fatigue and wor^ of duty. These ha- 
bits not only stripped soldiering of all 
ib< chivalry, but robbed freedom itself 
of all its nobility. These men saw no- 
thing but licentiousness in their ncwly- 
won liberty. Their “Ecpiality” was 
the permission to bring everything 
down to a ba.«e and unworthy stand- 
ard ; their “ Fraternity, ” the appj*o- 
priation of what belonged to otic richer 
than thems'lves. 
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It would fjivc ino little pleasure to 
]*ecountj and the reader^ in all likcli> 
hood, us little to li(3ar, the details of my 
life amoiijf surli associates. They are 
the passages of my history most pain- 
ful to recall, and hjast worthy of being 
remembered ; nor can 1 even yet write 
witliout shame the confession, how ra- 
pidly Meir habits became my own. Eu- 
gene’s teachings had prepared me, in a 
manner, for their lessons, llis scepti- 
cism extending to everything and every 
one, had made me distrustful of all 
friendship, and suspicious of wh.atcver 
appeared a kindness. Vulgar associ- 
ation, and daily intimacy witn coarsely- 
minded men, soon hnished what he had 
bcgini ; and in less time than it took 
mo to brt!/ik iny troop-horses to regi- 
mental drill, I had been myself ** broice 
in ” to every vice and abandoned ha- 
bit of iny companions. 

Jt was not in my mdure to do things 
by }ialv(‘S ; and thus 1 became, and in 
a brief s})ace too. the most inveterate 
Tapagejur of the whole regiment. 'J’hen? 
was not a wild prank or plot in which 
I was not foremost, not a breaili of 
discipline unaccompanied by iny name 
or presence, and more than half the 
time of our march to meet* the enemy, 
1 passed in double irons under the 
guard of the Provost-marshal. 

It was at this pleasant stage of my 
education that our brigade arrived at 
Strasbourg, as part of the corps d’ariiiee 
under the command of General Moreau. 

lie ha<I just succetnled to the com- 
mand on the dismissal of l*iclu;gru, and 
found the army not only dispirited by 
the defeats of the past campaign, but 
in a state of rudest indiscipline aiul dis- 
organi/ation. If lefl to himsolf, he 
would have trusted much to time and 
circumstances for the reform of abuses 
that had been the growth of many 
months long. But Iloguier, the se- 
cond in command, was made of *‘dlf- 
fei*ent stuJF he was a har.sh and stern 
disciplinarian, who rarely forgave a 
first, never a second .iiVence, and who 
deeming the Salic do Police as an incum- 
brance to an arm^ on service, which, 
besides, required aguanl of picked men, 
that might be better employed else- 
where, usually gave the preference to 
the shorter sentence of ** four paces and 
a fusillade.’* Nor was he particular in 
the classification of those crimes he thus 
expiated j frain the most trivial excess 
to the wildest scheme of insubordina- 
tion, all came under the one category. 


More than once, as we drew near to 
Strasbourg, I heard the jiroject of a 
mutiny discussed, day after day. Some 
one or other would denounce the '*sce- 
Icrat Regnicr,*’ and proclaim his rt^a- 
dincss to be the executioner ; but the 
closer wo drew to head-quarters, the 
more hushed and subdued became these 
mutterings, till at last they ceased al- 
together; and a dark and foreboding 
dread succeeded to idl our late boast- 
ings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then ut- 
terly disgusted me with my compa- 
nions. Brave as they were before the 
enemy, had they no courage foi* their 
own countrymen? Was all their valour 
the oflspriug of security, or could they 
only be rebellious when the penalty 
had no terrors for them ? .Vlas I 1 was 
very young, and did not then know 
that men are never strong against the 
right, and that a bad cause is always 
a weak one. 

It was about the middle of June 
when we reached Strasbourg, where 
now about forty thousand troops were 
assembled. I shall not readily forget 
the mingled astonishment and disap- 
pointment our appearance excited as 
the regiment entered the town. The 
Taijagciij's, so celebrated for all tlu‘ir 
terrible excesses and insubordination, 
were seen to be a fine corps of soUller- 
‘lik(* fellows, their horses m high con- 
dition, their equipments and arms in 
the vi*ry best order. Neither did our 
coinliiet at all tally with the reputation 
that yireceded us. All w .is orderly and 
regular in the several billets; the pa- 
rade was particularly observed ; not a 
man late at the night muster. What 
was the eausc of this sudden and re- 
markable change ? Some said that w'c 
were inarching against the enemy ; 
but the real explanation lay in the few 
worils of a general order read to us Ijy * 
our colonel the day before we entered 
the city : — 

**The. 9tb Hussars have obtained 
the unworthy reputation of being an 
ill-disciplined and iil-conductcd regi- 
ment, relying upon their soldier&e 
qualities in face of the enemy to cover 
toe disgrace of their misconduct in 
quarters. This is a mistake that must 
he corrected. All Frenchmen are 
brave ; none can arrogate to themselves 
any prerogative of vafour. If any wish 
to establish such a belief, a campaign 
can always attest it. If anv profess to 
thiidc so without such proo^ and acting 
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in conformity with this impression, dis- 
oboy their orders or inlVinojo rc»iint*n 
tal discipline, [ will have tlioai 

** nd'* 

'riiis was, at least, a very .slrai^hU 
ibrward and intoliigible ajinonncoment, 
and as >\ujh »'.iy comrades ‘^oncrallyac- 
kn<>’.\ UmI^cmI it. 1, however, regarded 
it. as a jjieec of m'liistrous and iiitoU*.. 
rabit* tyranny, and sought to luaki* eou- 
verfstomv .»pinionby dc'claiming about 
the rights of Fivnrhnion, iho liberty 
of free rliscussicni, the ghn’ious privilege 
of equality, ami soon; but the.‘«c ar- 
guments sonndiMl faint in ])rm!iu‘e t)f 
the drum-head ; and while some slunk 
awav from tlie circle arouml me, others 
significantly hintcvl that they would 
ac< o))t no part, of the danger my doc- 
trines might originate. 

Howfver 1 miglithavc riispectcd niy 
comrades, liad tln-y ])eeu always ilie 
well-ili*«ciplined bmly I now saw them, 

I eonfos that thi.s sudden conversion 
trom f(*ar was in nowise to my taste, 
and ra.shly confounded their dread of 
punishment with a base and ignoble 
fejir of death. “Ami these are the 
men,” thought I, “who talk of their 
eh.irging home thi’ough the douse 
.Mjuares of Austria — who hav<3 hunted 
the leopard into the .sea! and have 
rarrie<l the flag of France* over the 
high *\l[)s!‘’ 

A bold rebel, whatever may be the 
cause against which he revolt.s will al- 
ways be sure of a certain ascendancy. 
Men are prone to attribute power to 
pretension, and he wlio stamls foremost 
in the breach will at least win the suf- 
frages of those whose cause he as.suines 
to defend. In this wa} it hajipened 
that exactly as luy comrades fell in 
my esteem, \ was elevated in ihch-s ; 
ami while 1 look a very depreciating 
e.^timate of their courage, they con- 
ceived a very exalted ojiinion of mine. 

It was altogether inexplicable to sec, 
lh(*sc men, mariv of them the bronzed 
veterans of a dozen campaisns — the 
wounded and distinguished soldiers in 
many a hard-fought field, yielding up 
their opinions and .sacrificing their eon- 
viction.s to a raw and untried stripling, 
who had never yet seen an enemy. 

With a certain fluency of speech I 
possessed also a readiness at picking 
up information, and arraying the scat- 
tered fragments of news into a cer- 
tain consistence, which greatly imposed 
upon my comrades. A quick eye for 
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tuameuvres, and a shrewd habit of 
combining in my own mind the various 
facts tliat came before Jne, made mo 
appear to them a perfect authority on 
military mat,ter.s of which 1 talked, I 
shame to say, with all the confidencH; 
and pi*esumption of an accomplished 
general. A few lucky guesses, and a 
few half hints, accidentally confmm»l, 
comph^ted all (lull was wauling ; and 
what says “ liO. Jeuiio Mauriec," was 
the inevitable ({ue.«)tinu that ibllowisl 
each piece of flying gossip, or every 
rumour that ro.'io of a projected movo- 
nieiit. 

I have set‘n a good deal of the world 
since that time, and 1 am bound toetui- 
fe.ss, that not a lew of the great rcpiita- 
tions lluive \vitucsM*d have .‘<tood upon 
grounds very .similar, and not a whit, 
more stahlc than luy own. A bold 
face, u rcmiy tongm*, :i prouiptiu'ss to 
support, with my right hand, whatever 
111 ) lips were pledged to, and, above all, 
g(MMl luck, made me tin*, king of my 
company; and although tlmt sove- 
Teiguly only extended to half a squa- 
dron of luishaiv, it was a whole universe 
to me. 

So stood matUu's when, on the 'iflrd 
of June, orders came, for the whole 
vttrp.H d'annee to hold itself in readi- 
ness for a forward movement. Katious 
for two days were clistribiitod, and am- 
munition given out, a.s if for uu at- 
tack of some duration. Mcanwih* to 
obviatii any rtus)aciou of our intentions, 
the gates of Strasbourg, on the eastern 
Mde, were closed — all egress in that dU 
reetion forbidden — uiuT couriers and 
estatettes sent oil* towards the north, 
as if to provide for the man;h of our 
fojvcin that direction. 'The arrival of 
variou-s orderly dragoons during the 
previous night, and on that morning 
early, told of a great attack in force on 
Manheim, about sixty milcH lower down 
the Uliine, and the cannonade of which 
some, avowed that they could hear at 
that distance. The rumour, therefore, 
seemed confirmed, that we were order- 
cd to move bj the north, to support this 
assault. 

The secret des})atch of a few di-s- 
inountcd dragoons and some riile-meu 
to the batiks of the Ithine, however, did 
not strike me as according with this 
view, and particularly as 1 saw that, 
although all were equipjfted, and in 
readiness to move, the oixlcr to march 
was not given, a delay very unlikely to 
be incurred, if we were destined to act 
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as the reserve of the force already en- 

^*l)irectly opposite to us, on the right 
bank of the nvor, and separated from it 
by a low flat, of about two miles in ex- 
tent, stood the fortress of Kehl, at that 
time garrisoned by a strong Austrian 
force ; the banks of the river, and the 
wooded islands in the stream, which com- 
municated with the right by bridges, or 
fordable passes, being also held by the 
enemy in force. 

These we had often seen, by the aid 
of telescopes, from the towers and sjiires 
of Strasbourg; aiidnowl mnarkedthat 
the general and his staflrsccnKHl more 
than usually intent on observing their 
movements! This fact, coupled with 
the not less significant one, that no pre- 
parations for a defence of Strasbourg 
were in progress, convinced me that, 
instead of moving ilown the Rhine to 
the attack on Manhtnin, the plan of our 
general was, to cross the river where 
wc were, and make a dash at the for- 
tress of Kehl. I was soon to receive 
the confirmation of my suspicion, as the 
orders came for two sepmdrons of the 
9th to proceed, dismounted, to the bank 
of the Rhine, and, under shelter of the 
wllows, to conceal themselves there. 
Taking possession of the various skifls 
and fishing boats along tho bank, wc 
were distributed in small parties, to one 
of which, consisting of eight men un- 
der the orders of a coi’iioral, 1 belonged. 

About an hour’s march brought us 
to the river side, in a little clump of 
alder willows, where, moored to a stake, 
lay a fishing boat with two short oara 
in her. Eying down beneath tho 
shade, for the ailernoon was hot and 
sultry, some of us smoked, some chat- 
ted, and a few dozed away the horn’s 
that somehow seemed unusually slow 
in passing. 

There was a certain dogged snllcn- 
ness about my companions, which pro- 
ceeded from their belief, that wc and 
all who remained ui Strasbourg, were 
merely left to occupy the enemy’s 
attention, while gixiatcr o])erations were 
to be carried on elsewhere, 

“You see what it is to be a con- 
demned corps,” muttered one; “it's 
little matter what befalls the old 9th, 
even should they be cut to pieces.” 

“They didn’t think so at Enghicn,” 
said another, “ when wc rode down tlie 
Austrian cuirassiers.” 

“Plain enoujjh,” cried a third, ‘'we 
ai‘e to have skirmidicrs’ duty here, 


without wskinnislicrs’ fortune in ha>ing 
a force to fall back upon.” 

“Eh! Maurice, is not this very like 
what you predicted for us?” broke in 
a fourth ironically. 

“I’m of the same mind still,” re- 
joined I coolly, “ the General is not 
thinking of a retreat ; he has no iii- 
teiilion of deserting a well-gurrisoncd, 
well-provisioned fortress. Let the at- 
tack on Manlicim have what success it 
may, Strasbourg will be hold still. 1 
overheard Colonel Gnyon remark, that 
the waters of the Rhine have fallen 
three feet since the drought set in, an<l 
Regnlcr replied Mhat we must lose 
no time, for there will come rain and 
floods ere long. ’ Xow what coidd that 
moan, but the intention to cross over 
yonder?” 

“ Cross the. Rhine in face of the fort 
of Kehl !” broke in the corporal. 

“ The French army have done boldi r 
things before now 1” was my reply, and, 
whatever the opinion of my comrades, 
the flattery ranged them on my side. 
Perhaps tfie corporal felt it beneatli 
his dignity to discuss tactics with an 
inferior, or perhaps he felt unable to 
refute tlie sj)ccions pretensions I ad- 
vanced ; in any case he turned away, 
and either slept, oraflccted sleep, while 
1 strenuously laboured to convince niy 
companions that my surmise was cor- 
rect. 

I repeated all my former arguments 
about the decrease in the Rhine, show- 
ing that the river was scarcely two- 
thirds of its habitual breadth, that (he 
nights were now dark, and well suited 
for a siii’iirise, that the columns which 
issued from the town took their depar- 
ture with a poni]) and parade far more 
likely to attract the enemy’s attention 
than escape his notice, and were, there- 
fore, the more likely to be destined for 
some secret expedition, of which all 
this display was but the blind. These, 
and similar facts, I grouped together 
with a certain ingenuity, which, if it 
failed to convince, at least silenced my 
opponents. And now the brief twi- 
light, if so short a struggle between day 


off, and night suddenly closed around 
us— a night black and starless, for a 
heavy mass of lowering cloud seemed 
to unite with the dense vapour that 
arose from tlie river, and the low-lying 
pounds along side of it. The air was 
hot and sultry, too, like the precursor 
(ff a thunder storm, and the rush of 
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the .sivcamas it. \va?hc<l fMnoi'ii the 
l(»\vs, soinideJ jircteriiatiuaHv luud iis 
the stillness. 

A hazy, indi>tiiH‘t Jlaine, th.- watch- 
fire of the oiieiuy, on tin* ii-himl ol Ks- 
lar, was the- onfy o’ni'Vt vi.<ihle in the 
liiurky darkin-,*^ After a w'hih*, hi»w- 
ev(*.r, we eonltl detect another fin* on 
asinalh-i* i.*.land, a short distance higher 
lip the stream. Tl:is, at first dim and 
uueertain, hla/.<*d up after :i while, and 
at Itmgth wo descried the dark shadows 
of men as they stood aronn.t it. 

It was l)ut *the tl:iv helore tlnit I hail 
hcon lof)king on a map ^fthe Kliine, 
and remarked to mysidl thal tins small 
island, little, more than a mere r<iek in 
the stream, was so situated as to (*om- 
mainl I lie bridge Ifetween Tslar and 
the (Terman bank, and I eon id not 
help wondrring that the An^'lrians Innl 
never taken the prec-antion to strength- 
en it, or at lea.'Ji ])laee a gnn tlieie, to 
enllkide the biidiie. Now*, tti my ex- 
treme astonishment, I saw it t>e<*nj»ied 
by the snldierx, wlm, doubtless, wen* 
attillerx., as in siu-li a j)osition small 
ai’ni' would of'dighl ellieicney. 

As I r<‘ilecl<d over tliis, wondering 
willdii myscirifany intimation of our 
inovi-inents e<jul<l have readied the 
enemy, I heavil along the ground on 
whii;h 1 was lying the peculiar treinu- 
loii'j, dull sound eomnmnieated by a 
large bod\ ot’me.n marebing. I'he mea- 
sured tramp could not bo mistaken, and 
as I listene<l I eouhl perceive tliat a force 
was moving towards tlio river from 
ililiereiit ipiaiiers. 1'he riiinbliii^j roll 
of heavy guns ami the elattering noise of 
cavalry were also easily distinguished, 
and awaking one of my comrailes 1 
called Ills attention to lln* sounds. 

“ Parbleii 1” .'<aid In*, “ thou'rt right ; 
fhoyVe going to make a dash at the 
fortress, and tlierc will bo hot w'ork 
ere morning. AVhat say yon now, cor- 
poral, has Alauricr hit it olT this lime?" 

“That’s as it may he,” growled the 
other sulkily; “guessing is easy work 
ever for such as thee I hut if he be so 
clever, let him tell us why are we sta- 
tioned along the river’s bank in small 
detachments. We have had no orders 
to observe the enemy, nor to rcjwt 
upon anything that might go forward ; 
nor do i see with what object we were 
to secure the fishing boats; troops could 
never be conveyed across the Rhine in 
skills like these !” 

“ I think that this order was jjiven 
t«» prevent any of the fishermen giving 
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i:- '‘i-malion to fho enemy in case of a 
sudden altiiek,’' replied I. 

“ Alayhiip iliou wert at fho council 
of war when the plan was decided on,” 
saul he, coil teinpinou sly. “ For a fol- 
low' that never saw the smoko of an 
ononiv’s gnu finui liast a nut* andaeity 
ill talicing of war !” 

“ Yonder is the best answer to your 
taunt,” said F, as in a little bend of 
the slream beside us, two boats were 
seen to pull under the shelter of the tall 
ahlers, from wliieh fUe chink of arms 
could Jk‘ plainly h<;ard ; and now an- 
odier larger hiuneh swept past, the dark 
shadi>w'.s of a dense crowd of men show- 
ing above the gunwale. 

“They are (mibarking, they are «‘er- 
taiiily embarking,” now ran fitim mouth 
to month. As the troojis arrived at the 
river’s hank they were «[>eedily “ told 
off*’ ill s4‘,par:ite divisions, of which .some 
were to lead the attack, others to fol. 
low, and a third portion to n‘nniin ns 
a reserve in the event of a rejmise. 

Tho lemling boat was manneil en- 
tirely by volunte(*r.s, and I could hear 
from where I lay tlu* nainc.s ealled aloud 
as the m(*n stc)ip(‘d out. from the ranks. 1 
<*ould hear that the first point of attack 
AWH tlie island of Fslar, So far there 
Avas a eonfiriiiation of iny OAvn giic.*>siitg, 
and i (lid not hesitate to assuinc the 
full credit of my skill from my com- 
rades. In truth, they willingly con- 
ceded all or even more than 1 asked 
for. Nut a stir was heard, not a sight 
.se<*ii, not a movement made of which 1 
was not ex[>eeted to toll the causi*. and 
the. import ; and knowing that to sus- 
tain my iiillneuce there Avas nothing 
for it but to atloct a thorough acquiiint- 
ance Avith cAcry thing, 1 ansAvered all 
their questions boldly and unhesitating- 
ly. 1 necjd scarcely observe that tho 
corporal in comparison sunk into down- 
right in.'iignificancc. ifo liad already 
shown himself a falso guide, and none 
asked his opinion further, and 1 lai- 
camc the nilhig genius of the hour. 
The embarkation now went briskly for- 
ward, several light field guns were 
placed in the boats, and two or three 
large rails, capable of containing two 
companies each, were prepared to be 
towed acroflt by boats. 

Exactly as the heavy hammer of the 
cathedral struck one, the first boat 
ezner^eil from the mrillows, and darting 
rapidly forward, heatled for the middle 
of the stream ; another and another in 
quick 3ucces.<ion followed, and sfieedily 
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were lost to us in llic gloom ; ami now, 
two tbur-onrefl skiilh out Injo- 

ther, having a raft, with two guns, in 
tow ; hy &(Uiic mischmice, liowovor, 
they got eut;juglo«l in :i sitle ourrent, 
ami the valV. swerving to one side, 
swept past the boats, carrying them 
down the stream along with it. Our 
attention was not suilcred to dw’«‘U on 
this mishap, for at the same ntonient 
the Hash and rattle of fire-arms told 
us the battle bad begun. Two or three 
isolated shots were first heard, and then 
a sharp platoon fire, ueeoinpanied by a 
wild cheer, that w(‘ well ki)(‘w came 
from our own fidluws. One deep mel- 
low boom of a large gun vesounde<l 
amidst the .crash, and a sliglit streak 
of flame, higher up the stream, showed 
that the shot came from the -mall is- 
land I have alr(‘mly spoken of. 

** Listen, lads,” said 1, “that came 
from the * Fels ln.sol.’ If they are fir- 
ing grape yonder, our poor fellows in 
the b«)a»s will sufii*r sorely from it. By 
Jove there /.< crash !” 

As I was speaking a rattling noise 
like the sound of clattering limber was 
heard, and with it ashnro, shrill cry of 
agony, and all wa.s hushed. 

“ Let’s at them, boys; tli(»y can’t bo 
mucli above our own number. The 
island is ii more rock,” cried 1 to my 
comrades. 

“Who commands this party?” said 
the corporal, “ yem or I ?” , 

“Yon, if you lead us against the 
enemy,” said I ; “ but I’ll take it if 
iny comrades will fidlow mo. There 
goes another shot, lad.-^ — yes or no— . 
now is the time to speak.” 

“ We’re ready,” cried three, spring- 
ing forward, with one impulse. 

At the instant I jumped into the 
skifi*, the others took their plac<*s, and 
then cairie a fourth, a fifth, a siAtli, and 
a seventh, leaving the corporal uiutie 
on the bank. 

“Come along, corporal,” cried I, 

“ we’ll win your ej>a'’.!cttcs for you 
but he turned awc.y without a word; 
and not waiting further, 1 pushed out 
the skifi’, and scot lier skimming down 
the stream. 

“ Pull ste.ady, b-ivs, and silently," 
said I; “ we must jL'ain tlje middle of 
the «*urrent, and then drop ilown the 
river vvitlu)ut the lenst mdse. Once 
beneath the trees, we’ll give them a 
volley, and then the bayonet. Kemem- 
ber* lads, no flinching ; it’s as well to 
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die here as be shot by old Begnier to- 
morrow.” 

T'he conflict on the Eslar island vva.s 
now, to all seeming, at its height. Tlio 
r(dl of miLsketry was incessant, and 
sheets of flame, from time to time, 
streaked the darkness above the riv’^er. 

“ Stronger an<i together, boys — oiico 
more — there, it is— we are in the cur- 
rent, now ; in with you, men, and look 
to your carblnc.s — see that the prim- 
ing is safe ; every shot soon will be 
worth a fusihido. Lie still now, and 
wait for the word to fire.” 

'riio spreading foliage of the nut- 
trees was rustling over our heads as 1 
spoke, and the sharp skill’, borne on the 
current, glided smoolldy on till her bow 
struck tlic rook. With high-beating 
hearts vve clambered up thej little cliff; 
and as wc reached the top, beheld im- 
rncdiafely beneath ns, in a slight di[) 
of the ground, several figures around 
a gun, whieh they were busy in adjust- 
ing 1 looked right ;ind lefl to see that 
iny little party wen*, all assembled, and 
without waiting for more, gave the or- 
der— -fire ! 

We^ were within pistol range, and 
the discharge was a deadly one. The 
ti*rror, how'ever, was not less com- 
plete ; for all who escaped death fled 
from the spot, and dashing thrr>ugh the 
bru.shvvood, rnaile for the shallow part 
of the stream, between the island and 
the right bank. 

Our prize was a brass (iight-poundcr, 
ami an amjde supply of amniunitioii. 
The gun was pointeil towards tlie mid- 
dle of the stream, where the etirrent 
being strongest, the boats would nece-s- 
sarily be delayed ; and in all likidihood 
some of our gallant coiiiradcs had al- 
rea<ly experienced it.s fiitaJ fire. To 
wheel it right about, and point it on the 
r.sl.iy briilge, was the work of a couple 
of iiiiniili's ; and while tlm‘c of our lit- 
tle parly kept np a steady fire on the 
n t vealing enemy, the others loaded the 
gun ami prepared to fire. 

Our th stance from the Eslar island 
and biidge, as well as 1 could judge 
frem the darkness, might be about two 
bumlred and fifty yards; and as we had 
the advantage of a slight elevation of 
greuml, our position was admirable. 

“ Wait patiently, la<ls,’' said I, re- 
straining, with diiliculty, the burning 
ardour of my men. “ Wait j)atientiy, 
till the retreat has commenced over the 
bridge. The work is too hot to last 
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much loiigi‘r on the jslaml ; to fn e upon 
them there, wouM l»e to «nir n'wi 
men a.> iimeh ui I he eueiuy. uiuit 

louLT Hfi'^ht'" ot'll.tiue hreek h aiiioTi^ 
the l»ruvh\v(M)il ; :iik 1 Ilsfeii ■<> tli»‘ <*lu‘er. 

uo\\\ 'I’hiil r ri iu Ij ehee’* I--- 

aiuJ there jLjj. e" .lunthei- ’ I mlv ) — 
look, the l)r:.!/e is (hvrke’ai ■ : ;.lre'u{;» I 
'Tha^ v,;*' a bu;*k*-oalL -.iul tin v mv in 
(uil iv'treat. Now. la-ls — iue\ !" 

As r spoke, the frun (‘xphnle^I. ;m<l 
the instant utter ne lieuni tlu* era'liiup*; 
rattle ofihe tiinl)er. is fhe -het "'ruek 
the i»ri»le:e, ami spliulerul flie wootl- 
work in all <lireeLi.>ns. 

“ Tlu* ran;jt(' is periecl, erieil 

F. f-oad and fire all "peed.’* 
An<»ther sliot, lollonetJ by a terrific 
M*,v<*ani Ironi the bridp^t*, told how the 
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'i\oi*k was doin". Oh ! the .snvago ox- 
ulfation, the fi(‘iidish joy of iriy heart, 
as I di-auk in that cry of aprony, atul 
<-idleif u]ion iiiy tnen to load tasf(*r. 

Six >hofs wen* p* iM*e<l in with fiv- 
nieMd«‘n> pri'c’sion atidtihat, anti the 
se\eMih lore away nnt* of the main, sup- 
ports tvf the hritljre, uiul down went the 
tlensely erowdodctduinn into tlu’lihint*; 
At the same instant, the pm.s of our 
iatlnehe^ o]t<*m*d a tlestrnctive tiw* upon 
the ba.nks, whieh soon were swept clean 
of the enemy'. 

Hip;h lip on the. stream, and for 
nearly a mile below alni, we could 
st'ti the boats <-.f our army piillinp; in 
for slioK*; the cro^sin*^ of the lihine 
liad bci i) eflcotecJ, and \vc now pix'- 
pan-d to follow. 


Gieii^arifie, 


LINES BY JOHN ANSTCR, LL.D. 

OLKStiARimi. 

SoLN'F. after scene, like clouds by loose winds blown,^ 
r'de.> iinre.iiemhenal. Loft in Hope, Love, Fear, 

We see, and wi* behold not; — eye and car 
'fako little note of stream, or tree, or stone. 

Flow ealm the tranci* of chaii'^idc.ss beauty here 1 
IFi ard in the .stillness of thi.s twilipht place, 

Wliat voiees murmur back, with linoeriny: tone, 

The dreamy days of y'mitli, that left no trace! 

'I'liis is a woman’s maific — one, wFiosc heart. 

Waked by tin* miphty poets, learned their art, 

And made the ln^^tery id’ son^ her own ; 

Ami hencefortii will a ileepcr interest 
Than Xafure’s ‘‘ilent loveliness, invest 
Esk's ea;^le height, (jtlkna, (jrLENo^BiVFE lone. 
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representeu tJm county ot Uariow. 
^^h rainily took place in 1G*20, when 
^ _ remains repo^ inTh^ own Cathedral of St. Mary’s, 

lifi^ieneit^ wiii laj^iiithd^o .the bishoptic of't^ 

'The fht^; f^ihe preiji^t nobleman long commanded the Limerick inililia, 
and was *Wtth tb^^' when they did good service upon the landing of tiie 

idji|ifel^^ . "lEfe died in 1836, bclov^ and honoured by all who know 
l^ the satisfaction of witnessing the rising renown of his gallant 
Jldbloyements^ wc have very little doubt, gave that son more 
^mch they gent to the heart of a venerated parent, than 
ij^t^piplation of them of which ho himself was couscions. 
^ i^^^.whota. parental pride might bo gratified — thejire- 
in*' the army, boUi of whom wore creditably 
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combmatipii had Isomi iwmwl neainM iihu had hithwto failed, imd rv<*ry 

'"T^JfcxSft (ipon which he )t ;d fixed hi' la-art h:|tl jirovfd ,'*iUro?i'ifnl. I'j .»ij Sj'aili 
Ki^'lipl pounced HH iiii ca^h* upon ;ia proy; anti no wontlolr that he l(k)kcd upon 
Ae inlci’ti rcucc t^l Knjikmd, >htj enme to ih»* nsnic of i hat tlevofvd ' 

winitn, w iih ft lofty ami 'Titanic siCovn> its hut provoking fu! herscU" tluMlootu 
■fiYini which she would min deliver othors, 

l»ut idready h .1 he l.egnn tt' cxj^*riewcc misgivings to which his iudu- 
raicd fusfirt h id hitherto hccii a biratigcn The LtSopurd was wt driven into Ac 
M'.i. Th oTll -ii(;a, Vhidcro, and Cornpuft had been fought ; and the 

star of Welh-dey h:«d begun to fwc<;nd; ttt first, ind(Hjd» with ti quiet grundeur» ^ 
blit wilh such nicasumi and regulated ?iteadlnf?ss, as indicated clearly, A compe- 
tent i»l)ser\cis, that it was no nictcorii* cftidgciiCc, tvhich comes suddenly, and 
Midd: -sly passes away. Had he read the .signs of the t!m<>s anghf, he would 
lia\.' fniv-.^nne every oilier object, and eoiieenfrod .*dl his powers and all his 
c,;‘ ii;!ci- upon the deslnicfion of one who was to give a death-blow to his ambi- 
iit;u. l»ui he was intoxicated liy siu'CO’vs, and Would not, or could not, see 
jhim;'! in tln ir true light ; — nntd that tnith had burst upon him in u voice of 
tie ndi-r. aisiuuniciiig. at the saiia* time, his polltieul aiinltiilulion. 

Nannlcon li.id "urromuletl hims» If with warriors, wlw) laid won for themselves 
lit Iviivipcan IN putajinn, ami regarded hini a< a tuli‘lary god. Wellesley hatl 
;!i I lic'jii.n !.i {lain the .-'oldiei's uf the llrilidi ariin into lit antagonists of Iho 
<■. i-i- !<i V, !u»m ihey w<‘re ojipos^-d; and (iongh, arrived at man's estate, find 
. iii.iiy .1 'ca^cncii soldier, vvas then h«*li»rc ( ipurto, in the Icmjiorary conmmnd 
i • iv '. um 'HI , flic S7lh. i. living an active part in the brilliant operations by 
• I' 1* .\,i^ di'«tinb:cd iVoiii that lmp**ri.mf [>laec, and l*ortug.*il deliverud 

J| I I liCiMV . 

ill'. jjc\‘ .•c. n»* t.l a< ru»n wa^^ 'falaviTa, where h(‘ wa** sev crely wounded, and 
h III a }i'».*-.e -hut iindi-r him. On this occadon the mettle of ottP troop, s was 
.“.eiN.!\ tricij. and rh<*y Icurncd to Icel a eoididi'iicc both in tlunnseKes and 
.in ir ciunmamlM- wliich was tin* bc'^t ])veN*ige of fnluws victory. ' 80 much did 
Alaj or tioijgh, wlio ua- wounded, and had a horse shot under him >' cliHiitigiiish 
hiniM.‘lt‘, that In- wa^ rceoiiniicudcd for a brevet licutontmt-Colonelcy oil iho 
iield. Ih-forc rlli^ dis(im tIon w'a** conferred, it wtis doubly earned.. 

At P>a^^^^H.l his )N <':Inient, in whii h he .Mill held the rank of major, was greatly 
didjugiii'-lH’d. ileh*, not only wi rv our tr^jops, under (Hraham, greatly outnuni* 
|»c, ‘cd by the Frcnclu under Victor, but they weix*. liaRlily drawn up tor .Hetion, 
wliilc yv-t in ;i state of dir^orih r idti^r a harassing march through a wx>od, and lull 
alone to conleml against overwhelming iinmbei>; the SpaiuarusliHYingai){mdoncd 
the heights, which were deemod tin* key of tho positiotj^ and which an hesita- 
tion of one inmneiil on the jnu t of Cieneral Crahamwonld have placod in tho 
hamis of the enemy, ihit he did not hcMiate. !!<* inbttmily anticipated the Con- 
sequenccH of attempting a rctrc.at in the face of such a fot;, which would hare led 
to the. destruction of the whole allied army in that part of Spain, 

'The 87th, as cmistitulcd at, that time, had scarcely been rcjgimcntcd at 
,uil. 'I’hey consisted of \olunteer drafts from various militia regiments; and 
liad so recently come logcflim-, th.‘it many of them still wotc tho uiiifi>rm of 
tiuir hainer corps, and were quiltj im;ie<jnainted wdth active service in the 
presence of an enemy. As liist, after their haimsing inarch and countennareh, 
as ilicy could Ik{ extricated Irom the woc»d, they were tlrawn up in lino 
upon till* hlope of the hill. A dense French column tximijig ip gn^at foixxi 
against them; tlieir men were dropping fast; and when Major Gough looked 
along the line, lu; .ajiw symptom.-^ of w’avoring, which, for a moment, made him 
a little anxious. *'8lcadyi my men,*’ he >:ii<l, as he roA'^ in their front, '‘hold 
yoursclvc.'i in reaciincas : see wlnit w'c’Ii give th(*se leUowti by and by.’* His 
words and his gidlant Inioring produceil their cfTect; aw} when the enemy 
came within tho proper distance, “Kow, my lads,** he criwl, "pour it into 
them; riuEr* The volley was given with deadly efleet ; and before the smoko 
IkkI rolled fiwnv, (lough, waving his hat over his he, ad, gave word, 

‘ CuAie.n!” \S ih a tn'mendons cheer they .M«»‘ng upon the ciiejuy, their 
ft iiik.- o^crl^^pp■^lsl': I lie column, which tUd hot awtiit the shock, but lied on every 
tide with prccipiution. 

" The unixuating charges of the 87 th,** writes Gv^oral Grabanb “ ^ore wi^ 
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distinguiahed/' They captured a French c*agle, the first taken during tlie war. 
It belonged to the 8th regiment of light infantry, and bore a collar of gold round 
its neck, an honour conferre<l upon that ivginient bitcause it had distinguished 
itself so as, on a former (jccasioii, to ilc'^erve tlie thanks of iJoiiaparte in person. 
“No expression of mine,” mlds the General, “couhl do justiei! to the conduct 
of the tro(»ps throughout. Nothing le>s than the must unparalleled exertions of 
every ollieer, the invim ible bravery of evt-ry soldier, and tlie most deU*rmined 
devdtion to the honour of his Maje'^ly’s arms in all, eoiild have achieve<l .‘•uch 
brilliant sueeess against sneh a formidable enemy Hi 

'I'liesc arv ihe occasions wliiMv no stralegx, and no amount of professional ac- 
co)n]>lisliiii(mt, ran eoinpeiisali* the ahH*nce of personal valour; nor is it possible 
to over-(*stimate the value ofllial (piaiity in the oliii‘t‘rs who are in t'omntanil, 
and to whom the men instim-tively look for guidam-i* ami exanlple. Tliey may 
be. great men upon pajier — in hfgarilhm-' and mathematies tln‘y max few 

superiors - but if they ha\e. not da-h :iiid <larlng to uieel emergeiu its lik(‘ these 
in a pi*opiT spirit, the mt'ii will catch iVom ihcm no inspiraiitm. 'fhere will In* a 
want of tin* ardour iie(*evsarv to aceompli-h gnat aehieM'iiuiits. IJoil.iney ;ind 
distrust will take the place of eoniident'e and courage, and I’ont ami ilif»graee will 
ensue; whereas, had t)ne gallant spirit le<l the liami, dinicultieft, tlui mo^t a]>p.i 
rently insuperable, xvoiild be <»\enom* , and the re-ult wonhl be gl.Jiioiis \ictory. 

We do not know whether Majc.i (hingh tttuld, at that linu*, h.nc stood an 
oxaminalioii in tlmse liram hes el ihe sexerer ''ci<*ne(‘s, ^\lliell aie new tleemefl re- 
quisite to (|nali() for militarx (‘oiiiiii:im}. lint xxe do not beiie\e iiiat tiu* mo'-t 
snceessfid (d llio-'e xvho max oe tlni?> illstiiigiii'olietl could, at rian»'>i. haxe betttr 
performed a soldier’s jiari, or tired tin* hearts (•!' hl^ men with a nobler ardoiir, 
xvhen, against oxerwhelming miiubeis, ihex wen* couleinliiig Ibr the victory they 
so bravely wtm. On this occ;isit»n he xxas auain reeommended foi* promotion, and 
shortly utl(‘r obtained tlu' rank of Lh'uli mint Gniouel, 

At 'farifa his next serxiee xvas performed. Souh now^ held the chief coni- 
Tiiaud in the south of Spain, uml )vas exceedingly desirmn of '•ei'iiriiig the pin^es.. 
sioii of this little tow’ii, as he was at that time ncgotiaiirig with Mornei'O for a 
supply of grain, and its position, bt‘ing only tiu* h‘agnes dist.nd iVom I'augli > 
would remler it impossible for Kiigland, with all her naval means, lo picxi-ut his 
receiving the supplies which xvere alHoliitcly m*ci*ss.ir\ ibr lii-^ siilni-ienee. 

This town seemed to have been (*qu.dly iiegl(*cted, and its im|)oriance oxer- 
looked, by tlie leadeiN of both armies. When the French eiitereil iln; south of 
Spain, it became an easy conquest; but. vati^iicd with taking po— e^sion of it, if 
was left .H) feebly garrisoned that the Hrilidi ami Spaiiidi Ibrci's fouml iio difli- 
enlty in recoveiang it a;{ain, \\ hen the expedition under La Lena and (general 
Graham xx'as resolvc<l on, the small force statioiuMl there w.i^ xvlltidrawn, ibr tlie 
purpose of acting luidor th<*'i‘ h*aders ; and xvhen, after the battle of Haros <a, that, 
expedition came to an end, General (iniham Icfi the place nricoxereil. Hut 
(general t^»Vm (\iiuj)l»elL at that limc Goxt'inor of Gibralt.ir, '•axv. at once, that 
it xvas l«>u Impori.mt to b,* aba.idoned ; ami allheiigh ii wa^ \\"i, ^irii tly speakinL', 
under his couiuiaud, to(tk ujjon hiuirclfthc n-puii'ilality of r-ei in iiig i’l, by senil- 
ing l.liith(*r marines from the ships ;ir (bbndt.ir .Sir. a aft -r, Maior King’, otblu* 
8‘iud, xx'as a])[>ointed lo the conimaniL and h* . in <*o'ijiin< llx)n with tin* (bnernor, 
1). Manuel Dauban, failed not t'» i.skc . ciixi* meaej.^ ,.. of p’X-eaulioii against 
coming dani£i‘r*«. 

Nor xvas it oim moment tf* * .onn. fho town h.id beiu rcfiorled mdofi*n.>lnI(*. 
Not so deemed (icnml G c.jdiet!. ixho was, hoxxcver, not eutirled to exi‘i*oise 
niiy authority over the * > ; and Gaptain Felix Smi»li, tin* ollieer of en- 

gineers, xvho served »;ndcr (* ilonci .Skerret. To ISmilh belongs tin* merit of 
all the internal aira.'.gvmeut.s for ilii* defence, xxhich, under iiiiiny tlillicnlties, 
xxcre C'lmplctcil xxii.h o«jn'.'.mmaU* skill, ami contrived as lo draxv the invest- 
ing force to that very point xvlieic lie iuo'*t xvi>h«*tl lo find it. 

'I’he little loxvn wa** dixided by a river, and aseemh’d from its bank.-* im either 
siile, the fronts of ibe h.nises prc'-ented to the i*iver b"ing neet-ssarlly much tall- 
er than tlmn* to ibeir rear. 'I’le'M* were all looplioled. h) lo enable the liillo 
garrison to give lo any inxading fi>rce a xxarm reception from both side^. 'I'ho 
entrance of the stream into tin* toxvu xvas barred by a tower xvith a porieulli-^, 
before which palUtiades were pLauted acro^ the river's bed ; and other precau- 
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Huns were token, wiili a \it*w to wun* a good reneatin the event of the eneiuy’a 
sycceeilinnr in (he cfiptnre of the town, which ivllcct the liigliest. cTOiiit on rap- 
tain Smith, }>ut not neceaMin to he h' re spcc'^fied, a*^ happily, by the event, they 
wore pot re<|uii*ed. 

All this Avas aceoippli^hcd h\ Smitli under •liseourageinents which would have 
ilaihped the ardour of nuoiv other I'dic^M-s, and A\ithimt any j>flhal sympathy 
^ frdni his chief, ( ’oIdh-'I Skerrt*t, n Inch, under his cireo'n.-l.oioes, was so much 
re«juireil. 'I'lie fr»ith is, .Sken\ t partitdpated in the imprcssicm that tin* town 
coidd not be liefeiidcd, although, when the moment of acti«in came, he did Ida 
duty like a gallant soldiv-r. 

Xor was it witln>i;i go(al reuMiU that such im o[>iuu)n was entertained. The 
walls were old lud thin, atid ineapablo of withstanding long the tire ol‘ even field 
artillery. 'The invi'rsting ibree amounted t»> eleven thousand men, under brave 
and sktlf.il leader-, furni«shejl with all means and appliances Ibr a regular siege; 
again-t. whieh only two twenty fonr.p«>nnder.s ami two mortars conhi be brought 
to bear in defenee of the town, *• as,'* to n.-e the words oftliegnait military hl.sto- 
ri.an, (leneial Na])ii*r, ** the walls and towers id' the latter were too weak and 
narrow to sn.-tain he.ixy giui'..” I5ut Ibitinh liearts weje there, Avhieh served iii- 
.-t'-ad rd’ walls and ratn]nirts. 

'J'lie fire of the enemv was ilireeled, as <"aptain Smith hail anticipated, against 
the porlenlli -1 'Ovd tin* adjacent wall, Axhicli soon crumbled under tl.c heavy f*hot, 
and e\pnM i| ihe place Ixdh ton.-sanlt and (‘-c«dad(‘. Jbit iiehind the breach, the 
depth iti the .-Ivi'et xvas above fourteen ti'et ; the space below x'.as ctwered with 
iron w Indow.grjiliiiifs, haxing excrx M’cond bar turned up : tlm bouses lliere, and 
behind all points lialile to escalade, were coinph rdx [in parcd and garrisimed, 
and tin* ti lop,-. were di-peix il all round the ramparts, each regiment having its 
own ijuai ter as-igued. ’ 'I'lie port'*ullis-to\xer ami the nnuji.nt to the, hdi wen» 
oei-upicd by ( ’.ol<mel (ioiigh ami the 8Tth. 'I'his was fore!*i<m to be, tin* post of 
danger, and well did thiis gallant regiment justify the .selection that laid been 
maiie. 

Jb'oposals (d* eapitulitiou having been on<*re<l and rejcxdeil, the bre.aehing 
fire was fiiiewi'd, .and the wall br<»k<*n to the extent of sixty feet. lint 
it was not only the force ( f tin* <‘nemy which wa.s h) be. npjU'clionded. 
'fhe liesiejed. xxho mouieritarily expected llie as.sault, were indelatigable in 
eli-aring away the rubbir.!i, ami aiigiuenting their defences behind the. breuch| 
vviieii a heavy rain tilleil tin* bed of the river, whieh, swollen into a tor- 
rent, swept <lown from the Fieneh e.imp, bringing with it [danks, fascines, ga- 
bions, and (le.acl bodies, vvhi<-li, dashing against the pallisiides, broke them with a 
shock, “bent tin* porti'ulli-. backward, .ami, with the. -airge, (d'the waters, <iven 
iriiurcd the defences,” upon which they had bestow (*d so much .skill and la- 
bour. The night was employed in repairing the damage thus done ; and when 
the first light dawned, (loloiiel Gough was looking intently for the approach of 
the assailants. 

Nor did he long look in vain. A boat, freigliled with French grenadier.^, 
vx'as seen to glide rapidU down the siream, wiUiout noi.'.o or tumult; and 
when the colomd saw that they did not tpiif the river to inomit the hreacdi, 
l)Ut continued their eoiirse, until they reached th<* [Mirfe.ulli'!, which they seemed 
to expect should liy open before them, he was tii-laiitly tit the head of his men, 
ami 4lvi\wing his sword, and Hinging away hi.s scabbard, he clesired the, band to 
strike up “ Garryowen.’* 'f he. tune, and the gallant tiearing of their leader, 
sent an electric thrill to the hearts of the, .soldiers, who msi* as one man, “and 
with .a crashing volley, smote the hea<l of the Frt*nel» column. The leading nfli- 
cer, covered with wounds, fell against the portenllis, and gave np his sword, 
through the bars, to Colonel (hmab ; the Fn*nch dnmimer, a gallant boy, who 
was beating the charge, dropped Hfelc'is by his ofliecr’s side, and the d<*ad and 
wounded tilled the hollow. 'I'he remaindir <»f the, assailants, breaking out 
to the right and left, sjuvatl along the slope- <’f ground under tlm ramparts, ami 
opened a quick and irregular niU'^kelry.’' 'i'heu it xxas that Gough, .‘•eeing the 
3<‘p»lse complete, ordered the bam! to .‘•trike up “ I'atrick’.s Gay,’* which «o mad- 
dened his men, lliat all his ]>ovvt;r owr them was rerjuired to keep them from 
breaking boiuuLs, and pursuing the routed enemy. “ BhxKly wari^ colo- 
nel," saiU one of them, who was present when the eagle was taken ut Barossa, 
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** I only want, to tairh ’em what it is to attack the Algiers.*’ Well might Skemjt 
say, in his despatch to Alajor-ficncral Cook, '‘that the comhict ot Colonel 
Cough and the H7th exceeded all praise.” 

Such was he when serving as a regimental odicer — the life arni soul of his men in 
action, Nor can it he clouhted, that, if to Smith was duo the merit of the de- 
fences, to /)//{ gallantry on the present occtision, in defending the Ineach, where he 
was twice wounded, was owing the speedy tenniiiation of the siege. 'flic 
value of the advantage tliu.s oheuined may be gallnjred from sonic expressions 
oontainod in intercepted despatches of Sonlt himself, some, monlhs afterwards. 
“ The taking of Tuiifa will be more hurtful to the Knglidi, and to the defend- 
ers of Cadiz, than th(^ taking of Alicant, or e\en Jladajos, where I cannot go 
without first securing my lefi, and taking 'I'arila.” 

Lord Wellington fore I old that the town would not be again attacked; and 
with good reason, for he was ub(nit to chnnge tin* theatre of Avar, and to draw 
to another and a distant quarter the ailention of the iiiemy. 

Having secureil Cuidad Rodrigo and Radajos ;>.s a base for hi.s ojieraf ions, our 
great commander ■was (*nabled todireel his attention to ilie north of Spain; and 
Vittoria was the next battle-field on which the subject of this skeleli W'as di<- 
tingniblicd. Here his regiment, which ho gallantly led, eaptnrc<l the batiiii (d‘ 
Marshal Joiirdan, the only trophy of tlnV kind taken diirini:* tlie war. l..oril 
AVellingbm .sent it to lOngland, to Iv. laid at the feet of the I’riiwe Re.genl, who, 
in return, gracefully sent him the baton of a field-mavbhal of England. 

At the battle of the Nivelic, a hurd-fonght field, he was again S(‘\erely 
wounded. 

For his services in the l*oninsula, ho received, from the King otbSi-ain, the 
honour of knighthood. 

At tin* close of the war, and upon the nalnciion of the army, he Inul an iiib-r- 
val of repose. He was then appointed to tin; eommand of the ‘i’Jud n'ginieiit, 
and was stationeil in the county of (’oik. 'I'his was in the intcuwal hetween lt^*J I 
and 18’24. Many of our r<*ader.s well remember thi‘ dislurbanees by which that 
jiart of the eonntry was harassed tinring tho.se. yt‘avs; so that, in truth, his ser- 
vice in a time of jjcace was little less harassing than during the war. lie was 
niipointed a magistrate, of the three adjoining eonnlic'i, Cork, Limerick, ami 
'njiperary ; and not only, hv his gentle and engaging manmus, eimeili.iteil (he 
good will of all the gentry with ivlioin he lia«l to u<*t, bnl, by a s\. (“m of ini!i‘.di d 
firmness anti inildiu'ss, suceeedetU ft> a great extent, in winning (he rt‘s[)eet and 
the confideiiee of c\eii the. disorderly peasantry themsi'hes. 

The reader who lias (»nly seen him, as we In-ne hitlu'i'to de.seribi tl him, in tlie 
din of arms, and amidst the tuiiudt t)f battle, wtJiihl fa’in a vt*iy erron(*oM.'« Itle;i 
of this gallant soldier, if (hey regardetl him as a uievi* fire-t‘a(er; tnie whose 
boiling valour led him ever into the thickest of the strif*, and wlio ha<l no viunn 
in his luisom for the jrentlev emotions. RroKibly there \w\vr li\ed a man of 
kintllier doine.slie (juallties, or w’ht)sc nnohtni-si\e gentleness w'onld more h:i\c 
marked him as fitletl to atlorn private life, ami t<» 'pn*ad happine*'S around the. 
family circle, hatl not duty snininoned him to die lieitl of lioniMir. His mind, 
too, hatl been early and eon''ta.nily imj-n'SMil iIk» power of true religion. 
Family prayer wuis slrielly oliservetl in ids honsj'lio!«l ; and never, tliiring the 
liottest periotl of his .services ala txid, did le omit the duty of seeking for aid and 
protection from that Rower “whose li»- was ami whom lie served nor did he, 
we. believe, ever seek it in vain. 

All this was doiu* withou-.. any puritanical nioroscnc«s, or ostoutatioiis parade 
of piety. !li.s ndigion a|ij'H)ai\nl less in his words, or his outw'ard ilenieiinour, 
than in the internal re,, aiation iifhis llioiights and alfeeiions, and the .'^Irict ob- 
servanec of all his dut ;es both to (jro<l and to man. Although never nm.repdred to 
give a reason for the failli that was in him, he shrank instinetively from the 
entertainmont of “foolish and unlearned questions that oiigeiider stnfe as he 
wisely felt that, in liis position, such a coiu'so. w’ould be worse than unprofitable, 
.and that, if he ■ivould reconiinend the (vospel to the serious attention of 
others, it should be by the strietne^N of Ills lite, the healthy and eheerfiil tone of 
his mind, and the engaging bimpUeity of his example, ^liiny, we w'ould lain 
belie VO, were moved by what they witnesseil, both in his public and liis private 
conduct, to led the entire cvnnpiuibility between their duties to tlicir country 
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vice, tlian those who arc* liost propmtl to into tlu* ]>vosonn‘ orUioir Maki r. 

An a coiintrv jrciitK'iiMii. when he \v\ ut lo **ojom*u \i^>on lli■^ 'rij)|)er:is'\ estate, 
he wtw, ill the high<-t «h\j 5 ive, On one eecn.-ioii, niu-u he nns M i-vincf 

as a jrraiul juror, a le^*i*.n <^lo^^^ re^jieetin^ a ineinorial wli'u h ^uvsciued 
hv a tanner vc>i«linir at ihiUNi^h, in that i-oiinty, askinji lor tor the 

Joss of III*. Jiiv-arrU', nhicli luid been taken from him by some of llie luidnijilit 
distui’Jiers. Somi* c-aul Ja* was » luitled to noiu*, iiiasmueli as lie deliceri'd up his 
'iim wliile it was \er eharin <]. Otlieis said that he hud Imt tJie one cliarj^e, and 
that il'he had Hr<*d upon litem, both he and his family wonhl have been muniered. 
'I'he ilispntc ran h»j;li, <*aeh party pertiiiaeiously maintaining his own opinion ; 
wlwn, at lengtli. Sir Hugh arose and suit!, “ Afr. ("hairinan, I l>eg ]>artiou for 
interfeiing on an oeeasi'm like the present, when the, regularly ri'sident gentry 
are so nmeli ]>etU‘r ahhi to form a eorreet jndiriimnt titan 1 <‘an la*. Ibit. if 1 may 
pivsnine to givt* an opinion, 1 would say, that if I were In that farnu-r's ^ituation 
T wonhl ha^e done jnsl- what he did; and Jieen, moreoMa*. \ery nmeli oliliged to 
the nrnlnight genilemeu for letting me olV so easil\, when such dreadiid oonse- 
ipieueos mi'iht have refilled from refusing to comply with iheir d<‘maud. Moi* 
do I think that the man \vh<i thus unnle disen‘tion the Is lti-r part of valour, 
w'ould l»e one whit le^." brave than the bravest amongst ns. on (f jiroiujr ortvt.\ionf 
wdien Ills eonrag** <*(i!!l<l be turned lo good aceoiinl.” We need i"»t tliat the 
wonls ol‘ Ibi- hero ul' llarossa and Tarilli fell upon the eat*'* of Itis Ik'Uivi's as 
words of aiitlioi liy .-{hat there w'asan instantaneous ae^uieseeni e in iusojunioii; 
arnJ llial IIk* poor faneer g«)t his full coinpc*n<alion, the gr.inling of whieli Jn-fore 
Iiad liet'ii \«‘iy iiuubt Till. 

AVe well rmueiiibpr, v. i»e’M|uartei I’d in Dublin, bis reg«il'ir ;»l Imidaiu'c al early 
hia vi«ai in Si. iiiir\ Cinireh. Hi- humble and f< lUi pietv was edllVmg 

to all v.lio b(-li 'lo iiihi, ju;d kis(‘.'/ tint it v.jh Jlse i.-me tJe, al the brnicij or 
in tin- fi -hi, u-.-jIy led hi'- »:r.M,in» t*-'li>ws to \i«lorn 

lu Ih.'.O !je \n:v. d i«» ibe r.-.uk ol’ Aiajnr tie* ev.d, ten! in lK>7 i'f was 

appoiuled i,i the ‘'t ill' in liclia. e«cl utc.e-l li»e ceihoujiud t>l'lhe Alyr«»it' 'i'nl'ion. 
U li'-n III!-' oliei* '.a-i ni:el>' him hi- lir. 1 ineliii.iiioii wa*. lo deeiiue it: :»nd 1« iter 
war- a<-;u.ili\ wi.lO'U to ilnl i-iVeit. and wtudd h.iM- li'i*!, de.-palci ed to tin llor.-e 
(iiiard-. but til -t I."* w.) I' *1, b\ a biiiel to vijitmi he a' eidt‘ut.tll} eoiimumicated 
lii> to ' iiauge Iii- iii<ud, — a change whieli wa- proflitnlve of !nii»*ir(:mt 

re-»ilt » iiuiii to Iiim-cli'aiul to liis (‘oniitrv. 

Ill ISti) III* w.i- -elei’leil lo tala tiweommand of the t nM;p> I'mployed in China. 
It is noi wilitin our j)ro\ luee, at prcM'itl lo dwell up >n the eauses m' ilml w.ir, 
Sullii'4* it (o s.iy, ii wa> enlnr-ietl to one who was '-ure ti,» eonduel it with vigour 
and Jinmanih. 'i’lie jjeaeel'id and inollensi\e peojile ujioii whom flu: llmnder 
bur-l wvre, alLogetlier unprej)are»l Ibr Mich warlike ojierarums as lli.y liatl now 
to eiirouiili*!*. 'i’liey had been sluiulteniig in opulence for one llnaisand years, 
and eoiihl seareely belie\e that “the barbarians” were serious, v.lien towji after 
town \ielded lo the vigour of our arms; and altliongh rout and slaughter 'v\ ere 
ihe certain eonsvupieitees of every conflict with Jiritisli troops, nelllr/i* Itis Imperial 
IVIajesty, nor the authorities at IVkin, couhl believe for a jiioineut. thiit there 
was any real eattse for alstnn iu these distiint and iueoiisiderable sueeesscs, or 
tluit the insolent invmJers W'ould not be instantly aunihihitCMl Avliettever it might 
please the brother of the Nun to put forth the might and the majesty of llicicclea- 
tial einpint. 

Alreatly the lirilish commander had proved victorious in eight general engage- 
ments : \iz., .«*turniii]g Ihe heights above Canton ; the action of the ZlOth of May 
before Canton; the taking of Aimty; the seeoml capture of (‘hiisan; storming 
the fortified heights of ClieinJiai ; action at 'f-i-kee ; capture of Clui] mo ; attack 
and capture of^Koosung ami Shanghai ; Avhen no impression having been made 
upon the enemy Avhieh c<»nld lead to an honourable peace, he reftolvc*.! upon a [thin 
ot operations Avliieh he had lou<j meditated, anti by Avhit'ii he hoped, by oiu? i>old 
fiti*oke, to put an emi lo this miserable war, whens hitherto, there wa^ im advan- 
1 age in success, ami but little glory in victory. We lu‘re avail ourselves of a com- 
imiiiication kindly madti to us by a very observant amlint< lligent.y<mng nobk'niaii, 
Avho was, during the operations of the army, pn'st iit with hi>-- rcgimeui iu China, 
aud which presents the subject in so clear and jiet a light, that we couhl not, 
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without iiijusticH' to tho subject of this sketch, withhold it from our 
readers : — 

Alois OF L'lIlNA. 

“ The Chinese empire is dividotl into two nearly equal parts by tho great river Yang-Tze- 
Kiang, wInVh rises in tho ih'fterts of Thibet, and <lisoharges itself into tho sea at about 32 deg. 
north lalitude. The eountry lying to tho north of this river, lahtn as a wholi\ produces the 
usual fruits of a lianperato climate, while the portion to the. south of it is fertile in tea, sugar, 
silk, cotton, and other productions of a wanner re.gion. TIv w’ants of an enormous popula- 
tion render the quick and easy interchange of the coiiimnrhties of these tw(» groat divi.sions of 
tho empiro of vital importance. The wa, one would have <upj>o'«e(l, oilered tho rheapest and 
most oxpi'ditious inodoof transport; Init the Chinese are far from exi)ert sailors, although they 
do sometimes ventnn; on long Yoyuge.s; and besides, tin* north-east monsoJMi renders the whole 
eastern coast of the. empiro imprac tie..'d>l'*. for their Itejivy, unmanageable, craft, fin* six months 
in the. year. In order, iherclbiv, to en.snr«! a c.on-<tant l ommunication between tho two great 
<livi.si(>iis the enqiiR*, it was iieci ‘>s!»ry to ha\o nrourse to artilieial means; and perhaps tins 
cnterpri.se and indefatigable iuiluMiy of this cxtraonliiiary people w'as never exhibited more 
conspicuously tliuii by tho great citialwhitli they eoiixlriicted to meet tiio ditlieulty. The 
canal cornmence.s at the city ^-f Sim-t^hoo-Koo, in the province of Kiaiignau, cro.'^ses the 
Yang-Tze-Kiang at Ching-Kiaug-t’oi*, and « iids :d the imptuinl city of Pekin. It is cap.iblo 
of flo.'iting l)oats of 200 tons biir.len, and it.s length is upw»r(Js of 1200 miles. In ad'litiiui 
to the main c.in d, fhi-re an* .s'-veral branetn s rntming in (litlereiit jlinrtions to the various 
cities oil each side; so tli.it the e.ui.il atfor-ls, in e,.Mubin,iti*iu witli the uatnr.il facilities oiU red 
hy the rivers, an almo'.t pi-rleet efiaiii .»f inland navigation. It is repnried by the .li-suit mis- 
.sionarie.s that t lie journey from Canton to Pekin, a lUttance of 2000 indes, ean be made by 
water, witli the exception oflbi'.ty miles l.iiid-earriagc o\er a ebaln of luonntain-. The 
hM'lers of the Uritisli forees \s!ueb were s-nt to iiivuh* Cliiim in the years ISK), 1811, ami 
'•12, were placcil in a very p 'culiar {losition. They had at. their tli'^ixisal, it is true, a body of 
men highly disciplined, br.ive, and lurnislied with all the imphmu nts of modern warl'are ; but 
tlieir number was most iusigiiilhaiut ; atid from tlie great d'st.un*e id“ tlie see.mi of their opera- 
tions from the mother isuintry, and even from the nearest part of the, possessions of the Kast 
India Company, tluy Ciiuld iii‘ver hope that their avail.ibh; foree, eouhl i‘xeerd live or six 
tliou.saiid men at the utmost. Thus .mned, ih yw’ere toaltaek a people, mnvarlike it, Is true, 
nn.skilled in inilitnry .seiencs*, but still numbering three liundnsl million.s of souls. Our com- 
inandevs commenced by attacking the. principal towns and islands along the coast, which wero 
most easily uccessible. These wore subdued witlioui difliciilty, vritli small loss in our ranks, 
and great sl.angliter among our opponents; but we wcmv as far from peace as ovit. Tlie im- 
mense body .scarcoly felt tlie blow' wdiicli had been .vtriiek at one of its distant extrernitie.s ; 
and when the nc^fr» of one of (he.se di.sasters reached Pekin, it wuw talked of as an in.signiii- 
eant attiiir witli barbaroii.s pirates, who had, indeed, been momentarily successful, hut who 
woiil I surely bo cruslied wheuever the KmiH-ror should think fit to direct his whole force against 
them. In vain the oflicers of the beaten armies represented th.it tlie.so barbarians, tiiougli 
few in number, were able to put to tlight tlioiisaiidH of the ill-armed, uutraiiied militia of the 
e-nintry. Tlic national pride refused to believe it; and town after town was taken by the. 
Ilriti.sli troops without opening the of tin* Chinese govermneijt t«) it.s danger, nor to the 
great aiiioimt of injury ami surteriiig w'liirh was being iuHirted on its subjects. Tho war 
mi;i,bt have gone on in this w’.iy for years without ]irodueiug any ;*at isfactorv result ; but 
happily Lord tioiigli, who commauded the Ilriti.sli l.uid ftoet», in the lalttr part of the war, 
d !vi-*ic<l a plan by means of which his sm.ill for«-e couM lie brought to bear upon the whole 
('hiiicsn nation, ami extort a favour.ible peace from them. 

“ Lord Gongh saw that the great canal w.is the channel through which the whole internal 
coinineivo of tlie country tioive.d. lie ;ir^ueil, tli.u whoever coul.l obtain the command of it 
would in a gri^nt measure command the mean'^ -ailKsist^ nee of the whole nation. H« there- 
fore boldly ivsolveil to take the fleet .'iiid arm\ two Imndi'i.d miles up an unlviiown river, and 
sei/«* upon the town of Cliing-K.ang-Poo, which eomniHiids the intersection of the great 
eaiml with the Yang-tze-Ki.mg :iN'« r. U is nc*t nocess.iry Ui detail tho dillieullieA which pre- 
senteil tlu>in.'«clvcs ; let it sutfi.-e to say, that, after inneli toil, the tleet and army reaclu'd their 
<le>tination ; the, town was <ti tacked, gallant ly «iefetided by it.s Tart-ir garrison, and at length 
taken, after some bloodshed. The’ good etl'ect of this im asure beeame irnmedi.itely npp.'ireiit. 
Three woek.s after the t<iwn It 11 into oiir Immls the broad river was covered by an innu- 
merablo fleet of boat.s, which .'iir stcanier.s wonhi not .suIRt to pass. Tlie corn from the north 
was stopptsl on its way t^omiiward, ns well as sugar and other tropical products, which were 
b'iug carried to Ptskin. Thnv months of this bi<H‘kade would have sturveil the whole 
••mpire. It is true, tb.’r our ti*oops proceeded to Nankin after the taking of Ching-Kiang- 
Foo ; but it was scaii.ily necessary — tho goveminent would have been oblt^ttxl to make jK'ace 
wilhoui it. They ^how«d how curm stly they desiivil it, by promising to pay twenty-one 
millions of dollars for it, .aiul more wonderful still, by keeping; their promise after the forces 
of Eoglaad liad been Mrithdrawu, 
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“ It has beon ask(»), wliy diil not a blow at Pokin, wliKh ia only ono 

hundred inilos from the co.!"*!-, iuituul of un«l-*i»;iU;o^ ihe di»nj;iTo«^ ta-^k of asoendin^ an 
unsnrvoyed rivor full of niul i iiiuhly huAirdom by vioUiit tidos and rurrouts. 

A ;u tlu* map tif t'haLi will i ilio ((n«--ti(iiu Tm* Tnun iho oily of Nin^jpo 

to llrnuuM f Ii ad, i> ii. !{(‘vl by ous, and d<v{)l\ by b.i\s and whii-li .dlbril 

ft ifi* {iii«‘bo4'a_;i a!;.l I'.'rp :,ir tbi* 1 uva'^f Jt loM-Uibli-.s, in Ibis p.irtii'idar, tin* 

u»a^» Ilf In‘la 'd. NiM'tli of NiU'C;- *, h'm«\oi. tb** .i ^^■^y tlitlbivnt ap- 

j, • ; it lx !( 0 \ O' ; .5 it, — <b >titut bailiitiir-, •■'Ci—pt wIut' ih* lixors oitf r (ho m'u, and 

ni- xt (if tf. ii ;iio b.irrd. ifi-* «;•(•••. 1 m, >!ian«o\ f.ir iniloi out to st’-i, m> that in 

iii :n\ [’(.* - s!d|.-oinii' ovi n :ip|>i.i.ii‘ii nilliin .‘•!j:hf ot land. WIh’H a part of (M«r llccf 

'■» >n !•( till- (iiiil Ilf P" , in 1 ^ or ' 1 1, tin frit^'do tiad aiu'lior i-lc\ ^ ii miles out 

> ( ' -a , ami il oms vi o di!Vu'd!\ {hit !h*y reaebid the >hore ^\ilb one of the sinall iron 
. aim I" i!-a\. n' ' on’\ d*' »ei-t water It is ea'*y t** '• 0 “, theivfoiv, that It would b:n »• been 
'• 1 / sid.oi. . » 1 I'lve liu- lieer bi Mi'di iiu exp'i ed siturifidu, dinia,!; tlie ni'e.’x''ndy inde- 
! a. oil' lii-' Siimps w( le i-.oi} itiuf on o}>(>r.itions oii Nboi't'. 'lh<' lli • t. t<'«». a■o•^^l{^»d 
i‘» K 5 av i:. tl.. op. r itmu-, 10 ii»“ nvir. its eaimeti Ia*in4 oUeii 1'iou.rbt into jd n a^aiiixl tbu 
I If Pikin lia<l II •( (j iMta>lvi'd. t!ie ‘.ulorseonld not b-«\e ;.',I\en the lea'-t help. 

■ ■ ■r‘:no, ii'iw V'boiral P(‘< de, who ooimnandoit a Pn m h frio.ite, which edl-iwed onr 
'<■ "'I np (lie livei, va-» heaid to fi:\\ . that no jieoplc in the wovlil conbl ha\e hrou^ht 
' llo't lip it. .ind ;<•! ilicoi down a^ain, but tin* Kn.'^lixli." 

-m; (lie idiii.iifc cDiiMsiin-riros ot‘ tiu* iinpro*''i'»n iinidi* tijoni tin* Chi- 
riiijiM-i- ii 'iy l)r, i{ AMiiild ho iiinni'-’-ihlc .»s ((• .iii|ii i|.atc ; hut tlnit it must 

' ! «■' ••Mml (MSI sc:sr(cl\ he (iiiiihiiu). 'rinil now Holds h;iM- daniuMl iinon 

'J be ‘liscn-hniii i* (jf losnu'.'inm* ntnl ilisj)! Ilinir of ori*iir. is most true; hut 
'■ ‘ h* Icuu' I'l loro tin-} i*;ni o|M*i*nti* jtny iuipoil.ini rlmuj^o in tin* iiiv(*toralo 

' • 'i'liis of (but pi'cidinr people. It i** to he hopiil tins opi*niii)is will havu 

. b- f'.r (’bri-Jluu inllneecex, hv whiids tin- pure spirit ot tin* (iosftel may 
'• '* '"ion into njiion-s biiliei to in;uces.sihle lo it.-i hlr^MMl lijflit ; ainl that 
’■ ! m.mun' ii, wbleli, in its woiM form, i>rovoketl tin* war, may Isavu Ixinn 

e.iMxelou*’ pi'cnir-or Mini hen^^l ol'llml. splnt ol'petna* ainl love wliieh 
’ • ■!’ ( liina iii#'ei! a eelesii-il empiiv*. I’lms wuiilil Ihi* aspirations of its 

• hi hi I < i. idied, ami his pare ami iioislo spirit (iin) its liiirin^st enjoy. 
’ ' i 'i(.m ;5:t> lioiioiir' or emoluments n*.sultiu<r lo liiiimelt, hut in the con- 
s.. , f I ijn. pro\i(!en(ial iiminuueut of .spiritual hlessiujrh to a popula* 

* I II il M'o e^e;l itiiw as the .sauds ofthi* M*a I’or multitude. 

‘II niU re.-i tlse < lirixji.in rea»ler to .mm* the rare whieh lliist^ood ami great 
" ‘ • : ibi'* ibix barnile'*'! [leople .'hould .'(ifler as little us po'^sililc of the luise- 
• o ar, wlide be did hi.s duty a- :i gidiaiit .soldier: — 

:i!.' viilm ’s ill fill! neiubbomliood of onr route wm* appanmtly dcsertwl by tlie 
Ji ll is; blit. ! ;nu iiappy (o ''Uy, in no one in^tains* was /i bou.se frilered on our line 
. ■ . ;iloin, w’liii'b no tr.ifc was left ihtokenin;^ a umvt'mcnt of irooiw through a hostile 

, I. . - I Indeed, with (be I \ci]ilii>n of ;i very few' killed in Imuse.s whefo the (.'hiimso iroope 

■ .1 '..t r fu; ’ liic pneidin.; d iv, I did not sye amid llie ftl.uu cun* individual who wa.s not 
! I'.i.' l . 1 * -I -ddiei- ; wliieli, a- tile pe.ixaiitrv \\eiv in many insfanoe.s inlenTiitigled with the 
iij.'itiv s ^o(*s far tti xii.iw the lorlaMr.ince and discrimination of our men, oven in the boat of 
piirsnit.'’- - */ f-i ktv. 

It atlhnU me rjrcat satisf.ietinn to perceive the unusual degree of confidcut’o manifestod 
by t‘ e people, it i.s true .'i gn-at proportion of the wcaltliii*al iniiabitants had left it ; but tho 
i! iddling classes and the great Isiilv of the shojiket pers reinuiruMi, and freely brought in poultry 
.iiid vi ip laMcp, so th'it 1 w’a-< enabled t«) give the troops a good |)ortion of these neceasary 
I ■anfort'*, after living for some tiim* on .s.flt provisions. 1 have done everything in my power 
ti» prove that the I'onfidenee was not mispUerd, and f am most hafjpy' to iwiy that the troopa, 
by Ibf-ir orderly and forbearing <-oiiduct in the midst oi' that pernioious liquor, shain-shee, 
with large siop'^ of which we arc surrounded, enndin ted theniM'lveH to my entire sat I.sfaet ion, 
.md I iv-nnlMrki'd tlic wdiole foree. w'iih its numerous followers, yestenlay morning, without 
a Miigle instance of inebriety. 

“ l lic only iiiinry done at Shj4nghai wa» by riiiiie’sc voblw-rM, who had commencwl their 
work of depredation before we ciiu nsl il. 1 i.ssiK-d a vuy strong edi< (, wliicli before we left 
I roiluced. in a gnat rnoi-snre, the dfsind iflu t ; and I was eriabkd to induce many of the 
more respet iable (’hiiu-se (o t.ike eliarge of large establishinents f princ i pally i»awnbn»kers'), 
(he proprietors of which had fil'd, with n pronihethcy would fnobet them frmn the rabble.'* — 
I espiitrfi fiuft'J Man'h ID. Sinapo. 

*‘ IJy jvn extensive, though !U'ce».sualy rapid, survey of the river, Sir WillLaru Parker lias 
nearly OitcerUuu^cl Uie practicability of moving on Loochoo by this route : but sui I coasider it 
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nil objrrt of the most vit il iii!iM»rtfinri> to riiicli tlu* of intcmctiun of tho imporial canal 
M’itli tho Yan|;-(-o-l<ian:^ : 1 'j oaily pnhaiblo, ami to take llio ^trol)^^ fortivi.-- assd important 
(ily ( I Ohm^; Ki.iii;;- 'h-i that part, \.-c have dooniiMl it rk^hi to ftn-e.tjo all ollmr 

oporarm)..-, hr lli'fi m':'i s.npi.MaMt nuo, oftcr which J shall ho :nixi<»iis at onco, to move on 
Maiikin. *11..' .so i inn.'.JUi.Iin^ positiniw in mir posto-^^kiii, .ih I h: loro ?tuto<l to \oiir lji,»rdship, 
bfdh I.oiu'hi>o and llaii.i^choo inust fall.” — Junf 2-1, Was:scun^, 

'i’oo iniicli pr.iisti o:jmn)t lio j'ivvn to tlio gallant Admiral Sir William Par- 
kor iia* tho and daring Avitli wliich In* ooudn(*t(‘d tho largo Ilo<‘t imdor his 
ooimnand ii|) and down tin* giv.it vivt*!* Yang-l.'a‘-kiang. 'riu* navigation and 
soiindiiigs of it won* (|niLo unknown to Inin whon ho ontorod its mouth; and the 
nohloman who wa.s so kimlasto lurni.sli the o\tjai-t in a former page assured the 
writer of tills j)a[)or, that wlieiiin iiseentn*, when* In* eoiild nol see land on either 
side, tile water was hut six iiet (l(‘(‘p. Of the aceidents whieli wc're to he guarded 
agaiiisl, and the <*oimtles<< dangi*rs wliieli preseiiied tln insidves, any one of which 
iniglit have ('onipronii*'< tl the safety of tin* whole force, lln; reader should have 
been pivsi-nt to i'onn the h ast idi a ; as well as of the Algilanee, the promptitude, 
the enterprise, ancl the delermiiiation hy ivlueh they wiot; surmounted. 

iVll our general s plans were laltl .m» .is to s<*emv speedv and decisive, \ietory. 
And Ills great siroke, n.iniely, that of proceeding np the ri\er to the point where 
it was iiileiveeied In the imperial e.mal, and taking pos.ses-'ion of the gri*at cily, 

( 'liiug-kiang-foo, hy which he pl.UMsl his thunih, ii< it were, njion the throat of 
the Kmjiire, was hnt an anti* ipafioii of (he iiistrnelions sent out to him hy his 
illnstrions ma<ler in tlu! art of war. ami must lia\e speedily eiiahled him to dic- 
tate peace upon any terms. Ily the advaiiei* upon Nhmkiii, he nnule a'Miranec 
doidily sure ; hy his arrangements liefore, that eity he mmie il nianifi si that lie 
was )>repared for ml extremities, and tiial nothing eoiild witlistand the eomhi- 
nations oi' skill and of hra\ery hy wliieli (he assault would he made, lint tho 
vead<*r >honlil know (he man, his gi'iitlem*.-'^, Ins goodm'ss, his humanity, his 
liovror at (he sheilding of Immnn hltnal, to imderstaml the salislactiou whieh ho 
felt wlien he learned llkit term.- >vi*re Heeoded toon thi^giiart ot'lhe tjhinese. 
anthoritic", whieh would put ;iii end to tin* war. lie laid wiine* (d the ilr(*ail 
fill slaughter and suicides which tin* Chinese had inliicti'd upon themselvi's and 
iijion e.icli oilier at ( hing kiang-foo; anti we xorily hello t* he. rejoie* '! more to he 
spared a second con1(*mplalion of such horrors 1 1 lan he iiid in hi.-« ‘p*' afe.-t \ietor\. 

We cannot alVord space to ei)t(*r into the pariieidars ofllie ti’eity which w.is 
eonelnded. 'rim Chiue.se agreed lo jiay, in fmr iiHlalmciil Iwenly-oiu* million 
of dollars; and upon the payment of the f!r<t iii^t.dimmt the troops were witlu 
<lrawn and ISir Ilngh (/oiigh returned lo India. 

Nor was it to .'i lied of roses the llem*ral w.is called, upon resirming his eom- 
inaiid. Wr C'harles Nai»ier hail jn*'l added liu* kini»dom of Seimk' to the (Com- 
pany’s territories, hy a seriesof vietories im}i*iralli‘letl {’or sueee-.^and daring In the 
annals of British warl'an* ; and those who re.id thj .dgns of the tiines aright, saw 
elearly that, dangers from the ruiijanh impended, aliho’igli (he elim.l in that <li- 
rt'ctioii was yet seareely hirg«*r than a man s hand. 

On the, 1 1th of August, hS4;l, Sir Hugh wm'^ inve>leil with the eleef command 
in India.. lie was soon again in the deld. Of the causes which led to the Ma- 
liarutta war W'O cannot now .sp<*ak at length, and mn.-t ivfe.r the reader to the, 
general history of India ; hnt of tho pronnuitude, ileclVmu, and energy with whieh 
the exigencies of the war wen- met, .ir.d the .-irategy hy whicli tlie enemy was 
»ubdiu*(I, the following ext ract froin a gene!*al order, issued after the great vic- 
tories of Muharaglij)Oor a.. I Pindar, hy the governor-general, speaks in terms 
by no means doubtful : — 

“ Til#* govt-rnor-gonpr/i cordially congratulates his Kxcolloiny, the o«»nm\an«kT-in-chiefi 
upon the .success of lii*. ahlo combinatiou, by which two victorio.s were obtaiiunl eii lUo same 
day ; and the, two wmga of die nriny, procmling from distant point-s, have now been united 
under the walls of Guialifv. ’ 

Of the gener.'d feattm*.s of this well-contest<*d and most hhiody action, let tho 
following I'xtraet from Sir Hugh’s despatch, describing it to the go vi*r nor- gouo- 
ral, suffice ; — 

“ Your liOrdship must have witiie.s.sp<l, with the same jiride and pleasure that I diil, the 
WUUant advouco of the^e coUmms under their respeoUve loaders; the Kuruix'au and native 
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coMicrs apiKAi'ing omulons to imivo Ih. ir loyilty nn-1 vofinn. Ami Iwn' I must tl.i jii>ti.v 
t«* the pillaiitry ul' thJr ^^Ko r«*. oivi •; rhc >hovk. llitir ^uus 

swero execution a > wo iuhjiuc'*u' ' 'ii nothing eouM witlii^tantl the of iJi'ituili 
soMiti-s. 

“ Her Maje-iyV .J:)thfoof, wnh tluir AceiMonicil <l.j«h, ably ‘supporfetl by tho.><»th re{>inKnt 
of native iuf.iMtty, druv** tin* < iioniy fruiii tlo-ir i:nu» in ti»vj \ill.ifie, bayonoltini^ the j.;nuJUTS 
at tin ir jio-sT.*-. life a • .tHl san..rniiiarv cunilict enstucil ; the Maliaratiii ircmpsy alW tlis- 
v)rAVi;ini; their v.j;U' !■ -hK*l\'<, b-u'jlit, ^wunl in liaiul, Avitli tlio oetinniiuvi c«»uray;<*. 

“Hein ra! Val!,.int’jj wth cqcal i;nliu-^ia.siit, ((»i»k Maliara^hpooi* in revvr-sp, un«l 

twonly -< !;.chL ;^^ms wire by thU coiniiinod movenirnf ; .so ili^perjito wa.s their resis- 

tance, lijatvtiy few mirrs of the very pi>sition e'«edpi (l. Piirin;' iln.-e. 

ep.’r.uioiis, lhi^.,a'ii' i I^coll wan opj.ii-'ed by a body of tl»e enemy’s cav.ilry on Ibe e\tr'-me lefi, 
ajnl Ilia'! • hi*ne* well execnti-d cliar^e'' with the lOlb iJavalry, rno.^t ably .-opporied 

by C.iplain tiiMiil’s tri>op of artillery and Itli Ijamvis, capliiiini^bomi' muhsi and tuivin^ 
two nlaiidard.^, then tliie.nenmj' the rii^ht (lank of the enemy. ’ 

'I’li il, an nnixors.al oonsplraev was at that tiim* in ]»ri»«fn'N«i lliiDnolnnit Ibe 
wliolc t»r Hiiti^ii livlia. ainl llial llnnisimls arnl t<‘ns itt tlnuK.nnU wen* prejiariiior 
to take ;ul\antao<* iil’any aia-iilcnt.s or n*vt*rM**< wliicb nn^lil (‘nabln lln iii io throw 
(dl'a hati-l yoke, wa^ imt inoiv than have hnon cxia'etodt when tin' <lisa>- 

troiis iniM'Iiain i s ot’thr* «'ain|>aion in Atlohanistan had tin- rharin of 

ln\in. .i/i!lty. Tin* occupation of Senna* w’.is provocative ahno-t as nmeli 
ol‘ Indian. il'MiU ;i' i>i‘tei*ror j and the di.sonleieil •*t:i!o ol’ tin* Ihnij inh, in wliicli .i 
inililaiy ton e l\!i. I exUted, wlii<*h had (h'i n traiiuMl ainl di.seipliiicd ninier that 
coinponiid ci' the 1(»\ ami the lion, ohl llnnjei i Sln;ih, lliivaler.ed micIi distnrh- 
.'Uice as w^l^ hill too Hlv<*ly to mil tin* onr inlertlTeiiei*, and finis ombroll iis in 
ln».''(Ilitle- ul‘ »\!im*Ii our (‘iicinios on all eides ini'jilil takt* .nlvaM.tp*. \Vn hiivi* no 
doubt wiialeMT ibat (lie .sj'nniin;; blow wbii li the most i’orinni.dde of onr advi i - 
saiies within lin* limit.s of I’ritish India received :d. Mahsn.iehpotn-, ycpvess.i;d a 
risin;.r 'pirii of liemri'etion lliroiiohoiit tin* whole, of our territories, picveiitcd ii 
tlire,ilcia*d Iiivasi<i.i on tin* p.irt of Akl'..ir Khan and thi‘ tribe- of Airaliani>(aii, 
and jiavc pan i to the. pioct*e<liiris both in the ihinjaub and Si indi*. wliicli, had 
wc been defc.de ! in llid ;;»’e:it b;itlii‘, ini'ilit lia\e led Io tile, hr-s of !trili.*-li India. 

Hnt the eonri oi dincUT' did ind \ii*\v nj.-dti*!-' in this lijibl. Tbe\ looked at 
tin* I esi. oI‘i1m* war lliron^ih one end td'die lelcs.*oj»e, while tiny sU\ only lln‘»m;£b 
the oilier the daiijiei.s wiiich il a\er\*d ; and ll'ei li.al re. onr e, |‘or ila* lirst lime 
.since tlic\ Were a eom[»any, to tin* e\traf»rdni.iiy me.i-nr.* of reeallina l-ord 
Kllenhoroii;.*!!, ii're.-ip.‘< (i \cly of tin* wishc'* of lii.s Maje.sU ’s nmeid , b\ vvimm 

his hi-h Jin rils were appj‘i*el. ’ted, and wlio wei*" only rceom ile*! to this eilraor- 
ilin.irv Jiet of j)owcr ny their ad.option of^M■ lleiny lianlinoe, wlio had laeii 
selceli'd by ibe illnslrlons Duke as the \erv fittest niau to snp.ply li:.s place, and 
who, to tin* proiiiplitinh* and deleriuinaiion wliieli the oceasion reipiiii'd, united 
a prndi'in e and c.intioii wliicb would render him w.'iry ofe\en tin* appearance of 
any olh*nsi\c, mca.'iin's which iiiiaht wantonly emliroil ii.s with any otTlie native 
powt*r.s', 

ill*, therefon*. AviK-n he entered upon hi.s lii^h oliiee, had a iwo-lbld duty to 
peWi>nu : h^? h id to watch the moveiiKMit.s and delect tin* d»*'ijriis ot'an inddioinj 
enemy, whili* yet he did not alarm the fear.- of the over-eircnm.spei t director.s. 
Jlohadto e.sehew' the reproaeli of provoking Avar I'rom ambitions desire.^ ol' terri- 
torial aggrandisement, Avliile yet lie had to hold himself |»nij)ared to r pid huJjti- 
lities, Avheiiever the “ Ine lec>nuiii Aincia ivciisantum " might .stimulate ihe nuiivo 
pOAvers to tliroAV oil' their di>gui«e, and aj>pear inarms as the a-s^-rtors of the 
national independence. ib»w he jMTfliriued llie.se urdiions dulic'"., liidory aa’iII 
tell; and how he av.i.s M'eonded in their perform.oico by the .siilyi cl of tlii.s sketch, 
it i.s iiOAv oiir duly to lay licfore our jAMder*'. 

AftiT a seiie.s of horrid bul' iierles, i.tirivabed for ruthless and .siuiguiriary lilro- 
city, Hi erah SinLdi gr;isj)ed th * dominion of the run j. mb, and for a s'ia>oii at- 
tai'hed to hiiu.-elf tlie restless and turbulent Sikh sol licry, by me, ms of the trea- 
sures Avhieh ho Hmnd at Lahore, J>ut the'^e eould nol last always; and he .M)on 
found that he should lose hK innuerne oxer them if he did not, in tin* hope of 
more extensive phimlcr, ilirect their attention to tiuvigii obji'eH. Jli.s claim wa.s 
founded upon that of a iiiiuor, of whom he assuined the ‘»nardian hip, ;iveiTiiig 
that ill him Ava*^ Ac ted lla; riaht of '^ncc»*s.'i«'n ; whbh light wa* cfi. pnii d by hi-. 
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Uiiclf, riholab .Sinfrb, Avlio, M-ttinir iip flnolhor puppot as tlic son of 

claiiiUMl in liis nann* aiitlMn-iiy aiul (loiinni(»n It i' uln'ions that, in a 
sn (■irf*mn>taPr(Ml, inioht must always ])ivvail o\t.*r rijiht ; ami it ina^'’ 
casilv i)i* unflrr''tnMiMliat ni-itluT of tln*M; Impctnl ffiii'lldatcs fur cinpiro ri'lkMl 
so nmrh njnm tin* \al\«ii(\ as llm I’orct* (jf arms b) which tiny 

Iw aSNTllMl. 

Thr jn’csiMit ciisis I^nni Klhmlxa-omjh had loiijj; f(>roM‘i*n ; ami liis opinion w’a^, 

I hat until thr Pnnjanb was at onr comph*t«* (iispo.sal, tlion' could hv no socnrity 
i\)r the trampiil posM'Ssion of our more southern and eastern dependeneios. How 
far liis jud^imenl would h;’\e led him to aiitieipati* a;j:‘j[ression on the part of the 
»SiKhs, w«* are not authorised to h.i\ ; but, undouble<llv, witli his temperament 
and his vi-ry de<‘idul vii*\vs, he was ver\ litih* likely to y/ive the. enemy an oppor- 
tunity «»f takiiie: the initiative wdth advanta'ce. Nor ho tin* new };:overii(»r-j^ene- 
ral. lie knew that he wa-^ pl-ie«*d in his present position for tin* purpose ot' 
<>iiardin;f a^'ainsl the snppo^eil raslmess • fhi-s pre.ieee'-.Mn* ; lie km’w' llie onlery 
to which he should be e\j)(».'ed, if, from ;:n\ tiling diort of actual iieee.vaiy, lu‘ 
embroiled the eompaii) in amither war; and lie was, tliereforo, eantioiis, nottiuly 
in avoiditiji' all interliu’enee between the eontemliiej: parlies in the Ihinjaub, Imt 
even in kee])iiiii .iny formitlable deuion-iraiion oflin-ee 14)011 their t'ronlier, whirh 
ini^^ht excite their jealousy or provok** their resentment. It was tlierefore that 
Sir Ilii;j[h Ijloii^'li, who liad b(‘en on a tour of inspection in the northern pro- 
viii<*e*j, rec(‘ived sja-eial ilin clions to aiistain from vidtiiijx i^oodwinah and Fo- 
roze])on‘. 

'I’lu‘ rejuh*r will, we tliiuk, admit, that by proeeedin;Xs smdi as tluMe tlu' most 
timid of the ilireelors ♦•ouhl not be ollemh’d. ,Sir Henry knew the risk he ran ; 
but he knew also (hm any preeipilam*} on his pari, while it lonld m»t seriou.sjy 
diminish that risk, would e\)u)se him to imputations, both at houn^ and abroad, 
whieh mijilit jiive the enemy a still ^ii'aler ;nKanla;^e. And he relied, with a. 
justifiable eontiihaiee, upon :iir Hiiirh ( loiiirli, and the troops under his eommaml. 

'rile Jieamst position.s of onr arm) \\<‘re at rmliallah, 150 miles from I'eroze- 
pore, whieh, by li smhieii and im[)rovoked invasion ol' tlu* Sikh army ironi the 
other shle of the Snfh'j, on the elexeiith of December, I H 4 .), was inve^led 
a force of 108 jj;niis, and an arm) of tiliy thousand men, disposed with a vit‘\Y to 
the inlereeption tif any llrltish force wliieh ini^jlit bi* sent to its relh*f. On the 
same day, oiir troops beiraii, by r.ipid niarelu^'i, to ad\an(‘(' to.\ard^ lln' M‘at of 
W'ar. 'I In* eiietii) had taken up an (‘ntriMieiasi positional th.* villam* of Ker(«ze- 
shah, about t<*u miles in ad\.iiu'e of rero/t^pore, and alioul tlu‘ same di'-la nee from 
th<‘ vilhiii*; of Moodkei'. On the 18th, onr troops readu d the laltio*, and, on tin; 
loeiiinn; of ihes'iiiu' da) , repiils<‘fl an att;u k of tln*Sikh arm), and eapliiOMl seven- 
teen _i![ims. On tlu* 2 Isl, tlie army nioxed on Ferozepori*, wliere it was formed into 
orih'r of battle by the I'ommander in-eliief, who attacked the enem\ 's enlreiiehed 
esunp, “ and on tliat eveninji, and tlu* followiiiji moniinj!:» captured seventy jiieees 
of artillery, takini: ]>osscsslon of the enmny's camp, with larife rpianlities of 
ammunition and warlike stores.”* 

lI[ion these siLnial and brilliant siiceesHCv, du* Sikh army retreatisl (o the other 
side of tlie Sutlej, wliilc W'c took np our p»\siiion between the ford'? of lliat 
river and Ferozepmv. 

In the battle of Aloodkee, foiii*hT b) iro-,ps famishinjr aud exhausteil, Sir Robert 
Side and Sir, John ADCnskil) wei-e killed ; a lieaw jn*ieo e\<*n for such a vietory. 

We cannot do more than rei(*r to Sir Ham Smith's briliiant vietoiy at Ali- 
wal, whieh so materially e-aariluitial to forward the views of the }j;overiior-<rene- 
ral and the einumander le-ehief, ami tlie details of whieh an*, we are persnavled, 
fresh in the minds of ’'io.st of c/ur waders. 

Of thehjittlo ofS,d)raon, wheiv. the enemy was dislodged fr«)in his last .stroiig- 
hohl on the iiritisli side of the Siulej, tho governor-general thus speaks : ^ 

“ The governor-general most cortlitilly congratulates the coiiimraidvr-in- chief, and the 
British army, on their e xploit, otw of the mtnnt darintj ever arhirved^ by wliich, in open day, 
a triple lino of breastworks, daiikud by formidable redoubts, bristling with artilleiy, maime<i 


Lord Hordiiige's despatch. 
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I'y thiity-two rpf^iilrtr rf\''imeiits of iiifanti y, i c.'iiriul l»y iIm' fn\'<‘suiuKr liU 

ICxrelloiK-y’s couiniaiiil.'’ 

“ TIk' j;t)vornor.:;on*'ral th<» oomnun<UT'iii*c1ii«'f on the iinpovtant 

resnlts obtaino(i hv thi^ oii’ni-irabl" m vi'innir. Thr .".ow nh>i-fj:«!mTnI, ia tin* ntimv of (In? 
pivorn.iu-nt nnil lli.- {hmiJ)!.* t j* Ip .m, oltJ r- ti> hih K\c\'1!i*im y, tin* i'oinm;Mul<T-in-i lii*-!', iitol 
to tia* iron* ral < llin !■.«, ,»n-i a!’ tij«; oHii an.l thr :roc*|>> miili-r iiis 

Hiui InairtiUl a«‘kni>M !■ lii .■!ml lor flsi* " to \ si.jy<* ju-n- rmfil,'* 

oTi*at vi‘ lory iou lo »!>'• t'oin])ift<* mill of the Sikh f'oivo'S, tlu* rro>sinjx of 
tlia Sut!,‘j In our troojis, oiol tho p-Mi-i* uliloh \m i\on‘ oiinhh'il to ilictato hi*f«»ri* 
tho'! ^‘.Mpiral i>1‘ liaharo i :m 1 in v.hU-h, if \\o ilitl imi .4u>w oiir jiulomoat, w»* vory 
'tvikirioily i ^iiu-oi! tiiir itioiii>r:iLiou. 

It i*^, \\v ihiak, abmalniifly lajuiiti-M, th.ii tJu* linti>!i prarliM il hn]u‘ai\ni«M* (In* 
f.NtKMiK*, ]»«*foiv tln'\ h.al na-oiirx* to la^'•lilili»•^ : m* motiM*** ttf itiuliitioii 

I'.ta lu* ullt*;»o 1 a;iaiii.’'t Ihrm fur an iiivasiitn of tlu* Sikh t» rnl»»ry ; tm«l that tln-y 
ai'taaliN A\.iil( il to 1 h* imaili'il thoiaM-hi-v, hi-fi.n* t!n*v won* up to n*pi‘l 

u \N.Mu(nn Mini Jiio^t uupro\oko(( attack of tlo* (ikmiis. Mow \\i\> tana' to pa>s, 
l)\ whirh. in ilu* opinion of inaiis . our Iiniiau oaij-iro wa^ l■n^u'.rolnis^•(!, is ti 
«jiu‘'(iou that courorns tin; <xo\<Tnor-|'t*iit‘iMl imali mom than lla* snbjcrt of 
IhiN *-krlr|i, M ho v»a.'« mao^>arily ^ulxmlipato to the .'Ujinaia* aiithoiii'y. anil roiihl 
onlv a<*i arrordiu}' l.o onh is. But, in jud'^ino Sir llrnry I lanlin;.>i*\ polir\, wo 
l annot (Iom», r.ith tairuoss to him, without ^•ou^i^lt*l inij tho M*rv peculiar position 
in whirh la- \va*i placiMl. Mi* oaiiu* out a^ tlu* >U(‘i*i's-or of oiu* who wju witli- 
drawn from till' «^o\(‘ruuii'nt hia'aiisi* of <i ^n'«ptHti‘•i prcdilcciioii for military 
a« ljii \i*iiu*nt, l»y which additional tmitoi} iiii^ht. ho acquirotl. W'iiilo, thorc- 
ioii*, he was ohli;iod to watth tlu* i*iu my w'ith om: <*yc, ho was ooiislraiucd lo 
koop tlu* other fixed iijxm tlu* ludia Board at home, and take no ^ti‘p which 
would jj;ivi‘ his master" in Leaileuliali.strei't roasou to "Us[»<*ot that he, too, wais 
aeluati*<l 1>} iuoliv<*s of amhitloii. Xherefa-e it was that om* I roop*< wore kopt so 
far from tlie fmiitior, and that the<‘iiemy, fiiulinijf the Siilhj umjeiended, Imrsti 
across with such ox'rwlielmiiijy force, and ohiaiuod those temporary sueecssurf 
whirli spread a inomenlarv panic tlirou;»liout the whole of British Imlia. 

But not. ill vain <iid lie roly upon tlu* vigour of that arm which was commanded 
1»> Mough. When the ori-is came, and the brave old Hildier folt himself at 
liberty to act, everv eiiergv was siiminoiied to lIu* ooulllct. With o\haiisl(»<l 
troops, not numbermg oiu* halfot’the eiiomv , fro-h, vigorous, ably eommandi.-d, 
and tliislieil by success; he not only o]i|) 0 .seil a hairier lo their further proai*ess, 
but, ui a si'iios oi*a<*tiou.s, ilislodged them from llieir si rouLdiolds, and drove tlu*m 
in rout ami confu"ion into their ow n teintories again ; — territories whic^fc im loci 1, 
lhe> eouhi no longer <idl their own, as they w<*re soon to be at the luere^Vof »*on- 
quorors, who were to dicl.ite terms of pea<-e under tin* walls of their eapilal. 

In tlu; battles on tlu* Sutlej, our lo‘<'4i*s were great ; l>ul, eimsidering the eir- 
eumstanecs in which we engaged, not greater than should have b(*en expecteil. 
The vii’tories wt*re sueh as nothing but skill and bravery the must consummate, 
could have achieved, and they were imiispeii.-able for the seeiirity of British 
India. 

In tlu‘ several actions when* he connnaiided, (iough was ever in tlu; tliiekixst 
of the light. Ills presence was aelually lu ces-ary to ehei*r ami r(*;issurc his 
men ; luuj vvlieiiover they <-aiiglit a glimjisc* of his Iieamiiig eonmeuiiuee, ami 
witnessed his gallant be.ariii'j, a** he roile along the ranks, or aniiuated the. 
charges, they felt i’DiithJenl ol victory. But it was not in the held iildne, or 
under the (ire of the eiu'iny, that their hearts kiiulleil to this gallant sol- 
dier. Ill the hosjiitals, wlu;n, after the actions, he vidted the w'oimded, and wrt.s 
surrounded by the ilead ami dying, his demeanour w.is such as to touch their 
hearts with a warmer sentiment of h»ve and admiration than they lelt for him 
even in his hour of victoiy. “ 'fhe man to-day )^'h«> sheds his bfiu>d with me, 
shall be my brother, " was the lieling which he evimx;d, as he talked kindly ami 
encouragingly to tlu* poor soldier on his bed of pain ; and the cheek became 
flushed with pri<le. and gratitude, and the eye kindled with enthusiasm, as the 
wounded man rc'spoiided to bis kind iiupiiries, and listened, with .a feverish 
transport, to “ the got)d account which hegav’e of the enemy.’* Nor wiw he want- 
ing, on proper occasions, to drm> those words of comfort by which a Christian 
hope became triump^nt over sunering, and the soldier’s death, in a good cause, 
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but t1i<* t«» n iirnnortMlify, lint. yvr. mn*<t snfli r ono wlio aM(‘n<I- 

ed liiia ollicially on tlu x*. ooca:.j(»ii.s U» give bis own illlpr(*^sions of wlmt imssed 
Ixjforo hU 

Lord (jougb |io.*.-c>s<*s in a v< ry ciniiiciit. dcgroi* l!i<* oiib'uliUcd to ren- 

der him a jxijml.u- milltaiT fommandor. Jlis tall, liobh? figure, Jil.s gallant bear- 
ing, his kind and in.diinaling hme ofvoiei*, raey oflheland which gave him 
birth, Ilii‘ iin])ctii'>ns da>h of his t<‘in})cranien», all conspire to inv(*''t. liini with au 
in-csihlible ibanu in the c.yc of tlu* soldu*)*. The writer of ihis ha*' had the honour 
of serwng nndcT him during the very eventful and eritical campaign of lS45-4(> 
in Jmlia, and had fivjjiuml ojiporl unities of ol)ser\iug his characler. Of hi.s mi- 
litury skill he will not jn’cMime to otfer an opinuei, leaving that to more compe.- 
tent judge.s; but lu- can l>car his most strennons testimony to the hiimanit), kind- 
nc'-.-^, and noble nature of the hero of the Sutlej. Xever 'will the writer forget 
the. seem* which wa.s inv-Maited in Kerozepnreafier the bloo<ly battles of iMoodkee 
and I'Vnwdiah. 'I'he entire range of the barracks in that cantonment wen* 
crowded with the womnled, many himdi*i*d, in niimhi***. Ih-atli \va> busy tin -re 
. — many of the womul.'s being of a 4*h.ira»‘ier to pr« ( liide all Irnpe of recovery. In 
the. immetliate \ieiniiy ot'tlie liospit ds were lines of tents ajn»ropriati‘<l to the. 
wounded oflicers. Jl was part of Lord (lough’s «luty to \irat thc-e r«-treats of 
stdTering and pain, and certainlyao oiuicoid<l perform the otlice with eHecf.. 
Jle, did not ili-M-harge the <liit v as if it AVcM'e merely a rontim*, f»>nnid ai-l, ineinnbent 
n]>on him in his eapacity of eoniinamler-in-ehief. Ia»ril (lough evidently felt it 
to b(‘ a lahour of love, and wmit through it aecordingl\. A* Iw- parsed si imly 
tiirongh tlie imimaiso i><)nMcks (now converted into lio.^jiitals, wiin.^e atnio,]>hero 
was Ijiinted with woe and anguidi), tlu* eyt*, of the poor wounded, and too often 
d\ing ‘•oldier, lirighlemal up when he recogniM i! his beloved chief — ‘ Ttpiwri’rfj 
Jtw' (hi*^ W(‘lldvno\MWNoa//nVyae/ in India). Forevnvono he luuLa kind wont 
of eomlolenc.' and «*neouvcgenu'nt. d'o one ]m>oi* tl 1 !ow’, who h id su.'-tained a. 
most, awful haeking at the Icum!'' of Siklv^, hasing upon lii*' p<‘i on >ome nim* or 
ten sabre winiiuK, la said, ‘ My tiin* ii'llow', you h.i\(* goi as nmeh as ought to 
siillie<' liall’-a-d<j/<‘n men. Xever miml, we arc going to <'ro-'s tin* rlvei\ aud 
we’ll jiay them olf for this. I liope you will lie ai»l<* to eouu* with u.*.’ d'lu* pJK»r 
fellow,:; serg<Mnt oi'tlie jLr.llaul , iu\ imable oOtli Ib'giua !il (:i naps which sulK red 
mori‘ thau any other in the bairles on llic Sutk-j, h.aving ftU-’raimal a lo-'*' in kille(l 
and wounded of upwards oi’tUtO mon, exelii.d\e of about diirty othn-r •) smiled witii 
pkaisun; at thus being s<i coivliaily ;iddivssrd b\ tin* eonmiaMder-ln-ehief, :ind (‘x- 
jiressed ^ hope that h(‘ would hhui be up :indat them .igain. 'riitU hope was never 
rcafned.^u :i lew day-^ he sh ])! Miie deep chat ka(>\*s no \\:ikliig;.’ I>y acN sm-h :is 
these — by bis luimist.ikeable goodualure aud kimbu-'.s of lie:irt — L«a*(l ( lough was 
almost iiloll.^ed by the llrllidi si»ldi<*r. M’ith the S« po\s he wjc' \ ajually :iu object of 
veneration and aU'eetion. 'fla* writer w;n, nolwItii>lMinling the scene of snilerir.g 
around, nun h amn.-ed with an immlent which txeunvd a^ ihi; field-liospital atUc 
the battle of Sobratm. Lord < lOugh as iHiial wa.'. tliei-e, comforting and eiieou- 
niging. A ]K)or Seooy, who had been slmt through tin* nioiUh, aud in cou.se- 
quenn* almost, unable to articulate, Mgnilied by ge‘-tnre tiial. he wi.-hed to convey 
some w’ish to Lord (lon^h. His lordshiji a^mroaehing wished to know what lui 
could do for him. Most indistinctly amhvith thick, almost imiutelligibUi utterance, 
tlwi Sepoy oiuleavoured to express a hope that he would n'ceive ;i medal for his 
servigL's. Ilia lordship, in the kindest ami most cordial man tuT, :issm'ed him that 
he should most certainly be de<’orated lor bis gallant annluet. Many acts, evinc- 
ing tlm humane, ki"tt, and generous heart of Lord (iough could be easily ;id- 
diice.J. A more universally iKdoved, or in every sense j>opular commander-in- 
ebief, never led on a British army to victory. It was impos.siblo it could be 
otherwLe. Voremost in evmy finger, lie never snared himself ; wherever the 
fin^ was hottest-— .whei’O tleatbftpuigiicd most supivmely — when; the enemy’s guns 
levelled dcslructi«m w ith most faithful ami unerring ctiect — ^where British soldiers 
fell in tluckost umnbiu’s— there was ^Tipporaiy Joe,* guiding the movements of 
a devote<l amt an ever victorious, because an iavineible anny.” 

The Punjaub was mwv onr own. Peeragi‘S to Sir Henry Ifanlingo and Sir 
Hugh Oou|.d», and tin ‘ thunks <»f both IIoust*s of Parliament, were the rewanls 
ttf the imblf «l;inng by w’'i‘ch our Indian lerntorie.s wen* secnivd, as w'c thought 
I crmaiiouib . a ; um-. 1 da* iiiddion** attack.' of a tivatlu rous enemy. The terms 
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conceded to the conquered, wbih* they viiHhcnt.;ti our supivmacy, proved our 
inodcration, and that, pi'ovidcd tranquHlity >\as obt^iined, and oiir frontier t-nec- 
tivel/ guarded, our sway would be merely nouiinn], and tlie native authorities 
might remain in the actual poss*‘>t»iou of a country* of which thevhml proved 
themselves unw'orthy, but whn h tliey might now govern on princmfcs of wisdom 
and equity, having felt o»u power, and the fruitlessness of contending nciinst it. 

But the lesson was in vain. Seurindy had Lowl Hardinge vaeaUni Ids lugh 
ofliec, when symptoms munpiivocat a])peared that the Sikhs wonld again attempt 
tlic overthroTiv ot Bi'ltish power ; and he had scarcely reachetl England, when he 
leani(;d that his old eotupaiuon in arms liad beiin again called into the held, and 
tJiat a new scries of \i<*t<»ries over ovenvhehning iiumlxa's of bravo men, most ably 
oflleered, was neet‘ss.'iry to subjugaU' the rel)c‘llious spirit whieix again began to 
actuate and agitato the iniiids of onr Indian Mibjocts. 

Of the actions fought by (iough on tlw* renewal of hostilities, we have 
not space to write at larg<s and wc must leave, the details of ihosi' sidendid 
aehieyomcuts of our great general to the analysis and the criticism of tlie military 
historian. 

Of tlie battle of Chillianwallah, the plan of which, W'o are told, obiaincMi the 
njiproval and won llie admiration of his Grmi^ the Duke of Wellington, wo shall 
only observe, that it was fought undt;r circuinstanees in wliieh it could not l)o 
avoided, and that, ifaecuh'iits ticcurreti wliich marred its jHjrfect siicwss, they 
were such as c*ould not be foreseen, nor could any .‘Strategy nave provided against 
them. Had lime been allbnled, Lord (lough might have mameuvesred so as to 
draw the* Sikhs frfun their v<*ry strong |Hisition, and give lliem battle upon inon? 
favourable ground. But, as the reudtir will sec, he had good I'cason to believe, 
that if he did not at oime heat the eauMiiy in his trout, he would havt*, to contend 
against him, augiuenb‘d jirodigiuusly by the fona* under Chuttcr Singh, which, 
Mtb*r tlM^ fall of Atlock, on the Indus, wus coming from the west, and the 
jum tion of wiiich with Shore Singh’.s army might be hourly ex|H5eted. Amouiont, 
Iherefore, was not to be lost. 

The following we extract from Lortl Gouglfs despatch after the battle, dated 

Camp of Chiflianwalltthf Janmtr^ IG, 1849. 

Major l^Iackeson, your Tiordship’a p\>litical agent with my camp, communicated to me, 
on the lOih inst., llio Vall of Attock, and tiio advance of Sirdar (llhutter Hingli in order to 
conccutralo liia force wilh the army in my front under Shore Singh, already amounting to 
from 30,U00 to 40,000 men, witii sixty-two guns ; concluding his letter thus ; ‘ 1 woidd 
urge, in the event of your lordship Uiiding yoiirseir strong enough, with tlio army under your 
cuinrannd, to strike an ofTcctual blow at the enemy in our front ; tliat blow should bo struck 
with the lcd.st txissible delay.’ Concurring entirely with Major Alackcson, and feeling that 
I was perfectly coin|ietcnt eireotually to overthrow Sliere. Singh's army, I movwl from Loah 
Tilibliah, at daylight on the Tith, to Dingco, about twelve miles. Having learned fnun my 
spies, and from other sources of information, that Shore Singh still held, with his right, the 
village of Luckiie Wallah, with his left at Russoul on tho Jheluni, strongly occupying the 
southern extremity of a low range of difficult hills, intersected by ravines, which extend 
nearly to that village, 1 made my arrangements accoi^ingly that evening, and communicated 
them to the commanders of the several divisions ; but to insure correct information as to tho 
nature of the countiy^, which I believe to be excessively difficult, and ill adapted to the ad- 
vances of a regular army, 1 determined npon moving to this village, with a view to recon- 
noitre. On the morning of the 18th the force advanced.” 

In the following he describes the accident and the disaster which made his 
success short of wliat he confidently expected 

This lost (the right) brigade, I am informed, mistook, for tho signal to nLve in double- 
quick time, the action of tbeir bravo leaders, Brigadier Pennycuick and Lieut.-Colonfi1 Brooke 
(two officers not surpassed for sound judgment and mlliUry daring in this or any other 
army), who waved their swords over their heads as they cheered on their gallant ooinradea. 
This unhappy mistake led to the Earopeaii outstrippiug the native corp& which could not 
keep pace, and arriving, completety blown, at a belt of thicker jungle, Where they got into 
some confusion, and Colonel Brooke, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy’s guns. 
At this moment a large body of infantry, whirii supported their guns, opened npon them so 
destructive a fire, that tbe brigade was (breed to retire, having lost their gallant and lamented 
leader, Brigadier Peimycuick, and the three oilier dekl officers of the 24th, before it gave 
wajr •, the native regiiLent, when it came up, also sufieting soverely. 
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** The riglit brigade of cavalns under TJrigatlier Tope, was not, I regret to say, so suwsesa- 
ful. Either by some order, or niisapprcheiision of an order, they got into much confusion, 
hampered the line brigade of ln>rse artillery, which, while getting into action against a i>ody 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon tliern, had tlieir horses separated from 
their guns "hy the false movements of our cavalry, and, notwithstanding the heroic conduct 
of the gunners, four of whose guns were disabled to an extent which rendered their witlidraw- 
al at the moment impossible. The moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re- 
formed, a few rounds put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion. 

** Aitiiough the enemy, who dcfendeil not only his gun.s, but his position, with dcs^ieration, 
was driven, in much confusion, and with licavy loss, from every part of tlie field, and the 
greater part of Ida field-artillery was actually captured, the march of the brigades to their 
fianks to repel parties that had ralliod, and the want of numbers, and consequent support to 
our right flank, aided by the cover of the Jungle, and tlic close of the day, enabled liim, upon 
our further advance in pursuit, to retuni, and carry off unobserved the greater portion of the 
guns thus gallantly captured. 

“The victory was complete as to the total overthrow of the enemy ; and his sense of utter 
discomfiture and defeat will, I trust, soon be made apparent, unless, indeed, tho rumours pre- 
valent this day, of his having been jtniied by Ciinttor Singh, prove correvi.” 

Snell was tho biiltlo of C'diilliauwallah — a battle which, thonsch acoldonts 
fnistratt'd the complete success, siwceccled in the groat object aiiucd al, iluit 
of giving a sonoiis check to the ciU'my, aiul obtaining lime for taking such cfTec- 
tual measures as might euablc our grtait cominamlcr to annihilate his pow'er, lint 
when the nows reached Kngliind, never was ii military chief so grossly run at, nr 
fio foully slandered. ^.Ihe T\me& was the fiifst to storm against liim, and endea- 
vour to sneer away his military nqmtatiou, lie was, indei‘-il, personally brave ; 
but he had no head ; his mUitaiy combinations weiv faulty; it wsw unsafe, to 
leave the army any longer in his hands, lie was un Irishman ; and the hrntal 
conductors of that leading journal eliuekled over his supposed discomfiture, and 
the ruiu of his niilitniy reputation, after a fiishiou, which would, jiositively, Jjave 
been disgraceful to the eiiemv who had felt his ])rowess in India. 

But this was not all. Tiu* Government itself look, or seonunl to take, the, 
alarm. Th<* order for Ids recall was issued, and Sir Charles Napier appointed to 
succeed him. But llu*, interval lH*t ween the issue of the ordei* ami its arrival 
was marked by events by wlihli lids great man reinstated himself in public opi- 
nion, and pul. all his tradiieers to shame. 

The blow*, although a stumdug one, at C^hillianwallah, di<l not prevent the 
troops from the West efleeling a junction w*ith Shore Singh, tludr united armament 
iidling nothing short of sixty thousand fighting men ; the Ameer of Calml, Dost 
Mahomed, casting off all disgidse, and iiiridsldng a contingent of sixteen hun- 
dn^d cavalrj’, iimler the cominand of his son. Irnleed wo cannot douht that this 
was the crisis in oiu* Indian affairs. Had Gough been dotbated, or outmanreiivn'd 
by this formidable army, all would have Ix'on lost. It w^ouhl have In'eii the sig- 
nal for an universal uprising, which might have ended, throughout the whole of 
the Peninsula, in British (jx termination. 

The object of the enemy was, by combined movements, and rapid marches, to 
get before Lahore ; and, couhl this be arcomplished, they had much reason to be- 
lieve that that capital would sjieedily fall into their hands. But Gough, with Ids 
comparatively small force, was not to In; taken at finilt. lie contrived, by rajud 
movements and skilful ina«Kvu\Tiug. to Imhl them in check at eveiy* point wlicre 
the, passage by tho fords of the C 'henab lui^ht lie cffeelcd ; until they were com- 
pelled to pvo 1dm battle, upon j^nnind sufficiently strong, indeed, and which might 
have been Tmll maintaineif agjdtisf any other troops, but where he, by general- 
shm the con'.ujiiimate, gained a decisive vietoiy. 

Tlie position of the enemy almost summiided the’town of Googerat. His right 
woB protected by a deep, dry nullah, wddeh i-overed his infautiy, in advance of Ids 
guns, and ran dmjcilv through the position which our army occupied; hi.s left was 
protected by a wet uullah, running into the Ohenab, in the direction of Wuzeerbad. 
The ground between these nullahs being deemed fit by Lorfl Gough for military 
operations, he deterndiied to make his principal attacic in that dirt>ct!on. « With 
my right iring,'* he writes in his despatch to the governor-general, I proposed 
jjietmtrfttiiig the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position of their force 
til rear of the nullali, find thus enable niy left to cross it mh little loss, and in 
co.o|)eration with the right, to double upon the centre wing of the enemy’s 
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force, oppofjod to tliem.** Wl*f u this wms tloiu*, as it was tlono hy iVlicitoua at. 
tacks and movements in wirnOi tliciH* was •* no inislakc/' all was fU'(*om])lifrhe(U 
The enemy wa'i driven Avm all his jMisitinn.s ; his gnus, and camp, provi- 

sions, and ainiiutnition all taken ; and he himstdf driven ui rout ami eoufusion to 
a distance of twelve inile-. ij-oni the field id‘ battle, where, from sheer weariness, 
we. ceased pursuit. 'I’his great victory put an end to the war. Well might Lorcl 
Gough, in writing to the govtM’!u*r. general, give veni, in the following words, to 
his teeHiig/-- I'f* gratitmle. and c xiiltatuni : — 

'•The ranks of tlifi t'l’iomY broken, their pt»siU«m carried, their guiw, amnninition, camp- 
Cipiipagc, and bagfitige captuix'd, their Hying niasscs driven before their vieturioiis purauars 
from fni(l-day to iln.sk, rweivin^ nio.'-t severe piinishineiit in tlii-ir flight ; and, my hml, with 
gratitude. t<i a inercifnl I’roviihnie^*, 1 have the antiafaetion of adding, tiiat, notwithstanding 
the ott'^Unate leMi.staiiee of the enemy, this (riiiniphant sticceaa, this brilliant vit'lory, lifka^etMi 
ae!uevc(l with coinpar.uix ely little loss on our side.** 

The vet(‘rnii had lujw done his w'ork in India, lie luid sili'iieed his (‘alinniniitoi'H 
by annihilating the enemy. Ilonoui's and rewards of every kind awaited Ids return 
home, ntb‘r he h.ad hinide<l over tin* command to tin* hero by whom he mm snc- 
eoeiled ; and who, notwithstanding the ehagrin he must havi^ felt at having no- 
thing to do, :it it‘a^t nothing wortliy ids r<*pn(utiun and g(*idns, was umongat tho 
ff>reinost to eoiigratnlate Lord Gongh upon the glorious viet«>ry, by which he put 
hi.s crow nhig stone upon that. tntmi{duii column ofiuililary ii*nown which will 
transmit hiN name to the I.ate.^t ])osterity. Nor was it without a justifiable pride 
that he .>aid, in his farewell uddi'ess to Ids brave eompanions in aims — ‘‘That 
whieh Alexander attempted, tho Jlritish army have ficeomplidie*!.” 

“The nu'ie haltU* day, wlicn «'v<Ty glowing feeling of the soldier ami th«^ gentlomnu is 
ealliMl arti(»n, will e\( r Ir' ciieonnt»*rc<l nohly whertj ItritMi armies ani engaged ; but it 
is in the privations, the diflienlties, and endless toils of war. that IIto tnal of an army consists ; 
it is theM* winch (icnotc its inetd, and show of wimt imiterials it is formed. 

“ Sine*' the day wJien, at Ihnininggar, the too Ii.a.sty ardonr and r*nlhusiasni of tho troop.s 
first gave signal of the d«a».Tndni(l char.tcter of tin* war, and of Die florc».‘m*s.s with which 
a mi<^takcn but brine em iny were lK*nt to oppose the progress of onr arms; till now, that a 
i'rusliing aiul r>\erw'helniing vit’tory tnis prostrated, at the feet «>f our ruler and his govern- 
ment, ail indfpendenl, a proud, and a w.irlike people, Uml Gougli, ndying upon Dritish 
einnage and eniluram*e, has never lot one moment^Mltertained a doubt of tho result, nor 
yielded, i*veu (o adv< r^e<;li;mL< s and circuiiist'inces, a lurking fi'arof the aucces.-)ful issue which 
line constancy amt firmness nevtT fail to attain. 

'J'lie ccjniinander in-cdiiff Iiiigi'r.i u{h>ii the .severance; of those tic.s which have bound him 
to tiiat army, the la.st wliieii, in the fic'ld, it was hi.s duty and ids pride to command. Long 
practice ancl experience of war, an*l its Irving vicisdludes, have enabled him to form a just 
estimate of the conduct and merit of the troops iiow being dispersed; and the ardour, tho 
vigilance, the cmiurance, the daring and triumphant bravery, and discipline, which havo 
marked tiu-ir path in tlic I’unjanh, will often recur («> him in that retirement which he Is about 
to seek, and in wiiicli the cares, the earnest exertions, and grave anxieties insc|)aral)lo from 
the duties of hlglt military command, will lie richly n’Cf>mponsGd and rewarded by the sense 
of <liity performed, and (lie con.*tcinusnc.ss of unwearied and uncompromising devotion to that 
sovereign and country which, in common with the British Indian army, it will over be his 
boast and his pride to have so successfully served.’* 

To our minds thero novor appeared in arms an individual who united in hini- 
scif so many of Uie ijualities which Wordsworth has eiiutnerated in his sublimo 
conception of “ the happy Warrior :**— . 

“ CIIAIUCTEK OF TIIK HAl'PV WAIUUOIU 
“ Who is the happy warrior ? who ih he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

- It is the generous spirit, who, wdien brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon Replan that pleased his childish tiiougbt ; 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright : 

Who, with a natural instinct to disem 
What knowledge cdU perfonn, is diligent to leam ; 
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Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

Ibit makes his moral teing his prime care : 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

UHirns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad inHuenoe, and their good receives, — 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate : 

Is placable, l)ccausc occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice : 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suflering and distress,-— 

Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 

• «*•*** 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Itiscs by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire : 

Who comprehends his trust, and in the same 
Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they como at all : 

Whose powers shed round him, in the common strife. 

Or mild concerns of onlinary life, 

A constant influence, a pecmliur grace ; 

But who, if he bo called ujam to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for liuman kind. 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man iiiapircd, 

And through the heat of conflict kt>ops tlic law 
In calmness ma<lc, and secs what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Como when it will is equal to the need.” 

Go, then, j^y-headod warrior, to thy happy retirement ; not more full of 
years than of virtues; with all 


“ Tliat should accompany old age. 

Honour, love, obcdicuce, troops of friends.” 

May the evening of thy days be as pea(*oful, as tlic morning was busy aiwl 
honourable, and the noontide glorious! May 011161*8 cat(;h, from thine example, 
how Christian cxccllonrc is ooinpatiblo with military renown I how the man who 
has learned to govern himself, is c\er the ImjsI fitted for governing others 1 and 
how the sovereign is ever bi^st served by him who is, in tlio truest sense of the 
won!, the servant of bis God I Mayest thou long be spared to the family by 
whom thou ait adoied, to Uuich thy children, and thy children’s children, how 
to livcj and how to die, as best becomes the British soldier I 
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TBBRfi ia a passage in the pruface to one 
of Joanna Baillic’s voliiiiios uf ]»Ihvs» 
iu which she speaks of the disudvau^ 
tago which any work of art .suffers frtmi 
being seen at the same lime with others; 
and she requests Ikt rcjulers to inter- 
pose some thr(*o or four days, at least, 
between the ]»crnsal of any two of her 
dramas. She is, no doubt, right, and 
wo wisli wo could act on the principle. 
Still it is one that, iu our ‘‘hurry 
W'ork, weaiy work “ line, will not do. 
Our rcjulcrs nuL^t pass on, as they best 
can, through a dozen diffemit arLiclc.s, 
and in one artiide mi must, if we can, 
dispose of some half.dozen p<K‘t.s or 
poetesses . We do not romemlMU’ that any 
of our brotherhood have lately written 
about 1 lenry I’nylor or Alfred 'reiuiyson 
in the Dvuun U’nivkiisity Maoa- 
zixE. We, ourselves, who are now de- 
puted to execuUi justice on them, cer- 
tainly have not ; ami we arc vt»r>' much 
in the temper of the critic, in Sterne, 
who, so that lie was pleased, <li<l not 
iiiiich care for the wliys and the where- 
fores, ilerti, then, ans some tlmn? or 
four books before us, which we have 
ri*a<l with pleasuiv, and which we can- 
not lay by without sjiyiug a lew kindly 
wonls in season. And first comes a 
|xM;m ill pi'ose, of which hereafter we 
must give an aecoimt .somewhat more 
formal. It is Aubrey <le Verc’.s 
“ Travels in Greece,” a book exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and from which more 
may learned of what it must im- 
i[)orts us to know, than from any book 
we could name. The state of society 
in Greece Is singularly like tliat in Ire- 
land and more lessons of n*al use to 
the jpolitician may be learned froui this 
book than any one could suspe^. W^e, 
of course, speak of society as it exists 
among the lowe^and the mithllc classes 
of both countries. What makes us 
class it with poems is, its excecMling 
beauty of description, in which eveiy- 
thing comes to tne eye; and still more, 
the |)cHectncss of the narrative, which 


almost reminds us of the graceful sim- 
plicity of tlie Odjissoy. I)e Wre is 
one of the |;ovat jKiets of our time. In 
hi.s descriptions, tht? beauty of single 
words — a landscajKi e,Kpi\}ss(«l often in 
a word — is the most exquisite thing 
we know in langiiagt; ; but for this the 
reader must study the book for hiiu- 
sidf. All we can do at pri'wnt is to 
plunder Di; Vcrc of an adventuix;, which 
IS one of the best, and best told stories 
wo have ever reail : — 

“ A short tiino before leaving Con.4tantl- 
nople 1 enjoyed a piece of gfxxl fortune which 
I believe has lulleii to the lot of few men. 
Often HA I poased by the gartleii wall* of some 
riuli L'acha, I felt, a.H every one who viaiti 
< kinstantinople feels, no .small dci^ire to pene- 
trate into that myaterious region, his harem, 
and see something more than the mere ex- 
terior of Turkish life. ' The traveller lauding 
at .SUmboul complains,’ 1 used to say to my- 
self, * of the contrast between its external 
as|iect and the interior of tlie <:ily ; but Iho 
real interior, that is, the inside of the bouses, 
the guarded retreats uf tiiose veiled forms 
whicii Olio paasea in gilded uaiq uea — of theso 
he sees uotliing.’ Fortune favoured my ospi- 
rations. 1 haiqsmed to make iicquaiiitanee 
with a young Frenchman, lively, spiritetl, 
and confident, wliu had sojourned at Con- 
aUiitinople for a considerable time, and who 
liore there the cUarncter of prophet, majpciaii, 
and 1 know not what beside. 

‘‘ One day this youth called on inn, and 
mentioned that a chance had befallen him 
which ho should loi glad to turn to account, 
particularly if sure of not making too inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the Bosphorus in 
the attempt. A certain wealthy Turk hod 
applied to liim for assistance under very tn*- 
itig (lomc.stic circumstances. Ills favourite 
wife had lost a precious ring, wliich had doubt- 
less been stolon eitlier by one of his other 
wives, under the uiduence of jealoiuy, or ty 
a female slave. Would the inaidciaii pay a 
visit to his bouse, recover the nng, and ex- 
pose the delimjuont ? ‘ Now,* said be, ‘ if f 
once get within the walls, I shall be sore to 
force my way into the female apartments on 
some pretence. If I find the ring, all ia 
well ; but if not, this Turk will discover tliaft 
1 have Ixieii making a fool of him. However, 


* De Veie’s “Greece;’* “Tides Laict;** Lee’s “Empire of hlusia;* Tennyson's 

Uemoriam and Tiyloc'e “ Yiigin Widow.* 
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as }i 0 Is a favourite at court, and cannot but 
know in wliat flattering estimation I am 
held there, he will probably treat me with 
the distinction 1 deserve. In fine, I will try 
it Will you come, too? you can help me in 
my incantations, wliich will serve as an ex- 
cuse.* The proposal was too tempting to be 
rejected, and at the hour agreed on we set off 
in such state as we could command (in the 
East, state is essential to respect), jogging 
over the rough streets in one of tiiose hcarse- 
lika carriages without springs, which bring 
one’s bones upon terms of far too intimate a 
mutual acquaintance. 

“ We reaicbed at last a gate, which pro- 
mised little ; but ere long we found ourselves 
in one of those * high-walled gardens, green 
and old,' which are among tlic glories of tlio 
East. Passing between rows of orange and 
lemon-trocs, we reached the house, where we 
wore reoeiv^ by a gooilly retiim<‘ of slaves, 
and conducte<l, accompanied by our drago- 
man, through a long suite of aparfments. In 
the last of them stood a tall, handsome, and 
rather youthful man, in splendid attire, wim 
welcomed us with a grave courtesy. We 
took our scats, and were presimttHl in duo 
form with long pifMs, and w'ith coffee, to me 
far more acceptable. After a sufficient inter- 
val of time had passed for the most incdita- 
tlve and abstracted of men to romonibcr his 
purituse, our host, reiuiiided of what he had 
apparently forgotten by my comptanion’s con- 
juring robes, an electrical machine, and other 
instruments of incantation, wiiicli the slaves 
carried from our carriage, civilly inquired 
when wo intended te commence o|M!rutioii8. 
‘What operations?’ demanded iny companion, 
with much apparent unoiaiccni. * The dis- 
covery of the ring.’ ‘ Whenever his highness 
pleas^, and it 8uito<l the female part of his 
houwhold to make their a[qH!araucc,' was the 
answer. 

“At this startling proposition even the Ori- 
ental sedateness of our majestic host gave 
way, and he allowed his astonishment and 
displeasure to become visible. ‘ Who ever 
heard,* he demanded, ‘ of the wives of a true 
believer being showu to a stranger, and that 
stranger an Infidel and a Frank ?’ As much 
astonished in our turn, wo dcmande^l, ‘When 
a magician luui over b^n heard of, who ctmid 
discover a stolen treasure without being c<m- 
fronted either with the {>crso:i who had lost 
or the person who had app'.epriatod it?’ For 
at least two hours, thoo^pt relieved by inter- 
vals of silence, the battle was carried on with 
njiUch occasional vehemence ou his part, and 
on ours with an assumption of perfect indifib- 
rence. Our host at lost, perceiving that our 
obstinacy was eqtml to ihe decrees of fate, re- 
tired, as we were iufortned, to consult his 
mother on tiie subject. In a few minutes he 
returned, and assured ns that our proposition 
w^s *, upon which w'c rose with 

much displeasure, and moved to- 

ward ib» 4aor, atatiiig that our heaids bad 
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who belonged to tlie household of our host, 
and occupied apparently a sort of semi- 
ecclesiastical position, now interposed, and 
after some consultation it w'as agreed that 
as we were not mere men, but prophets, and 
infidel saints, an exception miglit be made in 
our favour W'itliout violation of the Mussul- 
man law *, not, indeeii, to the extent of allow- 
ing us to profane the inner sanctuary of the 
harem with our presence, but so far as to ad- 
mit us into an apartment adjoining it, where 
the women woidd be summoned to attend 
ns. 

“ Accordingly, we passed through a long 
suitii of rooins, and at last found ourselves in 
a chamber lofty and large, fanned by a 
breo/.e from the Bosphorus, aver which its 
lattices were suspended, skirted by a low 
divan, covered with carpets and cushions, 
and * invested witii pur[Mireal gleams,’ by 
the sfdendid hangings, tlirougli which the 
light feebly strove. Among a confused iicap 
of crimson pillow's and orange drapery, at 
the remote end of the apartment, sat, or ra- 
ther ivclinpd, the tnotluT of our reluctant 
host. 1 could observe only that she W'as aged, 
and lay there as still as if siie h.id belonged 
to the vegetable, not the human world. 
IJsualh', she was half-veiled by tlic smoke of 
her long pipe ; but when its w'rcaths chanced 
to float asUhj, «>r grow thin, her dark eyes 
were fixed upon us witii uu expression half 
indiflereiit and half averse. 

“ Presently a murinup,of light feet was heard 
in an adjoining chamber ; on it moved along 
the floor of tiiu gallery, and in trooped the 
company of w'ives and female slaves. They 
langiiod sofily and musiciilly us they entered, 
but seemed frightened also; and at once 
raising their shawls, and drawing down tlieir 
veils, tliey glided simnllancously into a somi- 
circlo, luul stood tluire witii hands folded on 
their breasts. 1 sat opposite to them drink- 
ing coffee, and smoking, or i>reteiiding to 
smoke, a pii)c eight feet long : at one side 
stood the Mullah, and some mule members of 
the lion.'icbold : at tlie oilier stood the haiid- 
.some hnsbatid, apparently but littte content- 
ed witii the couiwe matters had taken ; and 
iny friend, the magician, moved about among 
the implcmonts of his art, cl»l in a black 
gown, spangled with flame- coloured devices, 
strange enough to strike a bold heart with 
awe. Beyond the semicircle stood two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, holding in their 
hands twisted rods of burlcy-^ugar about a 
yard long each, wliicb they suwed assidu- 
ously tbe whole time of onr visit. Thera 
they stood, mute, and still as statues, with 
dark eyes fixed, now on w, and new on the 
extremhy sugar wands. 

“My oouqnmiun coininei^edQpeiations by 
displaying a number of coDjurtng tricks, in- 
tended to impress all present with the loftiest 
opinion of his powers, and stopped every now 
and then to make hie dro^an explain that 

awwOlftoTCianiato tadsweot t6 ia- 
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tfiese exposition the women appamitly jiaid 
but litle attention ; but the ('oujuriag 
<le]ightcd them, and again and again th y 
laugiipd, until, literaliy, the heuvi of t«ch 
droppcid on her neighbour’s .shouUh'r. Aftia* 
a time the husbandt who ainn; had tiev’erap- 
ptMred Uio least entertaiat^^'U, ioterjaosed. and 
{teke.il the Gonjurur '.shctlaer he had yet <Hs- 
covered the giiilty |Kirty? With ihe uttuo.st 
cDohiess n»y friend replied, ‘ Certainly not ; 
how could lae, while has bighiier^ds'ji wives 
continued veiled ?' 'l ids new* demand created 
new confusion and a long debate ; I thought, 
however, that the women seemed rather to 
advocate our cause. Tiiv liuabaiid, thu Mol- 
lah, and the mother again constiito^i, and in 
another moanent the veils hud droppod, and 
the l>eaiity of jfiiiiny an eastern nation stood 
before uh n vealed. 

“ Foiii'of the^c unveiled Orientals were, as 
we wore informed, wives, aii<l six were slaves. 
Tlie former w.ie heaaatiful indeed, thoiigh 
beaiitifnl in different degrees, utad in vairious 
styles of beauty : of tho latter, two only. 
They Avere alloftiicin tiill, sleiader, and dark* 
eyed, *Hhadi»wing high beauty in tlacir airy 
brow^,’ .'uid auliting a mystiral with :i luxu- 
n<«ti.s expn'sdon, like that of Sibyls who had 
IsH-n hasting with Cleopatra. Thiro w'os 
Kunellaing lo nu' stningo, as well an lovely, 
in tlu'iraspea't — as strange us their condition, 
whia’h seeiias ji stale half-waiy ln'twoeii mar- 
riage auul wi<!owlao<nl. They wo no man 
ajxcupt their husband ; uiad a visit from him 
(expect in tlao casi- of the favoa»i*ite)t in a 
I’urc and niarvellcms oecnrri'ju*e, like an 
eclipse of the sun. Their bearing toward 
eaeU other was that of sisb>rs ; in their 
movements I remarked an extraonlinary 
sympathy, which wiw the more striking on 
am>uitt of their rapid transitions from tlio 
extreme of aluriii to <-hild>liko wouder, and 
again to boundless mirth. 

“ The fav<mrjte wifi* was a C'irctissian, and 
a fairer vision it would not be easy to see. 
Intellectual in expression she could hardly 
be called; yet she was full of dignity, as 
well as of pliant grace and of .sweetness. Her 
large black eyes, beaming with a .soft and steal- 
thy radiance, seemed as if they wotiki have 
yielded light in the darkness ; and the heavy 
waves of her hair, which, in the excitement 
of the tumultnous scene, she carelessly Hung 
over lier shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. 
Uer cx)inplexion was the most exquisite 1 
have ever seen ; its smooth and pearly puri- 
ty being tinged with a colour, unlike that of 
flower or of fruit, of bud, or of bert^', but 
which reminded me of the vivid and delicate 
tints which sometimes streak the inside of a 
shell. Though tall, she seemed as light as 
if she had b^ an embodied cloud, hovering 
over the rii^ carpets, like a child that docs 
not feel the weight of its body; and though 
stately in the intervals tif rest, her mirth was 
a sort of raptuxe. She, too, had t\\at peeu- 
Har loxoiiousness of aspect, in no 4|||C?ee op- 
posed to modesty, which beloiigs to the 


: around iierli^ wss wreathed, iut^eir 
Ntillucss, an expression at once pleasural^ 
and pathetic, which saomed ever ready to 
break forth into a smile ; her hands seeing to 
leave with mgret whatever ttey had rested 
on, and in parting, to leave sometlung bo- 
hitid; and, in all her soft aiid witching 
bi^inty, she reminded me of Browning's 
lines 

*' * No iwan>»oft woman, ruhtwd In lucid oils. 

The gift of an enamonred god more Hair.' 

As feat succeeded to feat, and cnchautnicnt 
to eiu'liantmcnt, all remnant of reserve was 
discarded, and jio trace remained of tliat 
commingled alarm and phunttid cxficctRtioB 
w'hu h hud cbariictcriscd those beaming coun- 
tenanci.>), wluni lirst they emerged fi\>ro their 
vt>il.s. Those fair women fla<it.e<l around us, 
anti tosst^i their hands in the air, wholly for- 
getting tiiat their husband was by. Still, 
however, wo hud made but little progress in 
our iiKpiiry ; and when the magician inform* 
cd them that they had better not to try to con* 
cval any thingfroni him, tlieir only answer was 
n look that said, ' Vou came here to give ud 
{dcasiu'c, hot to cross- question us/ Itesolved 
to Hie more formidable wea[x>u.s, he began to 
arrange an electrical machine, when the Mol- 
laJ), iifler glancing at it two or three times, 
approached, and asked him wlietlter that in- 
strument also was siipcrnnt ural. The ciuick - 
wilted }'’roni‘hman replied at once, * By na 
means ; it is a mere suicntilio toy/ Xheji, 
turning to nus he added, in a low voice, * lie 
ha.s M*eu it before — probably lie has travel- 
led/ Jn a few minutes tlio women were 
rangc^l in a ring, und linked hand in hand. 
He then informed them, through our inter- 
preter, that if a ilisc^ivcry was not iinuu- 
<liatcly made, each person should receive, at 
Uic same moment, a blow from an invisible 
hand ; that the second time the admonition 
would h(5 yet Bcvcj-er ; and that the tliird 
time, if hi.s warning wos .still despised, the 
culprit would drop down dead. This an- 
nouncement WAS iieard with much gravity, 
but no confession followed it. The sho^ 
was given, and tlie lovely circle was Bi)eedi- 
ly dislinked, *with .shrieks and laughter/ 
Again the shock was given, ond with the 
same efllK't ; but this time the laughter wa9 
more .'(ubdued. Before making his last essay, 
the magician otldresscdthem in a long speech, 
telling them that he bad already discovered 
the secret, that if the culprit confessed, he 
would make intercesaion for her; but that 
if sfie did not, she must take the consequences. 
Still no confession W'os made. For the flrst 
time my confident friend lo(A:ed downcast. *lt 
will not do,* he said to me; *ihe ring cannot 
bo recovered — they know nothiogal^ut ijt— 
probably it was Wst. We cannot fulfil our 
engagement ; an<^ indeed, I wish/ he ^ded, 

* that we were well out of aU Uds.’ 

1 confess 1 wVshsd the same, espediAy 
when I glanced at the master of the hoi^ 
hold, wbeoCoodaptttf gloomy «a a tlwiih te r g 
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doud, fliu] witli the of a man who tbinka 

himself in a decUhully falflo position. The 
Kfuterne do not understand a Jest, especially 
in a harem ; and not being addicted to irony 
(tliat great safety-valve for enthusiasm), they 
pmw rapidly from immoveability to very 
signidcant and sometimes disagreeable action. 
.Speaking little, they deliver their souls by 
acting. I should have been glad to hear our 
host talk, even tiiuugh in a stormy voice ; on 
the whole, however, I trusted much to the 
se1f |)GSSc8aton and address of my a.S8ociate. 
Nor was 1 deceived. * Do os you see me 
do,* he said to me and the dragoinnu ; and 
then, immediately after giving the thirrl 
Hhock, which was as inefTectual as those that 
prccfsled it, he advanced to our grim liost with 
a face radiant with Ratisfaction, and congratu- 
lated him vehemently. *Yoii arc a happy 
man,’ he said. * Your household has not a llaw 
in It. Fortunate it w'as that you ^•cnt for tb«> 
wise man : I have iliscovored tlio matter.’ 

' What have you discovered ?’ ‘ Tlio fate of 
the ring. It has never been stolen: if it 
had, I would have restored it to you. Fear 
nothing ; your household is trustwortliy und 
virtuous. 1 know where the ring is ; lutl I 
should deceive you if I bade you 1 io[h; ever 
to And it again. I'lns is a gixmt mystery, 
and the happy consummation surpasses even 
my hopes. Adieu, The mat for has tununl 
out just as you jjec. You m ow boni under a 
lucky star. Happy is the man whose house- 
hold is trustwortliy, and wlio, when his faith 
is tried, fitulrt a fuitiiful counsellor. I forbid 
you, henceforth and for over, to distrust any 
one of your wives.’ ” 

Well, how do you liko this, gfiitle 
rtuulor ? Ill tho s])b’it of Miss Buillic’s 
pivfaco, itwouUl, purhapH, be aplonsant 
thing to divell upon it for .some tlinjo 
or four days lad’oix' bikiiig up anything 
else ; but such is not the condiMon of 
lif($^not of our’s, a reviewer’s life; or 
of yours, who luive resigned yoursidves 
to our guidaiiee. f«n* a little while. 
Away, then, with Do Vei-e! — forgi*t 
him if yon can, and let us si*e who next 
eoines. What is this? ** Fides Laici” — 
a poem — ^in verse too, and in some- 
thing of the verse of Dryden — bringing 
him to the car and to the mind — with 
some touches of Crubbe; and some- 
thing of the author’s own, ilitTereut 
from, andixu'haps lH?ttertlian anything 
in cither. The writer lovea th»' (’hureh 
of England, and is scandalised witli her 
dissensions, listen to tbv^ opening of 
the poem 

*' Gomt.ki ttt then nwhUc the Irene lunrey, 
Whan hat dlwpnto ftnti out iti lUtlr Any | 

And fee whnt ceiMce Vvx the quiet tUte 
Of EnfUiid'i Church, with wnmaling harsli dehete. 
There ero who wem to think thnt Church a tlieme 
Vlt only fbr some toad tntituilMi'i drtun 


Ae though nellfUm were a thing of Art, 

Where each might play a lentlmental part. 

Thnk In Ood'i temple aonie they gratify, 

With all that couthea the ear and ebarmi the eye i 
Muale. and ftowen, and altar-rloths inlaid 
With holy lymbols by fair Bngcri made : 

The fretted roof with gewgaw gilding gleami. 

And loftened light tlirougli tinted wiiidowi itreame t 
While taperi burning in the face of day 
With Import deep myiterloui truth convey. 

Devotion lurely ii a aichly plant 
The aid of inch appliances to want} 

Nor feels that soul its own tremendous stake 
Which of religion can a plaything make. 

But more than this : we must adopt the tone 
Of bygone days, abandoning our own. 

As though it were a sacrileKious crime 
To use a word or term of modern time i 
And Ciiristlans dared not utter prayer or praise, 
Except in some old mediioval phrase. 

« * • e 

** Sometimes the evil they admit— but say, 

•The Itnbrtc orders, and we must ol>ey — ♦ 

The Cliurch ordains— the Canons are her voice— 
Our law her mandates— and we have iio choice— 

It is a point of cntisrlcnce.* Oh I beware, 

A morbid conscience is a dangerous snare. 

« • « « 

Su(>i>oie, for some quaint oddity of dress, 

1 cite tlie usage under good Queen Bess ; 

(ir in diwhcfl doublet clothed, with ribands gay, 
l*oint to the eollaiits of King Charles's day ; 

If I should wiilk the street thus strangely clad, 

Could 1 complain If people called me mad ? 

Yet surely to dcihnd my tailor creed. 

I mlytil like you ancestral habUt plead. 

As Time rolls onward In its silent course, 

New Riistums rlw', and statutes lose their force i 
Without express repeal a law may die. 

And long disuse can void authority." 


T’lio subterfuge:! by which an escape 
is made IVom the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, in tile novel tlovioe.s of “ De- 
velopment” and ‘‘ Reserve,” as if Chris- 
tiuiiity htt<l any esottiric tloctriiK'S, are 
exoevdingly well expo.se(l ; but we pre- 
fer giving the close of the poem ,* — 

" .See I where the Southern Cross is hung on high, 
That mystic symbol glitters In the sky ; 

Aiitl IwvkoiiB men across the pathless sea, 

Lighted by that resplendent galaxy. 

And not in vain I 1 sec a pilgrim hoat 
do forth to Kck Sew Zealand's Island coast, 

Aiul found ati Empire wliirU ptrliaps will lai't 
When Kiigland's iminc und glory shall be post. 

It is not Mammon's voice nor lust of sway 
That sexiils that baud of wanderers away i 
But zoAi to spnail through earth the Won! of Heaven, 
Through her to whom that Word was first divinely 
given ; 

A noble deed ! and Faith prophetic erica 
Th.\t tiod wUl bless the holy enterprise. 

a » • • 

** Bright is the hope we cherlA, when at length 
For Iter gnwt task thv Church is gathering strength | 
And tinhorn millions of a ibreign clime, 

May yet I'.ereaftcr live to bleos the time, 

Which soine, falut<h.earted, deem with ruin rlfii, 
Because around us roars the dinof strifb. 

Such fears ore treason— and themselves create 
The dangen which tliey only seem to state t 
Fatleuce and Faith their sore reward receive, 

And happiest they, who firmest can believe 
That God knows how His promise to fhUII, 

And all thlugc but conspire to work Ills soyfitlga 
wilU" 

In tlw same serious spirit with this 
» the next toIquic which we 
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open — “Wills’fl Moral and Roligioua 
Kpistles. One of the most beautiful 
is ad4lires8ed, in a calm and elevated 
tone, whidi reminds us of Milton's 
Sonnet to a virtuous Young Lady*" 
to one %Tho» wc learn from other verses 
of the same writer, lias la^un since rc^ 
moved from earth 

** liono b the path, apart from w>>ridiy wayi* 

Wliere walk aalvation's « ise in prayer and praiM t 
Rcjv4‘tcd, like tlurir Maator, l>y the crowd* 

Spurned by the •eueual, alighted by the prnud>~ 
Oundemned to bear the world'a vindli'tlve sneer. 

That fain would silence what it will nut hear ; 

Still led by hope that passeth earthly show, 

'I'lxo faith which ends not iu this world below. 

Xione— but, how bloat '.—extending far aiul wide, 

The ways of error load on every side 
To Death's broad portal, end of sin and atrifh t 
But tills— this only is the way to life." 

The poem on this laity's death is of 
singular beauty. We cun give but a 
sentence 

** 0, friend, I stooil licside thee at thy tomb. 

Filled with a thousand bloeiling nicinories r 
Thiuc image roMV upon my tlioughts, and flile<l 
My spirit with end love. 1 tliuuglit, dear IViend, 

That in the strifb of tiiy long-suttenog 
J had not mourned enough for one so loved. 

1 then wept inly. But a tliougiit returned, 

As though nil angil clothed in shining raiment 
Stooii l»i the opening t*»ni»>, and mid—* Weep not, 

For she is not In ilu»t, Imt fur aany, 

K^en with the deutlilcss, where no puins ran come — 
Beyond the reai'li of sorrows.* Then J looked 
On those wiio stood wilii solemn aspect Timnd, 

And knew wo were tbc dead in sin, not tliou I 

Thou an not of the deoil : or if so named, 

The tomb grows holy when w'o tJiInk of tluv. 

Ho more than cavern of di*<*ny from which 
Tile bosom shrinks appalled— hut holy-— holy 
The sacred |H>rtal of the realm lioyond, 

Wliere they who follow thee are found with God.'* 

“ The Empilv of Miwic, aiul other 
rooms, " by Alfred Lee, w a voluiuoof 
very eonsidorablo promise. We wi.sh 
wo had room fur aii extract. 

The next voliime is Tennyson’s *^ln 
Meinorinm," greatly tlie must beauti- 
ful and best of his works that we have 
seen. It is a series of elegiac thoughts 
on the death of a sou of liaUam 
the historian, who wa.i his chosen 
i’ricnd, and to whom his si.stcr was Ije- 
trothccL The death occun'ed in 1833. 
What interval past between it and Ten- 
nyson’s writing all, or any of theiw 
poems, we are not told. There is 
scarce a reason for selecting one ra- 
ther than another of these ; all are 
beautiful— all are consolatoiy; though 
we think that some of the truer topics 
of consolation are more happily 
on ill the poem of Mr. Wills, which 


we quoted in a former part of this 

pajKT 

** A happy lovor who hw come 

To look on h«r thtU lovm htm well, 

Who lights aiMl rings the gateway i>etl, 

Ami learns her gone and (kr from liome, 

“ lie saddens, all the magic llglit 

Dies off at onee from bower and Hall, 

And all the place la dark, ami all 
The rhsmlMra emptied of delight i 
So find 1 every pleasant spot 

Tn which wc twu were wont (o meet. 

TIio field, the chamlier, and the street. 

For all Is dark wliere thou art not, 

** Yet as that other, wandering then 

In thotu deserted walks, may find 
A fliia'cr lieat with rain and wind, 

Whicli once she foster’d up with care i 

*' So seems it In my deep regret, 

0 my forsaken heart, with thee, 

And this poor flower of pnesy 

Which little cared for fades not yet. 

** But since it pleased a vanish'd eye 

1 go to )dant it mi his tomb. 

That if it can It tlicre may bloom, 

Or dying there at least may die.*' 

** When I contemplate all alone, 

The life that hail iK-on tiiine tudow, 

And fix iny thoughts mi all the glow 
To which thy cresmit wott«d have grown i 

" t ace thee sitting crown'd with go<Kl, 

A (‘entriii warmth ditfnsiiig hliss 
In glance and siiiilc, and clasp and kiss, 
Oil ivU thu UranvUvs of thy bluo 1 1 

" Thy Idootl, my friend, and iiartly mine t 
i'\*r now the day wiut drawing on, 

When thou shiMiiil'st link thy tile with one 
Of mine on ii house, nnd Imyt of thlnu 

“ Hail iMvbhleil • Unde ' on my knee t 
But that remorseless iron hour 
Made eypri hs of her orange flower, 

Despair of Hope, and earlli ot tticu. 
m ** I seem tu meet their Irost desire. 

To clap their checks, to call Llu'in mine. 

1 see their nnliorii faces sliiue 
Beside the never-lighted lire. 

I me myself an honour’d gnevt. 

Thy iwrtiivr In the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial tulile-tuik. 

Or deep dispute, and graceful Jest t 

** Willie now thy prosperous lulmur Alls 
The Ihis of men with honest praise, 

And sun by sun the liappy days 
Descend below the gulden hills 

** With promise of a morn as falrt 

Atiii all tlie train of briunteous hours 
Conduct by pallis of growing iHiwers, 

To reverence and the silvbr ludi ; 

" Till slowly worn her earthly r»he. 

Her lavish inisslnn rii lily wrought, 
Leaving griat logaciei ol tliought. 

Thy spirit should tail firomoff the glolie i 
** What time mine own might also floe. 

As link'd with thine in love ami fate. 
And, hovering o'er tl»e dolorous strait 
To the other shore. Involved la thee, 

** Arrive at last the blessed goal, 

Aiul he that died tn Holy latnd 
Would rtach us out the shining liand, 
And take us at a tingle souL 

What reed was that on which I leant ? 

Ah, backward faney, wiiarofbre wake 
The obi bitterness again, and tmak 
The low beginniugs of eoalent.'* 


* «Ve(d«iidBdtglowEpMk*’**By^B*v;r«inMWnU IHibHa: Con^ (t Co. IMS. 
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The intcmled niarriagre of the cle- 
ceaaed witfi a wsfer of the poet is often 
alluded to . 

“ Oh ! what to her shall ht» the end ? 

And what to me r«;inains of f^oud ; 

To lior perixjlual maidenliood, 

And unto mo no. second frimlV 

• • • • 

“ With weary steps I loiter on, 

'riiouf'h always under alterM skies ; 
1'tio pur\dc from the diataneu dic.s, 

My prospect uud horizon ({one. 

“ No joy the hlowin({ seawm give.- — 

The herald melodics of spring ; 
lint ill the songs 1 love to .sing 
A doubtful gleam of .solace lives.’* 

'riio follow'ing Cliristnias carol, as it 
may be ealicfb ia fi»U‘ thing: — 

“ King out., wild liells, tn (he wild sky, 

'I'hc flying cloud, tlie fnisly light. 

The Year i.s dying in the iiigiil ; 

King out, w'iM iiells, and let him die. 

“ Ring out the ol*l, ring in the new, 

King, liappy bells, across the snow ; 

The Year is going, hjl iiim ; 

King out the false, ring in i!ie (rue. 

“ King out the grief Ihiit saps I ho mind, 

For those that here wo see no more j 
King out the feud of rich and poor, 

King in rtnlress to nil rnankind. 

“ King out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient form.s of party strifi* ; 

King ill the nobler mode.s of life, 

With sweeter manners, jiuixjr laws. • 

“ King out the want, the care, (he sin, 

The fnilhloss coldness of the times ; 

King out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

“ King out false pride in place and blootf, 
'riio civic slnndiT and the spite ; 

King ill the love of truth .and right, 

King in tlie common love of Oud. 

“ King out the shape.s of foul disease, 

King out the imTnwviiig lust of gtdd ; 
King out the thousand war.s of old. 

King iu Uie tliousaud years of peace.” 

But of all tho volumos of poetry 
which wo have latA'ly si'ou, tlie ‘'Virgin 
Widow” most douiiinds uttentivi* juTu- 
sal. It will ji?wavil a careftil study. 
A new work by the author of Phi- 
lip Von Artevehle,” evos* though it 
did not purport to be .,f a chinw^ter 
luiw to our literatim , m one liaving 
inoiv than oominoii chiun.< to notice. 

W'e do not incline, with our author, 
to clttsH Ilia work with t ho earlier Eng- 
lish drama. In the jdays of our ear. 
liir dratiuiti5t8««>call tuein coinetUes^ or 


what you please — a stoiy is told very- 
jimeh for tne purpose of telling a story. 
There is no ultonor purpose of impart- 
ing tniUi under fiction ; nothing more 
or other is thought of, than niaklng 
out, as the author be.st can, with the 
materials that chance may present, an 
evening’s entertainment. Nothing that 
can prtMluce eflcct, which is within the 
compass of tlie author’s powers, is ne- 
glected. If there be a general truth 
to nature in the gromuhvork of tlie 
characU'r, th«i author is sfiti.sfied with 
thi.s basis of reality, and then exagge- 
rates it beyond all measure and all pro- 
iiortion, ivlying on the coiifident'e tliat 
lijui bi i u established between himself 
ami his audienci^ Even n general truth 
to natur** is dispensed with, whenever 
from any cause — as, for instaiire, the 
hero being taken from romance, or 
having some, fixed brand of ehaj‘:icter 
stamped on iiim by traditional lu<turv — 
the hearer's symjiathy may be. reckoned 
on. The improbable — outrageous 
— i.s prefeiTed, as any one W'ill acknow- 
ledge who looks at any volume of these 
old pla)s, and does not coniine his at- 
tention to selected scenes, 

ydectcil scenes mislead u.s, from tho 
fact that the language of that earlier 
day was Jess formal than that of tho 
eoiitury which followed ; and whatever 
is expi*(‘s.sed in natural language seems, 
at first view, to. have, from that very 
fact, somi; foundation iu truth. But 
wo think a little fair reading of tho 
■Works themselves ivill sati.siy most read- 
ers that the jmssions and ieeliiigs iv- 
pmsented in them are exaggerated, fan- 
tastical, .silly; and that to class with 
lliem, roiisideretl as ivorks of ai*!, the 
j>i*esent drama, would be greatly to un- 
den*ate its fair claim.s. On tho other 
hand, the huish profusion of imagery 
oveiy wliere found in those old plays, 
the variety of inciilent, the fearlessness 
with which all subjects, even the most 
revolting, aii* Ireatefl, give us impn*s- 
sioiis ol‘ the genius of these old mats 
of this irn^giiW literature of Elizabeth’s 
day, which nothing produced in our 
own time at all approaches. 

But it is by his own work, and not 
by its I'clation to that of others, that 
an author must be judged ; and we 
shall endeavour to assist our readers 
by an analysis of Mr. Taylor’s play. 

The scene is in Sicily; the time is 
not very definitely fixed; but as we 
have tournaments, and pilgrimages to 
the Holy Band, we may tieter it to such 
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convenient date of tlie muitUc na 
may best please the fancy. Society 
has advanc^ beyond its heroics ; even 
love itself seenu a weli-tenipevod anti 
regulated ^uon ; still it is the nio^-ing 
impulse wnich auiiiiato^ every one of 
the Icatling characters. If who 
are the hero aiitl heroizic, We suppose 
wt* must answer, Marquis of 

Mulospiiia, and KoMilba. the \irgiu 
widow. Still the system of <»'U’ autbov 
]>i*eveiits hi^ making any pair of lovers 
very proniinoiit ; and die gi'ave Rug- 
giero ainl tin* <''auic Fiordt'liza, an- 
other couplew'hose destinies are niiiUsl, 
divide thi‘ reailer’ri ojires. We Ikhnuiu* 
early intei’eslcil, too, for Liruuui, tui 
whom the kino has hxed his dangiTous 
regards ; ainl oct esi*aiK» troni the toils 
is an underplot skilfully eoiniectiHl with 
till* main st«>ry. 

The first a«‘t shows us Siliseo on fin* 
high road to ruin, lie is wealthy, but 
niibonndedlx extravagaiu. His* lauds 
tiiY: inurl gaged to l/go, (k)iint of Ar»‘Z- 
/o ; iiu<l W4' lind him borrowing money 
Uful hiring a ship from tin* Jews. 

In the f«>U<iwing secne we have pas- 
sages whii'.li wi* si'h'et, not alone on ac- 
count of the aid they givi' ns in r<'lal- 
ing the .story, Imt lK;cuuhc they expri 3 .s.s 
some of our author s notions on Art. 
I'lu' (comments of tlie .*^iiigiiig-giris and 
lh(3 players are con(*«*ive«l in the num- 
ner of (locthe, 'I’here is a seem* of 
the same, kind in the second part of 
Kanst, when* the phiuUoiiH of Helen 
anil I’aris are evoked. 

‘Pie Piihtzo MaU'ipiitn — So ii«;o,Rv«oit;RO, and 
other nvUetnrn. Uku.m) an./ CouRtiio. A Ma- 
nutfer anil three Playert. Svnfen and Dancers, 
and amungt/ tUef’irnitr AttkTlSA. 

SlLlSCO. 

" Oir witli vUnJi aud thin win^, Conrado i 

VL'A^ting tf nut fcatlvity : 

'riie fluer spirits. Musi« is the feast 
That lightly Alls the soul. My pretty fVienrl, 

Touch mu that lute of thine, and pfiur thy vulue 
Vpoa tlie troubled waters of this world. 

'aretixa. 

** What ditty would you please to hear, my lord f 

SILISCO. 

*' Chooae thou, Huggiero. See now, if that fcRATe-- 
ConradOi ho ! A hundred times Pvc bid titeo 
To give wliat wiue is over to the poor 
About the doors. 

GOSSADO. 

Sir, this is Malvolsle 
And Muscgdel, a dueat by the fluk. 

eiLisco. 

" Give it them not the less ; they'll nerer know j 
An«l better it went to enrich a beggar's bioml 
Tlun surfeit ours elioose thou, Ruggiero I 

RUUQIRRO. 

»*!! 

bnvo not hewni h«r sopjpi 


SUIACO. 

** I'lniu sang'st me once 
A Mog that had a note of either mum, 

Not sad, nor gay, but rather both then neither. 

Whet ran juu itt 

AKKTI5A (htucAtn^ her lute), 

** I think, my lord, *t«r«s this, 

•itieco. 

*' Ves. yut, 'ivM ip it rani slug that. I prey thee. 

ARKTIVA (.ftoys). 

I 

“* I'm e bird that's free 
Of the land ami sea, 

1 WHiidcc whither 1 witli 
Hut oft on the wing, 

1 falter and sing. 

Oil, fluttering henr^ lie still. 

He still, 

Oh, fluttering heart, he still. 

II. 

** * I'm wiM os the uiud. 
ihit soft ivtid kliul, 

And uandur whither I may, 

Thr eye bright sighs, 

And sa.\s with its *’>vs. 

Them wandering wind, oh stay, 

Oh »tay, 

Till'll wandering wind, oh stay.' 

There I hive von hearl risen bore a voire like herat 
The soul it fe.K lirrt nut is i.^r ir >m Ifeuvt-iii 

lir't uut, Uu^'gii.ror 

HI'UllllMln 

’* To say ay to that 

Were for myself t«> cbiini a plsm tno near ; 
lur it not reaches only, but runs tliru* me. 

MANAUI.R. 

Now, hs'l she rlsiipi. 1 her hand upon her heart 
In Ute flrbt vet»u, which snys, * (>b| fluttering heart'’*** 


“ And at ‘ oh stay* hiul berkoned thus, or thus*~ 

AKLOXD Pr.AYEH. 

" And w ilh A speaking look - 
Sf AMAhKR. 

“ Hul no— «]ie could not— 

It was nut in licr. 

.ii.n 

* Vou'll nut t.'iku the gold ? 
Wear this then for my a*ike. It omco aduroed 
Tiie ti<>jk>ro of a t^ueen of namarrand, 

Ami shall not sliaine to sit upon this throne. 

[Ihmifi u jewel rowid her neck, 

ARKTIN A. 

*' My heart, my lord, would price a gift of yi}urs> 
Were It a pebble from lli« brook, 
aiK.i»uo. 

“What hoi 

Are not the players in attendimoe t Ah t 
A worrl or two with you, my worthy friends, 

FIRST •IlfaiNG OlKt.. 

*' Why, Aretina, 'Us the dloiuond 

Was told Iwt wlnti'r for a thousand crowns. 

8BCONU 8I.VOIFU UIKL. 

“ A princely wan : 

Aiyoiwo OIRl,. 

“ In soiae things i but in otben 
lie's liker to a patrioreli than » prlnns. 

FIRST ItPOIR# OIRL. 

** 1 think that Iw takes us for luUriarehe, 
lie's so respectful. 

SRCOFO piRaina aj»T« 

** *X«11 flpoiionc that t 

Bid him believe sodi gifts ore given foe iiothiugf 
A diamond for • song I 

fiLiaco. 

“With all my beast I 

We'U beve t)i« scene vhm Brutns from the betutk 
Coistlcmns hia soft to death. 'Xirss ye«( Stogglcrai 
Mede me to lore ibet letBS. 
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* MANAOKff. 

*• I think, my lord, 

Vr« plellf^d yon in It. 

BUOOIRRA. 

** Oh, you did, yon djd i 
Yet rtlU with rctcrTationi* j inul might I tpciik 
My untanght mind to you thnt know your art, 

X should beseech yon not to stare, and gasp, 

And quiver, that tlie infection of the sense 
May make our desh to creep J for as the hand 
Jly tickling of our skin may make us laugh 
More than tlio wit of Plautus, so these tricks 
May make us shudder. But true art ie Utis, 

To set aside your sorrowful pantomime. 

Puss by the senses, leave the flesli at rest, 

And working by the witcheries of words 
FeU In the fhlness of their import, call 
Men's spirits from the* deop g that pain may thus 
Be glorided, and passion, flashing out 
X.lke noiseless lightning in a summer's night, 
iliiow Nature in her Imunds from peak to chasm, 
Avrfril, but not terrific. 

MANAUKR. 

True, my lord t 

My very words; 'tis what I always told them. 

Now, Koleo, hpoak thy speech. 

nncivo. 

“ A word, my lord ; 
The Maddclrna's mate Is here without, 

And Claves to see you. 

ail.T.HOO. 

•• Call him in. Yotir rurdon. 

[7’o thr player K, 

One moment and vaMl hear you. 

UUOOIKKU. 

T'.b ii spoecli 

That by a langnago of familiar lowness 
KnliaiK «s what of more iicro>,' vein 
Is next Ut follow. But one tauU it liulti t 
It fits too rIoM) to life's realities, 

In truth to Nature missing truth to Art ; 

For Ai't eoinmouds nut counterparts and copios, 

But from our iifo u nobler life would shape, 

Bodies celestiai from terrestrial raise, 

And tcacli us, not jejunely what wo are, 

Hut whi)t we may Iw when tho Parian block 
Yields to the hand of l*hl.lias.*' 

Tlio v(!Ssi;l ivliicit tlu* m.Tn^uiH Ims 
hired from tht* Jfws is 'waitnm for 
«iilin«;-or(h'ra. TIio crew is iiunutiont ; 
and wo liavo a coiiversatiun Ijotwoeu 
tho onptnin, iimtc, and boatswain, which 
sliow.s tliat their eupidity htw been 
awakened— “ WImmi we. vcacli Uhodos,” 
says Spadone, tho captain, “ wo shall 
tak« such a trt«u«ure of jewels and in- 
gots fiboaril, OH tho good ship never 
I^igctl bcfoiv.” Spadone now sends 
for sailing-orders, and the Jews make 
thoir apiiearance. 

Andina is the mistress of Spadone, 
and is to meet him at the cataiMinbs 
under the western suburb of ralnrmo. 

AKRTISIA. 

n« loves ray singing, but he Inn i. bottkw. 

How should hoT knowing me si' vilely link'd 
Vrilh this Spadone. To havv »aiion was Md, 

But fbr tho love of such a kuave aa thU, 

To fall, was falUng doubly g -•'•not aa Kve 
Imr'd by the fruit, but by the Serpent's self. 

Yet Is the Serpent md so very vise, 

To think that, having Allen, I am his 
For over, and mtist evermore mlsdocm 
His veuMB to taeneotar. Mo, eould X pleroo 
The plot that aow h« hats'hee— wire X am 


There's perfidy design'll— tlic last were this 
That I sliould see of them detested caves, 

Or of this wretch and hit barbaritice. 

Enter Spadorb. 

SPA DORR. 

“ Ari'ording to thy wont— blear-cy'd, 1 see. What 
hath sprung tiio leak now ? 

AKRTIVA. 

Were 1 to tell thee I should And no pity ; so X 
may keep my counsel. 

BPAOORB. 

** Pity I As great n pity to see a woman weep, as 
to see a goose go barefoot. 'Tis their nature. But, 
hark you, my girl i if gold c.iu make thee merry, 
thou sh:ilt not miiunder long. When I come back 
from Rhodes .... 

AUKTl.VA. 

** Yes. Slialt thou bring much gold with tliee t 

BPAUOMR. 

“ Trensuro upon treasure ! heap upon heap ! Here, 
in this very cave, thou shalt sec it ; and what is more, 
thou shalt have it in thy keeping. For when 1 shall 
Itave seen It safe with thee, it will be needful I should 
niiike away fbr C-Uahria, ami whistle off a mouth or 
two till 1 shall see how things be taken. 

ARBTIRA. 

" But whence will tiiis treasure come ? 

BPADOMK. 

When tlie Maddclcna ahall be seen in the oflftng, 
hie thee hither. Wait not till sheroiucs into port, 
fur that may chunro to be a tedious tiinu : and if 
they Kliouid tell thuc tiiat wc have gout' to tlie bottom, 
hcctl not that ; for thou shalt find me here iiotwith* 
standing. 

AURT 1 NA. 

But tell me, whom e is tlic treasure ? 

hPADONR. 

" For flip gold, Ut'oinvH out of the hou'els of the 
earth. The dlainondi* were digged up in the further 
Ind. Tou'diing tiu* pearls, tiion rdialt osk of an 
oyster ; and in rospoet of tlie jowils, a toad could tell 
thee somewhat. Hark I 1 licar the Mule bellowing 
for nic through the caverns like a calf tliat hath lust 
itsUum. Faro thccwelli 

AKETINA. 

“ Here tltcn we meet when thou rcturns’t. Farewell. 

I,/? nr Spauovk. 

And for the gobi thou brlngcst, whence it comes 
TIiou know'D't not better tiinn I know inybclf. 

It is Silisco's gold. Wldlhcr It goes. 

Thou kuow'nt m>t l)cttiT— nor so well. In trust 
Fur him I'll tike it. Faleehood to the false 
Is woman’s truth, an<l fair tidviity." 

[ Exit, 

The next scono exhibits Silisco ami 
Uugjru»ro on the sea-co:ist, near Pa- 
lermo. Tla-y siHJ Silisco’s ves-scl, tho 
Maddalena, departiiij;', ami the Zita 
coming into port. In the Zita arc 
Hosalba ami Kiorduliza. 

llug‘j*iero destiribes them, bfjfove they 
hind, to Sili.sco, who, it would apiK^ar, 
had not them before. 

81L1BCO. 

** First for the Island Countess. 

BVOQIBSO. 

“ First for lier. 

In the soft frtlness of a rounded grace, 

Noble of stature, with an Inward life 
Of secret joy sedate, BoioUia stands, 

As seeing end not knowing she is seen, 

Idke a imdestlc child without a want 
She speaks not often, but her presence speaks. 

And is itself an eloquences which withdrawn. 

It seems as though some strain of mosio ceBs'd 
That Ul'dtIU then the pidpltitlng air 
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With «treet pohaitom. When die i|«ak«, fiid«o(l, 
*Ttc like Knee one Toiee embient in tbe rboir, 

Heard from tlie nklat ofmaajr lianiumite 
'With ihrilfing •iuglenett, jret dear arrord. 

Ho hearrl, lo aeeot Hhe movee upon the ear(l)» 
VnknoainK that the joj ihe lulnieUrra 
Is ausht but Nature's sunsliive. 

SIM SCO. 

•* C«Sl you tuis 

The ptetnre of a wooian or a ."ijJiit i* 

When CiinnhiM' next ohali tijiurr forth 
The hieran iiitt of heaven, give him tills 
To vf\\ty from. Hitt raid you, then, the uiht i 
Was fitircr still than all this t 

SVGtilKHO. 

' 1 may have saM it: 

1 shotiM have said, she's fkirtr in my eyes. 

Yet must my eyes he fainethiug worse tlun blind. 
And see the thing that is not. If the hand 
Of Nature was not lavisli of delights 
When she was fashion'd. Ilul it were not well 
Yo bls/on her too much ; for mounted thus 
In yonr esteem, she might not hold her place, 

Bui fail the farthirr for the ftuicied rise. 

For she has faults, Hilisco, she has faults ; 

And a'hen you sco them you may Chink them worse 
Than I, who know, or tiiiuk 1 know, tiicir wope. 

Hlic gives her muxmIi the mastery, and flush'd 
With qiiirkcnings ol a wild and wayward wit. 

Flits like a tin fly m a tangled woim]. 

Bestless, caprlriuus, cart less, hard to cstcli. 

Though beautiful to look at. 

ailisco. 

“ JJy my faith 

She's a wild rrowth, to judge her hy lu-r fruits, 

Fi>r she toruients you viUdy. f'ludcnt friend, 
liosalha iK'ing a h.it yi-u «tty, why fix 
Your heart on Fionlelua ? 

HvaotRito. 

“Wherefore? w'nyf 

When hearts ore told by number, weight, and 
nicrtsure, 

I'll render you a reason for my love. 

TUI then, I say it was my Iwk Co love her j 
111 luek or good, I know not yrt. For you, 

1 would it were your luck lo love Rosaiha, 

Ho you might wed her. Hut tliv rumour is 
That she IS hruuglit rrum Froidda to tie given 
To old Count Ugo. 

fllLISCO. 

“ Ciooil old moo, he's welcome. 

A siiniiler hearted rrcatiire never liv'd 
I'o I'ut on siiertacles and we the world 
(Jrow wsfi: and honert, eud 1 wish him Joy. 

And 1 Will take examide hy him, too. 

And marry when I'm sevriity « ami till then 
i'li Live as heretofore, niid Uke delialit 
In tiod's ereuCoii re veil'd in at large, 

And not this work or that." 

Thoy land ; and Ruggicro’.s painting 
i.s felt to 1>e cold and colourless, when 
the oripnal is sctiii. Sonic coiiverHii- 
tioii takf.s place, hut Silisco knows nut 
what In* says. 

The M;eoiul act shows Silisco*.s ruin. 
Ills vessel sinks as it is coming into 
)ort. The three Jews, knowini' his 
and to be mortgaged to Ugo, issue 
tvrits Bgnin.st his j^rsfjn. lie seekn to 
conceal himself, and uses, for this pur- 
poses, a secret passage i. between liis 
garden and Uie catacombs. The ves- 
sel Wl been scuttltn! by her officers, 
and S}uidone conceals the stolen trea- 
sure in the catacombs. Aretina has 
met him hero in pursuance of their 
agreement ; he leaves her, at the 


time sltcvjiig her a nng : when ho has 
gone, "we have ti lew words from Arc- 
lina, and the scene concludes with Um 
following incident ; — 

AkSTIVA* 

** O mon jtrouK evime 1 Rnthteos, remorfcIeM wretch t 
Aud CO hetotted a* to think my loro 
Would hold (liro* alt ! A ipirgling, lobWag uoun 1 
I» in my earc- a iMViming ovcrhuwl ! 

Jdy blooil rune ndd. i>h, i ohall faint ! and here i 
And atiould the liglit go out . , . 1 heat • cleg . . < 

(Jittitr SlLIBCO.) 

Whu'i there t Who are you ? 

[ ('ffen a sAarp e>y. 

aix.taGO. 

** Nay, bat who art thou ? 

I iwear 'll* Arctina— cold at clone t 

What duct thou here ucy,eouragc-~<ome, look upt 

A frieudiy erm ic round tliec— kuuw'ct not me? 

AkKTIMi. 

Oh yec, my lord, I kiM*w you—>cnt by Ifcavca, 

Fur I have that lo lull you .... 

Si'ADOVK y,icAo had te-tn/eirnd utiebttrwdj and itoht 
horfram AcAtuf/.) 

“ WUleli thy throat 

Shall utter through a idooily new>mai]o mouth. 

[AhKTittA ihrukt ondJUtt, 
And now, my lord, for > uu I 

aiLlsco. 

A woman'e blood, 

Dastard 1 Ic all that Uioii »ha1t che<l to-dey. 

[Thi)\f fight. Sl*AliOHK/aUr. 
Slain ic liu ? No, X think not — luit ho curiKinc. 
Wlii’n'*, that unhappy ,:irl 1 tied forth the caves? 
Wcli duiii this raitilt merit lo Iw left 
To meet hie fate. But should he wake to life 
And find hiniMjlf in diirknccc left U> dlo 
Utichriven and uiiwcuird 1 Bloct horrlblo i 
tirrlictto’c binicc is on the tiearh luird by i 
rU lake him there . liic worthy doctor's shill 
May enli him from Ids tranre, and he may thus 
Repent and live, or be absolv'd and die." 

[ Exd^ bearing out Spadosk, 

About the timt' this is taking 
plaeo ill the ciitaeoiiibs, we have Sjia- 
<lom>*s iiiiiU; ntal boatnwaiu waiting 
for him at the .shore, liiiggiero .saves 
a tlniwiiing sailor, and learn.s the vil- 
laiiy by which the vessel ha.s laieu de* 
sfroyc*d, and pursues the mate, and 
boatswain. 

The third act shows u.s the gardens 
of Ubaldo’s palaiLc. Hosnlba, for a 
lady engaged to be niari'ied to another, 
gives at Ica.'it suflieient encouragement 
to Silij'ico, in hi*r prrani.sj to dewy hor 
xnarriago till All Saints' Day, in order 
to have him, if ho can, bmik down her 
father^ ob.<tinatc determination ; nay, 
from the oi^'ning of this third act, he 
would almost seem an.acceptcd lover:*— 

Gxrdgne of Vdaloo'S r«l0c«-'BoaAtBA find 

Fiqmdkuxa. 

VIOKUBLIKA. 

** Rosaltia, nay, Rosatba. 

ROSALBA. 

** Am I not patient ? 

yJORDBMZA. 

Writ, 1 think you ara i but 1 would Iiats you 
ehsHerfui* lAokaiiM. Bos not my lover vanishMl, 
loo? 
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nOAAtBA. 

“Tm, Fiora»H»i} iorrow it wont to lie vlWy 
iclAflh. and I amforgvttioByour trouble in mine own. 
Yet a I were not ilnvtn to luurry another, nictbiuli* 

1 aiw) cnull liC cha-rrul. 

1. 

‘ Oh, had I the wlngi of a flore, 

Soon would X ily away, 

And never more think of my love. 

Or not for a year and a day i 

if I had the wingi of a dove. 

If. 

“ * I wonid preH the air to my brcu»t, 

£ would love the changeful «ky, 

In the tnormaring Icavca I would let up ray reat, 
And bid the world good-bye ; 

If I had the wiiiga of a dove.' 

ROHAf.na. 

•* la yon my father if Alae 1 I fear the very eight 
of him now ? 

VI0RI>KT.IX4. 

*' Were X a nnraing rantlict 1 ahoulil fear it, lent it 
■hould aour iny nilik. 

ROflAl ItA. 

•• lie ia nlwHya In the Hiinic ati ry-~lhHt SiliiM'o never 
will be been again, and ihut (!ouiit (Jgu cniiiKit wait. 

riORtiKMZA. 

‘‘Well, to till* alury, tlierc ifl tbia (ruth in it — • 
tiuil the ricit '^ilim'o will nut lie tnid that 
will ncvir aenhi ho .iK yciiiuR hk he i> now, Jiidivi, 
your father may luivo ik'iuo imuho to fo ir Icat Iiinpur- 
poeo to mnrry iio ernaboil by that liii><'.' humour nhieh 
huplicna to men ut liia t>mo oi li^’c, ol going to tho 
grave at one juior* 

noMAf II I. 

“ Fie. Fiordelixi* i ft muKea me and, not merry, to 
hear you talk an lightly, (hmnt Ugo, tlmugh hr hath 
lint, nor hn« h d, (lie gifta niid fm tiltlea ahirh you 
act atorc by, wna ever a jiiM, roiirUoua, iind houiitifiil 
mail, of good life and eonvirantmn, with a gentle and 
gimeruiia tieart, anil, pvradventure, na inucli under- 
atanding aa innoeenco hue occaHlon for. 

KIOKHKI l/.A. 

“ t»h I I grnnt^iim tii-il i but neverliudc-iK the Rnml 
old golden pipiiiii la ripe, niid iiiuy diop whtiv the 
gardener ta getting the loildcr. 

iSing, ) 

I. 

** * The laat yrnr'n Imf, itn time la I rief 
17 poll ilie heechen aprny i 
The green bud upriiigs, the young bird ainga, 

Uhl leaf, make room for Mny i 
llcgnnc, fly owny, 
kluko room for May. 

II. 

“ ' Oh, green hud, amih' on rnr awhile, 

Oh, young bird, let roc *tay — 

What joy have we, old Icjif, in theeF 
Make roou, moke room, for May ! 

Ihgoue. fly away, 

Make room for May.' " 

Tho marriage is ImiTied on, Rosalba 
being niisled into believing the inPidcHty 

ofsSisoo. 

The next set'iu* thw aet is li eoM* 
Tersation between Kiiggit ro and Siiisco. 
J { is scarcely suseoptibh . »i‘ abrit Igemont, 
and if it well', ubri<lgoinent would not 
answer our purpose, as our object is 
to show how tbe dramatist inaltes the 
story relate, itself in action. Not one 
lino can ftn* this purptise l)o omitted 
wiUiout loss ; fttid ni oar own study of 
the play wo have felt, at each sne^es. 
.sive iierusai, the importance of cTcn 


single words, which at a first reading had 
escaped our attention. The triumph 
of the piH't is that of having siirceeded 
ill the production of a cousummato 
work of art. Of this none can judge 
who will nf)t contempliito it from many 
positions iK'fore the proper point of 
view is obtained. What may be writ- 
ten by ourstdves or others on the sub- 
je.ct we feel to be nothing, inile.ss we get 
our readtirs to study the work tor them- 
selves. The Argument of Paradiso 
Lost” might as well be. substituted for 
the jioem, as the plot of tlie story which 
the dramatist brings before the eye. in 
.«eeiies successively disclosing his secret, 
1 m‘ supposerl to give any notion what- 
ever of what he has done ; — 

.4 Parmstfttd on thf hand* of Mnl^spina, in fha 
Setghhttuy hood tf tfie Catlle. 

I'.fitfr biMscn and RrooiBito. 

KI'UOIKKO. 

“ Wr fdinKi-d them that night and tho neat day, 
gaining on tin. m tty little umi little; but ns evening 
ti.ll, tl.orcrumc into the hori /,011 a I'loud no bigger 
than your hind, umt in tin instant tlic Bturin swooped 
niKin titcm like a biul of prey, and they went tnde- 
atruttum beturc* our eyes, thief uiui booty together. 

aiLigco. 

" Rest frii ud and boldest, iiow fared you, 1 pray ? 

ItrUGIIMtO. 

“ Tbe storm spared us, but we were sorely tor- 
mented l>y hiingi r und tiiirst that night; and alien 
wi* liume.l iicvt morning iit Vetri, in Calabria, my 
strength clenii spent, und n lever was upon rue 
tint l.<ul inc low fni many a day When thnt left 
me, I lc)und my wa> bin k witii ull speed, and learn- 
ing from .Monna tlic dircetiim of your flight, 1 sped 
hither. Siuli IS my liistory. 

KlIJSCO. 

Of niiiu- remains 

Hut lillle to ri’i'oiint. Sp idoue. «»r. 

It he ^%a!i dead, ''paUonc's lorpsi*, 1 left 
In (dll licilntto's I'ultugc on the lieach ; 

Nor waiting his nturn (for lie was forth j, 

Kai'k to tiie Cutncoinlis 1 siKal.and seareliM 
ha li • ranny, Init rould iiowlicrc And, nij friend, 

Th« luckless Arctina. In the raves 
I dwelt by day. Tliu night X chiefly siient 
In my own gurdens. 

KuaniKRO. 

In your gardens f 
aiuaco. 

«y«ii 

Itchind tiie statue of Proserpina 

There a rutcrn fring'd wirli pensile plants, 

Ujr whieb, wvi'i-know'n to me in lioyhoorl, opes 
A i>asB <ge til the (^ttaconibs. Ttiro* this, 

Wh(ii Artt I heurtl that writs wera out against me, 
f, like 1 ).ind-< rub, into the earth bad dropp'd. 

And afterwards thin' this 1 issued themw 
When dsrkuess snd th« owls possess'd the world. 
i;ru long, impatient of my dreary life, 

I meditated flight : and strange you'll deem 
Tbe ehotev 1 made of whither to liauke md. 

But having not^ince childhood seen my lands, 

A hniuoiv seis'd me to revisit them ; 

And seeing I was licre m Utile known 
As elsewhere X could be, and pcraflveiitutt 
Should bo 1cm look'd for, hither di<X 1 n>m«. 

1 ftiund Cuvnt Vgo's lorople in posseuiott. 

The soseetlme mortfagtr, tho owner now. 

RCrOOIBKO. 

"Why hither? U can bring yon lltu« jeir 
’ To look upon Uie landa that yon have tost. 
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SltllCO. 

•* To l0'>k npoD the that I Iwrc 
Ito^iero, bring* id« leas i ewl here I tliou^'ht 
To get bohSntI them ; for my childht^Kt hero 
3 /ics round me. But It may not iw. Itk (Imveoa! 
That very childhoo I bitUirly nubr^iil* 

The manlitKKl vain that did Lnf 
With «in)>tTsnil u>t*.va»)nttl.le m.rtli. 
lu )«ys uni ngiUnf'* »•>»! each ''fake 1 b«niftr 
\Vfa«re tho^ghlIe»» spoilt had lawful time and place* 
The nunly c)>ild reinikea tjie chl!0:*h raati ; 

And move reprisof i.».l Miti.irr 1 rcml 
Ih lcaili.n 

My host the f,trm r <^•■1>lravK t<i luy th'u'iv. 

I Mjiut rnr ji l> Tunny nior.? durk 
Th.uj tl'W Ilf riMirts, liav* Iui>i tli- h hrntdl h ni it 
Un th\t tiuini’d in> lunce. Wunt aiul vice 
Ani lOjitry mill ontnvc fl’ictl my 1 out, 

( 1, who taw it u »t, my lllto^lar!^.■e threw 
'fn fieJ the liAUiti'hot and tempt the weak 
Ktt/v.irro, ’kith what alittcrni',' worin t«K*'er 
Wt eiiu'flr the of v.a»re. nit I euuiit 

Hur ml. ii's.« tuMin^K hounth’j. tMS is turv, 

Mu'i binko not by a more iinnianly vico 

Thun 's til il vh'c of |iro>l»};Mlit,v-~- 

M&n fiiuti not more dishiuciiir than in debt. 

HlT'iniKlUI. 

*• Ftir^wcll m.v ftiuftitml I prri'i'ivt Ihnt now 
You iKO'J no m»iv a monitor T'> hm-, 

Who, wbr-n the |*a*l a is pre», nt, to soe Jt, 

Tin* iiiifl-'iit 111 litas ,(<( }iiv. t»iu' woik i» wioiight; 

A iviTiTity hrtt'i Inrni ui jniijn. 

An >, is#iitr..f Ji lit tills (Vfifo, the tr.ul >ou IteOii, 
Thouiiit it l>c iiv’* r ««i 1« /jn-rSy lunl Mnrr, 

^'hili 111, I uu,tnr in the KiiiuhitK'. 

Sil let o. 

•• Xu : 

N'ot in liiv snn'-lunt' ; timt niny m vir iic ; 
rpoii my piith t'ti' 'tin hiinl! aliini no mure. 

It IS not poverty w II! darken it - • 

III ni ti.y «nolb,*r p iioT 1 erred, hnt not 

III 'h ( tnui,! •''fii'th io rat* wee little uoith i 

Nor I oil' ro|)foai*li -dor this, tltoiigh sharp, w ill work 

Il« O.V n phrgHtiun i nor the w oThPi* < "uVunit, 

\S hli h with 0 light uiid '"r n iidly disregard 
I MKiii f iiiiid eontpn r. But one hoiio there waa 
'i hat in tile darkne** 'iiol tb.* frosty iir 
Burnt hrigtiti'r still »irt lir-ji'hlor, which is now 
hi t, not to rise ag'iin. In tirs I own 
Nee Ifni n scilly ; foi this npuit 
My J113 luini « of iiulun had e*i' -i cd 
'1 he hitmls of justiec .titd alt wi ridl} ills 
liavl left me nnchastised. 

nllltillRKO 

Ho««lh I false ! 
aiMsro. 

** Nn, say not »o-~hlie meana not to li«' f.!!*’. • 

No-fui«iiiebH cuulil iiu more haw p!a*‘e in her 
Than I'ouid ti.c eaiikcnirorni iti PimliHe. 

Hhe proiiii^M, it is true, till All S.i.Mits Krc 
To hnhl hermdf in friC'loio nnlwtrothM : 

*l'i9 likew ioc true, or ptibliely proriminM, 

Count LTyo it to raurry her (o>n)orrow. 

But doubtleas Mic Ims dcemM I'.er elf reJeasM 
By my rtrafrtlon. h.n-'e that filut uiglit 
tJhc knows of nil' no more tlnu that 1 vnninhVI ; 
tor how Could 1, » Iw^gur. p'esd to her. 

An heiress, her past promise 7 Witli what nim 7 
ttiiire chpuld liio wait tl « torni, the lasueidjl 
Must l e o’leduniH: to her * re’s ia:lu,st, 

And what ran now more Aim f 
AUGOtKltO. 

••I know not what. 

But what we know not of way haply In-, 

And this I know,— what riiies the true of heart 
Is plighted faith, not circunmtvni-e. To-morrow ? 

1 think U may he done— Ronaino'a lege 
■Will carry me if legs of mortal stce*i 
Cuk span the diatanre in the time— and so 
My presence wnd my twntett a’.iali prcfcdc 
This woeful wwMlng — Vca. stc noon to>aiorrow* 
Before Itoaallin Ikcc to faoe rit stand. 

Amt, be It at tli« altar’s fiwt, OfipoM 
Her prior prowiee to ber fnarrldie row. 

Icaadro* ho i my horse. ' 


“At least there's (ruth 
Bui he gentle bt llowlha," 

Ilujr|*lt*ro is laU* : tlie wtiiUliiig is 
alivjuJy ct'lebmttHj. A ball, 

givfn h)* thti kiritr, fulfows aiuorig the 
wc'iltlinjr i^stiviticy : — 

“ UtUiuiKno 

**T«o inti --»o.> i it 1 \rt ••hall the truth lie hcaid ' 
Though whit is iiri-iucdiaNItf be d<iiU', 

Ia'I w hilt IS Just Ih.' spukr il. To tlrvt 1*1111 
SliwU tome a (lr,ar} and iinwcU'cnie guest." 

% 

Rii'rirlciti.'svith liis 'tfourj^c niul lamp, 
moves abniifr, pcP'Oii.'itliiif Coinsi'iinuT, 

oiit Mils, .Tiid «*ha'*t.i>ing tlic 

lieart.s oi’simier^. 

'rin‘ vuiro i)fConsri<dir»* tbstiirbs <he 
|M^or biMt', will) l»:is moirifil an oltl 
man, in violatum of* b o* promise to a 
vou(i<r oil!'; nini tlu' old Ilian doiss not 
osi-ajM' imwliippi'd. Tor, in .Ttlditiim to 
lii.s .•<lu oriwiiifr ill tin* wjiy of tin* young 
pcopli*, 111', it M'oms, hail vowcil a piU 
griniago to lim Holy Lauti, at tho tinio 
of bis former ’ivifu’.s deatb, and this lio 
will now fidfii. 

The. no-\t sn t open.s with a sninc at 
the royal pidaeo of Palermo, Wc loam • 
from a f-oaversatiou Udwooii Vliahlo 
and tin.* thief jii.stii‘iary, Unit fin* kiiig^s 
pa.'^’iion for tin* dorfur’s d.'U i;’lifciT ha.s 
^ ri'^cn intf> {lotiial fiviizj', Slu* ha.** not 
l)»*iMi MH'ii .‘'iniT the mpht of the mar-. 
riagi*. I{iJ»£}^ii*ro is '-usportoil of hav- 
ing rarrk'd In r away ; and eoif'nr.ibli* 
cliarge.s tfnu.'liing iiiattiM’." of «<•<•« »nnl, 
and nialviTs-itioMs, aii* got up iigiun>t 
him by tho king, in tho. hoj^Hi oftliti.s 
o.xtorfing from liiiii, by foar, the soorot 
of hor ])hu‘o of oonooalnioMt. ‘‘The 
king," s{iy.s tliu cliiof justioo to Ubal- 
tlo, as yon .say, my lonl, must bo 
eloan liniaiio, U) nniko ibis ado about 
a dfM'tor's danghfor, M-oiiig that lie 
might disport hiiusolfat hi.s ploasuro 
with a hiindrod doolors' daijgJiterH, not 
to fiAY il Iniridrod ladies of giX'Jittjr esii- 
ination and nobility.” 

Ubaldo does not altogether agree 
with ttie king’s inimirsttation of .Uug. 
giero’B conduct, ana Uiinks that “ the 
cock is roost likely U) bis fotiml whom 
tlie hen-bird hath* her nest and ho 
tells the ju.stimr^** that FiordeHisabath 
lately gone to sojourn for a ,sea.<oii with 
his flanghier, who lives like n nun sincie 
her marriage, and hath chosen fbr Her 
nunnery the conTeut of Malespina, 
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. wlikh fell to Count Ugo in satisfac- 
tion of die <lebt due to liim from the 
former lord of it, that castaway Si. 
lisco.” Where Silisco has gone no one 
knows ; but Kosalba knows that, from 
about the time of his disappearance 
fixuu Palemio, thcix: has been lodging 
at the farm near tlic castle a jku'sou 
of a light, lofty, and gniccful appear- 
ance, courteous ami winning of do- 
meanour,”„ who answers to Silisco in 
evcrytliing, except that he was not gay, 
but pensive and retiring. AVe thus see 
in what direction liosalba's thouj^hts and 
ho])CS are tending. The mysterious vwi. 

is regaa'ded by the farmers and farm- 
WTvants, as a conjuror. On the night 
of his coming strange sounds iirc heard 
in tlic air ; and, soon alter the sounds 
were hcarrl, he came knocking at the 
door! Sui*ely no one but a conjuror 
w.'i8 ever known to come Ib'iujj thmugh 
the air in that way. And besides that, 
he is a magnifu^nt man to look at ; and 
onlers this, and orders that, us though 
the lowers of the air wen; at his bi<l- 
ding. lie cures agJies. and old women 
with warts come to ]>c charmed. The 
priest is in alarm. It were better, ho 
says, to die and be sav(‘d, than be hcided 
and Ik) daiimed ; and he will liavi* none 
of th(i conjuror’s cures. The lidconcr 
• at the castle has his s<*rtij»lesas to Chris, 
tian ailments ; but one of liis birds has 
not taken her food for throe days, ami 
as she luis no soul to trouble iier, he 
thinks she may sately take any euitJ 
she can eome by ; and sends to consult 
the ladies on tliis point of casuistry. 
Fiordeliza, weary of the solitude of 
the place, alfects, or fancies herself 
sick, and sends for the conjui-or. The 
coniurur proves to la; lluggioro. In 
a wort solih^uy l>efore their meet, 
ing, wc find Fiordcliza's heart relenting 
towaitls her former lover ; but in their 
conversation she betrays her jealousy 
of Lisana, and is otlemh^d at xtuggie- 
ro*8 rufusal to explain the mystery of 
that lady’s disappt'arance, and his re. 
lation to her. 

Fiordeliza has spoken harshly ; and 
he replies :•». 

avoaisao. 

*«Kon«ea ofthi*! 

Of TSiMIMIlt diMTQWtil .tim'* HO lived 
lb «iidedieiT« me, hwl f khouflii 5«a kind, 
t kftw Imt to reoU ilie luet 

jriOBbKLtXA. 

" WKfttpftrtr 

apCAk out your atuurrel vlKh ttw pMt i and X 
IlHU telt you of my queml wltk the pnimnt. 

1 m uiiloH ray mcuiory tr;*, 

JMA U' t lo cbentc vrlkhwui* a ovum;* 


Whet slttco hw a)Uow*d idwwt thai e$am enooiih . 
Tliere might Kayo bera i fat nugbt X know Uiere wm* 
XIov retd you then the tklftory of tlie pA«t 
To mAke me teem too Mwhf 

AUdkasaii. 

uHoYrhMdlitt 

X reod Ik but at they that run moy vend r 
A Ule of no uncuttovnAvy kind. 

The love vhoM davn behettl ite cnrlieii gloir 
Xtedeeted, as it rose to perfect day, 

Saw the bright colouring of the Yaporous doud 
Grow pah) and disappear. My springiiig love, 

So long as it was pleasant, light, and free. 

Was prosperous I but it pass**! too soon to passion. 

1 could not make a plaything of my lore i 
I ronld not roahsh it witlt your sportive moods^ 

*TiU garlands should be conjur*d into chains ; 

X conld not lightly agitate and fan 
The airier motions of an amorous fancy, 

And by a skill in blowing hot and cold, 

And changeful dalliance, qnlcken you with doubts, 
And keep you in the dark till you should kindle. 

1 was not ignorant that arts like these 
Avail, wheu bare simpllrity of love 
Vails flat ; but be they strong or weak, these means 
Were none of mine { and though my heart shoiiU 
breok, 

CAt humbly I believe it will not,) still 
Mura willingly would 1 suflTcr by such arts 
Than practise them. 

FIORDBLIZA. 

Bare 1 then practis'd arts 2 
One art I know— to Judge men by their act^ 

And nut their sueinings. 1 should nut lie loth 
Sumo faults to own, Ilnggicro, did I know 
Tluit he to whom 1 own'd them would own Ills. 

But there should lie a Justieo in confession. 

Yours is the greater fault j confess you first. 

RVOOIKRO. 

**Most fully, frankly, freely, from the heart 
Will 1 imur out roiifesslons. 1 am proud, 

Indexible, iiiidutiful, sclf>wlird, 

In auger violent, of a moody mind, 

And latterly morose { what further 7 ~imu1, 

Severe, viiuliutlw. 

FIORUBMZA. 

** How confession loves 
To fight with shadows, whilst the snlMtancc flies. 
i^You have not said that in <i slippery hour 
You stain'd a maiden's honour ami your own. 
RVGUIVIIO. 

** That which I have not said, I have not done. 
FIORDKLIKA. 

** Where is Lisana? 

RUOOtRBO. 

. “ Wlierasoe'er she be. 

Her innocence is with her. 

FIORDSLIKA. 

'* But wlicra is she ? 
BVCiQIBnO. 

** Secrets that are my own you may romnumd. 

This is another's. 

As lie leaves tlkc castle, ho is taken 
by tlic provost and mtu-slialmen, who 
have tracked him to Fiordcliza’s rosi. 
(ience. . 

At the opening of the fifUi act, we 
meet Silisco, who had not been hoard 
of smee Rosidba's marriage 

Tk§ Station nTSt. Bbno in Me Veresf— SiLiacO i» 
j»Uirri»*g wuU. 

II1.I8CO. 

* Full many from Oia Holy Zend return 
Xifess holy than they went. My i^lgvlasgo, 

In gratitude and earthly tore begm, 

To heavenly, lei me Ik^, ahall toad at lask r 
Fiwt'wus not tn'SedwhewXwcflwaid turn'd " 
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Kw «'* 1 vmt !»» iVtcotttM, ukHlt^HW*, 

'A tiUfrlm nwl a atrMupv* In tH« tmU « 

Thm her* H }iHa\y f itoyarir. 

llvrX! tberc ere Tolcml u>v«l}en, no 4ouU. 

Th1« •hellerthen vHI not be *K mine owe- 
Why elwuld U be r 8o ehurtUh bai 1 grown 
Tbet nothing ptceiM me l>«t eolitudcv 
She that toc ebadowa berm *n mwn hovcot 
Ami entettalnt the ruiiire ea 1 Ute pwit. 

Yee-'thefe ere eotws—fkvm whUU eUc I know not t 
Ami through the mlet t« nothing t<v be eeen 
BntajiiiMritioiii t)ita>pithr ghoett ot troee.'* 

While he \fi itfill iqM^Akin^, il»e i)r«- 
vo:»t and nuimhalniect ent<*r with Mieti* 
prisoner. We k^ant* from a ounver- 
tiation betwctjti iheni, theseer(*t, which 
Ku^oro has hithoito ki*pt. lit; has 
hlthleii fAttanii in the Oonvfiit of San 
Pack), of whieli his aunt is iihlK'Ni*. 
Her uoviciato will not have exittred till 
St. Mirhiiers Kvo, whon she is to take 
the. vt'ih ami lx*! thus saA* iroin the, 
kind's eourfdkip. Silisco rescues Kiig* 
gicro iroin his cJi|»tor< by a stmtagein ; 
and Kuggioi ‘0 pn)poses that they shall 
live like wild hunters in tht^ woods, till 
St. ^iiehiud's Kve. 

*' llavr with you—tiicns’t no mof-trrr iKm 1 Ittve 

Like th* lire roof-trre uf tl>v fbn.«t louv.** 

'fhe next setuie is in the palace of 
Palermo. 'JMio talk Ls of the lK)inag«» 
Rosalbu is to jaufortn for her lands. 

A Ho 0 tn 4/' SM* in the h'tug's Paiat-ti at Palartno^ 
AosaLBAi FiouDKiazt, and an UsHkR. 
oanr.K. 

" Sladamr, hie good Zjunlthlp. yoitr fHthcr, hmi* 
me My he ii reeking the King, end will prrwntiy 
bung you word whotibiy U fixed fbr your investiture. 

[K.ri/. 

BO* ALB 

“ Tiii« Is the I'linmlicr. W'licn 1 ler ag«in 
Tlw Upeitry »:id old chulni, a very dreum 
fieems the peet year, from which, Aw»kening now, 

Vy childhood seem* the sol* ruality. 

PIOBDRUBA. 

*< Yet, if I err not, when we last were here 
Your childiiojd wm Uie dream j the life you thnn 
Were wakening to Mem’d very sweetly r^. 

Do you remember ? Hwm Che second time 
You met Silisco. 

BOiALBA. 

** Three long days had pant 
(Ixmgttiotkgh dellghtAil.fbr they teem'd wltii thonghta 
A« Maydays teem with flowers), since I had flnt 
Beheld him, stavding in the sunnet lights. 

Beside a wreck, half-bnrled in the sand, 

17pon the western slmre. X see him now 
A radiant creature with the sunset glow 
Dpon his ihee, that mingled with a glow, 

Yet snnnier frau within. When nest w* m«l 
*Twas here, as you havo said ; and then his ml*n 
Vna llipitw, with an ontward brightBeae clad, 
fwt all tho eomn wm present t yet X sew 
The other ardour through.** 

The king has discovered that Lisana 
is in the Convent of San Paolo. She 
has been seen attending Aretina, wbe^ is 
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dviiig. The king, on liuai*iitg this, ex* 
cfaiiiKs i— 

TUB BtXO. 

Cao to ITaggal, tlte old 4«w, nttd hU hhn «NM to 
meliMlantly. Provide wr a hnldiofa S>*iwl«eMi 
friar, Bud meet we hen mi hour idler liinKh** 

'Wv next behold Uoaim takiuff the 
veil, and are told of ATCtiim's death :*<«« 

Kt liOtBRO. 

** Is Aietluadnadl 
aiuaoo. 

** Dleil in my arms trat now, niwk penlteut I 
With love snd }oy upon her liiw-«>so sweet 
^Twuls us Iho dyiug of a siiinmcr*s day i 
And IdewQ 1 WAS iiie cbsiuw which brought me her* 

In time to niskc her itnppler in Iter death, 4, 

RVaOlKKO. 

** Wltat was it you couhk do 1 
■It reco. 

Her mind, poor girl, 

Was burtleti'd wiiii two ■ccretii>>>one, the love 
8h« iiHre me til our mlier Jocund days, 

Vr hicb 'tWds a solace to diictose In (kmtb t 
The other ot strange ImiKirl. n» her tongue 
To tell me when we Jostied In the rave, 

And base Stiwlono stabbed her from behind, 

'TWO'* tliis— that tliai same tiesaure which wai 
iirouxlit 

IViwn Kbo.lcs on board the iuekless Maddalena~" 
Thut treasure which «e deem’d Calabrian seas 
IImI swaliiiw'd with the iMiaiswatn and the mala-* 
Wliat time you chas'd iiwm, rldiog on the storm. 
And MW tlicm foundcr'*'thst that treesuro still 
Is extant UiMti earth, lodg’d in that cave.*' 

The next socnc exhibits t!io Pass of 
SuiArriiucitto> in the. niountains, near 
tlie Convent of Sati Paolo, and hiding 
among the shadows of the rocks art) our 
three Isnielitish iriemts. I'hoy have snp- 
pluul the king with money |t>r an adveii- 
tuiv., indicated when he had beard of 
Lisana's wlicreabonts, anti they seem to 
huvu the. same iioiton of lentling money 
as is cxpivhM.>.d by a more respectable 
authority in an CfOi'ly part of the play 

“ Give thou to no man. If thou wish him wolf, 
Tliat Im may not lu borrowing Interest talis^ 

Else thou shall but befriend his faults, allied 
Against his batter, with Ids baser ludf." 

We have Ilaggoi rtiosoning in tlie 
same way ; and ihit gn*at value of tliej» 

f rudential aphorisms is, as Benjamin 
'ranklin long ago observed, that they 
give a man a formal excuse for doing 
on any occasion whatever he likes :«-<• 


BAOUAI. 

•• Briefty, the Xing eent floe me Mcrogy this mom* 
Ing, to borrow ten thomand ducats, and Ibr a sawll 
consideration T lannit fhm IXaeier Vlllda^ that It was 
wanted fhr the ap^ltiig of a maMen which prcgaieth 
herself to be a nun, and Uwi the King sbonld dlsg^ae 
himself M a firlar, and go fhrth tide night to arek her 
at tiie Convcitl of flan Xfaoio, and should take (he 
money with him. Vomiroas ( that such stor* of giM 
^nld be lavished in the trafficking with a cmivbbI 
and U.e lodsaftlsf of the glrdla efa tgald t Wahl 
lie shall shortly past this way, uid then gmlJ «• talrn 

fit 
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bapkf aiwl in «n honeKt nnd rrofuhle empToy- 
IMAt, tlut goM which, to Mm a fl'thy and ▼illnn- 
OM attempt, 1 vat, ai it were, almont conatrained to 
fiVQ. 

. aHAixw. 

••Uaggail Tliou vould'at not rob the King. 

UAUOAr. 

** V« !, mine own father, if it were to e«re him from 
•in. 

•RAILL'M. 

** Tho whole country aliould be arouapd to diieorer 
who were the robliera wliirh had robbe<l the King. 

flAdOAl. 

“Tlioti erreat. To dll«:loav the roWiery were to 
betray himaeif. lie will return dlafOinAti'd from hie 
enterprfae, mid hide hie countenance from tti« aliatne 
thereof. Come, Im of a good courage, and get tiice 
ready. l,aok up, Phalluin 1 make a cheerful iioiae to 
the OoA of Jacob* When It came into mj Iwart to 
tliink thia thing, and t cnnahlered that the gold which 
paaacd f>om me at noon ahouid return to me en tiie 
eeeood watch, 1 waaaa a man lliAt jcjolcrtli In hia 
own I yea, I akipped like a ram.*’ 

The king eiitfvs, and is attacked by 
the Jews ; Silisco, still in his pilginm's 
dross, comes up in time In rt'sciie the 
king, and in the scutflc Haggai is slain. 

The ne-^it s<;ene is in the audience- 
chamber at iPalenno. It is 8 t. Mi- 
cluud's festival. The king demands if 
any one has a suit, tliat now is his 
time to sptuik, Tim pilgrim, who has 
rescued nim from tho Jews, steps for- 
ward. Beforo he can speak, he is iii- 
terrunted by the king, whotliKis notwdi 
that 110 should distinctlv state tho na- 
ture of the servicti he nan lately roii- 
dered him, but who acknowledges obli. 
gutions which none utluT (’an (3stiiaato 
aright, and then centers on him the 
property of the throe Jeivs, which had 
peeoiue forfeited. 

Kosolba now enU>rs to do homage 
for Count Ueo’s lands. Ifgo s will is 
first roajL lie leaves his goods to his 
wife while unwedded; should she wed, 
they weiv left to a pilgrim nametl 
Bnouaiuto. 

The pilgrim is Silisco, who from the 
day of the marriage had accompuiiied 
the Count iu his pilgriumge. 

We ciiunot find room for tlie wholo 
scene, but Rosulba’s words mu.'«t bo 
given 

•OlAlbA. 

So ftningcly 

XVbnCi hSte o«n« upon me, that my lie«A 
!■ balf-liewUder’d i bul my hcort )v cl«Mur( 

AnA toAl IwSued to icnie. auA htce. and lifb. 

TiMt heortwniiat be or e’er It couUl deny 
That U U ell year own.** 

A diaMctefistic dialogue between 
Bttggiero and Fiordcdixa tbllows. The 
king iutorrupts 

TRft ft»«. 

•* Snrelr'HbW 

You wfll MIWAliifobMe lit lo «ry 

rnaaktoeeatgrAyitf 


PI08DBLUA. 

•* Well.flr.lfymifGrAee 
Hath lew of patience left in looking on 
Than I, tiiat bear the hurtbcni then. 1 think, 

It may >«, fbr yonr mk end fbr mine own, 

I ebail be tutored to wy, * Yee *— In time. 

The fcurecrow, elr, wm married to the maypole 
In time ; but, blew me ! ’twa« a tedioui coutfahlp 

avooiERO. 

'* On your own time and humour will 1 welt 
Aa heretofture. 

FIOnOKLIZA. 

“ Tium, dear Ruggiero, Tei. 

For 'tis my humour that the time be now. 

81U8CO. 

** Then shall thia glorious wow be crowned the Queen 
Of all the hours In ail the ago* past, 

Since the first morning’s rosy finger touch’d 
The bowers of K'lcn. Grace defend my heart 
That now it bound not back to what it was 
In doys of old, forgetting nil Ihnt since, 

1 las tried aud t.imed It t No, Rosalba, iuk— 

Allielt yon waves be bright as on the day 
When, dancing to tho shore from ProclJn, 

Th<“y hrunght me a new joy, yet fear me not — 

The joy falls now upon a heart prepar'd 
By many a trouble, many a trial past. 

And striking root, shall fiourish and stand fast." 

Our extracts have not Wui selected 
with any view of presenting to our 
readers the best passage.*! in thcj drama. 
There an* in it no very prominent or 
separable piisaugos, aud the beauty of 
this work is not in its parts, but a.s a 
whole. It is scarce possible to tliink 
of the efiect of aiiv one scene detached 
from the re-st. >fo one passage stands 
vei^' distinctly foi’ward ; aud while the 
chnrai’terM of tho dramatis varsonm are 
dislingui.'shcd from (‘aeh otlier by very 
luarked traits, yet there is little aid 
borroweil from soliloijuy or narrsi- 
tive. The conveutioiial artifices by 
which the (iramatist makes the au- 
dience ar«pwiuted with what it is diffi- 
eiik to repivscuit a .9 acted, and wliieh, 
thend’oiv, is generally told in some 
heavy narration, are hero wholly avoid- 
ed, and this ri*mlei’s it necessary to 
wat('h every Inru iu the dialogue,* lest 
something of inten^st (»r of chapter 
should escape atUmtion. To the nioro 
formal drama the work is what the 
no^el is to the rumaiice The stylo is 
|vrfectly ^'Hceful, reminding us of tlic 
I'onvei’sa turns in Miss Baillie’s come* 
die.s. In Mr, Taylor there is, how- 
ever, inoro ease and less of mannerism; 
but ill botli there is the samo good 
sense and good teelbg, and the same 
total abgance of glitter, which even in 
Sheridan boeomes wearisome, and 
makes too severe a demand on the at- 
tention. Mr. Taylor's style is os pure, 
somtstliing less rounded, perhaps, and 
less stuimd than that of Mbs Edge- 
worth, ItoftenvemSndsusofa writer, 
some of whose works are inscribed to 
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Mr. Tavlor-^tiio author of ** Essays 
written in the Intervals of Busiusss/** 
^In that writer* tb^ happiness of parti* 
cular words strikes us more often than 
in Henry Taylor ; but wo are fer from 
sure that this, while it the 

momentary* etfcct, U a iniTit. Is it 
fanciful in us to think that in these 
occasional fetieities of language which 
se])aTate* as it a wt*rd from 

those anjuml iti—a paragraph fn>ui its 
CQtitext-».we see tlic huagitiuttoii play- 
ing with its 8ul>jcct» rather than the 
whole mind engaged ? 

** 1 markel 

Th'ii mi I tho e1t«qti«r-vi>rk <if itght an I 
W ith curitmt choU«« hi pUi k«<l nt> other flowfrt 
Bat thmw on which the moonlight fell/* 

Still, to criticiwe in this sjiirit works 
which have given us git*at rhdjglit, ilis- 
putlog or dispelling beauty alter laMU- 
ty, will not do ; and we iim^t remc»ilu;r 
inat an untlior who thus setuus to play 
with his subject, may, in fact, bo but 
stroking to ooiiunuuic-tite (ruths which 
would otherwise have little ohtiuce of 
acoe>s to his hearer’s tiiind. in a less 
obtrusive chimicter than that of a 
Icaohcr of indisputable proportions* 
AVhatever is original in speculatiou, 
iriust be pres(‘uted as if it were <K)ubt- 
ful, or an author will sismu to claim 
the right of an instructor, instead of 
Hp[u.'ariiig to be one engag«'d on n*i 
iiepiiry m C(>iuinou with the hean>r 
w'hoiii he seeks to interest. We are, 
however, straying from our subject, 
and are dwelling on points w'hich eon- 
wru the essayist rather than the <ira- 
matist, for, as faults or ns uu*rits, they 
can scarce exist, <‘xcept in passiigiMs 
where thf*. author speaks in his own 
person, and not in that of an imaginary 
character. 

IV'e are told by our author tliat he 
feels tile swmes in modern fictivinto be 
oUen painfully harrowing, lii many 
of these rasos it can be plainly shown 


that dm bmiti of Art mto teanscoiided. 
In tho ancient; trag^^lr, there was al« 
wavfi ntasoii ter tho suffbritiijg. It was 
not twin for tho sake of exdtement, or 
exltiblted for tho sake of showing tho 
skill of the poet or tho actor, but it 
WHS tho measure of divine imth* or of 
superlmmau endurancte. It was the 
snuering of a gml or a dcmSgoil. The 
scHiue Wits cast in the hcroio ages. 
There is a story told by HercKlota.s, 
and comrncnttMl ^ by Sctdcgel, which 
is culciilatod to illustrate the tuew which 
the Greeks took of such things. iMile- 
tu9 laid iK^en destroyed by the Persians. 
In Her(Klotus*8 account of its destrue* 
tion, wc are given the language of the 
oracle conccmiiig it 

K«1 rirt M/Xart, 

1I*XX «7r< n •yXaJi Iwm yi* 

irlfrK* 

1«1 y Ax«;^« «*#XX«rr< T4*r 

Hn»v y <ilA.Xiifr# ^fXlrn.t 

Thu words of the oi*acio wore fuL 
filled. The men ivere slaiti by tho 
^*longdmirori*' Persians-^ tho women 
w'ere treated as slaves. ^ An to the tem« 
pic atid the shrine at Didymi, it coa^ 
to be tended by tbc Milesiaiis, which 
IKU'haps satisfies the meaning of iho 
words of the oracle ; but so far from 
Inmg tender I by others, it was burnt 
and pilliiged. Tho poet Phrynious 
(Mimposi'd a drama upon ** the luipture 
of Miletus. When it was acted at 
Athems, the whole theatre burst into 
teiirs ; but the pO(»t was fined a thou- 
sand ilrachinm liir renewing the me* 
mory of their domestic misfortunes, 
and* orders were given that no one 
should thcnceforwim act that drama.*' 

The example of the ancients, then, 
so tar from supporting the writers who 
siH‘k to produce efiect by excitement, 
is, when examincfl, entirely in tlio other 
way. To calm the perturbation of the 
passions seems, in any interpretation wo 


^ We have reviewed, io fi)rm«»r volumes, this wrlter^s Claims of labour," see DoBLnv 
Univkasitt MAOArixB, Vol. XXV., and his **Heniy TL” Dublib ITaiVKiunrr Maox* 
acnc, VoL XXHl. We take shame to onmelves fbr not having before now called our readenf 
attentba to the essays on slavery in the secsond volume of faU ** Friends in Oouncii,** and to 
the illustrations of that most important and most perplexing ehaiiter on the histoiy of the 
faninan race given in his ^^Ooikqaeroni of tlm Nfeir Woikl.^ Of these books— the last, most 
probably, la conneclkm with the American historian Presootl— we must soon find or make an 
opportunity of oomniimicatifitg with our readers. 

f ** And thou SIil«te% contrived of wicked deeds, 

ThofigliBlialt faeem a banquet and rich iqpoilt tetpeay; 

Thy wives sihalt wash tb^ feet of mei^ lon^haM, 

Am othen shril luve tee can of oitf teaiiii at Pidymi.** 
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cau give to the language of tUo mo8t 
aubtle of tlie ancient eritics^ to Iiavo 
b(>eii, if not the abiiolutc purpose of 
the dramatic poet, ;|ret the p^tip. 
posed condition on wliich alone it was 
possible for tlie mitnl to receive the 
lessons of wisdom which it was the busi* 
ness of die drama to give. This, how. 
ever, W() must leave ibr the present ua- 
discussed. 

Among the volumes whicli we had 
thought of bringing before our i^iaders* 
notice is one of c\(H;cdiiig beauty — 
Aimesley and other Poems’'— by Anna 
llairiet Drury. “ Annesley" was sent to 
us on Its iirst publication, but by some 
accident the volume was mislaid, and 
has almost by accident met our 
eye, when wo were looking at tlu^ books 
wliidi we have bwm just speaking of. 
We b.ive room but for the opening of 
the poem, but even in die passage:* we 
have selected from Tennyson and Ilenry 
Taylor there is nothing more touching, 
ly beautiful : — 

*' Ue WM th« fftvoarcil frien 1 of curly dayi i 
My gcncrou* rWal for Mh<»lutic prulM » 

My pure csunplQ In tbe luiiUs of rtght, 

In aU «u|Mtrlor..«aire In iMiy t»h might. 

r«l«, nrcAk of name. « cligUt an-l •tudiouc youth, 

HU eye All inicllwi, hU lip aII truth, 

Mcrhcd fbr hU gcolun, for hU leftrniug croirnci). 

He shunned the sports for which we wore renowned. 


I was h‘s champion then, thougit but >n nAiac— 
What but rcspcvt and love could Annoslcy claim F 
lie was to me, wlwt { reuMoiber still— 

The guide, the magneff of my waywjurd will.— 
llad I Btt*er left hit aide !—buV manhood's tolls 
Drove me to gatlier wealth la Distern spoilt. 

And Annesloy. wheu his colK-gj honours oeared, 
Mcrgw*d A bn^lit genius in a parish pciest.— 


•* It ccAsed 4t : the ptsston, and the strife : 

And I retreated from my Easteru tifo» 

XiAden with wealtli, and wared belbre my time, 
X&eturned repining to my native clime. 

My end of being gained, my labour o'er, 

I had n > more to gain, yet sighed for more. 

The world was mine, with all the world can bo ; 

I trlc'l it all, and found it, vanity I 
Restless from s;>nt to spot I irandered on, 

SL-cking for pc.u‘C on earth, and finding none, 

Tilt to the villngi; were my fnotiit.'pB sent. 

Where tho brief mAnbood of iny friend waa spent s 
There, like a welispring to Its annicKt track, 

Came the ctiecked tide of old affection back. 

I renelved his Churcli : 1 paced tlio silent aisle, 

Till fhney heard lilt voice, and caugiit his amilei 
Till mixing tliin,;s that are with things that icem, 
Our sotiaration Init appeared a dream. 

And wixeii again 1 tongitt the open nit', 

1 almost started not to find him there." 

Anncsley's story is told to his old 
friend by a venerable mau whom ho 
moets in the cbnrcliyard. It is a ro. 
mance of domestic life, which it would 
not be fair to tell in any but the au. 
thor’s words, and for this we have not 
spai'c. 

\Vc have seldom been more pleased 
than with the poorn of “ Annesley." 

A. 
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AMDR^^f C!ABSOM*i» JCOKET; A STimt Of G01J>. 

Tb« night of a liittCH(;vmtQr day hiid literature are all lloirittg in other’ 
cQfuo; TOst»and hail^ %id snow oerruKl chatmela : he is one added to the thdti* 


a of new desolation to the cok! 
hearthe of the moneylesH> vrhilst the 
wealthy only drea* the closer to their 
blri^ht dros, and experienced stronger 
feelings of ooinfovt. 

In a small back apartment of a mean 
house*, in one of the poorest (piartcrs 
of Edinburgh, a young man sat with 
a ^on in hut Angers, endeavouring to 
write, though the blue tint of his nails 
shewed that the blood was almost iroEcn 
in liis hands. Then* was no Are in the 
room ; the old iron gnite was rusty and 
damp, as if a Arc had not blazt*<l iu it 
for years ; the hail dashe<l against the 
fracluivd panes of the window; the 
young man was ]>oor!y and se^iutily 
tlressed, and he was very tbiii^ and 
bilious to all appearance ; hts sallow 
yellow face and hollow eycR t<»Id of 
disease, misery, and the ab.scn<*e of 
hope. 

tils hand shook witli cold, as, by the 
light of the meanest and chea{)est of 
candles, he slowly traced lino after line, 
with the vain thought of making money 
by his writings. J ii bis boyish days lie 
had entered the ranks of literature, 
with the hopes of fam<; to Icail him on, 
but disappointment after disap]>oitil* 
inent, and misi^rablo circumstances of 
|>overty ami suAeringhad tiecii his fate; 
now the vision of fame had become dim 
in his sick soul — he was writing with 
the hope of gaining money, any trifle# 
by his pen. 

Of nil the wap^ of acquiring money 
to which the millions bend tlmir best 
energies, that of litemture is the most 
forlorn. The artiAceni of necessaries 
and luxuries, for the aiuiual existence, 
have the world os their customers ; but 
those who labour for the mind have 
but a limitea few, and therefore the 
supply of nmntal work is InAnitely 
gruAter than the demand, and thousands 
of the unknown and struggling, even 
though possessed of iimch genius, must 
sink beibre the famous few who mono{>o* 
Itse tlie literary market, and so the 
ynuug writer is overlooked. He may be 
ftarv^, but his manuscripts will be 
return^ to Mm; the einmiimeahi 


sands too many in the writing World ; 
his eflbrts may bring him misery and 
madness, but not money. 

The door of tlic room opeiieil, and a 
woman entered; and advancing near 
the little table on which the young man 
was writing, slie fixed her eyes oh him 
with a look iu which anger, and the OK- 
treme wret(*hednes8 which merges on 
insanity, were miiisleti. She seemed 
nearly flAy; her features had some 
remaining traces of former regularity 
and beauty, but her whole couittofiancc 
now was a volume Ailed with the most 
squalid sulfcring*‘and evil passions; her 
ch<a*ks and eyes were hollow, as if she 
had ivached the extreme of old age; 
she was emaciated to a woeful degree ; 
her dress was poor, dirty, and tatUired# 
and worn without any attempt at 
])rop(*r arrnugement. 

♦‘Writing! writing! writing! Thank 
G(h 1, Andrew Carson, tlie pen will 
soon drop from your Angers with st|r« 
vation.** 

'llic. woman said thin in a half-scream- 
ing, but weak and brokon-dowii voice. 

“Mother, let me Imvc some peace,** 
said tin* young writer, turning his face 
away, so that he might not see her red 
glaring eyes Axed ou him. 

“ .Ay, Andrew Carson, I say thank 
God that tlic* force of hitngca* will soon 
now niakf* yon drop that cursed writ- 
ing, Thank God, if there u the God 
that my father used to talk about in 
the long nights in the bonnie highland 
glen, ^ere it's like a dream of Jang 
syne that 1 ever lived." 

" She prteetl her hands on her breast# 
as if some recollections of an over- 
powering nature were in her soul. 

“ The Just rag in your trunk has 
gone to the pawn; you have neither 
3ijrt, nor coat, nor covering now, ex- 
cept what you've on, WriUwwrito-— 
if you can, without eating ; to-iuorrow 
oil’ll have neither meat nor drink 
ere, nor aught now to get money on." 

“Mother, £ am in doily expc^ctation 
of receiving something for my writing 
now ; the poet tbiii evening may bring 
me some good news/* 
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' He said this with hesitation, and “ Go and work, and tnate money, I 
them was little of hope in the ex. say. I tell yon I Art moneys 
pnsnon of his &ee. right or w]ron|M|grt«|^; Giere’S 

f^Goodnewfl! good newa about your no living lon|^, npv cMimng what 
tqdting I that’s the good news MU never Tve endured. J dreairiV being rich ; 
come; never, you good-for-nothing I waken every morning from visions 
% scribbler I" where my hands are filled with money; 

She screamed forth the last words that wakening turns my head, when I 
in a voice of frenzy. Her tone was know and see there is hot a halfpenny 
a mixture of Scotch and Irish accents, in the house, and when I see you, my 
She had resided for some years of her son, sitting there, working like a fool 
earlier life in Ireland. with pen and brain, but without the 

As the young writer looked at her power to earn a penny for me. Grb 
and listened to her, the pen shook in out and work with your hands, I say 
his hand. again, and let me get money — do any. 

“ Go out, and work, and make money, thing, if it brings money. M here is the 
Ay, the working people can live on the old woman over the way, who has a 
best, whilst you, with that pen in your working son; his mother may bless God 
fingers, are starving yourself and me.‘* that he is a shoemaker and not a poet; 

** Mother, I am not strong enomrh she is the happy woman, so cosily 
fbr labour, and my tastes are strongly, covered with warm fiaunel and stuff* tins 
very strongly, for literatnre.” weary weather, and her mutton, and 

** Not strong enough ! you're twenty her tea, and her money jingling in her 
past. It’s twenty long years since iho pocket for ever ; that’s what a working 
cursed night I broiighl you into the sen can do — a shotnnnkor can do that.” 

world.” * * At this some noise in the kitchen 

The young winter gazed keenly on called Mrs. Carson away, to the great 
his mother, for he was afraid she was relief of Andr(*w. Herose, and closed the 
under the influence of iiitoxuiation, as door gently after her. He seated himself 

was too often the case ; but he did not again, and took up his pen, but his 

know how she could have obtained head fell listlessly on his hand ; ho felt 

money, as ho knew there was not a as if his mother’s words were yet echo- 
fafthing in the house. The woman ing in his ears. From his earliest in- 

seemed to divine the moaning of his funry he had regarded her with fear 

looks—. and wonder, more than love. 

I’m not drunk, don’t think it,” Mrs. Carson was the daughter of a 
she cried ; ** its the hunger and the Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, who 
sorrow that’s in my head.” was suspected by his bretlmm in the 

** Well, mother, perhaps this even- ministry of entertaining peculiar views 
ing's post may have some good intelii- of religion on some points, and also of 
gence.” intervals rather unsound in 

•*Whai did the morning’s post bring? his mind. He bestowed, hovever, a 
There, there— don’t I set' it — them’s superior etlncation on his onlv daughter, 

the iKmnie hopes of yours.” and iuslructctl her carefully himself 

She pointed to ^hc table, where until his death, which occurred when 
bvy a couple of returned manuscripts, she was not more than fourteen. As 
Andrew glanced towanls the parcel, her father left her little if any support, 
and made a strong effort to suppress she w^as under the necessity of going to 
the deep sigh which heaved his breast, reside with relations in Ireland, who 
Ay, there it is — there's a bundle of moved in a rather hn mble rank. Of her 
that stufiT ye spend your nigiits and subsoqneut history little was known to 
days writing ; takingUm flesh off your Andrew ; she always maintained silence 
bones, and 'making tliat face of yours regarding his father, and sttemed angry 
BO black and yellow ; it’s your tUther’s when he ventured to auestlon her. 
face, too— ay— .well itl^lnce him now, Andrew was bom in Ireland, and re- 
indeed— the ruffisn. 1 wish 1 hod never sided there until about his ci^th mar, 
B^n hioi, nor yon, nor this world.” when hismnfbel' retumod to Scotland. 

<* My frther,” said Androw, end a It wits from his ^ther Andrew had 
fi^eltng of interest OMHvprejid his blood- mined all the Utile educaUon that had 
leM You have tmd me little of been bestowed on him. That edu- 

Mm, 'Why do you s^k of him bo cation was mostoapndonsly impartad, 
lunnhly ?” «hd in tti extent only went the leii{|^ 
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of tetduns Uw to .n>a4({Mr!(i«%; for 
whAtev«r.iurth«r «dTAiiti«*Mh«A ma4A> 
he WM indebted to his gyro sell*eu1ture. 
At times his niotliei!' Would mehe soitte 
eflbrto to impress on Idm the lulvaiu 
ts<^s of education: she would (»ikof 
poetry, and Te{)eat specimens of the 
j^ets which her uicjiiory had retained 
from the period of her girlhood in her 
father’s house ; but oftenest the lan- 
guage of bitterness, vioiea('!<% and cxci- 
cration was on hi^r lips/ With the ne- 
Ter-censing d^mpUints of w'ant-^watii 
Of position, want of friends, but, most 
of all, w'ant of money — sounding in his 
ears, Aiulrew grew up a The 

unsettled and uindess luintl of his mother, 
sha<h>wtMl as it was with {n^rpetual 
blackness, prevented her from cuiliitly 
and wisely striving to place her son in 
some position by which be cmihl have 
aided in supporting himself and her. 
As II cliiUi, Afulniw was shy ami soliupry, 
caring little for the society of chilu^n 
of bis own years, and taking refuge 
from the never-ceasing violence of his 
mother ‘s temper in the privacy of his 
own poor hed-room, with some old 
book which he had contrived to bor- 
row, or with liis pen, for bet was a 
writer of versos fi*om an early age. 

A ndrewwiut small -sized, sickly, onia- 
ciuted, and feeble in frame ; Ins mind 


had much of the hereditary weakness 
visible in his mother; hid iinagination 
and his passions w'cro strong, and easily 
excited to such a pitch as to overwhelm 
for the moment his reason. Witlt a 
little-exercised and somewhat defective 
juiiffoieot ; with no knowledgv^ of the 
wond ; with few books; with a want of 
that tact possessed by sonm intellects, 
of knowing and turning to account the 
tendencies of the age in literature, it 
was hardly to be expected that An. 
drew would soon succee<l as a poet, 
though his imagination was powerful, 
and there was pathos ami even oc- 
casional sublimity in his poetry. For 
five long years he had been toiling and 
^ving without any success whatever 
in his vocation, in we way of realising 
either fame or emolument. 

Now, as he sat with his eyoti fixed on 
the two returned numuscripta on, his 
table, Ida torturing memory paased in 
review before him the many tknes his 
hopes had been equally lost. He waa 
only twenty years of age, yet he had 
hndured somanydbappoinunenisl He 
ehookihd- trembled with aeonvulsure 
ggony as he recalled poem pomia» 


odes, somiets, epics, dfaiiiiie«-^ho had 
tried everythin ; hehadbaUasowMwy 
gWIotts expeefattonaon each as, n;^g|hh 
after night, shiveymg with , cold .and 
faint with sickuess, he had persisted 
in gathering from his mind, and ar^ 
ranging lalmriousiy, the brightest wd 
most powerful of his jpocUcm fiiames, 
and hopcf], and was ottea almost fatiNS 
they would spread broadly, and be fblt 
deeply iu the world. But there they 
had all n^turiuMi to hinv.—thm they 
lay, unknown, unheard of— -they were 
only so tiiueh waste paper. 

As each manuscript hod fouud its 
way back to him, be had received every 
one with an iiiert^asing bitteniess and 
despair, which gradually wrought his 
brain almost to u state of mentel ma* 
luily. By constitution he was nervous 
aiMi melancholy: the utmost of the 
world*8 success would hardly have 
nm<le him liappy ; he bad no mtemal 
stnuigth to with disappointment 
—no sanguine hopes pointing to a 
brighter uiturci he was overvmelmCd 
with pment failures. One moment 
he doubted sorely the power of his own 
genius^ and the thought was like 
death to him, for witliout fame — with- 
out raising himself a name and a poiS« 
tion above the common nuusses — he felt 
ho could not live. Again, he would 
lay the whole blame on the undiscem- 
ing publishers to whom his poetry had 
been sent ; he would anathematise 
them all with the fierce bittemeM of a 
soul wb^h was, alas I unsubdued in 
many resjiccts by the soften^ and 
huinbling infiucnccs of the I'cligton of 
Clirifet. He had not the calm reifiec* 
tiuii which might have told him that, 
young, uneducated, utterly unlearned 
In the world and in books as he was, 
his writings must of necessity have a 
kind of inferiority to the works of 
those tiossesscd of more advantages. 
He bad no deep, sober principles or 
thoughts ; his thoughts were l^lipgs 
which lK»re him on their whirlwbid 
course to the depths of Agony, and to 
the brink of the grave, for bis hcadth 
was evidently seriouriy impaired 
the indulgence of long-oonUnued eiiKK 
lions of misery. 

He took u#one of the rejected ma- 
nuscripts in his hand : it was a legen- 
dary modelled something aiW 
the style of Byron, ihough the young 
would have violenSy denied the 
imemldaiiee. lie of the palps 

be had bestowed on it-Mof the .mmmht 
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r»f jl^KH^ht 4nd dreamiu— the sick Ian** 
gjiud hoiulachoSi tlic pained breast, (lie 
weary nuad it had so oflcn occasioned 
jbim ; tlwu Ite saw the marks of tears 
on iU-the gush of tears which had 
come, as if to extinguish the dre of 
madness which had kindled in his 
brain. When he saw that manuscript 
returned to him, the marks of the tears 
were there staining the outside page« 
He looked hxedly on that manuscript, 
and his thin face became darker, and 
more expressive of all that is hojieless 
in human sorrow ; the bright light of 
success shone ns if so far away from 
hltii now — away at an endless distance, 
which neither his streu^h of liody or 
mind could ever carry him over. 

At that moment the sharp rapid 
knock of tlie po.stDian sounded in nis 
oars. His heart leaped up, and then 
suddenly sank with suilbeating fear, 
for the dark mood of despair was on 
him— could it be another returned ma- 
nuscript? lie had only one pow in 
the hands of a publisher ; the one on 
which he had expended ail his powers 
—the one to which he trusted most : it 
WHS a tragedy. He liad dreamed the 
preceding night that it had been ac- 
cepted ; he had dreamed it had brought 
him showers of gpld ; he had been lor 
a moment happy beyond the bounds of 
human happiness, though he hud awoke 
with a sense of horror on his mind he 
knew not why. The publisher to whom 
hb had sent fiis tragedy was to present 
it to the manager of one of thii London 
theatres. Had it been taken, per- 
formed, successful ? — a dream of glory, 
as if heaven had opened on him, be- 
wildered his senses. 

^ The door was rudely puslied open ; 
his mother enteretl and Aung the ina* 
nuscript of the returned crugctly on 
the (able. 

** There — tlierc*s another of them 1" 
she cried ; mge choked her voice for a 
moment, . 

Andrew was stunned. Despair 
seemed to have froxen him all at once 
into a statue. He mechanically took 
up the jpacket, and opening it, he read 
the cold, polite, brief hnio which told 
of the rejection of hU j^y both by 
theatres and publLdim.'# 

“ Idiot— -fool— scribblmg fooU” 

The unfortim.'iie poei^s inptW sank 
into a chskir, as if uhabto to support the 
force of her an^er. 

Foot 1— scribbling loadman 1 will 
ye ijever f(lye 6ver?'J 


Andirew made no answer $ but every 
one of his mother's furioos word* sank 
into his, braUn adding to tbo fturco of 
his uQUttenible misery., 

Will ye go now, and take to some 
other trade, will ye?^wjll ye, r*ay?’' 

Andrew's lips moved for a momont, 
but no sound came fkom them. 

<< Will ye go out, aud make mon^, 
1 say, at some sensible work? Make 
money for me, will you ? I’ll force you 
out to make money at some work by 
which there's money to be made not 
the like of that idiot writing of yours, 
curse it. Answer me,- and tc»l me 
you'll go out and work for money 
now ?" 

She seized his arm, and shook' it vio- 
lently ; but still he made no response. 

** Tou will not speak. Listen, then 
— ^listen to me, 1 say ; I'll tell it all 
now ; you'U hear what you never heard 
bel^re* I did not tell you before, be- 
cause I pitied you— bei^uso I tliougbt 
you would work for me, and earn 
money ; but you will not jn'ornise it. 
Now," then, listen. You are the very 
child of money — brought into exis- 
tence by the tniluence of money ; you 
would never have lieen iu being had it 
not been for money. 1 always told 
you T was married to your father ; 1 
told you a falsehood— he bound me to 
hull by the ties of money only." 

A violent shudder passed over An- 
drew’s frame at this mtelligencc, but 
still he said nothing. 

“ You shall hesur it all— 1 shall tell 
you particularly the whole story. It 
was ntt for nothing you were always 
afraid of being called u bastard. It’s 
an ugly word, but it belongs to you— . 
aj'f «>’,, ye always trembled at that 
word since ye were able to go and 
play among the children iu the street. 
They ealleu ye tlmt seven years aao^ 
ten years ago, when we came mre 
first, and you used to come crying 
to me, ibr you could not bear it, you 
said. I denied it then — 1 told you I 
was married to your father ; I told you 
a lie: I told you that, because I 
thought you would grow up and work 
for me, and get me money. You won't 
do it ; you will only write — write all 
day and all night, too, thou^ I've 
b^ged you to quit it. You bive me 
here starving. What signifies the 
beggarly annuity your father left 
me, and ypu, his d)tld? It's a)l spent 
long befoi!e it eomeSj^kiid here"ive an 
with lioiHiijig, liot a.crostY In the house* 







a^'ft’s tw» amdlks 31 nOxt 

tilkid. 

** Lttt(9tt«««rU tell y6u tb«s whole 
story of your birth; maybe that wilt 
putryou Grom writing for awhiie» if you 
itave the spirit you nsoii to have wheu 
they told you what you ifvere/* 

She shook hk arm again, without 
receiving any answer ; hb head had 
&lien on h» hands, and he remained 
fixed in one {xmtion. llis mother's 
^es glared on him with a look in vrhich 
madnews was vbil^ together with a 
tigress-like expression of ferocity wJiich 
rarely apoears on the face of a mother, 
or ot any human being, where insanity 
docs not exist. When she spoke, how. 
ever, her wortls were collect^, anil,hor 
manner was impressive and even dig. 
nified; the look of maniac anger gra- 
dualiy wore away from her face, and 
in every sentence she uttered there 
were proofs that something of power 
had naturally existcil in her fallen and 
clouded mind. 

’ “ Want of money was the eariicst 
thing I rcmemlier to feel/* she said, as 
she seated herself, with something more 
of comfiosujwj in her manner. ♦* I'here 
was never any money in my father's 
house. I wondered at first wli<*re it 
could all go $ 1 watched and reficctcd, 
and used all means of finding out the 
mystery. At last 1 knew it--my fa- 
ther drank ; in the privacy of his room, 
when no eye was on him, he drank, 
drank, lie paid strict enough atten- 
lion to my location. J rtwid with 
him tnuch ; he had stores of books. L 
read the Bible with him, too ; ofWn he 
spent long evenings expounding it to 
me. But 1 saw the hollowness of it 
all-.-be hardly believed himself ; he 
doubtcd.-.doubted all, whilst he would 
fain have made me a believer. I saw 
it well : 1 heard him rave of it in a 
fever, into which drink had thrown 
him. All was dark to him, he said, 
when he was near dying ; but he bad 
tau^t his child to believe; be had 
done hb best to make her believe. He 
did not hnonr my heart; 1 was hb own 
child; I longed for sensual jfiiingi; 
my heart bribed with a^ wish for 
monc^, but it all went for drink, Had t 
but been abb timn to piocsfe food and 
clothes as others of my rank did, the 
bumingwish fmr money that consumed 
my heart then and now mi^i never 
have been lundled, and I might have 
been rich as Ukobh often become who 
have never wifhed for riches, IfjM, 


thedmentessof wbhes has always 
driven money ftir away from me ; tmit 
cursed gold and silver, it fioWs on them 
who have never worshipped lt-.»n6ver 
longed for it tifi their min turned ; 
and it wilt not come to tmeh as me» 
whose whole life has been a dbslre fi>r 
It. Well, my father ^ed, and 1 
was left without a fienny ; all the ftir« 
nitiire went to pay the i^nrit*iiierriiaut 
I went to Ireland; 1 lived with reht* 
tions who were poor and ignorant; I 
heardtho cry ofwantof money there too,' 
A father and mother and seven riitldren, 
and me, the penniless orphan: we att 
wanted money>.«all cried lor It. At last 
my cry was' answered in a black way; 
I saw the sight of money at last ; a 
purse heaped, overflowing wkh money, 
was put into hands. My brain got 
giddy At the siglit ; sin and virtue be* 
came all one to me at the sight Gold, 
gold t— my father would hardly ever 
give me one J^or shillinir ; the peoph; 
with whom 1 iivod haroiy ever had a 
shilling among them. 1 liecame ^ 
mistresH of a rich man...4i married 
man ; hi:* wife and children were living 
there Ixdore my eycs..»a profligate 
man ; his sins were the talx of the 
countrywide. I hated him; ho was 
old, deformed, n^volting ; bur he chain. 
cd| me to him by motiay. Then I eu. 
jdyed money for a wbifo ; I kept that 
purse in my hand ; 1 laid it down so 
as my eyes would rest on it perjietu- 
ally. 1 dressed; I 8(|uandered sum 
after sum ; tlie rich man wlio kept* me 
had many other expenses ; hb money 
lK>came scantier ; we quarrelled ; auo- 
thcr oflercd me more money— 1 went 
to him." 

A dec})^oan shook the whole frame 
of the unfortunate young poet at this 
statement— a groan which in its tii* 
tensity might have separated soul and 
body. 

*' Let me go— let me go !*' ho cried, 
raising himsdf for a moment, and then 
sinking back again in his chair in a 
passive state. 

fits mother seemed a little softened 
by hb agitation,, though she mad# no 
comment on it, but eontSnned her oar. 
TAtive As if no^interropthm bad tatoi 
place. 

<< Money took me to aipsw master; 
be was rimr ^an the first; he bound 
my heart to him by the profosion Of 
bis mom^. lie was old and withered, 
but his gold and stiver reflected, so 
brightly on bb ftoe^ I came to thbric 
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Urn b*nd«Mne ; he em yvft &tlier; 

r u werA bom ; fif%i»r jour birth I thiok 
even ioretl him. I urged him to 
BiArrvme; hehstencd; he even pro-^ 
inuea-^yeSf marriage and xoQney — 
money— they were almoat in my very 
grasp. 1 was sure— sura— when ho went 
to England io arrange some business, 
lie saidf he wrote fondly for a while ; 1 
lived in an elysium ; money and an 
honourable marriage wore my own 4 1 
had not one doubt; but he ceased to 
-write to me— all at once he ceased ; 
had it been a gradual drawing odi my 
brain would not have reeled as it did. 
At last, when fear and anxiety had al- 
most teown me into a fever, a letter 
came. It announced in a lew words 
that your father was married to a 

K virtuous, and wealthy lady ; he 
btled a small annuity on mo for 
life, and never wished to see or hear 
from me again. A violent illness seiaed 
me then ; it was a kind of biuning fever. 
All things around me seemotl to dazzle, 
and assume Uie form of gohl and silver; 
I struggled and writhed to grasp fhe 
illusion; they were forced to tie my 
hands— to bind me down in my beii. 
I recovered at last, but I had grown 
all at once old, withered, stricken in 
mind and body by that sickness. For 
a long time— ror years— X lived as i^ 
a Unking dream ; 1 had no keen per. 
ceptmns of life; my wishes had little 
energy; my thougnts were confused 
and wandering ; even the love of money 
and the want of money failed to stir 
me into any kind of action. 1 have 
something of the 8anK> kind of feeling 
sUll,*' she said, raising her hand to 
her hea<l. ‘*The burning fever into 
which I was thrown wlniii your father's 
love vanished from mo, is oiVen hero 
even yet, though its duration is brief ; 
but it is sullicient to make me inca- 
pable of any exertion by which I could 
inidm mOne)'. I have trus^^l to you ; 
I have hopi^ that you might ba the 
means of raising me from my poverty; 
1 have long hoped to sou thtr gob! ami 
iiWer of your eaminff. I did not say 
mudi at first, when f saw you turning 
a poet { I had heard that poetry was 
mo sure high-road to poverty, but I 
ilatd little then. T was natdly able to 
judge mid know rightly what you should 


now ; dm seowhing fire of the mon^ 
your-fiitW tempted me witii, and tb^ 
withdrew^ is<|ueimb«d a little by yeai*. 


Now fut laat Iiee that you are wastmg 
your time and health with that pen ; 
you haw not made one shilling— one 
single sixpence for me# yet, with that 
Mn of yours; ypur health » going fast; 
1 see the eoloitr of the grave on your thki 
cheeks. Now 1 command you to throw 
away your pen, and make money ^r 
me at any trade, no mattdir how low 
or moan.” 

As she spoke^ there was a look ap. 
preaching to dignity in her wasted face, 
and her tones were clear and command- 
ing— the vulgar Irishism andScoticism 
of dialect which, on common occasions, 
dififigurod her conversation, had disap- 
peoTiHi, and it was evident that her in* 
tollect h£ul at one period been cuUi- 
voted, and superior to the ordinary 
class of minds. 

Andi'ow rose without saying one syl- 
lalile in answer to his mother’s comma* 
nication ; he threw his maimscripts and 
the sheets which he had written into 
a desk; he locked it with a nervous, 
trembling hand, and then turned 
leave the room, llis face was of the 
most ghastly paleness ; his eyes were 
cairn and fixed; ho seemed sick at heart 
by the disclosure he had heard; his lips 
trembled and shook with agitation. 

Where are you going, Andrew ? 
It’s a bitter night.” 

IMothcr, it is good enough for me 
^for a — ” 

lie could not speak the hated word 
which rose to his lips; be had an 
early horror of that word; he bad 
dreaded that his was a dishonour* 
able birth : even in his boyish days he 
had feared it; his mother hod often 
asserted to the contrary, but now she 
had dispelled the belief in which he had 
rested. 

Ho opened the door hastily, and 
passed out into tJio storm, which was 
rushing against the windows. 

A feeling of pity for him— a feeling 
of a luotlu^r's anection and soluutude, 
was stirred in Mrs. Carson’s soul, as 
she listened to hts departing footsteps, 
and then went and seated herself ba* 
si^ the embers of a dying fire in the 
kitchen. It was a small, cold, miser- 
ably fiirnished kitchen ; the deflation 
of the severe season met no counter- 
balancing power there; no cheering 
appearances of food, or fire, or any 
eomftnrts were there. But the eoqi- 
plamssig spirit which cried and sighd 
mpetwdly wee for once Mlent wttbk 
li&f. Owm’s sdsd; 





Imps the death-iike aepect of her «oe^ 
or A Tmce iirom her long stifled con. 
science«*wes teliing her how ill she 
had fulfUled the duties of a mother. 
She felt remorso for the reproaches she 
had heaped on him before be hacl gone 
A>ut in the storm. 

She wai^ to hear his knock at the 
doi>r ; slxe lonpd for hia retuniin^ steps; 
she felt that Mte would reiieive him with 
more of kindness than she tool for a 
lenpftU nf time displayed to him ; she 
kept picturing to Ikci^solf pev|»ctuiilly 
his tbm face and emaciated figures ami 
a fear of his eitrly death seized on her 
for the drst lime; she had been 9t* viu 
grosseil by her own selfish wants, that 
she had scarcely remarked tlie tliiliug 
health of her son. 8he started with 
horror at the proliabilities which her na- 
turally fKiwerful fancy suggesUMl . She 
resolved to call in medical aid imnie* 
diattily, for she was sure now that An- 
drew's cou:titittion was sinking fast. 
But how would she p<ay fur medical 
aid ? — she had not one farthing to 
procure mlvice. At this thought the 
yearning, burning desire for money 
which had so long made a part uf 
her exlstoiico canm Wck with full 
force ; she sat revolving scheme after 
scheme, plan after plan, of how she 
could procuix! it. Hours passed 
away, but still she sat alone, silently 
cowering over the cinders of tlic 
fire. 

At length she started up, fully awake 
to a sense of wonder and dread at 
Andrew’s long absence. She heard tlie 
sound of distant clocks striking twelve. 
It w\as unusual for Amlrew to be out 
so late, for he had uniformly kept him* 
self alooi'lroin enl companions. The 
high p^tical spirit within him, a spi- 
rit which utteny engrossed him, had 
kept him from the haunts of vice. Ills 
mother went to the door, and opening 
it, gazed on the narrow, mean street. 
The storm had passed away; the street 
was white ^itli hail and snow ; the 
moon shone clearly down between the 
tall but dilapidated houses of which 
the street or lane was composed } va- 
rious riotous-looking people were pase- 
ing by; and fromaniaghboiiriiig house 
the brisk strains of a viohn oatne, to- 
gether with, the sound of voioes and 
lau^ier. The house had a bad re- 
pute in the neigldtonrbood, but Mrs. 
Canon never m an mstaiat sainted 
her son waa there, She lookeo anad- 
ondy along the flir«et» and U wrf 


passing tbm she gazed eameitly, but 
none resambkd her son. 

For a long time irihe elood waiting 
end Watching for the appearance m n 
Andrew, hut be did not come. At last, 
sinking with cold and weariness, and 
with a host of pbantoin fears rising up 
in her bewildcrcti brain, and almost 
dragging her mind down into the l^if 
of utter madness, on the brink of which 
she hail so long been, Mrs. Carson ns 
turudl to the kitchen. As looked 
oil tlie hu^t eiulier dviug out on Uic 
hearth, a leeliug of frenzy shook Imr 
frame. Audrtiw would siKm return, 
shivering with cold, and she had no firo 
to warm hiiiw.-no money to purchase 
fire. She thought of the wealthy — of 
tlicir bright fii«s-.4iud bitter envy and 
longing for riches pmwed her very 
heart and life. A Wken deal ohair 
was in a corner of the kitchen; she 
sensed it, and after some efibrts euc- 
coedod in wn^u’hing oiF u piece, which 
she placed on the dying emlicr, and 
busied herself for some time in funning ; 
then slie gathered every remaiumg fhig. 
ment of coals iWun the recess atone 
side of the firc-phiee, in win<‘h they were 
usually kept, and with the pains and |)a- 
tienoe which poverty so sorely teacww, 
she employed hersidf in mamug some 
appearance of a Had slm been in 

her usual mood, she would have sat 
anathematising Iter son fin* his absence 
at suclt tut hour; but now every mu- 
ment, as she sat awaiting his return, 
her heart biicatne more kindly disposed 
towards him, and an uneasy feeling of 
remorse for her pa.Mt life wa» each iiw 
sttint gaining strength amidst the vo- 
riet}^ of strange stxtctral thoughts and 
fancies which flitted through her dia* 
cased mind. At some moments she 
fancicHl she saw her father seated op. 
osite to her on the hearth, and beam 
iin reading from the Bible, as he did 
so often in her girlish days : then again 
he was away in the privacy ol' his own, 
room, and she was watching him through 
a crovioe of the door, and she saw him 
open the cabinet he these, and 
take out Uquor, ardent sjaritSf and he 
drank loi^ and deep draughts^ until 
gradually he sank down on liis bed in 
Uie silent, 'moveless state of ititoJkiee- 
tion which had so long imptssed on her, 
for she had once sieved that Iter 
lather was subject to fits of a uiKmlfar 
kiipA She greened and shuddered as 
this visioik was .biprossed on her ; she 
s»«r the ipirit uf evil illiich hud de* 
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father a4itacUii)g it>elf next 
tOr W.ewn fate, and leading her into 
the depths of giul^ and she ireinblcd 
%lbr her son. Had he now fallen in 
sin ?*-.wa8 some evil action detaining 
him to such an hour? Ho was natn- 
rally inclined to good, she knew^ 
strangely good ai^ pure had bis life 
Inten, considering he was her child> and 
rearcxl so carelessly as she had rcare<i 
him; but now he had been urged to 
desjpair by her endless cry for money, 
and perhaps he was at that very instant 
engaged in some robbery, by which he 
would be^^ble to bring money to his 
mother. 

So completely enslaved had her mind 
become to a lust for money, that the 
thought of his gaining wealth by any 
means wiis for sonic time delightful to 
her; she looked on their great poverty, 
andahefelt, in her darkened judgmonl, 

' that they had something of a right to 
take forcibly a portion (if the sujier- 
jibundant money of the rich. Her eyes 
glared with ea^ernc>ss for the sight of 
lier son returning with money, even 
though that money was stolen; the 
habitual mood of her mind prevailed 
rapidly over the impressions ofn»turn- 
ing {'oodness and atVection which for a 
brief period had awoke within her. 

In the midst of the return of her 
overwhelming desire for money, An- 
dixiw’s knock came to the door. The 
eager inquiry whether he had brought 
any money with him was bursting from 
her lips the moment she opened the 
door and bdield him, but she was 
checked by the sight of two strangers 
who af^companiod nim. Andrew bade 
the men follow him, and walked rajiidly 
to the kitchen ; the toucs of his voice 
were so changed and hollow that his 
mother hardly recognised him to be 
her son. 

He requested the men to be seated, 
telling them that when the noise on the 
, street would be quiet and the people 
dispersed they would get that for which 
they had come. At that moment a 
drunken broil on the street had drawn 
some watchmen to the neighbourhood. 

He bade bb mother follow. him, and 
proceeded hastily to his own room, 
lly the aldofamaWl:! he lit the miser* 
able candle . by which, some hours pre> 
Tioualy, he had been writing, 

** Mother* Here is money *«^ld**- 
heqMyottr hand.” He pressed some 
go£l CMS uite her band, 

.«^‘Qoldr^, gold, geld indeed!'* 


psped his mother, the intensity of her 
Joy repressing for the instant all ex« 
travagant demonstrations of it. 

**Go, go away to the kitchen; in 
about five or ten minutes let the men 
come hero, and they will get ^hat 1 
have sold them.” 

** Money ! money at la^; gold**- 
gold !'* crie<l his mother, alt^eiher un* 
conscious of what her son was saying, 
and only awake to the blessed sense of 
having at hi^t obtained mone^. 

Away, 1 say ; go to the kitchen. I 
have no time to lose.” 

“ Money! blessings, blessings on yon 
and (iod — monoyr* She seemed still 
in ignorance of Andrew's request that 
she would withdraw. 

Away, I say, I must be alone ; 
away to the kitchen, and leave me alone ; 
but let the men come here in a few 
minutes and take what they have pur- 
chased.” 

Ho spoke with a strange energv. 
She obeyed him at and left tfie 
room: she remembered afterwards that 
Ills face was like that of a dead man 
when ho addressed her. 

She returned to the kitchen. The 
two men wci*o seated where she had 
left tlioni, and weix^ conversing to- 
gether : tluMv strong Irish accent told 
at once their country, Mi*s. Csrsou 
paid no attention to tnem ; she neither 
spoke to them nor looked at them ; she 
held tightly clasped in lier hand the 
few gold coins her son had givim her ; 
she walked fd>out like one half dis- 
tracted, addressing audible thanksgiv- 
ing to God one instant, and the next fe- 
licitating hersidf in an insane manner 
on having at last obtained some money. 
The twoinen commented on her stmnge 
manners, and agre^ that she was mad, 
stating their opinions aloud to each 
other, but she aid not hear them. 

The noise and quarrelling on the 
street continued for some time, and the 
men manifesteil no impatience whilst 
it lasted. All became quiet niter a 
time; the desertion and silence of 
night seemed at last to have settletl 
down on the street. The two men 
then luwifestcd a strons wish to finish 
the business on which £ey had come. 

** I say, whereabouts is it — where's 
the snatra, my good woman/” said one 
of the men, adSessing Mrs. Carson. 

She looked on him and his companion 
with amazement mingled with some- 
thing of fear, for the aspects of both 
W6K? expresshre of low 
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** Site's mad» iloii'fc ym setV fiaiti tho 
cue who bad mtt ad«lri&ased her. 

The othtT ciitaed deeply, saying tliat 
as they had givoti part payiticutr they 
%ronkl g?t tlioir errand, or tlietr motu^y 
back flvain. 

At thin a gUrana of reeoU«*etiott cross- 
cd MS' 8 . (hvrson's mind, and site hi- 
Ibrmed thmn that her son had nkcntion«< 
ed alKMitsomethhigthoy had purchased, 
which was iti his room. She thought 
At tlfec instant that perliaps he had dis- 
|K>.s(*d of one of hi« mannscripts at iiist, 
ibougit she wondortid at the appearance 
of the ptiiydiascrs of such an article. 

** That’s it," <!ricd the men ; *< shew 
us the way to the rtx^m fast ; it's all 
quiet now." 

Anxious to gtd rid of the men, Mrs. 
Carson proceeded hastily to her son's 
room, followed closely by the men. 
The first object she saw, on opening 
the door, was Andrew leaning on his 
desk ; the litihs desk stood on the table, 
and Andrew’s head and breast went; 
lying on it, as if he was asleep. There 
was something in his fixed aUitudo 
which struck an unpleasant titcling to 
his niollier’s heart. 

Andrew," she said, ** Andrew, 
the men are here." 

All was silent. No murmur of sleep 
or life came from Aiidn^w. His mother 
ran to his side and gi'as|)C<i his nnii ; 
then? was no sound, no motion. She 
iwiafcd his hciid with one hand whilst 
at the same iiiiie ^he glanced on an 
o)?cii loiter, on which a few lines weiw 
aci'AwUid in a large linnncil hand. 
Every wonl and letter seemed to dilate 
before her eyes, us in a brief instant of 
time site read the following : — • 

** Mother, I have taken poison. I 
have sold :ny body to a doctor for dis- 
section ; (he money I gave you is part 
of the pricx*. You have upbraided roe 
for never making money ; 1 have sohl 
all 1 possess — ^iny body, and mven you 
money. You have tohl me of the sbiin 
on m\' birth ; 1 cannot live and^ wii^; 
aAer thai; all the poetical fame in this 
world would not wash away such a 
stain. Your bitter wonls, my bitter 
fate, 1 can bear no longor ; I to tiie 
other world j God wilt paraon me. 
Yes, yes, fVom the bright moon ami 
stars this night there came down a 
voice, saying, God would take me tqp to 


happiness amklst hisowu bHght worlfls. 
Give my bwly to tlm men who are 
waiting for it, and so let every trace 
of Andrew Canon vanish from yoQr>' 
earth." 

With a ligHtning rapidity Mrs. Car* 
son HCAtincd each word ; and not until 
f»he bml retul it all did ascrearo of pro- 
longed and utter agony, • atieli tia is 
rarely heard even In this world, of 
grief burst fi'om her lips; and wiUt a 
gi^sturc of fn»n2Kid vioionco she ftuiig 
pie money she had kept closely gmsped 
in her hand at the men. One of them 
stooped to gather it up, and the other 
ran towanls Andrew, and raised his 
iiianimate body a little from its recum- 
bent position. lie wan quite dead, how- 
ever; a bottld, mai'ked “Prussic Acid,** 
wtLt in his hand. The two men, hav- 
ing recovered the money, hurried away, 
Mling Ml'S. Carson they would seud 
immediate medical aid, to see if any- 
thing could ber done for the unfortu- 
nate young man. Mrs. Carson dui not 
he^ir them ; a frenxied parbxysm seiz- 
ed her, and slic lay on the floca* Kcream- 
jiig in the wild bines of madness, ami 
utterly incapable of any exertion. She 
saw the money she had received with 
such rapture carried away from before 
h<w tycH, but she felt notnitig.— .money 
had Ixtcome ttu'rible to her at last. 

Her cries attracted a watchman from 
the street. A doctor was soon on the 
«|iot; but Andrew Carson was no 
nion* conne<.*t(*d with flesh, and blood, 
and hunian life ; he was away, beyond 
1*60x11, in th<} spirit-world. > 

An iinpicst was held on the body, 
aiul a verdict of temporary insanity 
returned, as is usual in such cases of 
siiictdo. I'lie young poet was buried 
and soon forgotten. 

Mrs. Carson lingered for some weeks ; 
her disease assutniMl something of the 
form of violent brain-fever; in her 
ravings she fancied perpetually that 
she was immersed in streams of fluid 
burning gold and silver. They were 
Ibrcing her to flrink ilraughts of that 
scordiing gold, die would cry-—all was 
imming gold and silver— all drink, all 
food, all air, and light, and space aifefmd 
her. At the verv last she iweoverod 
her senses {jortifllfy, and ceiling, with 
a fcxdilo but calia voice, on her only 
beloved child, Andrew, she died. 
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THOUGHTS IN THE AV OOHL ANBS . 

BY aOHAfVAK nXXS ALISGIBY. 

* CArrigbAwn, July SO, ISSOl 

This is a glorious suramor <lay, dear Aniliony. The mists of morning hare rolled 
awav iVom the hill-tops, and the sun shines down, hot and dmling, in the still, 
fervid noon. Not a cloud floats to eliequer the astura with its whiteness, or the 
eartli with its shadow. Nature is teeming with its wondrous riches, llie corn 
Bcarco waves its loaded head ; the sheareii meadows are bleaching in the sun; the 
white blossoms of the potato are fading, while the green leaves of the turnip and 
the mangold-wurzel rcuevo the eye with their freshness. All around is the promise 
of abundance ; and the heart feels, in the words of our own poet, McCarthy— 

** Tits iitt|Dm«T ii come ! The eumn\er it come I 
With itt flnwert And itt bnmehet green i 
Whore the ynnng birdt ohijv the blotiomlng bougiui 
And the kuiilighi ttnigglct between.** 

Is not all this enough to make the soul glad and thankful ? Doubtless it is. 
And yet with me tlie intensity of a suiuiiier noontide ever brings a si*ntiment of 
ponbive contemplation, that if not sadness, is nearly allied to it. 1 am not philo- 
sopher enough to ni'eoimt for this teeling ; f can only attest the fat*t. It may bo 
a oivirie appointment, that in moments wlicn the heart is filled with the material 
beauty of the lovely vi orld, a feeling, as of satiety, en*ej)s iipon it ; a monition 
that even'thing of earth is fleeting and transitory"; a conviction that ‘‘all that’s 
bright must fade;*’ a fear that the blight or the storm may wither or devastate 
the teeming fields and the burthonud garden, and that the rank stench of pesti- 
lence may succeed the sweet odours of herb and flower: or, haply it may Ix) that 
the body is nhixed and enervated, and the spirits dissipatexl by the heats of suni- 
incr, wfiioh, in the sharp eohl of a clear and frosty winter day, are braced ami 
buoyant. Bntbi* this as it may, 1 am disi)OSi'<l (o consider the feeling ns neither 
unwise nor unhealthy. If it Ih» well, in the Innir of gloom and sorrow, that the 
smil should ri*bound with the hope of brighter daysin stoiv, it is surely not unsa- 
lutury that, in uioimmtB of plenitude and prospi^nty, thoughts of change and trial 
should chiisten nn<l moderate the exuluTance of our pleasmi* ; ami so, by a gra- 
cious dispensation of Him who owlereth all things aright, imiiice, under all eir- 
cunistanees, un Ofuiable and moderated frame of mind. I love m»t altogether tho 
ethics either of tlie laughing or the cr)’ing ])hilosopher ; but 1 deem iiim most 
wise, as well as most happy, who can teiiqan' his joy with sobriety, and chase 
away his tears with a smile, 

Ininking soin(‘what ns I have cndcavouixnl to detail to you, I strayed this 
morning up the hill-side that rises behind my sylvan retrixit, and souj^ht* shelter 
from ligJit and heat in the wood tliat eiothes it to the summit. I'hcre is no place 
so suited for meilitation ns the dark shadow's of the, woixllands — nc» hour more 
Htting in such a phui* than tlie iiuou of summer. The cluuige from the sultry 
blaasc of the sun, and the bouiulles.s prpsjxTt of life and natun^ to tlie cool, silent, 
shady denseness of tho dark and tangled wotxl, acts with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling on the spirits, and disposes the mind to the not miploasing, thou(^ 
inehiucholy, contemplation of the unseen n^atities of man*s state and nature. 
And ,so it was that thoughts of lifr,«^iis trials, its tribulations, its imcer« 
taifity,*— the memory nf W past*— the prospect of tho future — crowded on 
my mind. I cannot <)Ctter expi^ the tram or ijny murings, than in tho eloquent 
estimatp of lith given by one who had well known its sins, its sorrows, and its 
trials, dtid yet who was onabted to extrioate himself from its al)iireinei!its and 
follii^ to repose on those high and heavenly hop^ which have novmr failed man 
in hia extremity. \ou must pardon me forgiving you a loim quotation in 
marring its power and pithiness hy translation, ^us writes St 
A a tejriiml !ii|hls pofiiment-i^ on St. James, iv. i4, ** For what it your life" 

bsB^wfn vita'dubia* vita cmea, vHa fsinmnosa, quam hnmores tumidant, 
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ilolorcs vjiiAiwwit, tti'^lon«s cxsiecaiit^ »ei*iv osi^ iuntuUj ma. 

errant, joci dissoiuunt, tri^titiie (Hinsumnnt, soJtieit«<lQ eonretat, »ec!irita«hobetA^ 
dmtite jactitant, paupertas (irjicit, jttnHitns r'vpoUit, MMieottu) incnrrat« tiifiTmt- 
tas fritngi^ lUteror (Irpriuut, et pmt luee ouuna mor» intcriiuit, unU-ims gtiu- 
dits flnem imjKinit/' 

^ TIu» IS a s.‘id, >vt ii nwist ti«e pictiin* uFliiiinun Idt* ; still, anuilst all itsiribula- 
tians uiul trials/Uu^re i:( '* a light slilning in darknetut^^tliv I'onvu^tion tliat 
were s(»ut for a wist* <md loving pur|K)sv, by Him who is Wisdom and Love. This 
it is that hjis InHpiK.'Al dying niailyrfi with srmgs of exultation, and.** out of iho 
mouths of bulw- uiid siu'kliu:^-* has ja.'rfri'teir prat'll*,*’ ^vhu'ii, in llu* lH*antiful 
)antriuuj;o uf one of the aiu lout fathers of tlio chim h, **gi\cs ajijviu ulHuiKin 
ivlnrh isilikc a soug ia lliv. night. 

'rho gUtotnior n^U'c tions which at first oconpiod my mind won* suddenly ar- 
restod by u simple ineidont, which iunKHl my musing into a oln*oi‘iei* course. 
Deep in tlie shatiicst n*cc>'H‘s of the grov<* stnnc wootl-pidgeons hat I made their 
nest, and their soA and plainlive ccxmig proc’laiimMl the pn*scTUH> of that mysto- 
rioM.^ ami holy fiH^iiiii; wliieh [M'rnutites life, in all its gradatitms ami forms, from 
the lowliest of <»#sl‘s creatun?s. And ho 1 tiinvtl it upwanls n vcrciitiv to its 
iulorsible soum*, whci’c it is lU) loiigt^rfin attrihiitc, b«!t ai; essence ; am! then iny 
spirit was awed ami admonished, ami my ipierulotw thoiiglits wen* rebuked, for 
i felt all must lx* wisi'ly tutlen^d, ivlieu ordei*c‘d by Dimsk f.t;VE ; that He who 
hsv** onlaimxl that the bruised herb slmil }iehi a balm, ami th<» broken flower an 
o<loui*, bus. by the Mime lo\ing eiamomy, decnvtl thui trial shall sniK'tify th(‘ suiil, 
though sin may convert the iiuHlieinc into poiwm. 

Ami so, dear Anthony, 1 mused and medituf(*d, till. at length I sjiHkmI forth 
into the bright sunshine, in harmony with all that was good and b(«autiful aroumt 
me, and cast my nuHrihitions into rhynnv which I place at your serviet*. I owe 
you some apology for thi.s very egotiaticul introduction t(» so trifling a composi- 
tion j but tlic only one which 1 wlievc can Ih^ truly offertil, in such a <*««!*, is, 
that when one discourses of mental impressions, be can only do so oxperiinen. 
tally from his own knowledge, and must inevitably ^pcak of whether the form 
of s]>ecch be personal or itnpersoiml. 

Ever your.s, in mirth or melancholy, 

JoSATHAS FrEKE Sm.SOHBY. 

To Anthony Pophur. £xq. 


Into the greenwood 

W'hcn the sun’s shining, 
1 rove where tbo branches 
Thickest are twining — 
I’ondering with tearful eye. 
Breathing the bootless sigh 
For joys and friends gone by, 
In vain repining. 


liiarking where leafieia 
To the winds quiver, 

The green and the scar ones 
Fall in the river ; 

Down on that dark stream’s flow 
EdtKtng about they go, 

Bwimy sonle, olheiv f^w^ 
Onward for 


* **Cana€n ia noete»aa iwtttia la ti1btttat1ea«*’ 
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Then 1 rOtt^ember 

Dear ones departed, 

Tl)c old in their ripe yeai'ft. 

The young still gmm-hearted. 
Sure and uiispariiiglv 
Death shakes Life's loaded troe, 
And hearts tliat fondest be 
Budely arc partetl. 


When through the still boughs 
Sunbeams are straying, 

I watch on the bank' 
The goldeiilight plaving. 
But when the breezes wake. 
Then the lithe branches shake, 
And shades the sunshine break 
111 dark o'eriaying. 


ITiim o’er niy heart comes 
The mem’iy returning 
Of j<y» that, like sunlight, 

Make bright our life's morning: 
Till storms rise fitfully, 

And o’er life’s sunny sky, 

Like gloomy shadows, fly 
SoiTow and Moumiiij;. 


Deep in the covert 

The young blackbird dwelling. 
Pours out the melody 

In her h^rt swelling. 

Ah 1 me, 1 think of one, 

In happy days now gone. 

Who sang with gladsome tone 
Sweet beyond telling. 


Sleep in their dark beds 
Most 1 loved dearest. 
Cold and estranged now 
Are some once nearest. 
Yet happier far for me ' 
Th' unaUoyed memory 
Of those true dead, who sec 
iVinr aH hearts cJ^arast. 


, vui. 
m 

Xa a vain shadow 

Man’s ever straying, 

£rror and poffinon v 

His judgnumt ItM^ying. 

But Time ii draining fitet 
Life's sands, and ihmi at last 
Truth’s lisJit shall seaixh the past, 
, All things di!i<|da}'fng. 
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Hark! tHruu^ tiie atiU air 
Comes ft low coou^g 
Soil on tlie soothed ear..- 
The wood|>igeona wooing. 
Whore bjnuiclies overhead 
I^afy sprays densest spread^ 
Lo>ie finds a fitting bed» ^ 

Far iitjm ey©*« viewmg. 


m 


aVnd on iny spirit 
riaciuly stealing. 

Thoughts, hko halm, t'ornloi'i 
I’lio heart's troubled feding ; 
How, in liie*s daU‘kost hour, 
Wliere shadows thorniest lom*, 
Lovk I widi its holy pow'r. 
Brings peace and healing. 


Lilc hath no sorrow 

But Love will shun* it— 
No load HO heavy lies 

Tlmt Love fftn*t bi*ar it. 
J.,ove lightens every doom, 
I^ove brightens ovoiy gloom. 
Love chceiu us to the tomb. 
Death's iit'lf will s|)ttrc it. 


All have our ewsse.s. 

Who hath de<*ret*<l them ? 
He that is Lcgre himself— 

Hr knows we need them. 
(ioi> wills tliat man Ik* triiKl, 
Thus souls atx5 purified, 

Gou*s 8on for mim hath duKl, 
His cross hath freed them. 


XX|J. 

Manfully liear wo then 
Ail trials given, 

Thankful for lith and food 
Morning and even. 

Let each, with st>x>ng ufttttrol, 
111 iKiticaico keep hif soul, 

Sttll speeding towards the goat 
Whoso gate is heaven. 


Out of the greenwood. 

While the son's lybdning^ 
From where the bnutches 
Thiekest aretwinmg. 
Come X forth <heerftdly. 
Breathing no riofiil 
O'er joys or firkmds gone by,’ 
In vain r^intng^ 

VOL. XXXVl.^NO* CCXll. 
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HOBAC£ TO AR1STII7S TU8CU9. 

TENTH EPISTLE OF THE FIEST EOOE. 

[Had Horace not toW us, as he does, tliat this epistle was pencilled iu the 
open air, in the solitudes of his oounirj retirement, the fact might have been 
inferred from the fresh and bracing tone by which it is pervaded. Nowhere do 
the simple tastes, the fine heart, the vigorous sense of the poet, present them- 
selves in a more pleasing aspect, thati in this defence of his rustic tastes against 
the town-loving propensities of his friend. Of Fuscus Aristius, beyond the 
fact that he was worthy of being esteemed by Horace in the foremost rank of 
his friends, nothing of moment is known. He may have had a disposition to be 
ovoT-carcful for the things of this world, which is gently glanced at and rebuked 
in the following epistle ; but that he was sound at heart, Horace’s estimate of 
him, and the simple description in another place — wiki cams — sufiiciently de- 
monstrate. It was to him, too, that Horace addressed the noble ode — Integer 
vita: scelerisque purust" &c., which we thus inadequately essay to transmute into 
English ; — 

Fuscus, the man of upright life, and pure, 

Necdeth nor javelin, nor bow of Moor, 

Nor arrows tippM with venom, deadly sure, 

Loading his qui\cr; 

Whether o’er Afric’s whirling sands ho rides, 

Or frosty Caucfisus’ bleak mountain-sides. 

Or wanders lonely, where Hydaspes glides, 

That storied river. 

For, as I stray’d along the Sabine wood, 

Singina my Lalage iu cai'eless mood, 

Lo r all at once a wolf before me stood. 

Then turned and fled : 

Creature so huge did warlike Dania ne’er 
Engender in her forests’ wildest lair ; 

Nut Juba’s land, parch’d nurse of lions, e’er 
Such monster bred. 

Place me where no life-ladeh summer breezo 
Freshens the meads, or munnurs ’mong the trees, 

Where clouds and blighting tempests ever freeze, 

Fixiui year to year ; 

Place me where neighbouring sunbeams fiercely broil 
A weary wa.stc of scoiThcd and hoineless soil. 

Still wifi my Lalugc’s sweet voice and smile 
To me be dearl] 

To Fuscus, onr most city-lovliig friend, 

We, lovers of the country, greeting send— 

We, whom in this most diverse views divide. 

Though well nigh twins in everything l)eaide. 

True mental brothers wo— what One dentes 
'Jhe other questicnn ; and in self-siuno wise 
Are wo in fancies one^ in tasl^s, in loves, 

As any pair of year-long mated doves. 

You l^p the nest ; I love the country brooks, 

The ifM^girown rocks, mid shady woodland nooks. 

And why ? Because I live and am a king, 

Tiie Tnofment t can fhr behind me fling 
AVhat you extol with rapture to tlie skies; 

And, like the slave that fh>ih the temple flies, 

Bei^atise on swoot-cakes ho is dmly foa, 

So I, a stmplw soul, lack simple broad, 

With honey'd dainties pall’d and surfeited. 
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If it hti proper, as it evt^r was» 

To live in ^sonsonanoO with nature's laws : 

Or if we'd seek a spot# whereon to raise 
A home to sheiter our decHniug days. 

What jdnee to 6 tti|^ as the eountrjf? WIkjjxj 
('' oines ntpi) 5 i>^ wiuter willi a kindlier air? 

Whore fiiui we breexcf balsii^kr to cool 
Tlic ticry dog.days> when tD 0 sun's at full ? 

Or where is envious care less apt to creep. 

And scare the bU'ssinj^ of heart-easing sleep? 

Is door mosaic, gomm'd w'ith malachite. 

One half so fragrant or one half so bright 
As the sweet herbage ? Or the st 1*0010 town-fbd, 
lliat frets to burst its cerements of lead, 

More pure than that which shoots and gleams along, 
Mumuring ita low and lulling undersong? 

Nay, 11a V, your veriest townsman loves to shade 
With sylvan green his stately colonnado ; , 

And his ia <leemed the fmoat house which yields 
'I'he fnH'st prospect of the 0|>en fields. 

'furii Xainre, ncok-and-shoulders, out of dfM>r, 
.Shi‘‘n find lu'r way to where sho ivas before j 
And inipereeptibly in time subdue 
Wealths sickly fancies, and her tastes untrue, 

'llie man that's wholly skilless to descry 
'I'Ik' common jmrj)le from the Tyrian dye, 

Will take no vsurer harm, nor one that more 
Strikes to his nijlrrow in its inmost eore^ 

'Hian he w'ho knows not with instinctive sense 
'i’o sever truth from falsehoml and pretence. 

hath wildly w’aiitoned in success, 

Him will a<iversity the more tleprcss. 

What's dearly prized we grudgingly forego. 

Shun mighty aims ; the lowliest roof may know 
A Hie that move of heartfelt comfort brings, 
rhan kings have tasted, or the friends of kings. 

Once on a time a stag, at antlers’ point, 

Expelled a horse he'd worsted, from the joint 
Enjoyment of the pasture both hail cropp'd : 

Still, when he ventured near it, rudely slopped. 
The steed called in maa’.s aid, and took th>» bit ; 
Thus backed, be charged the stag, and conriner'd it. 
Jlut woe the while ! nor rider, bit, nor rein 
Conkl ho shake oil', ajid be himself again. 

S<» he, who, fearing poverty, hath sold 
His freedom, better than uncounted gold, 

Will bear a master and a maeter’s laws, 

And be a slave unto the end, because 

lie will not learn, what ftts him most to know. 

How far, discreetly used, small moans will go. 
Whene'er our mind ’a at war with oiir estate. 

Like an ill shoe, it trips us if too great $ 

Too .small, it pinches. Thou art wisely bUht 
To live, Aristius, with thy lot content ; 

Xor wilt thou &ii to ehide In me the itch. 

Should it infect me, to be gr^tly rich $ 

For hoarded wealth is either slave or lortl. 

And should itself he pulled, not pull the cord. 

These near yaettna’s crumbling fme Tve penned. 
Blest, save in this, in lacking thee, my friend. 
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SUMHER PASTIME. 

Do you ask how Td amuso mo 

AYhen the long bright summer comcs> 
And welcome leisure woos me 
To shun life's crowded homes; 

To shun the sultr>' city. 

Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one weep with pity 
For those who must be there. 

1*11 tell you Iheu— -1 would not 
To foreign countries roam, 

As though my fancy could not 
Find occupance at home ; 

Nor to hoimuliaunts of fashion 
Would I, least of all, repair, 

For guilt, and pride, and passion, 

Have summer-quarters tliore. 

Far, fai* from watering-places 
Of note and name I'd keep, 

For there would vapid faces 
Still throng me in my sleep ; 

Then contact with the foolish. 

The arrogant, the vain, 

The meaningless — the mulish, 

Would sicken heart and bniin. 

No-— I’d seek some shore of ocean 
Whore nothing comes to mar 
The evor-fresh commotion 
Of sea aud land at war ; 

Save the goiitJo evening only 
As it steals along the deep, 

So spirit-liko and lonely, 

'J'o still the waves to sleep. 

There loii" hours I’d spend in viewing 
The demental strife. 

My soul the while subduing 
With the littleness of life ; 

Of life, with all its paltry plans, 

Its conflicts ODU its cares— 

The feebleness of all that’s man's— 

The might that’s God's aud theirs ! 

Aud when eve oamc I'd listen 
To the stilling of that wiur. 

Till o'er my head should glisten 
The mt pure silver star ; 

Then, wandering homeward slowly. 

I'd learn my heart the tune 
Which the dreaming billows lowly, 

Were murmuring to the moon I 


B. C. 
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Sire's Ceyhn^ 
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Our colonics, wc bclic-ve. never lKtroi*« 
presented su many topics of intorostas 
tliey wow aftord — nv\ er was it move dc- 
fiii'ahlc that thc.vo should be con* 
si<ici*cd, and the hottie-pnblic enabled 
to form an cnligbtoiieil opinion upon 
Momo ot* the great i^uestioiis conncclcd 
with them ; as, for e\ainplo, the coin- 
mcmal value of tho«* natiouai otlscts, 
the pending difHcuUics of their 
meut, mid the adv.intagcs which they 
respectively oflcr for eiiiigralion. ini- 
prcssiMl with this view, wo nrc nim*h 
di«pt)scd to weh’ouie any work which 
promises to coniriljiile oven a little 
hiiiu'St aid towiivds so important an 
object, ami 1 1 leixjfove gladly take up tbo 
two templing volumes now before us. 

Of all the duughter-lands of England, 
none is to fair, and luirdly one so pre- 
cious to iw, lus that isle of palms, Cey- 
lon. The beauty of tliis dependency 
i-i more geiiendly known than Its poli- 
tical imporUnce ; we shall tlierefore 
commence by adverting to the latter 
subject. It is well understood by all 
who have to ilo with indiii, that the 
tenun; of out* empire there cannot lie 
yet regarded as safe or certain. Very 
many are the imperfections of onr rule, 
both in regani to fiscal arrangcmeiit.H 
and to tbo administration of justice ; 
and were wt^ in these, and in some 
otlutr mnttei’S of equal morneut, al- 
together blameless, we should Bti%l>o 
exposed to the malignant inllucnce of 
that hatred wliich every nation ftk'ls 
against a tbreigii yoke. Our ]H>wer 
hangs, as Wiu'rea iiastings observed, 
by a thread so fine, that the touch 
of chance may break, or the breath 
of opinion dinsolve it; anil tdumld 
this disastrous contingency ever take 
place, Ceylon would be not only the 
most favourable point whence to aU 
tempt the regaining of our lost domi- 


nion, but might, ic^ethor wiili Bombay 
and the Manritiiis, at once, and in any 
case, st^eiire to us the ixnninerce of the 
Mahibar and the Coromandel coiists, as 
well as the comnmud of the Indtaa 
stjas. That its value in these respects 
was appreciated by the Portuguese, is 
atte.Hted by the well-known saying of 
one of their kings : Let all India be 
lost so that Ckivlon is wived.’* These 
considerations 'may sufilice, to show the 
paramount importaiioc of our holding 
this oric^ntal possession, which, we may 
.add, is likely very smm to btrconie the 
great depot of our eoinmeree, .and the 
centre of our steam-navigation in the 
East, connecting us with Chinn, with 
that vast archipelago which, througli 
the devoted energies of one whom, alas, 
no services can s.ave from slander, f ia 
now opeui ng to n*eci ve us, with, perhaps, 
the far-off empire of Japan, with Aus- 
tralia, w'ith the countries arouiul the 
IVrsian <Tulf, with Egypt, and, by thn 
double eous'oe.’i of the Kufihrale.'itj^ and 
the Uoil Sea, with the Muditerraneaii- 
A railway, some fifty miles long, made 
from a little below Antioch, on the 
Orontes, may henceforth, as vro have 
in a foi’iucr number suggested, facili- 
tate coinmunieutiori with the ^lediter• 
runean, and Ceylon would then be- 
come the cfuinecting point laitween 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and Europe. 

It is not, however, for its prospec- 
tive sul vantages alone that we are to 
prize Ceylon. Tlie wealth of its n*- 
sources, although they are but imper- 
fectly developed, renders its present 
coiunierce of the utmost importoiice, 
while it offers to .some classes of our 
redundant population a hopeful field 
for eniignition. It is niaiidy with tlie 
purpose of exhibiting ita capabilities ia 
the lost-iuentioned respects, that Mr, 
.^rr has brought out his work; and 


* Cf^ton and the Cingalese.** By Henry Charles ffirr, Uneola's-liui, Barrister-at- 
law. Zjondon: Sliobcrl. 1850. 

t Tlii.s was written before the late discussion in tlie Hoase of Commons on the subject of 
Borneo, and 5[r. Dnnscombe^s able and manly vindication of Sir James Bmake, 

I We hope socm to notice Colonel Clieaney's c«:mprehensivo and very beantifol work on 
the coontries about the Kuphratee, cwbrscing aabjects which were at all times {mweetifig, 
and wbieh Mr. L>LX8^*>tre9snrcbes have oi^late mkia popular. 
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before ve proceed to show how well 
he has per&nnod ihc task* we must 
endeavour to make our readem a little 
better acquainted with the island it- 
self. 

The primary steps towards a know- 
ledge or a country arCf first, an acquaint- 
ance with its geogrifphioal bearings* 
and next, with its geological forma- 
tions. After jdancing at these cha- 
racteristics of Ceylon* we may* with 
the aid of the work before us* touch 
uj^n its history* its resources* and the 
advantages which it ofters to setthn*8* 
t(^ether with some of the many trails 
ofpopular interest or amusomeutwhich 
are connected with it. 

Geylpn is* in sise* about one-sixth 
less than Ireland ; in form resembling 
the section of a divided pear* luiving 
the larger end toward the south. It 
lies between 5® 5(1' and 0*^ dO' north la- 
titude* and between 80" and 8*2" cast 
longitude. Its extreme length is about 
27fi miles* and greatest breadth 100. 
Its superficial area is 24*000 scpiare 
pities* with a population of about a 
million aud-a-hmf* which* for what we 
may consider the^ most fertile country 
in the world* is little better than deso- 
lation. The island is* qp the north- 
east* separated from the mainland l>y 
the Gulf of Mannar* and the Indian 
Ocean washes its other shores. 

In regard to its geology, primitive 
rook is the main constituent of the is- 
land; the only recent formations are 
limestone and sandstone* which are 
only found in a particular ueighbour- 
hoi^* that of jHtfuna|)ataui, ^*Tho 
yarietios of pniuitivc rt>ck are iunuine- 
rablo* but the s)HK;ies ore ill-defined 
and few. Granite is the must duminant 
species* while dormollte* quartz* and 
horublcnd are less firequcntiy to be met 
with.” Iron and manganese are the 
only metallic ores. Isitrate of iiiue 
and nitre are not uncommon. Salt 
}alu« exist to a large extent in the 
district called ISTugamjiuittoo ; and the 
salt monopoly brings into the govern- 
ment a yearly revenue of ^42*000. 

If,*' ados Mr, Siir, ” this portion of 
dbe government property w^ sufKarin- 
tended* and conducted ilpon scientific 
pdnotc^* there <*an be iiule doubt 
that the rovonuo would be twice, if 
not three tii&es the present amount.” 

"*AUllMisiias ofibsishud«i>p6artohave 
firem (Iwomposed graaits mek* 


gneiss* or clay-imu stone* and in the majo- 
rity of cases quartz is the largi^ and fre- 
quently nearly the sole ingr^ient ||j[ is 
very remaiicable that the natural solS of 
Lanka-diva do not contain mote than be- 
tween one and three per cent, of vegetable 
substance* which may be attributed to the 
rapid decomposition occasioned by a high 
degree of temperature and heavy falls of rain. 

“ The most abundant crops are produced 
in tlie dark-brown loam* which is formed 
from decomposed granite and gneiss* or in 
reddish loam, winch is formed f^m kabook 
stone* or day-iron stone. The soils which 
have been fuiiod to produce inferior crops are 
those in wliich a large proportion of quartz 
is contained. The soil derived from clay-iron 
stone is of a reddish brown colour, and has 
the property of retaining water for a very 
long time, to which may be attributed its 
productive quality. To the practical and 
scientific agriculturists, Tjanka-diva affords 
abundant opportunity for experiment and 
iuvestigation, whore the soil is m a state of 
nature, and unimproved by tlic intermixture 
of any description of manure.” — V. i., p. 142. 

Ceylon is well supplied with spring 
and river water, and from the magni- 
ficent I'cmains of tanks and artificial 
lakes* it is evident that the ancient in- 
habitants kntiw how to avail themselves 
of the advantages of irrigation. It is 
much to be regndted that no efiectunl 
effort has yet been made to repair those 
gigantic tanks, and rc-adapt thorn to 
their iifH'f 111 object s. The consequence 
is, that large tracts, whi<;h might bo 
paddy-fields, are now neglected. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Sir llobert Brown- 
rig^, and Sir Robert \V. Horton — all 
active governors — had caused inqui- 
ritts to be made with a view to the re- 
stoAtion of the tanks* and they all ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, that the 
undertaking should be carried out by 
govei'inneut. But they never advanced 
beyond good intentions, and the tanks, 
to our reproach* remain in ruins. We 
are happy to Icani that Sir Emcrsoti 
Tenneut, the present Colonial Secre- 
tary of Cej lon, whose energy and dis- 
tinguished talents are well known, has 
directed his attention to this subject* 
and we may hope that he will be en- 
abled to oveiKxmie the difficulties which 
proved so repulsive to his predecessors. 
Tlic importance of this questuHi may 
be estimated from the fimt, that while 
in the b^h-lands* where the wplian^ss 
for irrigation are attainable* the farmer 
grows two* and often three crops eveny 
year from the aame field* in tlie low 
gvoundfi wherehe isdepeiuliBgoii the 
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ndny season* he can only hope to have 
one. 

Tjic origin oftlie name of(3cyl<m 
is* like Uiat of most other roiiutrieSr 
only to be guessed. In its earliest 
annals we find it called ”S<*la»i,’' or 
<*Siti1an ])iva*’*~that is* the island of 
Sielan — a very near approahuatxon to 
the present name. In tlio Hindoo re- 
cords, and by the Cingalcso uf the pre- 
sent day, it is called '‘Lanka-Hiva*’’ or 
the island of Lanka. M'haiovcr bo the 
or^in of the name uf Coylon, it seems 
strange that the natives call them- 
solves a name which has no ajiparent 
whnextou with it — Sinhalese/’ or* 
as it is now more often written, **Om* 
galese.” There are two pedigrees lor 
this title* and the more intelligible of 
liio twain is that which traces it to the 
Sings or llaj]>oots of India* by whom 
the island was couqncwjd and the i>eo- 
ple namiHi 'Hie other assigns to them 
a lialf colcstial, half ignoble origin, it 
state's that some Chinese vessels lx*ing 
wrecked on the coast ofC3cylon, the 
ci*ews were saved* and finding the is- 
land fertile, scttleil thei*e. Tluit shortly 
afterwards the Malabars sent thitiier 
tlioir exiles* by thorn called Cralas, who 
intermarried with the Cliinoso, and 
tliat their descendants, combining the 
names* called themsidves i’hingalees. 
Tins, Uko much gowi heraldry, will 
not bear a close examination. It is at 
once, disproved by the ph) .deal eharae- 
toristics of thii {leople, which aix} ma- 
nifestly Indian* and without auy one 
of the Chines** peculiarities* their small 
eliptic eyes, yenow skins* broad faces* 
and fiat features. There is, indeed, a 
third theory* which we presume* be- 
cause it is fabulous, is more readily be- 
lieved by the people themselves. Tlie 
word Smghnkt means the blood of the 
Lion, and they all claim descent from 
that royal animal and forest king. 

It appears that the earliest account 
wo have of Cevlon is derived from a 
Macedonian aamiral* named Onesicu- 
bis, who lived in the fouith century 
before our Cbristiaii era. It was well 
known to the Komonsbiy the name of 
Taprabane. Strabo tells of its ele- 
phants; and Dionysius* a.d. 86, de- 
senbes these then celebrated animahit 
as well as the gems and spices of the 
island. Coamas, an Egyptian mer- 
diant in the time of Justinian* that is 
in the slxtih eentary, describes Ceylon 
as laig^ engaged in oominerce ; and 
Marco Folo* who made it a visitm t}ie 


thirteenth century* speaks of its great 
braixty* and teOs of the nitgrims to 
Adanr^ J^eak. Sir John Mlmdovillen 
who was there almut two exmturies 
ittfci% gives a nearly accurate account of 
its dimensions. Abcmt the year 1^, 
tho Porttiguese formed a settlsfment 
there* and extending their rule aloiig 
tho coasfy held possession fbr more than 
a century* when the natives, to escape 
from lludr oppression, called in the a»- 
sisianoo of a more rising power in the 
East, the Dutch. In the year 165S, 
the latter )>cople had ex|Hdlcd the Por- 
tuguote* and establisbcd ilmmselves; 
but their tlominion, like that of their 
predecessors, never extended l^'oud 
the maritiino provinces* which girt the 
island with a belt from eight to thirty 
miles in bn\adih; tho rt^mainder of 
tho island, and the central kingdom of 
Kandy, remaining all along untoudi- 
cd. In the revolutionary war* and 
i he year ITIKI, wc took the J)utch pro- 
vinces of Ceylon, and succeeded to 
them, but in their own districts only. 
Wo had hardly establlshod our power 
BO lar* when wc became ongi^ed in 
war* and a disastrous war, wUh the 
King of Kandy. Tlic Kandians are a 
very dilferent jwople from the inhabi* 
tants of the. lowlands and maritime 
districts* who are alone called Cinga- 
lese. Although most writers conceive 
that they are but the mountain and 
lowland varieties of the same race* 
Mr* Sirr regards them as of distinct de- 
scent, and as* prolmbly* the ofTspriuc 
of Mahihars, who had intermarried 
with tho Veddahs* or aborigines of 
Ceylon. They are, at all events* of 
purer race than the people of the shore 
districts, who have, probably, biMin de- 
teriorated by constant assoiuation with 
the worst classes of the various nations 
who from time to time settled on their 
coasts. 

'*Tho bearing of the Kandians is*** 
says Mr. Sirr* '^haughty andoreati the 
complexion bright bronsc* or brown ; 
the eye large* meeting the observeris 
fixedly ana undaontcrily; the brow 
high ; nose well-formea* and proaoi- 
sent; and the expression of the race in* 
telligent; while, on the contrary* the 
deportment of the Cingalese is servile 
and crouching ; their oomptexion of a 
yellow browns the eye^ althou|^ of 
good siac* seAdom fully opens* and en- 
deavours to avdul lookup fixedly on 
the observer; the brow is low* the nose , 
less prominent* and not so well formed’ 
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o« lhat of ibe KaitSan ; and tbe ex- 
preBfion of the countenance has a chiu 
ractcr of senrile low cunning.*' The 
Kandians have ^own themsdves to be 
a Md and vigorous people^ by their 
long resistance to forei^ rule, whether 
Portuguese;, Dutch, or English. They 
arc, however, cruel and rapacious, and 
we who, to our honour be it stud, had 
respected their independence, made no 
effort to subdue tbeui, until these latter 
qualities were signally, and more than 
once,, exhibited, at the cost of British 
subjects. The first act of tran.ssres- 
sion-^the plundering of some ox our 
tradcrs.*«came from them. This was 
followed, in 1B03, by the massacre of 
a small force which bad surrendered, 
on conditions, to superior numbers; the 
men were taken out, one by one, and 
^bead^, while their officers, gras{)- 
ing their pistols, lenninated ihou' own 
existence. In this manner they noiir- 
ly all perished. Tliis trcaclicry was 
too long uuavengod; the Kandians 
even invaded our provinces in 1804, 
and again in 1805, and the English 
governor, content with repulsing, did 
not overthrow them, until auotlier out* 
rage corapclkHl their ruin as a separ«ate 
state. They hod a monster king, named 
Sri Wikrama, pre-eminent in the annals 
of atrocity, wlio practised on his own 
people cruelties which, one would ima« 
gino, no nation would long endure, and 
of whicli the following fact, being ac- 
tually but a small part of a single trans- 
action, may serve as a faint example : 

The children,'* as stated in a report 
of the punishments inflicted on the fa- 
mily of one of his nobles, and which 
punishment extended to the death of 
seventy persons, •* wore ordered to be 
decapitated before their mother's fac(*, 
and their lauiils to be pounded, with 
ber own hands, in a rice mortar, which, 
to save herself from a diulmliiial tor- 
ture and exposure, she submitted to 
attempf. 'liie eldest boy'slirank from 
the dread ordeal, and clung to his ago- 
nised parent for safety ; but bis young- 
est brother, steppiug forward, encou- 
raged him to submit to his Ifilte, and 
placed himself before the oxocutioner, 
by way of setting an example. The 
last of the children to be beheaded was 
an Infent at the breast, from which it 
was forfcibly tom away, and its mo- 
ther's uiUk was dripping from its xnuo- 
cent mouth as it was put into the hands 
of the grim exocuttonor." In 1814, 
this tyrant extended his cruelties to 


British subjects, that is, to ten Cinga- 
lese merchants, natives of our pro- 
vinces, and trading under our protec- 
tion. Some of those worcsent homo trith 
thoir ears and noses fastened to their 
necks, and some made their escape, but 
without eyelids, or maimed in hands or 
feet. 

An explanation being demanded, 
none was given, whereupon the Eng- 
lish governor. Sir Robert Browntigg, 
marched a force into Kandy, took pos- 
session of capital and kin^om, anil 
relieved the people from their king and 
hLs dynasty for ever, lie was dethron- 
ed amidst the curses of his. subjects, 
none standing by him except Ills Ma- 
labar guard, who* however, fought gah 
lantiy in his defence. A treaty esta- 
blishing the British rule was entered 
into with the chiefs, and Sri Wikrama 
w'as cfirritri off a prisoner to the fortress 
of Vellore, in India, whcix.*, after some 
years— that is in 1832— he died. iMr. 
Bennet, in his book on Ceylon, pub- 
Ushed sumo years ago, describes him a 
** stout, good-looking Malabar, with a 
peculiarly keen and roving eye, and a 
restlessness of manner, marking un- 
bridled passions." His only child — a 
son— died in exile in 1843, and thus 
closed his dynasty, and so righteously 
was his kingdom gained* and taken 
possession of by the English govern- 
ment. * 

The "rent sti'engtli of the Kandians 
lay in their forest, their fortresses, and 
their want of roads. These difliculties 
are now nearly overcoinc. Roads have 
been made in various directions, and a 
very fine one connects the two mat 
cities of the island, Kandy and 0<nom. 
bo, the distance ^tweeu them being 
seven! y- two miles. Tlie former, which 
is on every side approached by high 
mountains, was made directly accessibm 
to our troops by a tunnel through one 
of them, five hundred and seventy- 
five feet in length, which was com- 
menced by Sir Edward Barnes, and 
was finished in 1823*. This did much, 
not only towards ^^sotidating our 
military power in the island, but also 
in establishing ottr sovereignty In the 
minds of the people* One of their 
legends says, that fewer 

(*oM retain the domman Kaiufy 
mtil a path woe fereed thsnwgh the 
mmmtain''' Tiie weird saying is ftiK 
filled— British soldiers hold the cimital ; 
the highway was made through ^ 
moniktmii, but, fdas Ibr the uncertalntjr 





of the oracle! the tannelt aa we leam» 
haa collapsed^ and the rosMl is now im. 
pasaible, 

III 1617, and a^ain in 1633, the Kan* 
diana es^ibited some cUapoaition to ro* 
bel against our rule. These odbrts 
ircre easily put down, and the colony, 
under the superintendence of good and 
» able governors — atnongit mom we 
may name BirWiltnot Horton and Sir 
Coitn Canij>be]l, was rapidly iniprov- 
ing. In Ceylon was constituted 
an episcopal see, by the title of the 
Bishopric of Coloinmi, and Dr. Chap- 
man went out as the first bishop. I 
have come to Ceylon,*' said he, in 
addressing a native congregation, ** to 
Uve among you, and learn your lan- 
guage ; with God's blessing to benefit 
vou, and, with His permission, to die 
m your country.” it appears that the 
BishopofColumbo's life, since the day 
he readied the islantl, lias been in uni- 
son with these sentiments of missionary 
devotion, and his exertions, ns wc col- 
lect from Mr. Sirr, liavc done more 
towards the conversion <»f the heathen 
than had been effected during previous 
(Xiiiturios by merely noiuinal Christians. 

** Kveiy part of his diocese,” saya Mr. Sirr, 
** is visited constantly by Ur. Cbapman ; un- 
wearied in his duty, uiulauntoil by the tear 
of cuntigion, he visits hospital, jail, and tlte 
unwholesome jun;'lej sotlnlousiy learning the 
native language, whcxvby lie may be enabled 
to a)mmunicat« with, and to preach to ttie 
Cingalese, without the akl or intervention of 
an interpreter,** 

In 1848, a rebellion broke out in 
Creylon, which for some time wore a 
serious aspect, and to which Mr. 8irr 
devotes a good deal of his attention. 
Ashe ascribes its origin, and indctnl 
Its terraination, iii great measure to 
the influence of a rin^tlar superstition, 
it may, in this view, have a more than 
ordinary interest for the reader:— 

**To imderstaad the events connected with 
it clearly,” says Mr. Sfirr, “the reader must 
remeiul:^ that Ceylon is the stronghold of 
the purest and roost enthusiastic Btiddhisin; 
and the priesU of tbisTeUgkai have lotig been 
dissaUsflcil withagtwernarontover wli^^ Uuy 
have no eontrol, but with whksb, until lidriy, 
fluey might have eopsidiBced themselves la 
iroine measure .ooaoected. This coonectioa 
itm severed wbea our govem'ioent surren- 


dered to Uie priwts the eiisCoily Of tiid tooth 
of Buddha, which had ever bW legardrd as 
the palladium of Cingalese sovar«%iity. The 
abaitdoumeiK of this sat^red ehaii^ oa tiie 
part of the government has mgaided, 
by its piusent sacsiflotal giiaidia»i\, not only 
as a breach of and a mark of great dis- 
rc^iec^ but also as an exhildflop of pdRlhMil 
weakoem htreferefios to the attoSeat tmdi- 
flons biflbre rrferred namely, that who- 
ever possessed this aacml rriie should govOra 
the Island. "—Vol. i., p. 348. 

The tooili of Buddha, called also the 
Dolada relief b remarkable in tlm his- 
tory of sufierstitioRs. It is 8iippusc<l 
to have been brought to Ceylon from 
Northern India, in thu year 310 of our 
era; and Buddhism affirm that the 
country which has the good fortune to 
possess it will be taken nnder the spe- 
cial protection of Buddha, and must be 
regarded as A sacreii nation. Hence, too, 
Ceylon is called by the Cingalese tbi« 
Sacred Island. The popular fatlli has 
always been, that iVylon wonid never 
be sutidaed until anotber powoi- hud 
possession of the Dalrnla. Afrev the 
suppression of tho reliellion of 1817, 
Sir Kobt^rt Browitrigg secured this re- 
lic, and Dr. Davy, who was at that 
time in Ocyfoti, thus sneaks of the 
influence connected with it : — 

“ Hi^s it may be remarked, t1i.lL, when the 
rdic was taken, the effect of Its captuni was 
asbioisbing, ami almost beyond tlie eompre- 
hetision of the enlightened ; fi*r now, they 
Kiiil, tlie English are Indeed masters of the* 
country ; for they who potwess ilie relic have 
a right to govern four kingdoms : this, fur 
2,000 years, Is the first time the reUc was 
ever taken from us. Tho Portu^meso declare 
that, in tho sixteenth oeniury, tMy obtained 
possession of the relic, whicii the Cingalese 
deny, i<aying, tlmt wlicn Oxfa was taken, 
tiio rvlkj wa.1 secretly nMuovcd to SafiVogam. 
They also affirm, that when Kandy was 
conquered by us in 1815, the relie was never 
surrendered by them to us, and they con- 
sidered it to be in their possession until we 
took it from them by (brea of arms. The 
first adikar abo observed, that whatever flio 
English Wight tbluk of having tokeu PiUml 
Talawe, and other rebel leaden, tahSa opinion, 
and in the opinion of the people in general, 
the tiikiiig of the relic was of infinitely nwia 
moroettt.**^ 

Tho Dol^ W8» retained la our pos* 
session froin 1617 until 1647« and was. 


' This on^raet, Ufcoa fimf Davyds Ciyionr is rih^ by Ur. Sirr. 
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<loi*ing that period, exhibited by our 
offictaSfl to the followers of Biwldha who 
eame to worship it. I’be Europeans 
who have examined this relic, take it 
to be a piece of discolored ivor;^. Xt 
is slightly carved, nearly two inches 
long, and one in diameter at the bj^{ 
if at all a natural tooth, it was possibly 
an alligator’s, but never belonged to a 
Iiuinan being. Major Forbes, who as- 
sisted at an exhibition of the Dalada, 
thus describes it ; — 


** On the 29th May, 1828, the three large 
cases having been previously removed, the 
relic oontaii^ in the three inner caskets was 
placed on tiie back of an elephant, richly 
caparisoned j ovei* it was the ransiuig^, a 
small octagonal cupola, the top of which was 
composed of alternate [dain and gilt silver 
plates, supported by silver pillars. When the 
elephant ap|X!are<l coining out of the temple* 
gate, two lines of inagnilieerit elephants, 
forming a double line in front of lite entrance, 
knelt down, and thus remained ; while the 
multitude of people, joining the points of their 
fingers, raised their arms above their heads, 
and then bent forward, at the same time 
uttering in full, deep tones, the shout of Sa* 
dhie : this, joined and Increased by those at 
a distance, swelled into a grand and solemn 
sound of adoration. The elephant bearing 
the relic, followed by the cstablishinents of 
the temples, with their elephants, also those 
of the cniefa, after proceeding through the 
principal streets of the town, returned to the 
great Imagaloc; hero the first adikar re* 
moved the relic frotn the back of the elephant, 
and convoyed it to the temporary altar on 
whidi it was exhibited. The rich hangings 
were now closed around the altar, and the 
three inner cases opened in the presence of 
Sir Kdw'ard Barnes, the Governor. The dra- 
pery Ixnng again thrown open, disclosed the 
tooth, plact'd on a gold lotus ftower, which 
stood on a silver table ; this was covered with 
the ditihrent cases of the relic, various gold 
articles, and antiijue jewellery, the offerings 
of foimier devotees.*' 


Tbo relic, we aro told, was an object 
of intense veneration totheBuddhiiits, 
and especially to those of the Kandian 
provinces, who regard it ak the }>alia- 
dium of their country. cap easily 
iKslieve that so solemn oxhibiu 

cd by assembled mumtndes, and aided 
by such a magnificent display, rendered 
the ceremony exceedingly tmposiim. 
it is, however, to be hunonted that the 
reproi^nfative of a Ohristian monarch 
and a Christtan ]:>eople should have 
ever lent the influence of his presence 


to so idolatrous an in8tii;vtt^. The 
religious prejudices of a nation must 
ajways be respected ; but the author!^ 
ties should beware that they do not ap- 
pear to share them ; and no official, no 
soldier should be allowed to attend at 
ceremonies such as we have described, 
save so far as may be needful for the 
maintenance of order. The Dalada 
was held to be of sufficient importance 
to be the subject of a despatch from 
Lord Torrington to Lordf Grey, in 
1B48; and Mr. Sirrascribestho suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Ceylon in that 
year, in a good measure, to our having 
the custody of the relic. AVe confess 
wc cannot but tluDk that he overrates 
its value in this respect, and we have a 
strong hope that extending civilisation, 
the wider diffusion of education, and the 
reflected light of Protestantism, have 
already done much to dispel its illusive 
powers. This, too, seems to be coun- 
ttmanced by a fact mentioned by Mr. 
Sirr, that on the restoration of order, 
in 1848, several of the chiefs and of 
the priests proposed sending the Dalada 
to Enc^land, to be placed m the keep- 
ing of our (^ucen ; but this, as he very 
properly adds, could not be acceded to 
by a Christian government. 

AATe may appear to have dwelt too 
long upon this topic ; but a ruling su- 
perstition is never unimportant, and 
there are always occurrences in the hU- 
tory of a nation which, without an ac- 
quaintance with its legends, can hardly 
be comprehended. We find in Mr. 
Grote’s able history of Greece an illus- 
tration of this remark, at once so ap- 
posite and so just, that we are tempt^^ 
to transcribe it : — 

T veutiirc, however, to forewarn the read- 
er that there will occur numerous oircum- 
Btanccs in the after political life of the Greeks 
which he will not comprehend, unless he be 
initiated into the course of their legendary 
associalions. lie will not understand the 
frantic terror of the Athenian public during 
the Peloponnerian war, on the occasion ^ 
the mutilation of the statues called fiermae^ 
unloss he enters into the wi^ in which tliey 
connected their stability imd security with 
the domiciliation of the go^ in the soil ; nor 
will he adequately appreciate the habit of the 
Spartan king on military expedidons, when 
he offered his daily public sacrifices on be- 
half of lib araiy sod hb ooantry— ^always 
to perform tins morning service immediately 
before sunrise, in order that he mfgtit be be- 
forehand in obtaioing the favour of the gods,' 
--4f be be not fomUiw with the Homerfocon- 
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cep^n of ZfiM, going to rent nt nlghf , and 
asking to tUxa at aarlj dawn from U.o sWr 
of the white-armed 

Having glanced enough at the liiti- 
tory of this isiand> now, wo tniat, our 
secure poaee&sion, wr have to axhl a 
word or t^vo iijjon another sublet con- 
ncctcil with it, and to which Mr. 8iiT 
devotes a deal of his attention^ 
that is, einWration. To those who have 
some capital, imd who are disposed to 
invest it in the cuitivatiou of cmiiaiuon 
and coffin, Co) Ion ofters a fair field for 
enterprise ; they are, however, hut tho 
selec't few. 'lo si>nuj of that wry 
very large majority who are longing to 
seelc, in a iV>retgn clime, tho shelter, and 
food, and fire whieik unhappily, they 
cannot find at bonus Ceylon oilers at 
this moment A<lvantagcs which it Is 
rpiite iinix}rtant should be made known 
in this cotintrv, and it is lo Mr. Sii-r 
that we are indebted for having direct- 
ed our attention to tlioin. 

Tu the higliluiuls of (Ceylon, fi,301) 
fi*et above the level ol‘thciw*a, thcro 
N sm extensive plain called Newera 
Kllia, when* the toinperature of the 
winter months resembles the bracing 
atmosj>hero of a line Ocbiber in Kiig- 
htnd, and rammer combines the gemial 
warmth of August with the refreshing 
showers of spring. From Novemlnn* to 
April, the tnermoiuetcr is rarely ulwve 
do* Fahr. ; frosts are not uufreanent, 
but snow is unknown. For nearly the 
year round a fire is desirable. 

**The soil varies, as in ({feat Britain, from 
tlie riuli brrjwii to Die black loam, anti all 
10ngl(9»h product' succ^'ids in a ntost luxuriant 
muuiier, although liiUkurto the fanning has 
been almost entirely in the haiuls of the ua- 
lives, who, notwithstanding their ignonmee 
oftlio subject, have amaased large sums from 
the cultivation of potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
and other vegetables ; their farnUiig imple- 
ments not extending beyond th(«ae simple en- 
deavoxirs. Many genttenien, fur tlieir amuse- 
ment, have planted Jiiiiglish grass, clover, 
wlieat, oats, barl^, beuta, pei^ and have 
fhuAd green crops of ever)^ description thrive 
and xieM In the most extraordinaiy mati- 
ner.*'— Voh i., p, 128. 

This temperate aoae was first visited; 
by Dr. Davy, in IS19, and he at once 
annofinced its healthful attributes. It 


wa4 not»howevm*, tintilten years afimv 
wa^s that even the goTernment avail- 
ed itself of its palpable advantages. In 
lHdO« Sir Edward Barnes^ the then go- 
vernor, made the vtlli^eof NeweraEuia 
— now called by the natives the City of 
the X%m — a convaiescemi mHitary sta- 
tioii, and the expeinraontwasaitogetlmr 
successful 

** Kothing about Kewen Kllia risln t^ls 
of the tropics ; the bracing air enabling Kuro- 
pcAiiB Co walk out at any hour of the day, the 
nuiital and bodily facufties biH>n rrgnhr their 
lost vigour, tho frame is invig^urated, the 
ap^Mitite recovers ilatrme, and speedily 
thu sallow chc^k beoomos nmtnloil, aiul aa- 
suines health s roseate hue ; many a despond- 
ing invalid, whose large foialty aud slendoc 
nkcans forbade return U> bis native land, has 
retu'ou to bless tho day tiic suuttorlum of 
1^'Uika-diva was discovemi. 

“ ITic beauties of vogelntion also wear a 
faunlior asiMHit, as tho eye is gladdened with 
floral gilts that appcn.ihi CHiierially to tiu» 
tctn}ferate ooiie, sttrii as rhododen<1r(>iis, tlie 
widte, gueliler, liautosk, oud pink nuie-traefi, 
violets, sweet-peas, accac.io, poach, apple «nd 
pc*iir- trees, witli nearly every fruit and vegp- 
taide that am proLtnce<i and consumed by us, 
con be met with hi the iiiunediote uolghlaiur- 
hood.” — Vol. i., pi>. 120-1. 

The same good ^ovoruor connectCNl 
thi.H district with Kandy by the means 
of a wtdl-made routl. Sir Edward 
BarnoH wiis, indeed, the i'olossus of 
r<iad.s in Ceylon ; fur of ibc many fine 
thoroughfares now there, almost every 
one was commenced and finished in his 
time. Since this district has become 
tho .^anitorium of the island, the town of 
Kowera Kllia has very much increased, 
and there is now a churclt there, bcHuies 
the governor's housf % wi th rcisldcnces be- 
longing to tho bishop, to the comman- 
der of the forces, the colonial secretaiy, 
the other government olficials, and hos- 
pital ami baiTacl^, in which last there 
IS at all times a detachment of troops. 
To this healthful and civilised region 
emigrants are invitcil to come, free of 
eximnsc, with the assurance of a com- 
fortable fiurm house and oni-ofiElceft, alt 
fit for immediate occupation. A Mr. 
Baker, an enterprising gentleman, who 
is desirous of forming a settlement 
there, has issued a circular, in which 
he puts forward the agricnltum] ad- 
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vantages of this district, and offers what 
must Be to many the tempting terms 
above mentioned. The classes to which 
ho addresses himself seem to bo small 
farmers and farm-servants; and it 
does not appear that he has fixed a 
limit to the numbers he proposes to ti^o 
out. Any of our readers who may in- 
terest themselves for those who are 
disposed to emigrate, arc referred for 
all further particulars to S. W. Ba- 
ker, Esq., !no. 4, Wolselcy-terrace, 
Cheltenham, who has, we understand, 
already sent out some English fami- 
servants, with a large supply of agri- 
cultural implements. Mr. Sin* sub- 
mits this gcntlcman*6 plan as being 
well worthjr the consideration of those 
who may wish to emigrate. Tlicro can 
be no doubt that a M^hemo which oilers 
to emigrants a free passage to a hind 
of beauty and of health, a comibrtablo 
house, a farm where no tax- man over 
comes, a school for cliihh'en, and the 
house of Cl o<l within their reach, is, in- 
deed, worthy of the attention of very 
large numbers in this countiy. 

“ He,*’ says Mr. Sirr, “ can bear witness to 
the advantages oiruml in this mountain dis- 
trict for a Knrttpean settlement; and the only 
matter of astonishment is, that so many 
years of British rule should have elapsed 
before the attempt was made. Nt'wera Bliia 
is a district blessed ivlth aiicculiorly salubri- 
ous climate, and in eveiy way adapted for the 
pitKliicUon of those necessaries of life which 
at this moment arc imported into the colony 
at an enonnous expense, and capable of rais- 
ing supplies considerably beyond the wants of 
the intobitants, for which ready markets 
may be olitaincd. * The natives,* says Mr. 
Baker, ‘now provluce live successive crops of 
IK>tatoes from the same loud ; thus, even from 
their ignorant farming, they adduce a proof 
of the peculiar quality of the soil.' 

“ Stock of all kinds is remarkably cheap; 
and the draught-bufliilo is an animal which 
entirely suptu'sedes the horse for all heavy 
work, not only on account of his great 
stren^, but from the fact of his requiring 
no other food Ilian pasture. Cows and buf- 
faloes may be purchased from 25s. to dOs. 
per head ; siliecp, fiom 3s. to 78. ; pigs, from 
3s. to 7s. ; fowls, from 7s. perdoaen ; ducks, 
from 12s. ditto. Mr. Baktu* proceeds to 
show that, notwithstanding the very Sow 
price of stock, tine meat U mAcnown in C«y«- 
Ion, the beasts being wnatfe&hed, andslaiqsh- 
tered without discretion. ^Ittmugh. hi many 
parts of the island, tl«e calf is permitted to 
take tiie whole supply from the mother, yet 
not a eheeee has ever been manufitetured in 
Coyloiit (Mid butter sella for 2s. dd. per pound, 
K(4with8ta»dhtg ttie abundance and cheap- 


ness of pigs, hams and bacon have never 
been cured; and yet all these articles are 
consumed in large quantities, and imported 
from Bnglund at an enormous price, cheese^ 
hams, and bacon being generally sold at 2s. 
per pound. 

“ All these articles may be prepared at 
Newera Kllia with the same facility, and at 
one fourth of the cost of these produced in 
England, and would, therefore, sell at a large 
proftt, both for homo consumption, and for 
exportation. Tiie island is cJiielly supplied 
by Bombay with potatoes ; but those of a 
superior quality now produced at Newera 
Kllia sell at 28s. per cwt. Ii\ three months 
from the planting of the seta, they are tit to 
dig, and one set has frequently been known 
to produce fifty potatoes. Wheat has been 
cxpcriineutcd upon, and the quantity pre- 
diiccd proved infinitely superior to tho seed 
imported ; and yet Ceylon is ciitircdy depend- 
ant upon America for the supply of dour. 
0.its and beans tlirive WidI, but hav(^ been 
neglected, consequently tho horses of tlio 
island arc fed expensively uprui paddy and 
grain. Tlie principal ]>ortiun of wheat is ini • 
ported from India ; thus a most extensive 
market is 0 {)cn to supidy tho homo uiarkot, 
as w'oll os that of the Mauritius." — V. i. pp. 
12r»-7. 

!No apology is needful for dwelling 
upon the details of so iinportnut aM(b- 
ject ; but we must take cari^ that theve 
IS no nusapproheusion about it. 1^1 r. 
Sirr vouches that nil that Mr. Baker 
states about the climale» circuinstuii- 
CCS, and position of the eettlenniut, is 
perfect, ly correct; ami that there run 
m little doubt t)i:ik the fattening and 
improving of the breeds, both ofc.Utlo 
and poultry, would be remunerative, 
as ■well as tho growing of seed and 
green crops; but that settlers are not to 
expect luxuries, or to make large foi*- 
tunes, but to limit their views to mo- 
derate comforts and an honest liveli- 
litiod; and that able-bodied and indus- 
trious Irish laliDurers, witli their wives 
and fiuuilios, would do well. 

In the warmer regions of tho inland 
tho natives are easily independent ; 
anyone who has a bread-fruit tree, a 
cocoa-nut tree, and a jack-tree, may 
liavc all his wants provided' for, and 
nowhere^ do these trees grow more ra- 
pidly, or thrive better. It is said that 
numbers of tho^ Kandians have no 
houses, but live in trees, secure from 
snakes and wild beasts, with, jierhaps, 
the leaf of the Talapat palm to pro- 
tect them from snow and rain. In the 
foTesto of the eastern districts of the 
islsfrid there dwells a hainly race*. 
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immecl the Veddalis, gajp|)o^d to be 
descendants of the aborigines. They 
are said to live in trees caves, and 
to subsist u]iou wild fruits and gaiuoj 
and use rudelj-inade bows and lU'rowa; 
tbej hold no intercourse with the other 
natives^ and F|)eak a language peculiar 
to themselves..* ** - these are the fon^st 
Vcdtlalia, Thoi-e are, besides, thovib 
kgc Veddahs, who dwell in fl koaI places^ 
and who» a degree mow. liU^ral than 
their brethren of the woods, Iiold com- 
inunication, at pcriocls, with tho 
other natives who live near their bor- 
derSf bartering on these occasions i voxy^ 
doeskins, and lioncy, for lx>ws, aiTows, 
salt, and some few other articles ; but 
they do not intermarry with them. In 
the time of the Kundian kings, the Yed* 
dabs paid tribute in elephants' tusks, 
wax, and honey. Tiny have their 
own hc;ulmen/ who apportion the 
jungles iuid iHinting-irrouiuls for tho 
icspective tuniilios. The forest Veil- 
dalis arc a bold race : in the rcbclUon 
of IB17, they took part against ns, 
and from tfunr activity, and acquaint* 
ance with tho country, harassed our 
troops a goful deal. They arc very 
dexterous iu cntchiug elephants, and 
arc such crat^v huntsmen, that it 
is said no xvild animal lliiss fi*oni a lb- 
ivstVcildah. TIkj hunter creeps softly 
towards tho animal, while it is sleeping 
or grazing, and cither sh(K>ts if, or 
pieixtos it to tlic heart. If, is said, too, 
that the Voddahs have veniained a se- 
parate race for more than 2vMK) y cal's, 
that being, as is supposed, ;d>out the 
jTcriod whtm they' were driven into the 
foi'c.st.s by their invaders. It is, at all 
events, a sure and singular fact, that 
they have, for many centuries, retain- 
ed their |>eculiar language, and kept 
their race unmixed. 

The forests and jungles of C^lon 
otler such jfirst-c1a.S8 fonns^ of neld- 
sporta, that no work on this island can 
Ik» regarde<l as perfect that does not 
refer to them. Mr. Sirr has, accord- 
ingly, some of those moving accidents 
which have startled the readers of For- 
bes and Campbell,* and some new illus- 
tratioxis of the habits and faculties of 
tho aiiimalu which haunt the woods. 
The followiug is a welbauthenticated 
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instance of the memory, as well as of 
the doetHty of the elepimnt:*— 

** Dadug (he native dynasty, it was the 
practice to tialn elephants to jmt crlmioais 
to death, by trompUttg upon them, the crea^ 
tures being tauglit to prokwg tlie agony of 
the wretched sudbirm, by crtishifig the 
lunbs, avoiding the vital parts. With Uhs 
last tyrant-king of Kandy this was a 
Yourito mode of execution ; and as one of 
the elephant -executioners waa at the fbnner 
i-apital during our aojoum thm, we we» 
particularly anxious to test the creatum's 
sagacity anil memory. The aidinid wa« 
mottled, ami of enormous size, and was 
quietly standing, with Iiia keeper seated upon 
his neck. The noble who accompanied us 
desired the man to dlsmoout, aud stand on 
one side. 

“The chief then gave tiie word of com* 
nisnil, onlcriug the mature to ' slay Uie 
wretch !* Tim clopliant raisi'd his trunk, and 
twiiUKl it as if around a human being ; the 
creature then made inoiiona as if he were de* 
positing the man ou the earth before him, 
then slowly raised his fore-foot, plaidng it 
alternately npon the spot.s where the limbs 
oftiie sugercr wouUl bavu been. This he 
continued to do for sorne iniuntes ; then, as 
if satlsded the bones must be crufihed, the 
elephant raised his trunk high aliovn his 
he^, aud sfood inotioolcss. the chief then 
onkred him * to complete his w'ork f and thu 
creature immediately placed one foot as if 
u{K>ii the man’s alxlomcn, and tlie otlier upim 
his head, apparently using life entire strength 
to crush, and tenninato tlu* wretoii’s niiseiy. 

^‘Wticii we iKiar iu tiiiml the monaivh 
was dethroned in 1815, and the animal had 
never since that perkxl Ixsmi ctilltxi u|)on to 
perform the barlMunus task to which he had 
been trained, few, we Ixjlieve, will be dis» 
posed to cavil concerning tiie cxtroiwdinary 
inteiligeiice and memory evinced Ity tho crea« 
ture. Bpace will not permit us to bring 
forward otlier insUnccs to demonstrate our 
oasertion ; but voliiJUfla might Ixi written to 
demonstraie tbb dephaot’s sagacity and me- 
mory, being second only to those of man.’*— 
VoJ. i. pp. 135-7. 

Tho perils and escapes of the hunt* 
ors in Ceylon make what Colonel 
Campbell, we remember, calls tou^ 
stories"— stories nearly as roarvollous 
as those of Gulliver or Stnbad, yot 
coming in such a form, so 
catedby colonels and majors, that no 
prudent man would viimture to disb^ 
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jiteve them. Of this character is the 
narrative of Colotfel Hawly, given in 
Colonel Campbell’s book ; ahd also the 
adventure of a private soldier named 
^ones, in the same work. Mr. 8irr 
has no talc to rival these, but he lias 
some aneedotes of stirring interest, 
and amongst them the following. The 
hero of the exploit was a Major Ro- 
gers,' long, as we can well believe, the 
most celebrated hunter in Ceylon, and 
who, we ate told, had slain more than 
fburtoeh hundred elephants:-. 

** The major had shot at an elephant, but the 
tmll had glanced olf, merely indicting a fleMh 
ivomid. The creature, iufuriatod witli pain, 
rrised its trunk, uttering the terrifle trumpet- 
like squeal which they always make pn'pa- 
ratory to a charge. The elephant seizi^l 
Kogers with the proboscis, and carried iiim 
a short distuiice, then dashed him on the 
ground into a dn^p liole, and trampled upon 
him, lirenkiiig Ids right arm in two places, 
and several of Jiis ribs ; and it w'as only the 
small siae of the hole into which ho had been 
thrown that saved his Ur«>, as the elephant 
hod not sufficient room t.* use his full strengiit. 
When his brolher-sportstnen enme up to the 
major, tliey found him lying senseless ; and 
as soon a.s he recovered Ins speech, he statetl 
tliat bo was perfectly conscious when tlie 
elephant both seized and trampled upon him, 
lint that ho knew attempting to escape or 
struggling was far worse than futile, and 
that ho was entirely passive upon principle, 
as he had often reflected upon such an event 
occurring, ond ha<i reaolved to remain per- 
fectly stationary. "We Ixilieve no greater mas- 
tery of mind over matter, or resolution, was 
ever recorded than this." — Vol, i pp. 1 94-6. 

Major Rogers had many such sin- 
gular escapes, and at losst closed his 
career of hazards by a ibrm of «leath 
which it is possible he had never 
ihou{jht of. While travelling in the 
interior, in the Juno of 1846, ho was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
killed by lightning. 

In regard to the industrial rcs»ources 
of Ceylon, the most important for a 
length of time was the cultivation of 
cinnamon, which was introduoe<l by 
the Dutch about thirty years before 
our connexion with the iriaiul. Be- 
fbre that i>eriodi, the only purpose to 
which the tree wr& agblied was, to the 
making of candles mr the kings of 
Kandy, its b'mes yielding aii unctu- 
ous fragrant substance, of whicb these 
artickyi were made exclusively for the 
jfwlace. Falk, a Dutch governor, after 
ivaltovering long through many diflU 


culties) taught the natives and hts own 
government the true vako of tSe tree. 

Under the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
and in the time of the Kandian rulers, 
cinnamon was a governHieint numopoly, 
and was so continued by the British atu 
thorities until the year 1833, when tlie 
monopoly was abolished, and the largo 
cinnamon-gardens which belonged to 
the government were disposed of to pri- 
vate individuals, and farmed out to the 
highest 'bidder. This was well ; but the 
government, careful to lose nothing by 
liberality, imposed the high duty of 
two shillings per pound on exported 
cinnamon. In 1842 the duty was re- 
duced one-half. This was found to be 
still too high, and accordingly, in 1848, 
the export duty on the article was fur- 
ther reduced to four pence per pound 
colonial charge, with a duty of three 

J )cnco a pound on importation into 
Cnghuicli and under this regulation 
the government expect that the culti- 
vation of cinnninon will prove as pro- 
fitable as it had been for many a year 
ht'lbre. In this there is reason to ap- 
prehend they will be disappointed. It 
IS always dangerous tu interfere with 
n thriving trmle. '*Let well alone” 
ought, one might suppose, to be the 
maxim of the government, as it is the 
pracjtice of every prudent man. But 
the state.smen of Ceylon thought pro- 
per to make experiments ; and under 
their tampering tlni ciimaniou trade 
lias fallen off' more than one-half, and 
what is moiH^ alarming still, has be- 
come, to a great extent, fixed in rival 
settlements. The Bast India Com- 
pany now cultivato this spiec on the 
coast of jMulabar, and can sell it 
cheaper than the Ceylon planter ; and 
the Dutch in Java, taking prompt ad- 
vantage of the high export duty of two 
shillings a pound, imposed by the Cey- 
lon autiiorities, applied themselves again 
to the cultivation of the shi*ub, and cau 
grew it cheaper, and it appears import 
it into England, at a duty less by one 
]x>nny a pound than our xilantors in 
Ceylon. 

Coffee is nnotlier of the staples of 
Ceylon, and has become an arUclo of 
much speculation since the year 1820. 
It is generally supposed that the cul- 
ture of the plant was introduced by 
the Dutch fixun Java, where they had 
carried it on with great success from 
about the date of 1723, when they 
brtmght sGcdliugs of the ulant ii’Om 
Mocha> aud formed their nrst planta- 
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tbiia. ifr« Sirr, hbwever» inlying on 
the a&thority ot some iuteUigeot na* 
iiveSf conceives that the plant is iitdi« 
^nbus in Ceylon, and says that it bis 
boea kpown in a vild state in the 
islauiJ for ages past, and th.'a a decoc- 
tion of the Iwnry has been waed by the 
native'* from time immemorial, ("lear- 
ing th<' jungle for (lie formation of a 
coffee estate ha a singnlar pnk eeding : 

‘•llif I'i’At .stop in thlsi doaranco is butli 
ouriuus and ini|H^cig io 'VvUnrfiS. Tljc plau- 
tHUuu;) tKMTtg fcainod on tiie inountaiu aidoo, 
tiio ovolio$ Hfti set t«> work ou tlio foroei trc.'cs 
on the h.usc of the hill, who.«<* trunks they 
m>t(*b half way through ; thna UlKuning on 
tlu ii* AX ay up to the mountain a sununit, u|K>ii 
attainiui' whk*h the uppermost tr«»8 are coui- 
jdetoly ft‘lk'tl, and tlu ii siinijUaiieoaely fall- 
ing on those heneatft, carry them, with a 
terrific craah, in thoii* downwant course. 
The fVdlitig ttias’*, like tlie avalanclin, iucn*as- 
iiig at eat-h sttp in bulk and weight, aoquin.'s 
iVc.di inipctu;) in its progriis.s, overpowering 
all o1i!»fMcles; and thus, with (tie roar of 
thunder, thousands of noble f<>r(‘st trues artf 
i.dil low in a few st'oonds. 'fbe pnatrnted 
tiinU'r is UMudly fu’rd and rGdiiecd to ashva. 
The .sue«Uiiigs arc generally planted out in 
the rainy season, and require constant carci 
ami attention to prevent them from Ix'ing 
oviTgrowii with w<'«hIs and jungle grass,”—. 
Vol. i., pp. Id8-t). 

In the year 184(1, the cofioe exported 
amounted to one hundred and seventy- 
three tlK>usaud eight hundred and 
ninety-two cwt; while in 1840 it had 
increased to forty millions of pouiid.s. 

The sugar-eanc grows in tivery vil- 
liige ; but It is only lately that the eiil- 
tlvatiori of it was at all attended to. 
Air. Hudson, who has some sugar 
e.statc8 near Peradeniu, is making Uie 
sugar of Oylun a very iuijmrtant ar- 
ticle in her commerce, and his gocnl me- 
thod** have been adopted by other plant, 
ers, Tlie cotton- tree grows in C’ey hm to 
gigantic size, and is capable, it is said, 
of producing cotton of as fine a quali- 
ty us was ever grown. On this im- 
portant point, which has hitherto not 
Ikxui enough attended to, Mr. Sin' 
cites a report made to the East India 
Company by an American planter in 
their service, and to the following 
effect t— . 

I am of opinion, from what T saw of the 
climate, teiii|>enitare, and noH, tirat Ceyl<^ 
will produce cotton equai in qwlUjff and 
when tho comparatively Mmull amount of 
capital raiuired is considerod, I dimbt no^ it 


Ceplm* 

may cveu pmduea the article ehoaper^^ tkm 
we can ui America^ where a lilrge sum niu^t 
be laM out tof labour, the ex|>en40 

food «hd ctdfhlng much greater than (ho 
cost of IthfNwtteg Into Oryldo, ludt'- 

pendehtly of llte risk ofii inorlailUy among 
the htboiirtrs, after they hail been purclMSed.” 

A cDnimcneoment has liecn iiiiuit?, 
and some rot ton from Aiiuu ican swd 
grown 111 tlio neighbourhood of Batti- 
CiihH», but not to any cxlcut, oronotmh 
for the ronsunmtion of the island. 'iTio 
aicka, or, bcIcUnut tree vote- 

i.*i also of .*<01110 imp(»rtrtncc in tJm 
coiuiiierce «»f tVyliMi, and tho cidfivo- 
tiofi of tobuero is extending. One of 
tliu grand vi»getable products of Coylou 
is llie fhony trre {Dyospiras oltoniwi), 
Tho rolourofthe trunk is nearly white, 
and the braiich(‘s, f’]>ringiiig al>6nt thir- 
ty feet from the root, and clad with 
dark — ulniosl sable— folinge, give it an 
iuipo.stng, but a iiiournful aspci't. T'hc 
iv(K>d is li.ird, heavy, utid iniirh vahifnl 
for articles of fnrnituro. 'rhetv. is ii 
variety called the C’alauiauth*r.irec, u 
vark*gat(*d ebony, which is inon» prizeil, 
and is even more majeMie. This, how- 
ever, like the red sandal and snlinwood 
trees of the Ceylon forests, is now be- 
coming rare, 

Tho lamrl fisheries, once a great 
.«iource of wealth in Oylon, are now 
unpnxluctlve. In 17118 they inoduced 
X 140,000, while in 1844 they <)iily 
i‘euiisi*d XI0.'>. The banks howeier, 
are protected, and nets and imideinents 
which might be made u.sc of to tiuiir 
injury, ]»rohibiled, so that in tinio the 
fishery may revive. 

Tlicrc is another topic wo would 
gladly enter on — that », an account of 
tho atlempls made ft’om lime to time for 
the ditrii.sion of Christianity in Ceylon ; 
but Sir Emerson Tonnunfsibrthconnng 
work may nffonl us a moro appropriate 
opiH>rtuiiity of examining this cver-in* 
teresting subject. In tho meantime we 
must e.\pre.xs our imprc.s8ion that Mr. 
Sirr docs not do justice to the efforts 
of the Dutch. “ (.-ent. per cent.” ho 
say.s, « was tlieir faith, gold their ob- 
ject, and mammon their god*** CotxiN 
inercial ttdvanta<^cs are and over have 
been the main objects of parent states ; 
but while the Dutch have shown a very 
inteUigent regiinl to these, it must lie 
arlmiltcd that they have not had the 
reputation of giving themselves much 
concern for the njligioos a<lvancement 
of the countries wit£ which they were 
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or m connected, and tbeir position in 
Japan is to this liour their reproach. 
In Ceylon, however, they np^ar to 
have acted so as to c!c£oi‘vo our high 
praise. They made considerable wav 
towards the establishment of parish 
schools. They had the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and a great part of 
Old, translated into the Tamul, which 
is read by the Cingalese, and sevci^l 
editions of which have been printed in 
Madras as well as in Ceylon. I'hcy 
introduced their own mode of public 
worship, and made a ru)e tliat no native 
should hold any oflic<^>, however hum- 
ble, under their government, except 
he pi'ofcssed to belong to their churem. 
In this last particular they acted in 
accordance with the opinions of their 
day, and perhaps ought not to bo 
judged by the better views of ouv’s. 
It is an undisputed fact, that there are 
considerable numbers of the Cingalese 
who now profess Christianity, whose 
fathers were brought within the pale of 


the church by the Dutch, and who, 
with their families, are now accessiblo 
to religious instruction. Tried by the 
standard of duty, tins is not much for 
a Christian nation in such circum- 
stances to effect, but when wo consider 
our own short-comings in a more ad- 
vanced, and more enlightened ag&, it 
ought to be cnou^ to prevent us fVam 
speaking of our Protestant predeces- 
sors in Ceylon with an)i;hing like con- 
tempt. 

In closing hlr. Birr's unpretending 
volumes, wc have to thank him for tlic 
tiseful knowledge with which they arc 
replete. They do not offer the wild 
adventures and stirring accidents which 
amused us so much in the narratives of 
Forbes and of Campbell^they arc 
not such sporting calendars; but to 
any one who is desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the capabilities and 
condition of Ceylon, we can commend 
them as, undoubtedly, the best for 
their purpose. 
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Gcnc^ral Mori^i<»r, an*l although a cari- 
caturOf a perfect likeness. Anti here 
comes a plan for * manoenvrin^ a scp*a- 
dron by threes from tile lt?ft.’ This 
is >>efcter-^it U a receipt for an 
• Omelette h U Hussanl and here 
T^c have, a love-song, and a moustache- 
paste, with some hints about, devotion, 
and diiSiN'wwl froj^ in hoi'KCs. Most 
versatile go.iii ns, certainly I” and so he 
went on, oeoisionally laughing at my 
rn<k‘ sketches and nuler remarks, till 
he canio to a page he;i(lcd Kipiitation, 
Jis prwtiwd by OtficXirs of the Stafl*,” 
and followi’d by a series of c{iriciitiire.s 
of bad ri»ling, In all its moods and 
tenses. 'JMie flush of anger whir-h 
instantly eolmiroil his face soon aU 
trarted the notice of those al)«mt him, 
and one of the bystanders <(ui<kly 
snatched the Itook Vrom his fingers, 
and, 14 the midst of a grouf) all con- 
vulsed with laughter, proceeded to 
G.xpatiate upon my illustrations. To 
bo sure, they were ab'-urd enough. 
Some were niprescntiMl sketi'hing 011 
horseback, umuT shelUT of an inn- 
breilu ; others were “ taking the 
depth of a stream" by a “header" 
from tin'ir own saddh's ; some again 
were “ exploring ground for an attack 
in by a measurement of the 

rider's own Imigtli over the heiwl of 
his horsi*. I'lien then* won* ridiculous 
situations, such as “ .‘•ifting ilown In*, 
fore a fortress," “taking an angle of 
incidence," and so on. Sorry je.st.s all 
orth(*in, but snfhcicnt to amuse those 
with whose daily as.s<>ciatioiis ttit*y 
chiim^d in, and to whom certain trait's 
of porfraiturt! gave all the stest of a 
jHTSOnidity, 

My shame at the cxpo.siirc, and niy 
terror for its con.'«e<pienees, gradually 
yielded to a feeling of llattorcil vanity 
at the success of my lucubrations ; and 
I never remarked that the stair.unii*er 
hiiil ritlden away from the group, till 
1 saw him galloping back at the lop 
of his speed. 

“ Is your name Tiemay, my gOf»d 
follow ?" cried he, riding oJotki uj» to iny 
»i«to, ami with an expression on his 
features I did not half like. 

** Ye.s sir," replied I. 

** lfuas.nr of t 1 *,e Ninth, I Indievo ?" 
repeated he, reading from a paper in 
his band. 

“ The same, air." 

** Well, Yonr taleutd us a dj'aughts- 
nu^ have procured you promotion, 
mf Mend $ I have obtained vour dieu 


charge frtini your regiment, and you 
are now my onlerly, — orderly on the 
staif, do you mind ; so mount, sir, and 
follow me.’* 

I sahitiid him respectfully, and nre- 
parted to obey his orilcrs. Alreaay I 
foresaw the downfall of all the ho{K:s 
1 hail lu'on cherishing, and anticipated 
the life of tyranny and o])pre.>'sioii that 
lay before me. It was clear to me 
that iny discharge imd been obtained 
solely as a m(‘iins of punishing me, and 
that I'aptain Diseaii, as the officer was 
called, had destined me to a pie^isant 
expiation of my note-book. The SH- 
vnge cxultiitioii with which be watch- 
ed mo, as 1 inadf* up my kit and sad- 
dled my hor.se — the cool malice with 
w'hieh he handed me back the aecnrseil 
journal, the cause of all my disasters — 
gave me. a dark foreboding of what 
was to follow ; ami as I niountcil my 
sadiile, my w’oeful face and mi-serablc 
look brought forth a piufect shout of 
la«ght(*r fi*om the byslamlers. 

Captain Discaus duty Avas to visit 
thi* bank** of the lllilne and the. Kslar 
i>lnnd, to take eertiiiii measuw'meul.s 
of di.stanees, and obtain aeeuraU'. in- 
fonnarion on various minute points re- 
spei'tiiig the late engagement, (or, while 
a brief annoiim ement of the victory 
Avould sullieo for tlu* bulletin, a de- 
tailed ruirrniivo of the event m all its 
bearings must In* drawn uii for the 
iiiinisler of war, and for this latter pur- 
po-H* various .stall- ollieei'SAvcTt* then cm 
ploveil ill dirtl'reiit ])arls ofllie field. 

A.s we i.sMied from the fortivss, and 
took our W'ayoie.r the plain, w’c struck 
out into a .*(harp gallop ; but as wo drew 
near the rivi;r, our passage became so 
oli.struett*d by lines of baggagi’- wagon .s, 
tumbrils, auti ammunitioii-earts, that 
we were obligciJ to lUsmount and pro- 
ceed on foot ; and now I was to see 
for the first tiun* that dreivdful picture, 
which, on the day after a battle, forms 
the reverse of the great medal of glory. 
Huge. Iitle^^ of wounded men on thmr 
way Irnek co.Stnisbour^, weix* drawn by 
six nr eight horsca, their jolting motion 
ineix'asing the agony of tniflerings 
that found their vtmt '^iii terrific cries 
and screams ; oaths, yells, and bla«>he- 
inies, the ravings of 'niadnot^, ana the 
wild shouts of infuriated sufiTering, fiTlctl 
the air on every side. As if to give 
tlie force of contrast to this uproar of 
misery, two rogitnents of Swabian 
iiifiintry marched past m prisoners. 
Silent^ mst-fitikm, an^ wreiciieddook. 
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mg, Uiey ne\ fi* ruisi'd tlu^ir ejxs irum 
the grotituh but maved, or halted, 
IfThcem, or »t(X>vl at eii’S^s «m Uiotiglt by 
some impure of uioehanbui; a cord 
eoupM the wrists of tho outer 
one with aiiotiwr, wliieh struok me less 
as a iiuuauturc of xeouvit) est-ape, 

than as a mark of mdlgnity. 

Carts uimI chare ttea with wnumied 
otiicers, in which oftoii-times tho uni- 
forhi of tho enemy appeartMl siJt^ by 
bide with our o\v)i» tullowetl iu long 
procession ; and thus were these two 
great currouts— the one hurrying fur- 
wanj, ardent, hi^U-hearted, and cn- 
thnsiasiic; the other returning maimed, 
shattered, and dying ! 

It was an alfeeting scemj to see tho. 
huiTied giibturcs, and hoar the ti‘w 
wonls ot adieu, as tlioy juissed eaoh 
other. Old euinrades who wcj'e never 
to meet again, parted with a little mo- 
tion of (lie hand; sometimes a mere 
look WHS all their leave-taking: save 
wlicn, now and then, a halt would for 
a few sei'oinls bring the two lines to- 
gether, and tlien many a brfJn^ed and 
rugged eheek was pre.s^ed mioii the 
faces of tlie <lying. and many a tear 
fell from eyes bloodshot with the fury 
of the battle! Wending our way on 
foot slowly along, we at lu«treaeUe<I the 
ri\«*r sMo, and bavin*; seemvd a small 
skiff, ma<le for the Kshir hiland ; our 
first business being to ascertain some 
flctails resjieciing the iiitrenchmeuts 
then*, nnii the depth and >tronglh of 
the stmini betwe^m it and the left bank. 
Discau, who was a distinguished officer, 
rapidly pos.sessed himself of the prlnci- 
piil facts lie wanted, uu<l then, having 
given me Ills portfolio, he seaU*d him- 
Sidf under the shcltiu* of a brnken 
vragon, and o|»ening a napkin, liegan 
his breakfiist oif a portion of a chicken 
and some bread, — viands whi<‘h, I own, 
more than om*.o made iny lips water 
as T watched him. 

** You've eaten nothing to-dav, Tier- 
nay ?*’ askcsl he, tis he wi(K*4l his lips, 
with the air of a man that feels satisfied. 

** Nothing, monci^itainc,'’ replied I. 

** That's bad,** sahl he, shaknif hi» 
head ; a soldier cannot do his duty, 
if hU rations be neglected. I have al- 
ways maintained the j[>rincjpk! : Look 
to the men's neccssancs----take <arc of 
thedr food and clothing, ts there any. 
thing on that bone Ihew ?** 

** Nothing, mod capitaine." 

**TmjMirry for it; I meant it for 
you ; pot up that bread, »nd the re- 


maiiKler of tliat Jiask of wdiu*. Bout; 
rl'iuix is not to be liJtd every d»vy. W4 
shall want it for supjHU', Tiornay.” 

i did as L \Vii.i hid, woitdcriug not a 
litllo why ho said “ «*<*,’* Mving how lit- 
tle a share 1 iH-cupied iu thu co-jiart- 
ner>*. 

••Always U* ran^ful of the morrow 
oil a eaut(iaign, Tternay— -no squander- 
ing, no wasto ; llirttV one of my prill- 
eiple.-i,*' Mild be, gravdy, ashewatehial 
me while I tied up the bivad lUid wine 
ill the napkin. •' You'll smm sm* the 
Oilviiiitagi* of starving umler an old sol- 
dier." 

I Confess tlic gii^at iKMiefit luid not 
alriindy struck mo, but 1 held iiiy peace 
and waited ; meanwhile ho (*ontiauiHl»-. 

** I have Ktmlied my piofesrion from 
my boyhiMKl, and one thing 1 have ac* 
quirt'd, that all ex|>ericneo has con- 
firmed, tho knowledge, that men must 
neither l>e taxed U^yond their ability 
nor their ('iidurinct^; a Fnmch sohlior, 
afb'r nil, it> luiimin } eh, is't not so ?'* 

** I feel it mo-st profoundly, iiion ca- 
piiaine," I'l'pUed I, with my Imml on 
my 4'iiipiy stomaeli. 

** Ju'^t so,'* rt'joiiied he ; ** every man 
of sense ami fliscpctton must coiih'Hs it. 
Happily ft)r you, loo, 1 know itj ay, 
'J'ieniay, X kiuov it, ami pracliKU it. 
When a young fellow has acquitted 
hiiiiM'ifio iiiy Mitisfiiction during tho 
day — nut that I mi'an to say that tho 
jH*rfornninoe has not its fair sliiirc of 
aefivlt} and zeal-— when evening eoim^s 
and stable duty finished, arms biuiilsh- 
<'d, and aecoutn UK ‘rits olctuicMl, what 
do you think I say to him? — eh. Tier- 
nay, just guess now V" 

** l*n»biil»Iy, sir, you tell him ho is 
fri'c spend an hour nt tho canteen, 
or taki* sweetheart to the llicatxx*," 
“ ^^'hat ! more fatigue ! more, ox* 
liaustioii to an already tired and worn 
out nature 1" 

I ask pardon, sir, I sec I was 
wrong ; but I hod forgotten how tho- 
roughly the }xior fellow W8M done up. 
I now sf*c that you bild him to go to 
bed.** 

** To bed ! to K'd 1 Is it tliat he 
might writhe in the nightinarci or suU 
fer agony from cranips ? To Wd after 
fatigue like this! StOp no, TIernay; 
tliat WHS not tho school In which I was 
Vimiight up ; toe were taught to thbik 
of the men under our command ; to le- 
member that tliey had wants, sympa- 
thies, faopesf fears, and emotions lUm 
our own. 1 tell him to seat himself at 
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^ table, ami with pen, ink, imtl pa* 
]&r belbwj Itim. to wi-ite wp tlio blanks. 

J aee von don't (jiiilo tiinierstand^ ire, 
Ticnniv, w* to the iiU'aninfj of tbe 
’T>lir;id<**, but rn h-t yoa into the secret. 
You have U-on kind enough to give 
nil* a Jit your note- book, and vou 
sbail iii return have a look at mine. 
Open that voliJiiiu, and fe-ll nu* "wbat 
yon lind In it.*’ 

‘1 obeyed the <lirt‘ttiaii, and retwl - at 
Ibe top of apui:^: tlu' wnnln “ >Skfle- 
Ion, 6th Prarial,*’ in larj'e rlamicters, 
followed by suvend iso'iMted wonis, de- 
noting the strength of a brigade, the. 
numbin' of guns in a batrery, the <U*ptli 
ofatbswe, ibe height of a parapet, and 
Kiieh like. 'I’liese iv(‘iv iisiailly bil- 
lowed by a jloiirish of the i«‘n, t»r 
sometimes by the w(n*»l *• wliieli 

singular niono.‘jyllal»h* alw:i}'.s oe« urred 
(it the foot of tiie pages. 

Well, bare \ou eauglil. tbe koy to 
the ciiduir?” said lie, after a pauM*. 

Not quite, sir/' said I, ])<»ndenng ; 
“lean perceive lluit the ehief fnets 
stand pi*otnlnenily forward. *n a fair, 
round liiind ; I <*an al^o guess that the 
nourishes may U? spat ' s left f<»r de- 
tail; but this word “ liom," puzzles ino 
e<»itij»Jelely.” 

“ (^uile eorreet, as t<, the first part,*’ 
said he, Hppro\ ingly ; “ ami as to tlie 
inysU*rious moiuwy liable, it is nothing 
more than an abbrevlatitm for * Ihnii- 
baste/ wbieb i.s always to be done to 
the L‘ist(‘ of each partieular commamU 
ing olliwr.” 

“I |K'i’cei\e. sir," saM I, quickly; 
“ like the wmldiug of a gun, whieh 
may inerenso the lomlne’ss, but never 
idreettlh‘ strength ofUie shot.” 

“ Pis'i'isely, Tiernuy; you have hit 
it exactly. Now 1 hope that, with a 
little praetins you may la* able to ae- 
quit yimrself rt's|H'elably in this walk; 
and now lu'giii our skeleton. 'I'urn 
over to a fresh page, imd write as I 
diotato to yoti,” 

So saving, ho filled his pijm and 
lightcsl It, and disposing his limbs in 
tin attitude of pt»rfcct ease, ho bi^gan:^ 

. “ Rlh Therinidor, midnight — twelve 
batiaiious, and two batteries of field — 
boats niwl rafis— Kslar Island — slock- 
nd«^«— ei^ht guns— .Snabiau infantry— 
altai*p firing, and a dmudsh — stiing 
etttTent--fioifrislw deriiohmeut of the 
ai8th coTfied dovvn ~ * Bom/ Let me 
t«H' it novr— hU right— uodiing could 
ho. lu*tt(*r — ^proceed, nie 10th, 4fitb, 
and 4Bth landing togi^thev — more 


firing— fiourhib-wfirst gun captured— 
Bom.— bayonet charges— -Bom. Bom. 
— throe guna taken— Bom. Bom. 
Bom— Swabsin retreat— ilourish. Tlie 
bridge eighty toises in length— dank- 
ing fii*e— heavy loss— tlouri.«li.” 

“ you go a little too fast, inon Capi- 
taine,” wud I, for a sudden bright 
thought just (lushed across me. 

“ Very well,” said ho, shaking the 
ashes of his pipe out upon the rock, 
“111 take my doze, and you may 
awaken me when you v»^ filled in those 
details —it will be a very fair exercise for 
you and with this he tlntTW his hand- 
keri-hir-f over his face, and without any 
other preparation was soon fast asleep. 

1 own t!uit , if I had not be(*n a spec- 
tator of the action, it would have Uh'U 
veiy clirtieuU, if not impossible, for 
me to draw up anything like a iniiTa- 
tl\e of it, from the meagre details of 
the capt ni/s note-book. My ]>crsoiu 
al observations, however, assisted by 
an easy imugination, suggested quite 
enough to make at h^ist a plausible 
ston', and 1 wrote away witiiont iin- 
]K'dmieni and ball till 1 came to that 
part fd* tlu*. action in which the ix'treiit 
over the brhige eomineiimi. There I 
sl^fipfH'd. Was I to remain satisfied 
with sncii a crude and nno-sided (expla- 
nation as the note-book ail'ovded, and 
merely "ay that the retix*ating Ibrccs 
weiv harassed by n strong flank fin; 
from our batteri<*s ? Was I to omit 
the whole of the great incident, the 
occu|mtion of tlu* “ Kels Insid,*’ and 
the (lumnglng ilisehai'ges of grape and 
round shot wliieh plunged through 
the eniwiled ranks, and ultimately de- 
stroyed the britlge ? f/oiihl £ — to use 
tlu; phrase so jiopiilar— could I, in 
the *• interests at' trutli,” forget the 
brilliant acbievenient of a gallant band 
oflierui'.s who, led on by a young hussar 
of the PtU, threw themselves into the 
“ Fi'Ls Iiisel,” ront.ed the giurrlson, cap- 
tured the artillery, and direrting its 
fin> u])on the ndiring enemy, contri- 
buted most essoiitinlly to the victory. 
Ought 1, in H wxird, to suffer a name 
so a.‘<S(XJiated with a glorious action to 
wjik into oblivion ? Should Maurice 
Tieriiay be lost to fame out of any n©- 
gleet or false shame on my part? Forbid 
it all truth and justice, cnod as 1 set 
myself dotm to relate the whole adven- 
ture most circnnistaiitially. Looking 
up fiXMii time to at my officer, who 

slept soundly, 1 sufTored mye^ to di- 
late upon A in which somehow^ 
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I i&lt JR xdloi% than ordinary degree 
interest* The more I d^ivelt upon the 
lucidentf the more briUiant awl striking 
did it seem. IJke the appetite, whit'li 
tlm proverb tells us corner bv outing, 
niy eutbusiusui grow under imlulgetice, 
so that, had a littU^ tiK*re tiiui* 
gi'nntcd me, I verily believe T '•hould 
have forgotten Moreati alt4)gether, awl 
eoupknl only Maurrre Tieriiay with the 
pfissfig*} of the Hhine, and the captim'. 
of tlu* fortress < if Kehl. Fortunately 

Oaptain DKcau awoke, and cut short 
my histuat’io ^collections, bv asking mo 
how much 1 hwl dom^, ami telling me 
to n*ad it aloud to him. 

T acconlingly Iw'gan to rend niy nar- 
r.ttiv(‘ slowly and dolil.H*ratelv, thcrt*by 
giving myself time lo tliinlc what I 
should best do when I came to that 
jiart which bt'came purely pcrwmal. 'fo 
omit it altogether wouhl have been 
thingefous, as the slightest ghima' ut 
the mass of writing wmiM have shown 
the di'Ception. Then' was tinm, no- 
thing let't, but to invent nttlio moment 
auotimr vi i^ion, in which Mauviiy) 
'J’iernay never oeeurnsi, and the inci- 
dent of the Fels liisel shouhl figure as 
unobtrusively as possihlt*. 1 was always 
a better improvi.Naton* than amanuen- 
sis; so that nithonl a moment's loss of 
time I fashioned a new and \eiy dif- 
ferent narrative, and detailing the 
battle tolerably accurately, minus the 
shun* my own iu'roism had taken in it. 
The captain maiU* a few, a very fc*w 
corrections of my style, in which the 
** flourish" and <'bom" flgnred, |M'r- 
hups, too conspicuously ; and then tohl 
me fmnkly, that once upon a timo he 
had bee.li fool enough to give hiiuiielf 
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great trouble in dimming them kind of 
n^mrts, but that having ocrvetl lor a 
short |tt>rii)d in the buruan" of the 
imnistOT of wav. ho liad ieamwl IwtU'r 
— In fact, ' said Ik*, ** a district re- 
port is iic\cr read I Stuno hundiv<ls of 
tlu'tn reach the oflice of the luinister 
every day, aiitl are safely de|K»siUMl iu 
the ‘‘arehive.s ' of dm department. 
They li:i\ e all, besides, siu h a funtily 
rcsemblaiKHt, that with a few ehangVi* 
iu the name of the commanding oflicer, 
any battle iu the Nethei hinds wouhl 
do Cfpndly well for one ibught bevond 
the Alps i Since I became acqtm|iit(Hl 
with tJiis fact, 'i'icnnty, 1 hai'o l>c- 
stowed less pains iijHin tin* matter, and 
usually deputeil the tusk to some smart 
oideriy of the statU * 

So, thought I, i have lieeii writing 
liist^ny for nothing ; and Maurice Tk«r- 
nay, the rt‘al hei-o of the jMtssago of 
the Khiiui, will be imreeijrilod ami iin- 
ivmenibi'rcd, just for want of <»m‘ ho- 
lU'st and impartial scribe to trausmit. 
his name to |>ostcrity. 'fhe I'cHwrion 
was not a very encouraging one ; nor did 
it m*ve to lighuu the toil in whieli I 
jMis'-ed many wi'Ury hours, copying out 
my own |^n'ious maniiM'ript. Again 
aiid ngaiii^nring that night did 1 won- 
der at my own difl\i8eue.ss — again and 
again di<l 1 eurso the prolix accuracy 
of a description that cost such labour 
to I'eitenite. It w.'is like a speciea of 
jKM-lical jii.stiee on me fur my own am- 
plifu'ationri ; and w'hen the dav bixikts 
and I .'«tiil Stit at my table writing on, 
at the third copv of this pnu'ious do- 
enmeut, 1 vowed a vow of liitivity, 
should 1 (*ver survive to indite similar 
compo-*! lions, 
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It was in something lesa than a wt^i'k 
after, that I culertMl ujKm my ik*w 
career aa orilerly iu the stall, when I 
began to btdieve myself the most mi- 
serable of all humnn beings. On the 
aadiile at sunrise, I never dismoiiiitcd, 
except to carry a measuring-chaiti, 
‘*to step distances," mark out en- 
trenchments, ami then write away, for 
hours, long enormous reports, that 
weiH? to be moilelsof calligraphy, neat- 
m^ss and elegance— ami iiovtT to Ijc 
read. Kotfaiiig could Im less like sol- 
diering than the Ute 1 led ; and w^ 


it not for the clunking sabre I worn at 
my side, and the jingling spurs that 
doorated my hi'cls, I might have 
fancic'J mi si'if a notary's clerk. It was 
IKirt of ([jcncmt Moreau’s plan lo 
strengthen the liefences of Kehl Isdbre 
he udvuneed fartlicr into Germany; 
aud to this end rc'pairs were began 
upon a line of earth-works, about 
two leagues to the ftorthwanl of the 
fortres*!, at a small village ddUnl 
*<Kkhelui." In thl^ niiserahie little 
bole, one of the dreariest spots ima- 
giimble, wo wore quartered, with two 
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,<»»mpatuei of ‘^«ap«oni*’ ami »ome of 
witgaa4raiu, trenchm|;f 
carting earth, ftinking nfcllfl, ami in 
fact engaged in ovtJi’y kind of labour 
fNtve that Vhich ficomed to be charac- 
teristic of a soldier. 

1 ufted to think that Nancy and the 
riding-school were the most dieary and 
tiresome of all destinies^ but they %vero 
enjoyments and delight compared with 
this. Now it very" often ha]»pen,s in 
life, that wheuamangiwsdiHi^ontoid- 
ed and ilissatiKfuHl witli mere monotony, 
when h(! chafes at the sameness of a 
tiresmne and unexciling (*xist(>iire, lie 
U rapdly approaching to some (Titical 
car eventful point, wlieiv} iu^tual j)enl 
and real dutig<!r assail him, and irom 
which Itc wrniJdwiiliiLgly l>iiy his cseapo 
by falling back upfui that wcarlsoino 
and plodding life In} had so often de* 
|>loi%d hefuj**'. This cujso was niy <»'va. 
Just aa r had oonvijiced mysi-lf that 1 
was (‘.Ktieedingly wretolu d an<l mi^er* 
able, 1 was to know there arc worse 
things in this world than *1 Lite of mere 
imiform stupidity. I v\'a3 waiting out- 
side my captuin^s door for or<ler.s one 
nmrning, when at (he tinkle of his lirth*. 
haml-bell J eiucitid the rooiu wheiv lie 
sat at bti'akfast, with an opdn dosputeh 
befoiv* him. 

J*Tiernay,” said he, in his usual 
quiet tune, “here is an order fnim^the 
adjutant-geuenilto seiidyon hack under 
ail escort to heail-quartors. Aiv yon 
aware of any n*n,son for it, or is there 
any ehurgo against you which wurrants 
this V*’ 

“ Not to my knowhslge, niou <’ai»i- 
tuiue," said 1, trembliug wi(h fright, 
for I well knew' with What s»*vcrily dis- 
cipline wa.s exercised in that ariny, and 
how any, even the slightest, iidVacdoiis 
met tlie h<<avit*st iHuiaUje.s. 

“ 1 have never known yon to pillagi‘,” 
OonlintHHl he; “have tu*ver seen yon 
drink, nor have you b(‘en disobedu-iU 
while under my command; yet this or- 
der could not be issued on light ground.^ ; 
there must be aquae gi*ave lU’eiisutioii 
against you, and in any case you inu.>t 
^ ; therefore arrange all ui*y papers, 
put evm’ything in due order, and lie 
ready to return with too orderly.*’ 

“ You'll give rae a good chameter, 
mon capitaiue," i».Jd I, trembling more 
than ever—" you’ll say what you can 
for me, I'm sure.” 

“ WilKugly, if the general or chief 
were here,*’ repliiMl he ; “but that's not 
* 10 * General Moreau is at StraslxHu^. 


It h« Crcnoial Bezier w in ' eomraaful 
of the army; and unless specially an* 
Ueti to, I could not venture upon the 
berty of obtruding my opinion upon 
him." 

“Is he so severe, sir?** asked I, 
timidly. 

“ Ine general is a good diseiplina- 
nnn/* said he, cautiously, while lie mo- 
tioned with his haiul towards the door, 
and accepting the hint, I retired. 

It was cv(*ning when I nv-entero*! 
Kelli, under un cHOort of two of uiy own 
rt;giiiieiit, and was oonducted to the 
“ SiiUe dt« Police.’* At the door stoofl 
my ohl corporal, whose malicious grin 
ns 1 alighted revealed the whole story 
t»f my arn‘st; aiul I now kmw the 
chai'ge that would be preferred against 
me — a heavier there could not be made 
— w»as, “ disobedience in the field." I 
slept vc*ry little that night, and when I 
dill close my eyes, it was to awake with 
A siuhhui stsrt, and lielieve myself in 
presiuice of the eonrt -martial, or listen- 
ing to iny SK Utenee, as n'ud out by the 
President. Towards day, however, I 
Slink into a hi‘avy, dt'Cp slumber, Iroiii 
which J was aroiiswl by the reveiUeo of 
the barnicks. 

1 had barely time to dri'ss when T 
was sunimoiied before the “ Tribunalo 
Militaiiv.” — a sort of jKTiiiaiient <*ourt- 
inurtiuh whose sittings were liehl in one 
of the ehui'ches of the town. Not even 
all the terror of my own precarious 
|K)sition could overcome the eflect of 
ohl pivjudict‘.s in my mind, as I saw 
iiiysAf hnl up tins dim aisle of the 
church towards the altar rails, withii) 
which, around a large table, were fit*ateil 
a numl>er of officers, whose manner and 
bearing evinced but little reverence for 
the sacred character of tht* spot. 

^tulioiied ill a gi*oui> of poor wnitches 
whose wan looks and anxioms glances 
tqld that they Tv<'re prisoners like my* 
stuf, 3 had tiim‘ to see wdiat was going 
forwaiH] around me. The President, 
who alone ivore his hat, read from a 
sort of list lieforo him thp name of a 
prisoner and that of the witnesses in the 
cause. Ill an instant they were all 
drawn up and sworn. A fewqucstionsibl- 
lowod, rapidly put, and almartas rapid* 
ly replied to. The prisoner was cautid 
on then for bis deienee ; if this occu- 
pied many miimtes, be was sure to be 
interrupt^ by an older to be brief, 
Then tiiime tW command to “stand 
by;’* and after afow seconds consul* 
t^ion together, in wKicIi man}' times a 
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oflau|g^?r might be h«arJ» the 
coun upuii the »etiteno«^ 

corded aiuldgried it, and thou pi'ocmU 
ed with jthe next ease. 

If nothing in tJi(‘ procedniv im- 
posed ivvereiuY ijr respn t, thew was 
that in the despatcli whifh suggested 
terror, for it w;is plain to see Uiat the 
Court thought more of the cost ofthoir 
own prccioup luinutes tlian of the yt^ars 
of thohe oil whose fate they were de- 
eiiiiug. 1 was snfHriently near to hoar 
the ehurges «if tluise ^<» were arraign- 
'ed| and, fev the gi*eat<*r immlar, tluy 
weiv all alike. rUlage. in one form or 
another, was the iinivei*sal otrondiiig; 
and from the burning of a peasant's 
cottage, to the thefl of his dog or his 
“ ponlet,” all came under this head. 
At last eamo number 8‘i— “ Maurici* 
Tiernay, hussar of the Mintli." 1 
6tepp(‘d forwai-d to th<* rmis. 

“ Maurice 'i'ierimy,’* ivad the Pn»si. 
dent, hurriedly, “ accused b\ Louis 
Gimssiii, etn*i)4>rrtlof the siiiue regiment, 
*of wilfidly deMTtiug his ]K>st while 
on duty in the field, and in the fa<‘«; 
of direi't <mlers to the contruiy; iii- 
tlucing otlu’j’s to a similar bivach of dis 
eiplint;,* Make tlw* charge, (T.aussin.'* 

Hie eorporal sti‘f>ped tbrward, ami 
l)Ogari — 

“We were stationed in detachment 
on the bank of tlm Uhine, on the even- 
ing of tlie 2dnl 

“Tin* Court lias too imiiiy duties to 
lose its time for noiliing," intiTnipteil 
I. “It is all true. I did desert my 
post; 1 did dixiUy ordi‘rs; and, see- 
ing a weak point in the enemy’s line, 
attacktsl ami carried it with sumjss. 
The charge is, theivfore, a<iinilted by 
me, ami it only ii.*maiiis for the Court 
to decide how far a soldier's zeal for 
his country may Ik* deserving of pu- 
nishment. "Whatever the result, one 
thing is perfectly clear. Corporal Guus- 
sin will never be indicted, for a similar 
misdemeanour.** 

A murmur of voices and suppresseti 
laughter followed this impertinent and 
not ovm* discreet sally of mine; and 
the Prositlent calling out, “ Proven by 
acknowledgment/' told me to “ stand 
by.** 1 now fell back to my fomcr 
place, to bo iuterrogateil by my com- 
rades on the result of my examination, 
anil hear their exclamations of sur- 
prise and terror at the rashness of my 
conduct. A little ^iltH^tion over the 
circumsianix^s would probably have 
brought me over to their opmion,^artd 


shown me that I liad jj^ratuitoUslv 
thrown away an upportumty of self. 
dei«*nco; but niy temjiev <iouhi not brook 
{he iudignity of listetiing to tiro- 
some accusation and the stupid iimle- 
volonco of the corporal, whose hatred 
was excited by intluence 1 wiohled 
over my comrades. 

It was lung^ pa.H nexm ere the pro- 
WMiings Icriuinatcd, for tlio list wtta a 
fidi one, and at length the Court rose, 
appaiviitU rw»t sorry to excluiuge their 
tjrcs*»me ihities for the plcasnut olHct's 
of the tUiiner- table. No scuU'UCcs liad 
iKHiu proiiomu*cdjk but one very strikiug 
im*ident sei'iiicd to shadow forth a 
gloomy fiitmv. Three,, of whom I was 
one, wove marolied olf, doubly ^uardod, 
l>of«)r^^ the vest, ami confined m sepiv- 
rate cells of the “Sidle,” whew every 
pu*cautic>u against es<*ap(t Uiu plainly 
siiowed the iuijiortaiico attached to our 
jsatl* keeping. 

At about eight o’chuk, a.s I was sit- 
ting ou luy lHML.>.if that ineUms) plane 
of wood, worn by the form of many 
a former jiriMiiier, i*t)uhl do»‘rve the 
naiiu* — H .'icrjejuit eiitoml with the 
prison aJlowaui'u of brtwl and water, 
lit*, (ihiced it beside mo without spi^ak- 
lug, and >tot>d for a few st^conds 
gazing at me. 

“ VVhat age art thou, lail ?** said he, 
in a voice of coiupassionato iiitorost. 

“ Something over hllecn, J believe,” 
replied I. 

“ Hast lather ami mother?" 

“ Both are dead !" 

“ Um h'S or aunts living?” 

“Neither.” 

“Hast any iriendri who could help 
thtHf?” 

“ That might de]HMid on what the 
occ.asi4.)n for help should prove, for I 
liavo ouc friend in the world.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ Ctdonel Mahoii,of the Curaissieni.’* 

“ I never heard of hiuu-.is he here?” 

“No i 1 left him at Nancy j but I 
could writo to him.” 

“ It would be too lato, much too late.” 

“How do you nieun-- too late?'* 
asked 1, tremblingly. 

“ Because it b lixcd for to-morrow 
evening,” repUed he, in a low, hoiita- 
ting voice, 

“What? the the 1 could 
not say the word, but merely imitated 
tlie luotion of preeeutuig and firing, 
lie uorided gravely in actpuescenco. 

“ What hour ia it to take placu?’* 
asked I. 
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Aftor pam-le, Tlw* wn- 

tt*rtc*e mriRt be sij^nwi hy Of‘iiC‘vnl 
tbujT, «*vl be will not b{? here iielbiv 
that time." 

“It would b(' too late, then, sor- 
jeant/* said h iniisiri|r, “ far too late*. 
Still 1 shonJrl likes to wriUs the letter ; 
1 w'ould like to tlumk him for hiK kind- 
ness in iho piist, and show him, too, 
that I ha\e not iHjtsn either unworthy 
or imt^aUdul. C'ouldyon let me have 
pajKsr and jK-n, wrjeant r*’ 

“ r <*^u venlUH! 80 far, lad ; but I 
cannot let thee have a lij^ht ; it is 
against ordorH; anti during the tlay 
thou’lt bo tf )0 strictly watched.” 

“ No matter ; let me have- the paper 
ami riltry to scratch a few lines in the 
dark ; and thou'lt jiost it for me, mt- 
jount V I ask thee us u last favour to 
do this.” 

“ I promise il,” sael he, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, Afti'i* standing 
for a few minutes thus in sileiico, ho 
slarteil suddenly and loft the e(‘ll. 

I now tried to eat mv MiptH'r ; but 
although resolved on helmvmg wdlh a 
stout and uuHiuching courage through- 
out the wholt* sad oveut, 1 could not 
swallow a mouthful. A sense of chok- 
ing stop(H*d mo at every attempt, and 
even the water 1 could only get down 
by gulps. The cUbrts i made to bear 
up seemed to have caused tv speeies of 
liysterieal excitement thiil aet ually rose 
to the height of intoxication, *for 1 
talked away loudly to niy.self, laughed, 
mul sung. T even jest et I and mocked 
myself on this sudden termination of 
u eaiver that J used to uuticipate as 
stored with future fame and rewards. 
At intervals, j have no d<iubt that my 
mind wandered far beyond the control 
of rmuson, but as const Jintly came back 
again to a full conseiousucss of my 
melancholy position, and the fate that 
awaited me. 'I’lio noise of the key in 
the d(Hjr silcmvd my nw ings, and L 
sat still and motionless as the serjuant 
ontcred with the jum, iuk, ami jiaper, 
which h(‘ laid down upon the IkhI, and 
then as silently witki^w. 

A long interval of stupor, a state of 
diV4iry half con.seiousn.':»s, now came 
over me, from which f aroused myself 
mth great difficulty to wilte the few 
linos 1 destined tor Colonel Mahon. 
I reniiendH?r even now, long as lias been 
tlm space of years since that event, full 
US it nasbeen of stimng and strange 
inctilents, I mneinbor ]ierilactiy tho 
thouglU which kusfaed acrviss me as £ 


aat, pen hf hand, Iwforc tlm [>a]it‘r. It 
wa.t the notion of a (tirtain resemblanctt 
bcLtv<*cn our actions in this world with 
the ehameters X was about to inscribe 
upon that najwr. Written in darkness 
and ill douot, thought 1, how shail they 
appear wlum brought to the light I 
PfrhajMi those I hnvo dK'meil the best 
and taircat shidl wem but to be the 
weakest or the worst I Wluit nwjd of 
kindness to forgive tho errors, and of 
jialicnco to (inikux! the ignorHiice I At 
last I began; — ‘TMos Colonel, — For- 
give, I pray you, the errors of these 
line's, (H'liiied in the. darkness of my 
ami the night before iny death. 
I'lu'v aro writte n to thank you ere I 
go hence, and to t(dl yon that tho poor 
heart whose beating will soon bii still 
throbbed gratefully low'ards you to the 
la.*'tl 1 have been sentenced to death 
for a breach of discipline (»f which £ 
was guilty. Had 1 failed in i he. achieve- 
ment of my entiirprise by the bullet of 
an enemy, they would have named im* 
with honour; but 1 have had the mi.s- 
fortunc (»f .success, and to-uioiTow am I 
to pay its penult). I have tlui satisfac- 
tion, however, of kiiowuvythat my share 
in that great day (*an luMthm* bediniieil 
nor evadeil; it is already on record, 
and tlio tiido may yet come when my 
memory will be viiuHcaled. I know 
not ifthe^e lines be legible, nor il* I 
have crossed or recrossed them. If they 
are blotte<l they arc not my te.nrg have 
done it, for I have a lirm heart ami a 
good eonrage : ami when the moment 

coim*.s ” ; hero my haiul trembled 

so imieh, and my brain grow so dizzy, 
that 1 lost tlu; thread of luy meaning, 
and morel V jotted down at random a 
tow wonls*. vague, unconnftct(*(l, and 
miintelligiblo, after which, and by an 
ettbrt that cost all my strei^th, 1 wrote 
“Maurics Tikrnay, laic Hussar of 
the Dih Rc'gimcnt.” 

A hi«vrt y burst of tears followed the 
conclusion of this letter; all tlu; p<mt- 
iip emotion with whi(‘h iny heart was 
cmrgv'd broke out at last, and 1 cried 
bitterly. l!)ten.se passions are, happily, 
never of long duration, and better still', 
they are always tho precursors of calm. 
Thus, tnvnquil, the dawn of morn 
kroko upon me, when the sorjeant 
Game to take my letter, and apprise 
me that the adjutant w*ould appear in 
a few moments to xead my sentence, 
and inform me when it was to be exe- 
cuted. 

“.Thon’lt bear up well, lad ; I know 
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thou wilt,” said the poor follow, wltli 
tt'ara in his eyes. «Thou hast no mo- 
tlicr, andtlioirit not have to grieve Ibi* 
har.** 

Don’t be afraid, serjeant ; I’ll not 
disgrace the old 1)1 Ii. 'i\>U luy com- 
rades I fund so.” 

I will. 1 will loll them all ! Is 
this thy jacket, 1 :j. 1 r * 

** Yos; what do you want it for?” 

! iuisi-t rake it ivway wiili me. Thou 
art IV )t to wear it inoiy !" 

“Not wwir ii, nor die in it; and 
why not ?” 

“ That is the aentonco, lad ; I can- 
not hell) it. it’s vciy hard, \<iry cruel ; 
but so it is.” 

“ Then f am to die di.shonourcd, 
Serjeant; is that llm .«ontcnce ?” 

tic dropped his liead, and I could 
see that ho moved his sleeve across his 
cye% and then, taking up my jacket, 
he came towanl.s me. 

“ Iteiucmbcr, lad, a stout heart; no 
llinching. Adieu — Gixl bless thee.” 
lie kissed me on either cheek, and 
wont out. 

He had not be<‘u gone many niinut.-s, 
when the tramp of marching oul>ide 
iipprisi'd m<' of the coming of the 
udjnliuil, and the door of iny cell Ixnng 
thjxiwn open, J was ordcibd to walk 
lurtli into tlie court of the prison, 'fwo 


siniadron.'; of my own regiment, all 
w'ho wore not on duty, wore drawn up, 
dism muted, and wiinuitt arms ; beside 
them r»tood a company of griuiadicra 
and a half battalion of the line, iho 
«‘orp» to whw'li the. <»th<n' two prisoners 
bcbugi'd, and who now came Ibrwatd, 
in shirt-»>'Ux>ves hko myself, into the 
midtUe of the cnnrt. 

One of my fellow stiiferors was a 
very old soldier, whob4* hair and btfiml 
were white as snow : the other whs a 
miildle-aged man, of a ^lark uml for- 
bidding aspe\'t, who seowled at mo 
angrily as I came up to his sitle, and 
fu'emed as if he seonud the eompanioti- 
ship. I returix^d a glance, haughty 
and as full of defuineo us his own, and 
never noticed him after. 

llu? drum beat a roll, and the word 
was given l‘or silence in the ranks.— .im 
onlev so strictly obeyed, that even the 
eliLsh of a weapon wuh unheard, find, 
stepping in fiMiit of the line, the Andi- 
tenr Militaire rea<l tmt the sciUeucct*. 
As h>r iiu;, I heard but tlu^ words 
“ IViiic atllictive el. infainante all 
the rest hecanie eoufilsion, shame, and 
terror co-mi)igled ; nor did 1 know 
that the 4‘ereiimnuil wjts over wlnm the 
troop.'i beg.'in to defile, anil \vv ivcn^ 
inarehed back again to our priMiii 
quarters. 
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It is a very common subject of remark 
in newspaT)er.s, and as invariably re- 
peated witii astonishment by the rcad- 
t*r8, how well and soundly such a 
criminal slept on the night befuTO his 
execution. It reads like a wonderful 
evideni^ of composure, or some not lens 
surprising proof of ajpatiiy or indiffer- 
ence. 1 milty beh'eve it has as little rala- 
tion to one ibeling as to the other, and 
is simply the natural consequent of 
iiiculties over-strained, and a brain 
surchfu^d with, blood ; sleep being 
induced by cauacs purely physical in 
their nature. For myself, I can say 
that I was bv no means indifferent to 
life, nor baa I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As 
locaUties, which have failed to inspire 
a strong attaefamoiit, become endowed 
with a certain degree of interest vidien 
we are aliout to part from ^em for 
evmv I never held liib so di*sirabjp as 


now that I was sroiug to leave it ; ami 
vet, with all thi.s, f fell into u rieop so 
heavy mid pnifoiind, tliat 1 iicviu* awoke 
till htle. in tho evening. Twice was I 
hliaki'ii by tho shoulder ' cre 1 eould 
lhn>w olf the heavy weight of slumlx;r; 
and even when I looked up, and saw 
the anm^l figures around na;, 1 could* 
have lain down (»nrit more and com- 
posed iiiysedf tf> iiiiolher .siwp. 

T'iic nrat thing whi«*h thorotiglily 
aroused me, and at once brightemm up 
my slumbering bcnscs, was ittissitig my 
jacket, for which 1 searched every 
corner of my cell, forgetting tliat it 
hail been taken away as the nature 
of my senumee was declared, “ infh- 
manto.” The next sltock was still 
gn‘ftter, when two sapeors came for- 
ward Ui tie my wrists togethijr behind 
my back $ i ucidier spoke nor resuiteii, 
but in silent submission coin]>lied with 
cabb order given me. 
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AU pjr(*limmflra%^ l>eijig ^'ornplet^tl* I 
waf! left fcirw'in*<l, |m*<*4!<i«d !»/ a jiionccr, 
and gniirde*! <n\ oithcT side by two 
aapcur# of “ the guiml a muffled 
drum, tell p»arc« in (ifivanoit« keeping 
a low iiionotoiioiw nimble aa wc 
ivent. 

Our way lt*d along the ramparts, 
beside which ran a row of little gar- 
dens, in which the children of the offi- 
cerri were at play, 'i’hey C4.^ased their 
chlldi.Hh gambols as we drew ne.ar, and 
came clo>icr up U> wateli us. I could 
mark the tc*.rr(»r and pity in their little 
faciis as they ga«ed at me; I <*ould see 
the traits of eoinpiisMion with whieh 
they pointed me out to each other, and 
my heart swelled with gratitude for 
even »o Hlight a sympathy, ll was 
with ditliculty I eouM restrain the 
emotion of that monumt, but with a 
great eH'ortI did subdue it, and marched 
on, to all si'cming, unmoved. A little 
further on, as we. turned the augio of 
the wall, 1 loiiked bac'k to < atch ono 
last lo<»k at them. Would tliut I had 
never done so 1 I'liey had rpiittcfl the 
railings, and w<^re tujw standing in a 
group, in the act of perforiuiujj a lutmic 
execution. One, without his jacket, 
was km^eliiig on the grass. But f could 
not bear t he sight, and in scornful auger 
1 cjos(>d iny eyes, and saw no more, 

A low whispering conversation w’a$ 
kept U]) by the smdiers around me. 
They were gruuiblitig at the long dis- 
tance they luwl to inarch, as the *• af- 
fair'* might just as wvU have taken 
plaot' on th<' glacis as two miles away, 
flow different were fny feedings — how 
dear ttj me was now' every niimite, 
every second of existenci* ; how my 
heart leaia^d at each turn of the way, 
as 1 still siiw a spaec to tniverse ami 
some little iuti*rval loiigt^r to live. 

And iiiavbnp after all, iiiutteivd one 
*dark>thced feliow, w'e shall have conio 
all this way for nothing. Thcr»'. can 
be no *'fusillmlc" without the gcuei’ars 
sigiiaturo, so I heard lh<» adiutant say; 
and who’s to promise that he’ll be at 
his cuiartcrs ?’* 

“Very true,” said another; “he may 
be absent, or at table," 

“At table 1" cried two or three 
together ; “ and what if he were?" 

“ If lie be," rcjoinefl the former 
speaker, “ w« may go buck again for 
our ptuns ! I ought to know him well ; 
1 was his ordmy for eight months, 
when I stTved in ttic ‘ Legers,* andean 
tell you, iny lads, I wouldn’t be the 


offltw who would bring him a report 
or a return to sign once he laid opened 
out his nankin oiq his knee ; and it*s not 
very far irom his dinner hour now." 

\\’hat li sudden thrill of hope ran 
through me! Perhaps 1 should ha 
spared for another day. 

“ No, no, we’re all in time," exclaimed 
the Serjeant: “I can see the gonerafs 
tent from this ; and there he stands, 
with all hi.s .(tlaif around him." 

“ Yes ; and there go the other es- 
corts — t hey will bo up before us if we 
don’t make h.'iste ; quick-time, lads. 
Come along, tnon cher," said he, ad- 
drcH'iing me — tliou’rt not tired, I 
hoiv." 

“Not tired!" replied I; “but re- 
ineml»er, serjeant, what a long jour- 
ney [ have before me." 

“ Pardiel I ilon’t believe all that 
rhodomoiitade about another w^ld," 
said he gruffly ; “ the Republic jflitlecl 
that qiie.stion." 

1 made no reply, for such words, at 
such a moment, were the most terri- 
ble of tortui*C‘S to mo. And now we 
inoved on at a brisker pace, and cross- 
ing a little wofKlcii bridge, entered a 
kind of e.splanadc of dosoly-shaven 
turf, at one corner of which stood the 
capaci(vus tent of the commander-in- 
cliief, for such, in Moreau’s absence, 
was (iencral Bcrthier. Numbers of 
stHtl-ollicera were riding about on duty, 
and a large travelling-carriage, from 
which tlie horses seemed nicently de- 
tached, stood befoiv the tent. 

AVe linlted as we crossed the bridge, 
while the adjutant advanced to obtain 
the signature to the sentence. My 
eyes follow'ed him till they sw«am with 
rising tears, and I f'ouldnot wipe them 
away, as my hands were fUtered. 
How rapidly did my thoughts travel 
during; those few moments. The gootl 
old Pere Michel came back to me in 
memory, and 1 tried to think of the 
cons<ilatiuQ his presence would have 
afforded mo; but I could do no more 
than think of them. 

“ Which is the prisoner Ticma^ ?" 
cried a young aid-de-camp^ cantenng 
up to where 1 was standing. 

“Here^ sir,*’ replied the serjeant, 
pushing me forward* 

“ So," rejoined the officer, angrily, 
“ this fellow has been writing letters, 
it would seem, reflecting upon the jus- 
tice of his sent«(ice» and arraigning the 
conduct of his jndg^ Your epistolo. 
ry tastes are like to cost you dearly. 
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my l*wl 5 it hod bisen better for you 
if writing had \)em omitted in your 
education. Reconduct tho othennj i>er- 
jeant, they are respited; this fottow 
alone is to undergo iiis wnlence." 

The other two prisouew t;avi* a sluirt 
and siuiuUuiieoue cry of joy na they foil 
back, and I stood aione ipi front of tho 
escort. 

“ Parhleu I he has forgotten the signa- 
ture, ” r>aid the adjutant, casting his eye 
ovt-r the pajjor ; ** he was chattering 
and laughing all the ti>m\ with the pern 
in hift hainl, and I suppose tancii'<l 
that he bod signed it/’ 

** Nathalie was theiv, f>crhap»,” said 
the aid-de-camp, siguificaully. 

She was, and 1 never saw her look- 
ing better. It’s something like eight 
years since 1 saw her last; and I vow she 
seems not only handsomer, but fresher 
and more youthful, to-day, thati then.” 

“Where is she going — have you 
hc.'ird ?” 

“ Who can toll ? Her passport is 
lik(} a firman — she may travel where 
she pleases. 'I'lie ruinour of the day 
sap Italy.” 

“ I thought she looked provoked at 
Moreau’s absence ; it seemed like want 
of attention on his part, ala<*k of cour- 
tesy she’s not used to.” 

“Very true; and her rciM»ption of 
Bcrthier was anything hut gracious, 
a1thnu<rh be certainly displayed all liis 
civilities in her la’lialf.” 

“Strange days we live in!” sighed 
the other, “ whou a man’s promotion 
hangs upon the favourabhs word of 

“Hush ! — take care !— l)e cautiems!” 
whispered the other. “ Let us not for- 
get this pcair fellow’s busin(»as. How 
are you to settle it? Is the signature 
of any consct|ucnce ? The whole SM*n- 
tcnce is all right and regul^.” 

“ I shouldn’t like to omit the signa- 
ture,” said tho other, cautiously ; “ it 
looks like carelessness, and might in* 
volve us in trouble hereafter.” ^ 

“ Then wo must wait some time, for 
I see they arc gone to dinner.” 

“ So I pt^rceive,*’ wjplicfl the former, 
aa he lighted bis ciw, and seated him- 
self on a bank. “ You may let the pri- 
soner sit down, seijeant, and leave his 
hands frve ; he looks wearied and ex- 
hausted.” 

1 was too weak to speak, but 1 looked 
my grotituthi ; and sitting down upon 
the grass, covered my and wept 
heamly. 


Aithongh quite cltMie to whore die 
ofHeon) sat togetlior chatting and jest, 
ing. r heard littlo or nothing of what 
they said. Already the thiiigH of lifo 
had' ceaRul to have any hold upon mv ; 
and T could have lu^anl of the greatest 
victory, or lisUuuMl to a story of the 
most fatal defeat, without the lightest 
interest or emotion. An occasional 
wonl or ;» iiaiao would strike upon my 
ear, but leave no impix*Si»iun iu>r any 
uieiuoty K'hirid it. 

'rhe military band was |)crfonniing 
various marches and op^ra-airs U^foro 
tlu< tunt wlu«rt' the general dined, and 
in the melody, sofiuiu«d by distaneo, I 
felt a kind oi‘ calm and sleepy re|)ose 
that lullecl me into a s|k«ries of ecstasy. 

At last the iimstc fu^asiHl to phiy, and 
the adjutant, starting hurriedly u}>, 
calk'd on the serjeant move forward. 

“ Hy Jove!” eriod he., “ they ««>ciu pro- 
paring for ii promeuadt*, iiiid wo shall 
get into a scrape, if Borthier nkH's us 
iiere. Keep votiv party yonder, ser- 
jemii, out ot^ sight, til) I obtain tho 
signature.” 

And so saying, away he went towards 
tile tent at a sharp gallop. 

A few seconds, aud I watched him 
crossing the esphinoile; lie dismounted 
aud disapjH'ared. A terrible choking 
sc'usation uras over me, and I scarce- 
ly was conscious that they wore again 
tying mj' hands. Tlu- adjutant came 
out again, and iiuide a sign wifli his 

fiWOlfl. 

“ We arc to move on 1” said tho 
st'rjiMuit, hull* in doubt. 

“ Not at all,” broke in the aid-dtu 
camp ; “ ho is making a sign fur you 
to bring up the prisoner ! Tlicrc ho is 
JVpeating the sigua! — lead him for- 
ward.” 

I knew very little of how— -less still 
of why — but Wti moved on in tho <U- 
reetion of tlio tent, and in a fow mi- 
imfos stood iMjfon* it. The soutuls of 
revelry and laughter— the crash of 
VOICE'S, and tho clink of glasses— togo- 
tlicr with the. hoarse hrnv of the brass 
band, which again struck up— lUl were 
co-niiugled in iny braiii^ tut, taking me 
bv the arm, 1 was led foifward within 
the tent, and found myself at tho foot 
of a table cov«re<] with ail the gorgeous- 
ness of rilver plate, atidjglowing with 
lioiuiiiete of dowers and frats. In tlfco 
one nasty giance I gaxe, before my lids 
fell over nvy switniiung eves, I (Wdsct} 
the splendid uniforms or the guests os 
they sat aroimd the bosrd, and ^ 
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magniriceat costume of a imly iti Uic 
place of houour next the iieud. 

j^vcral of those who sat at the lower 
eml of the table drew bade their scats 
as 1 came forward, aiul seemed as if 
desirous to give the general a better 
view of me. 

Orcrwhelniod by the misery of my 
fate» as 1 stood awaiting my <leath, £ 
felt as though a more word, a look, 
would have crushed me luit one mo- 
ment back ; but now, ns 1 stood there 
lieforethat group of gawrs, whose eyes 
8<'anued me with looks of insolent dis* 
dain, or still more insulting curiosity, 
a sense of proud defiance seized me, to 
confront and dare them with glances 
haughty and scornful as their own. 
It seemed to me so bust* and luiworth}' 
a part to siiniinon a poor wretch be- 
fore them, as if ((» whet their new ap- 
petite for enjoyment by the aspect of 
his misery, that an indignant anger 
took possession of nu*, anti 1 drew my- 
self up to my full ludirht, and slared at 
them calm and steadily. 

** So, then V* cned a soidier-likc 
voice from the far oi'd of the tabic, 
whitjh 1 at once ihmv gnised ns the go- 
ueraldii-chicrH — so, then, gcntlcineii, 
we have now the honour <»i' seeing 
amongst us the hero of the Rhine! 
This IS the dwtinguislied individual hy 
wiiose ptiiwcss the piwsage of the river 
w'os effected, ami the Swabian infantry 
cut off in their retreat! Is it not 
true, sir?” said h(‘, addressing me w'ith 
a savage scowl. 

“ 1 have h.'id my share in Ihc achieve- 
ment I” said I, with a cool air of de- 
fiance. 

Parblcu 1 you are miKlost, sir. So 
had oven* dviimmer-boy timt beat his 
lAttoo ! Ilut your's w;is the part of a 
great loader, if 1 err not?'* 

1 made no answer, but stomi firm 
and unmoved. 

** How do you call the island whieh 
you have iminoriaiize<l by your va- 
lour?” 

**Tho Fob Ins(d, sir," 

**Oeutlomen, let us drink to the 
hero of the Fels Inscl,** said h<», hohi- 
ing up hb glass for the ser\uut to fill 
it. ‘‘A bumper— a full, a flowing 
bttoipwl And let hiir, fdso pledge a 
toMt, in which bis intiTcat must be so 
brief. Give him a li^lass, Coutard.” 

“ His hands arc noil, mon general.” 

“ Theu free them at once.” 

Tho onlef was olM ^ed in a sticond j 
and I, summoiiutg up all my courage 


to seem a^; easy and indifiemii us they 
were, lifted the gloss to my lips, and 
drained it off. 

Another glass, now, to the health 
of tliis fair lady, through whose inter- 
cession we owe the pleasure of your 
company,” said the general. 

“ Willingly," said I ; and may one 
so beautiful seldom find herself in a 
society so unworthy of lier !" 

A perfect roar of lfiuglit<jr succeeded 
the insolence of this speech ; amid 
which I was half jiusUed, half dragged, 
up to the end of the table, where thci 
•general sat. 

“ How so. Coquin, do you dare to 
insult a French gtmeral, at the head of 
his own stalf!” 

If I did, sir, it wcie quite as bravi^ 
as t«) mock a poor criminal on the way 
to his excMmtion I" 

“That the boy ! — [know him now ! 
— the ven' same lad !” cried the lady, 
ns, stooping behind Berthior’s chair, 
she stretched out lier hand towards me. 
“ (3omo here ; arc you not Colonel 
Mahon’s godson ?” 

I looked licr full in the face ; and 
whether her own thoughts gave the. 
impulse, or that sonuahing in my stare 
suggested i(, slie blushed till her rh(‘ek 
grew crimson, 

Boor Charles w’as so fond of him I” 
whispered slic in Bei'thior's ear; and 
as she spoke, th(^ expression of her fiu-c 
at once recalled where 1 had seen her, 
and 1 now perceived that she wa.s tlu* 
same pel-son I had sc<mi at table with 
Colonel Mt-ihoii, and whom 1 believed 
to bc^ his wdfe. 

A low- whi.spering conversation now 
ensued Ixitw-een the general and her, 
at the (dose of which, he tui-ncd to mo 
.and said — 

“ Mudamo Merlancourt has deigned 
to take jm iuteivst in you— you 
pardoned. Remember, sir, to whom 
you owe your life, anti be gratefid to 
her for it." 

I t(M)k th(* liiiud she extemded towards 
me, aud pi*(ssH«‘d it to my lips. 

” Madame,” said I, “ there is but 
one favour mote I would ask iu this 
world, and with it I eoidd think my- 
self happy,” 

"But can I grant it, mon dlier,” 
md she, smiling. 

" If I am to judge firom the influ- 
ence 1 have seen you wield, madame, 
here and ebewhoro, this imtition will 
easily be accorded.” 

A slight flush coloured the lady's 
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^eck, vhUe that of iho gtntcrai be- 
came djrcd red with i»)ge>. Isawtiiat 
1 had committed some tembie blundev* 
but how, or in what, I know not. 

Well, sir/' said Madame Merlaa 
court, addressing me witli a ^^utely 
cohlness of iiiauiiCT, v<*ry diflen>nMh)m 
her fomier Unit, ** I*cf us hear what 
you ask, for wo aiv Mlretuty taking up 
:i vast deal of ti)ao that our ho.tc would 
prefer devoting to )us It ionds— -what 
js it you wish ?’* 

My diselinriEec tb>iu n >ervit*o. jua- 
dame, w'lioiv zeal and euthusiii.siu aiv 
rewarded with infamy and <li‘»grace; 
my freedom to lie anything hut a F renoh 
sr.Idiijir." 

“ Y^ou are iVM»Ueil, ‘•ir, lijat 1 am 
not to be proud of my protege/’ sjud 
she haughtily ; “ what v/onU are thest* 
to 8iM»ak in presence of a general and 
hut oflicers V ’ 

“I am iK'hl mathmie, usyfiii Sity, hut 
I am wronged." 

‘'How so, sir — in what hav«* joii 
been in juretl?" i ried the ( huieral, hasti- 
ly, “ exeeril iii the ex<s*,ssive eonde- 
Heiisi<,n wiiirh has stimtjkh'd your pre- 
.snm[)tua). liut we are really two in- 
dulgent in this long ptirh‘y. Matlame, 
ptu’tiiit me to otlcT you home eollhe un- 
tler the tree**. (Joiitardo, tell the band 
to follow «?, Ciciitlciiien, we expe«*t 
the pleasure of' your soeiely.” 

And HO hayii|g,i3erti>ier pn‘seiib‘d bis 
arm to the lady, wlu) •<Avept proudly 
pu.st without deigning to notieti me. 


in a fow imnut«»s tho teni wiks demiul 
of all, excujj^ the servants ooet^i in 
removing timet maiiui of tho demd;, 
and I tell back unmnsikcd and un- 
observed, to my wav homeward 
to the lmimeks, inore iiuliliexxmt to life 
tiutn ever I laid Inxm atVahl of deatli. 
As i am not likely to recur at any 
length to the somoWhat ikmoos person 
to whom I owed my life, I may as well 
state that htT name Jms since ewcupted 
no ineonsiderablo slwire of attention in 
Franco, and her history, under the title 
of " Memoires d'uno Conteuiporame/’ 
excited a degree of intercut and anxiety 
in ciuarlerK which one might have tkiu 
citHi tin* nliovc tho reach of her rcve- 
lufioM.s. At the rime 1 Hi>cak of, 1 little 
knew the character of the age in which 
such Influeiiees were ail powerAd, nor 
how dt^tinies very dittitrent from mine 
lump upm the favtmritism of** La belle 
Nntnaho." Had I known these things, 
and still more, had 1 known the satl 
fate to which sin; f)roiight my poor 
friend, (\)loijel ^iahon, I might iiavo 
scriiplcd to accept my life at such 
hands, or involved myself in n debt of 
gmtilude to one for whom 1 was suh- 
tMMmenily to feel nothing Imt hatred 
and aversion. It was indaxl a tcrriblo 
|>eriod, and in nothing more so limn 
tho fact, that acts of l^nevcdcnce and 
eburity were )>k‘ndc<l up witli featuix'.s 
of tjilsehood, triaichery, tiud btijsones.s, 
which nifulo one despair of huiuaiuty, 
ainUluiik the very worst of their spccios. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Notuinc ^]i^p!flys more powerfully the 
force of egotism than the. simple irnth 
that, when tiny man 8it« himself down 
to write the events of bi.s life, theivally 
inomentous fj<*cuiTences in which he 
may have borne a part occupy a con- 
spieuonsly ninall plius*, when each pidty 
incident of a merely personal nntiire, 
is dihited ami extended Iwyond all 
bounds. lu one sense, the reader be- 
neiits by this, si!M*e there arc tew im- 
|)ertiiiciic<*s less foi^iveable than the 
obtrusion of sf;iiie integnihcaiit name 
into mtnativc of hi'is that arc 
meet tor history. ^ 1 have mmle these 
I'emarks in a spirit of* tmology to my 
reader t not atone tor the aceuiocy 6i 
my hite detail, but afM>, if 1 should 
beoiuiafutufc to dwell but pmingly 


on the truly important facts of a great 
campaign, in which iny own part was 
so humbh^ 

I was ji soldier in that glorious army 
which Moreau led into tho hifait of 
GiTinaTiy, anil whowv victorious careor 
wniiUl only have ceased when they en. 
tiM-ed the capital of the EmpirOt luid it 
not been for the unhappy miataki^ of 
tlourdan, who eoiiimonded the auxiliary 
forc<*8iu the north. For nigh three 
month* we advanceil steadily and sue- 
ce.HBfully, tmpi'rior in every engage-* 
ineut ; we only waited for toe moment 
of junction with Jounlan’s anny, to 
declare the empire our own ; when at 
last came the terrible tidings that he 
bad been beaten, and that Latour was 
advancing frmu Vim to turn ouv.lefic 
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flank, and cut off mir comraunicatioiiB died at Kmmcndmgcn, the vholc fprce 

vrith Friiuee. was.oWigcd to tctrcat on Hunmffen, 

‘Two humlved inilea from ouv own and once more we found oiirsclvea 
frimtuira^epawUefl from the Khinc upon the bank? of the Rhine, up longer 

bV that terrible Black Forest whose an advancing army, high in hope, and 

are mere gorges between vast flushed with victory, but beaten, ha- 

mountwns— with an army fifty thon- rasw^d, imd retreating I 

sand strong on one flank, and the The last few days of that retreat pre- 

Aroh-diike Obarlos commanding a sented a'seene of disaster such as I 

foree of nigh thirty thousand on the can never fbrget. To avoid the fu, 

other— juch were the dreadful com- rious charges of tlu* Austrian cavalry, 

binaiions which now thwatened us with against which our own could no longer 

a deleat not less signal than ilourdan’s make, resistance, we had fallen back 

own. Our strength, however, lay in upon a line of country cut up into 

a superb army of seventy thousand rocky cliffs and precipices, and covered 

unbeaten men, led on by one whoso by a dense pine forest. Here, neces- 

name atone was victory. siirily brokc^n up into small parties, wo 

Ortthe 24lhof SeptemiMJP, the Older wore assailod by tho light troops of 

for retreat was given ; the army bepm tlu> enemy, hid on through the. various 

to retire by slow inur(*,)icH, ]ire[»arcd to pa«<;os by iho peasantry, whose ani- 

coiitost every inch of ground, and mosity our own Novority liad cxcJtei]. 

make every available spotabnttlc-fiold. It, was, tliondbrOj a continunl huiid-to- 

Tbe baggage and ammunition woro sent luiml struggle, in which, opposed ns 

on in front, and two days* march in ad- wo w ci'o to over numbers, well aiv 

vonce. Bohitid,aformidublcrcro.guard quaiuU‘d w'ith every advantage of the 

was ready to repulse every attack of tho ground, our loss w'as terrific. It is 

enemy. ' Before, howevi*]*, entering said that nigh sovtui tliou.sand men fell 

those close dtifiles by which his retreat — an inimen.se riuinber, wluui no general 

lay, Moreau determined to give one action had oeeurrt‘d. Whatever tho 

terrible lesson to his enemy. fJketho at'tiial such were the cirenm- 
hunted tiger turning u|ion his pursuers, Mtuiu'es of our army, that Moreau hus- 

he suddenly ImltcKi at Biberacii, utid te.ne<l to propc»se an ariidstlec, on tlie 

ore lAtour, who commanded the A us- eonditiou of the lUiinc lieiiig tho boun- 

trians, was awaro of his purpose, as- dary between tho two armies, while 

sailed the Imperial forces with an at- Kehl whs still to be •held by the 

tack on right, centre, and left togi». Fn^neb. 

tiler. Four thousand prisoners and 'llio proposal was reitct.ed by (he 
eighteen nieces td* eunnon were the tro- Austrians, who at once commenced 
phiti-s of the victor}'. pivpuratums for a smge of the for- 

The day after this dei'isive battle tress with forty thou.«aiid troops, uu- 

our mart?h was resumed, and the ad- dt*r Latoiir s eommand. 'fho earlier 

vancod'guard entered that narrow and months of winter now pab.-»i*d in tho 

dismal ueiUe which goes by the name, lalmurs of the. siege, and i»u the morn- 

of tho '' Valley of llell,” when our ing of Now -Year s Day the first 

loft and rijfht flanks, stationed at the attaek waa made. ; the si*eon<l line, was 

entrance ot the pass, efflsJtnaUy scoured carried a few days afte.r, and, after a 

the rotroat against molestation. Tho glorious di'fenco by Desaix, tho, garri- 

voltigeura ot 8t. Cyr crowning the ,^ii eapitulated, ami evacuateil the tor- 

heights ns we went, swept away the tress on the 9tli of the month. Thus, 

light troops which wore scattered along in the nfma^ of hix short months, had 

tuo pocky eminonccs, and in loss than wo advanced wdth a conquering army 

a fortnight our army debouched by into the vorv heart of the Empiro, and 

hVibourg and Oppenbeim into the viJ. now we were back again within our 

ley of the Rhiue, not a sun having own frontier ; not one single trophv of 

li^mlost, not a caisson dcst;rted, during all our virtories remaining, two-thirds 

that peri loiia movement, of our army dead or wounde^l, more 

The Archduke, liow ever, having as- than all, the prestige of our superiority 
certained the direct ion of Moreau's fatally injure^l, and that of tlie enemy's 

retreat, advanced by a parallel pass valour and prowess as signally elevated, 

through tlie Kinxigthal, and attacked The short aiuials of aauccessful «ol- 

St. Cyr si Naiseodorf, and deteateil ttier are olbin comprised in the few 
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Hottiaemaat «t such n tboe, iu*omoti4 to 
}it9 oompaliy herc« obtaiood nis mafority 
tbere^ succeed to tiho eoromimd ot 
his rmisent at such a placc» and so 
on, Sow ray c^ploit^t may oven lie 
more briefly written as this 

campaign 1-^tbr whether at Kohl, at 
Knuenuorf, on the Eu, or at Horan- 
gen, 1 ondocl as J Ifogun — a sintplo 
soldier of the ranks. A fl[*w slight 
womids, A low still more insignificant 
words of praise, were all that I bi*ought 
liack With mo; but if my trophies were 
I bad Smithied ooiisidorably botli 
in habits of disoiplino ami obediencu* 
I Ijsid loarmKl to omlun*, ably and 
without complaining, the inevitable 
hardships of a campaign, anti, bi^iti^r 
Htill, to soc that the irrepressible iin- 
pulses of the soldier, howovii* prompted 
by zeal or heroism, may oftener 
mar than promote the more mutun* 
jdans of his general. Scarctdv had 
my feet on<.‘e more tonehed hVoneh 
ground, than I ivas seized with the 
ague, then mging as an epidemic 
aim mg the troops, and s<mt forward 
with a large detachment of sick to the 
Alilitary llospital of Strasbourg. 

Here I bethought me of my patron, 
Colonel Mahon, and determined to 
write to him. K or thw purpose T, ad- 
ilrt.s8e(l a (jiieslion to tne Adjutant. 
V General's ollicc to ascci'tuin the eolo. 
iicl's adilrcss. The reply was a brii;f 
and stunning one — he had been dis. 
nil'iscd the service. No pei-souai ca- 
lamity conhl have thrown me into 
dci*per aflliction ; nor had I even the 
sad consolation of learning any of the 
iMreumstances of thi.s niish)rtuno. His 
death, even though thereby I should 
have lost my only friend, would havo 
been a lighter evil than this disgrace; 
and coming as did the tidings when X 
was alroafiy broken by sickness and 
defeat, more than ever ilisgusted me 
with a soldier's life. It was then with 
a feeling of total iiidlflercucc that I 
heard a rumour which at another mo- 
ment would have filled tne with eathu« 
siasm the order for all invalids suffi- 

ciently well to be removed,^ to be 
Rafted into regiments serving in Italy. 
Hhe i&me of Bonaparte^ who command- 
^ ed that array, hau now surpassed that 
of all Uie other generals; bus victories 
paled the glory of their successes, and 
It was already a mark of disrioctlon to 
have served under his commands 
^ Tim walls of the hospital vmw s^awU 
cd over with the names of his victories ; 
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rrale skeichesofAlMue posset^ terrible 
ravines, or snow-clad . pcNdcs^ met ^ 
eye evorywheiHi $ and iho OOO 
name* ^^Boiuiparte*'' written beneath, 
se<*in^ the key to all their meaninijf. 
WHh him war se^iiucd to assumo all 
the chams cflT romance. Each action 
was illustrated by feats of valour or 
heroism, and a haio of glory seemed to 
shine over all the achievements of his 
gOuIttf. 

It was a cleai\ bright morning of 
March, when alight frost riiarjwned 
the air, and a fair, blue sky overhead 
showecl a cloudless elastic atmosphere* 
that the '* luvalides,*' as wo were all call-* 
cd, weiu drawn up in the great square 
of (he ha«pital for inspection* Two su- 
{lerior officers of the stafi*, attended by 
sevenil surgeons and on adjutant, sat 
at A table ill fiont of us, <m which lay 
the regimental l>ook$ and conduct-rouH 
of the diflbrent corps. Such of the 
sick as hud received «evct*o wounds, 
ineapacitatiiig them for further service, 
were presented with some slight re- 
ward — a few franc.*! in money, a giuat- 
cuat, or A pair of shoes, anil obtained 
their frcodoui. Others, whose injuries 
wore less important, rcceivinl their pro- 
motion, or sonio .slight increase of pay, 
tliesc favours being all measured by Iho 
character the individiuil bore in his 
regiment, and tlio opinion certified of 
him by bi.s commanding oiliccr. When 
niv turn ('aiuc and 1 iftood fiirward, I 
felt. A kind of shame to think how little 
claim I could prefer either to honour 
or iMlvanccmont. 

•' Maurice Tiernay, slightly wound- 
ed by a sabre at Nauendorf— flesh- 
wound at Bibcraclw-^aterprisiiig and 
active, but presumptuous and over-, 
bearing with bis comrades," rend out 
the adjutant, while he wldod a few 
words 1 could not hear, but at wbicli 
the si^rior laughdl heartily. 

** What says the doi'tor ?" asked be, 
after a pause. 

** This has liecn a bad case of ague, 
and I doubt if the youiij^ fdlow wiU 
ever be fit for active acrvico— certaiiu 
ly not at present." 

Is there a vacani^ at Saumur ?" 
asked the ^«ral. '^Iseehehasbeiti 
emjdoyed m the school at Nancy.*' 
ie», sir ; for the third class there 
is one." 

«*Lethimbavctt, then. Tiernay, 
you are appointed as aaptnmt of the 
third dass at tlic College of Saumur. 
,Take care that the report ofyoarcoit* 
* " T 
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flttet bo more creditable tlian vrbat in 
written hero, ^our opportunities will 
now be considerable^ and if wtsi! am- 
ployed* nmy lcs<l to ibrlher honour and 
distinction; if neglecled or abuswl, 
your chances ai*c forfeited for wer.” 

I bowed and retired, as little saiis- 
iled with the admonition as elated witU 
a prospect which converted me from 
a soldier into a scholar, and, in the iirsi 
verge of manhood, thr(‘W me ba(ik once 
moi'c into the condition of a mere bo v. 

Eighteen months of my life — not the 
least happy, perhaps since in ili(‘ 
peaceful iM^iion 1 can trace so little to 
be sorry for— glided over beside the 
banks of the l)eantiful Ixjire, the iiuer. 
vals in the hour of study being siient 
either in the riding-st'liool. or the nvor, 
where, in addition to swiniining and 
diving, wo were instructed iu[>oritoon. 
lag and raftittij:. iiie modes of trans- 
porting animutiitioii and artillery, and 
the atta<iks of iufainry by ruvalry 
pioquets. 

1 also learned to and write 

English and German witii great ease 
and duency, besides acquiring some 
skill in military drawing and engineer- 
ing. 


It is true that the imprisonment 
chafeil sorclv against us, as we read of 
the great achievements of our ahnicsiti 
various parts of the world ; of the 
great battles of Cairo and the Tyra- 
mids, of Acre and Mount Thabor ; and 
of which a holiday and a fete were to 
be our only share. 

The terrible storms which shook 
Europe from end to end, only reached 
us in the bulletins of new victories ; 
and we panted for the time when wc, 
toOf bhould be actors in the glorious 
exploits of France, 

It is ulvciuly known to the reader 
that of the country from which ray fa- 
mily came 1 myseif knew nothing. 
The very little 1 hatl ever learned of 
ii from my father was also a mere tra- 
dition ; still was 1 known among my 
comrades only as “the rrishman,” and 
by that name was I recognised, even 
in the nH!t»rd of the school, where 1 
was inscribed thus — “ Maurice Tier- 
nay, dit rirlandais.*’ It was on this 
very simple and seemingly-uiiiinportant 
fact my whole fate in life was to turn ; 
and in thiswise— But the explana- 
tion deserves a chapter of its own, 
and shall have it. 


LEIOII 

We have be^n so long readinj» Leigh 
Hunt's works, mid rcmling of I^‘igli 
Hunt himself, that we arc suiqiriseil at 
its never having occurml to us to ask, 
who in the world is he ? — what age is 
ho where was ho bui*n ?.— was lie at 
school, and at what school is he a 
University man, and if so, of which 
University ?«--or is he, like half the old 
playwrights, of both ? — is he an honor- 
ary member of the bar,- like one-half 
the great literateiirs?— is he a dlatent- 
ing clergyman ? for he now and then 
mm^hes, and he has anuoiuicod sdme 
aisooveries in theology hereafter to be 
tavealed. Who and what is he? Is 
bsrold ? ScArcel f ; £»r tliare is Home- 
what of juverniity, to soy tlic least of 
it, b all his verses. But then, on the 
other hand, he bus been the same 
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juvenile |»er.«on for full forty years, or 
more, 'i’lie readier who would know 
these things, had better, with u.<, look 
tliroUgh these volumes. 'J'liey are 
very plea.snTit reading, not to«*’hoavy 
for the hand — n,s enjoyable a book ;ui 
ever was put into the pocket of a 
ehai.^ic ; and no matter where your 
Hummer rambles arc, it will not be 
easy to find a plcasaiitei’ (rompanion. 

Leigh limit is of We.st Indian de- 
scent. The fathers of his house were 
parsons at Barbadoes as long as any- 
thing is known about them. Traui- 
tfoii carries them up to the davs of 
CrorawTdl, when they were said to 
have lieen OavaUerSj ' 

» with Iditg tvonf, «4ddlt, bridto. whock, f»Uft i” 

But this is doubtful. It would appear 


* AotoUapripb, of Uigh Iftmt; wUh KoniniMimiM of IMwibi and Coalem- 
poMilH." iB 8 titdo. Snitb, JIUm, Mid Co^ OorabilL 1880. 





timt ' Ox»» or otb«r morrivd. a» Irn^i 
*0'Rrien; nml tbua our hero w cU?- 
sccn<lo(^ ho Wkvs, irom Iri^ hiujstK. 

•I'Ue O’Brien wau his grandfubther; 
her husband vas rector of Saint 
Michael's, in BriUgiMovrn, Barh;tUoes. 
Hunt's Aithcr was seiit lor hisc*duca* 
tion to rhiliidelphia. He married 
early ; he went to the ha*- in Kew- 
York. Til the i^evolutionaTy uiovp. 
ttient ho remained u devoted Joynlist ; 
n.'irrtmly escaped Ixnag tarred ttn 4 l 
fi*athered ; made bis way to England : 
got ordained by l40wth, HislKip of 
London ; twk to pitmohitig charity 
st'rnions; beeanio hi for in the family 
of the Duke of Chanflos, Hunt ihtnlKs 
he was near getting a bishopric. 
However this was, he contrived to lie 
for ever in ih^bt and diflicultics. Ifc 
i)i'.eaine a dcnuw.Tat in politics, and in 
religion eacli day was less and less 
orthodox. Ho (lied nt hist, his opi- 
niiins being, in religion, those of the 
f 'niversttlists, whatever that term may 
■•■.••in. 

nunr's mother was «*a brunette, 
‘inc eyes, a tall, lady-likc jKjrsfui, 

’ l..iir blacker than is soon of KngUsh 
.j'jutli." West the painter was a 
!'»-icjtion and early friend of the. family, 
and likuues.\es are said to bo tmood 
between tiie Indians in Ins pictures, 
.Old the fUivk- featured young Barba^ 
‘e‘‘- visagis of Hunt’.s brothers, 
niii s n'colleeiioii.s of his niother 
'er h) a later period of her life, and 
i' .1 iaT beauty of ^icrson had be- 
.!'• liim. Shi? died at fifty-lbrec, 

< had becoijuj old before the naliirul 
e Her greatest pleasuro during 
di cav was to lie on u sofa, looking 

setting sun. She iisi>d to liken 

.. u> the dfKjr of heaven, and fancy 
he; children there waiting fur her. 
S)u* was buried, as she always wished 
Lo be, in the churchyard of lininp. 

Hunt was, during his parents* lives, 
fortunate enough to got into Christ's 
IlospitaJ. Tlie scliool has always had 
a good nian;^ men to Ix^ nroud of ; and 
such of Christ's Hospital boys os write 
hooks, lose few opportunities of lioast* 
r^ing of their distinguished schoolmates, 
lu Hunt's day 9ie boys were half 
starved. There waa a tradition in tlie 
scltool that roast mutton had been the 
school supper in the days of old ; that 
the blue drugget gown, which the 
hoys in Hunt's time wore, was sub- 
stituted lor a sumptuous one of blue^ 


velveW with silver buttons. But^ 
alas! in the days Qfhiuo velvet and 
roast mutton, amaU-dkithes were not 
in oxistonoe. This is a world of com- 
promise, and blue velvet and rout 
mutton were exdiangcd — to the great 
regret of Huut and hU brother ur* 
chinsu-eby nomo predecessors, who did 
not like cold knees and Irozon feet, (hr 
smalbclothos of russia-duck and wor- 
sted ) ellow stockings 

“ '11»A uncler granimar-maftter, In my time, 
wsH the hev. Mr. Klold. He was a good- 
l(N>kiiig man, x-m* gentlemanly, ami always 
drenaeil at the neatest. I lielfeve ho once 
wrote a play. He bad the reputation of 
Uniig admired by the ladles. A man of a 
more handsome incompctoiioe tbr hia sltua- 
tiim perhaps ilid not exist. He came lata of 
a luoruing; uent away soon in the after- 
noon ; niid U9(Hi to walk up and down, lan- 
guitily bearing ]m cane, ns if it was a lily, 
and hearing our eternal DotufnuM^n and 
*n wlUi an air of ineffable endur- 

ance. Otbm ho did not hear at nil. It was 
A joke with us, wlien any of our frlnnda came 
to the door, and aski^d hit {lennitsion to 
go to thetn, to address liitn with some pro- 
poBteroitn qiieation wide of the mark; to 
whedt he usc4l to assent. W« would say, 
for instance. * Arv you not a great fooi, sir?* 
or * Lift youp daughter a pretty girl '/* to 
whleh lu- would reply, * Ye^ oiilld/ When 
he coiiiiesamded to hit us willi tho cane, ho 
mode a rAi.ie .is if lie taking physic. Miss 

hluld, an agrcx^ablc looking girl, wsm citta of 
the goddeiWA of tiie scdlio^d ; as far aliovv its 
as if she hud lived on Olympus. Anotlier 
wat Mihs Patrick, daughter of the lamp- 
oianufacturcr in Newgate strwt, I do not 
reiiK'inlHM* her fai'C wi well, not Basing It SO 
often; but she abounded In admirers. I 
write tlio iiatnes of tlivoe lailiesat fiiU length, 
\HXM\9t there is luitliiiig that should binder 
their bdrig ploaaeii at having oaiised ns so 
jnnny agrf<*ahle visions. We used to identify 
them with (he picture of Venus in Tooke's 
Pantlicon. 

The other maitor, the upper one, Boyer 
—famous for the mention of him by Cola- 
rid^ and Laml>— was a short stout msfi, 
inciijiiug to punebinea#, with large face and 
haiMis, an aquiline nose, long upper lip, and 
a sharp mouth, tils «ye was rioia and cruel. 
The srieeuries which he wore thraw a balni 
over it. Being a dergyman, he dfetsed ih 
bLick, with powdeiad wig. Hfs dothes w«rb 
cut short; ma hands hiihg out of the sleeves, 
with tight wrlst-baadi, as Ifnatfy tor execu- 
tkm ; and as ha geneniUy wore fiw worsted 
stockings, very tight, with a iGtwi halustrsdo 
leg, hia whole appearance prVNented some- 
thing formidably suodnet, hard, and meeha- 
sScal. In ket, hia weak si^ and nndottht- 
edly his natorsl deetiiiailen, itf carpenti^; 
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ml he accordingly carried, in a eiOe-pocket 

made on pttivosc, a carpenter** 

Tlie merit* of Boyer co»«i8ted in hi* be« 
ing a good verbal scholar, and conaiMentiously 
np to the letter of time and attention. 

I ha\'e seen him nod at the close of tlic long 
Huraincr school-hours, wearied out; and I 
bhoutd liavn pitied him, if he had taught us 
to do anything hut fear. Though a elcrgj'- 
niaii, very orthodoa^ and of rigid morals, he 
indulged himself in an oath, which was 
* ijhidVmy-lifh !’ When you were out in your 
lesson, he turnial upon you a round staring 
eye like, a fish ; and he hud a Iriek of ptiieh- 
ingyou under tlic chin, and by the l»)bi'.s of the 
ears, till he would inako (he blwHl come. He 
has many times liftetl a lw>y off the ground 
ill tins way. He was indeed ji proper tyriiit, 
|Mu»*tonato and capricious ; would take vio- 
lent likes and dislikes to the same hoys; 
fondle some without any njiparcitt rejwui, 
tliongh he had a leaning to the servile, and, 
perhaps, to the sons of rich people ; niid ho 
would persecute others in a manner truly 
f^ghtful. I have seen him beat a sickly- 

looking, melanclioly boy (C n) alxmt llic 

head and cars, till the iwor fellow, hot, dry- 
eyed, and confused, seemed tost in Iwwililer- 
mont. C— — n, not long after ho twk orders, 
died out of his senst's. I do not attribute 
that catastropln; U) the master; and of course 
he could not wiih to do him any lasting min- 
chief. Ho had no imngination of any sort. 
But there is no saying liow far his treatment 
of the boy might have contributed to prevent 
a cure. Tyrannical iM’hoolinasters nowailays 
arc to be found, perhaps, exriu'iivoly in sucli 
inferior scliools as those descriiied with such 
masterly and iiulignani c<ritication by my 
friend Cliarles Dickens; but they formerly 
seemed to have nboumlod in all ; and mas- 
ters, as well as boys, liavo cM^apt'd the chance 
of many bitter rcfieittions, since a w'iscr and 
more generous iutcrcoiirae has come up be- 
tween tliem 

“ What a bit of a golden ngw was it, when 
the Rev. Mr. Stcevcus, one of the under 
grannnuivniostcrs, tmdi his place, on some 
occasion, for a short time! Stcevons was 
sWt and fat, ivlth a handsome, cordial face. 
Tott lovetl him as you looked at him ; and 
seemed as if you should love him tlio nmn*, 
Che fatter he became, f stammered when I 
was at that time of lifb; which was an in- 
firmity that used to get mo into temide 
trouble with the master. Stcevens u^cd to 
say, on tiie other hand, * llehi comes our 
liMe Uack-haired friend, who efsinroera «o. 
Bow, let u* see what we can do fur him.* 
Hie consequenoe wa<s, tUfi tioi hesitate half 
so much as with the other. When 1 did, it 
was out of impacwnco to pieaae fiUn. 

“Such ofus were not hked the better by 
the master, as wwe in hivour with las wife. 
She wi» a sprightly, good-louUng woman, 
with blttick eyes; aod was belwVl with tnms- 
i^ha boyti vilKiicxcr she appemrd at 
the achool^wK.'T. Her hubband's name, ut- 


tered in a rotogled tone of good>natidr«F and 
imperativeness, brought him down firem hfs ^ 
seat with sihfling lu^ Sometimes he did 
not return. On entering the school one day, 
he foond a hoy eating cherries. * Where did 
you get those dierries V* exclaimed he, think- 
ing boy lioil nothing to say for himself. 

* Mrs. Boyer gave them mo, sir.* He turned 
away, scowling with disapointment 

** Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pl«a« 
saiit trait on the part of a Grecian oiftiie 
name of Lc Grice. He was the maddest of 
all the great boys in my time ; clever, full 
of adtircss, and not bampereil with mcHtesty. 
Itcmote rumours, not lightly to be hoard, fell 
on our ears, respecting pranks of hu among 
the nurses* daughters. He hail a fair ijaiuL- 
soine face, with delicate aquiline tio3^>, hihI 
twinkling eyes. I remember his astonishing 
me, wiien I was a ^ new boy,’ wiUi standing 
me for a bottle of water, which ho proceeds i 
to iK>ur down the back of G. a grave Deputy 
Grecian. On tbo master asking liini one 
day, why he, of all the boys, had given i.p 
no exercise (it was a particular exercise that 
they wore bound to do iu the couri>c of a 
long set of liolidays), he said he had hail * a 
lethargy.* Tiio extreme impudence of this 
pii/.zled the master ; and I believe iiotiiing 
came of it But what I alluded to about the 
fruit was tliis. Le Grtco was in tho habit of 
eating apples in schooltimc, fur ’which he hail 
been often rebuked. Gne day, having jiar- 
ticularly pleased the master, llie latter, wito 
WAS eating apples litiiiKclf, and wdio wr>uhl 
now and then with great ostentation prei^ent 
a boy with some lialf-penny token of his 
inaiisuetude, called out to his favourite of the 
moment: — ‘ Lo Grice, here is an apple for 
you.* Lo Grice, wlio felt his dignity hurt as 
a Grecian, but was more pleased at having 
this opjiort unity of mortifying his reprover, 
replied, with an exquisite tranquillity of 
surance, ‘ Sir, I never eat apples.* For this, 
among otlicr things, the bo^'S adored him. 
Poor fellovr ! He aiwl Favcll (who, though 
very generous, was said to be a little too sen- 
sible of an humble origin) wrote to the Duke 
of York, when they were at CoUege, fbr com- 
mission t iu the army. The Duke good-na- 
turedly sent them. Le Grice died in the 
West Indies, FaveR was killed in one of tho 
battles in Spain, but nOI before lie liad distin- 
guishtsd liimself as an officser and a gentleman.** 

At school, Mr. Hunt does not seem 
to have learneri much: still it was 
there he caught his fancies fsyt mytho- 
logy, and was imbueii with s^e tast^ 
for the ckasics— a taste thiit, exco}>t 
when it is a^utred in boyhood, is 
seldom acq[uired at alt. Boyer, 
thoimh a harsh, must have been , a 
kind^ instructor; and Urn rcco^ee- 
. tiona preserved of him by Oolertd^ 
jiiiid others, all eon^m Uunt's. o>ti- 
<iiiato of ills ehomcler 
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‘:1m gnuefiil to Tor tta 

bftving bf^ me ii|> Ib old cleisterei Ib^lte 
tne ecqiiainted with the hutguAgeo of 
Heaier and Ovid, aud for ite haA‘i»g aeeured 
tiS!,ine^ on the whoSe, a wdl-truhj«d and cheer- 
ftd boyhood. It premised no auiierstitjou tii>on 
nw. It did not hinder my gT'^viing mind 
from makiu.:; what excurAio«< it pleaaod into 
the wide and healiity rt'^kwa of genond lite- 
rature. 1 might buy as much OIUimi and 
Gray aa I p!c.ieed, and get novcU to my 
heart's content from the cirouiafcing iilawrica. 
Thoro was nothing fwohibiteil bat what would 
lia%'e been proldbited by all good futtiers ; und 
every tiling was enoouraged which woukl have 
been encoinaged by the Steeles, and Addi- 
sons, and Popes; by flic VVarburtonsS, and 
Attcrbuiys, and lloadleys. Boyer was a 
severe, nay, a cruel masb^r ; but age and re- 
ilecUon have made me sensible that I ought 
always to ad<l my testirnony to his being a 
laborious, and a couscientious one. Wlum 
his severity went beyond the mark, I believe 
he was always soriy for it : sometimes 1 am 
sure be wa?. lie once (though the aneorioto 
at tint sight may look like a burlesque on 
the remark) knocked out one of my tectii 
with the back of a Homer, in n tit of itnpa- 
licncc at my stammering. Tlie tooth was a 
loose one, and 1 fold him as much ; but tlio 
blood riisbod out as I s|H}ke : he turned jMle, 
and, on niy pro[HUihig to go out and wash the 
mouth, he said, * (hi, cliikl,' iti a tone of voire 
amounting to the paternal. Now * go, child,* 
from Boyrr, was worth a dozen tender sfiocch- 
rs from any our else ; and it was frit tb.Ht I 
had an odrantago over him, acknow- 
ledged by himself.’* 

Before Hunt left school^ lie hml 
formed scliool friendships which he 
delights to record. Then, like evcr\' 
one else, he w.ns in love for a while, 
and all this is very pleasantly told. 
AVhen he returned home, ho came to 
a houso of more comfort than ho had 
left, for a rich West Indian relative 
came to spend her money among her 
I>ooplef aiut she was iloiniciled with 
Hunt's father and mother, Jt was a 
happv time* with black servants, and 
all tlio incidents proper to the esta- 
blishment of a daughter of the situ; but 
she died, and things relapsed into 
much their former state. 

Hunti while at school, had formed 
the habit of buying books, and sub- 
sciibing to circulatuiu-iibraries. 'Xlto 
** British Poets,” wiui verj' well-exe- 
cuted eogravingf, were published In 
Mxpenny numl^, and Hont was a 
ha|^y biUiomanuie. When he got 
away from school, Ke hAooted the 
booK-stalls, and wtote verm. His 
ihther, we have saidi was a preadter 


of ohaiiiy tevmons. Belbre he ha<l 
passed into actual dissenl, he ereeteil 
onft 01* moi'Vji fashionable chapels^ and 
he got his auditors to subscribe for 
a volume of his .son*s jj^ms. The 
poems, AS all imems wiitten in boy. 
flood must be. wore chieif/ imitative, 
and the models which were likely to 
be axlopted for imitation thaii«^ were of 
a more formal cast than those which 
now exercise the ingenuity of a clever 
schoollH>y. The venscs, it would ap- 
pear, were good of their kind ; but the 
kind itsoUL^this 'iras not llunVs fault-* 
was good for little 


Uy book WAS a heap of imitations, alt 
but ab^lufoly wurthk'a<. But alNmrd as it 
wa^ it did me a (terious mischief; for it 
madu me 8upp(»M that I bail attauied an end, 
iiiiftcad of not lut\'ing even reached a ooin- 
meueotiunU ; and thus caused me to waste in 
imitation .a gooit many years which I ought 
to have devoted to the »tudy of the pCMdleal 
art, and of nature. Coleridge has praiiMNl 
lkiy<>r for teaching U 4 to laugh at * muaea,* 
and * Caatalian streains but he ought ra- 
ther to Imve lamented that he did not tisich 
us how to love them widely, as he might have 
done had ho nudly known anything about 
poetry, or loved »H(>eiiser and the old poets, 
us he thought he adinirc*d the new. Kven 
Colcridgo’s juvenile poema were none the lie!- 
for for B<»ycr*a training. An to mine, tliey 
were, for the mwt part, as mere trash as 
anti><*a*tt Allan hoorl cuuhi have desired. I 
wrote *odtM»* lHH.*anso Colltna and (vray had 
written t belli, * |Historals" because Pope had 
written them, * blank verse.’ Ih>( auso Aiken- 
side and Thimisoti had written blank verso, 
and a * Palaco of Pleosturo* because Biwnsor 
h«tl \vri(t('u A * Bower of But in all 

thcKc Aiitiiors I saw littfo but tlielr wordi*, and 
imitated even those badly. 1 had notiody to 
bid mo to go to the nature which had origi- 
nated the l^k». Coloridg*'’s laucleil teacher 
put into my liauds, at one tiinej the life of 
Po|}e by Ruti'beiul (the tvoret tie taiuld liave 
choac'ii), and at another (for the expreas 
purjviw of cultivating my lovo of poetry) 
the /rear and other poems ofDr. Jmmsonl 
Pope's srnordh but unarlieticnl versHtcatkm 
speli-tM/und mo fur a long time. Of John- 
son's poems I retained notliiog but the c|d- 
grom beginning * Hermit hoar — ’ 

** ' Ilcnatt iMtii', tn Mlcme cell, 

Wosrttig otti lifs*« evenlttg gfsf* 

(trike Slijr boio«. iifft, and tell 
WiMSisfalJM, m 4 Vbiefc the way. 

• TliiNi T tveke, end spapAIntfStglMd, 

a«Kne iwowwed theslivihv 
Whmibc hflaiy eege replisd, 

C^mw, my hid,«ad drink some beet.* 

This w«s tho 1m tplgnm of the klh^iriileli 
I lust lem 1 «iid lit hod « CddtlMN^ eflkt 



teiyh Hunt, (Bepi. 


np<Mi IDA to All oxteni which Its aptliwi* 
tmixllj have deaipea. Th« grAve Dr. John- 
son and the rogue Aiulwroso do Lamela, in 
Oit ma$, stood aide by side in my imagina- 
thm as lunnaakom of venerable appearances.” 

Thg young poet visited Oxford, was 
admired by profossora of poetry who 
had given up practice, and was in- 
duced to go boating. He was near 
being drowned; but in the death-agony, 
when his whole past life rushed before 
him, crowded into one dreadful mo- 
ment— *when all he bad done, and all 
he had sufiered, and all he had ever 
heard or ever thought, came at om-e 
into his mind — ho remembered the 
consolatory proverb, and took courage. 
It was an awful moment 

My bodily sensations wore not so pain- 
ful as I ahuuUl liavo fancied they would iiave 
been. My mental reflections were v«'ry dtffc- 
rent) though one of them, by a Rin;,'tilar meet- 
ing of extremes, was of a comic nature. I 
thought that I diould never soe tJio sky again, 
that I had parted with all my friends, and 
that t was about to I'.tntradict the proverb 
which said that a man who was Inirn to be 
hung would never bo drowned ; for the sail- 
line, in which 1 felt entangled, seemed des- 
tined to |)erforin both the offices. On a 
sudden 1 found on oar in my hand, and the 
next minute 1 was climbing, with assistonre, 
into a wherry, in which there sat two Oxon- 
ians, one of tiiem helping me, and loudly and 
laughingly differing with the other, who did 
not at all like tlie rucking of the boat, and 
who assuretl roe, to the mnuiffst contradic- 
tion of such senses as I bad left, that there 
was 110 roopi. This gentleman is now no 
more; and I shall not mention lus name, 
^canso I might do injustice to the memory 
of A brave man struck witii a panic. The 
name of his companion, if I mistake .not, was 
Kttssell. I hope he was related to an illns- 
trious person of the same name, to whom I 
have lately been indebted for what may have 
' been another prolongation of my life. 

“ On retnming to town, w'hicli I did on 
" the top of an Oxford coach, 1 was reining 
this story to the singular person who then 
drove it (Bobart. who had been a collcgiau\ 
when a man woo was sitting behhid .'Sur- 
prised us with the excess of hU kiu^ter. On 
asking him the reason, li» touched his hat, 
and said, * Sir, his Such arc 

the delicaoies of the Uv^ny, Mail the glorifica- 
tions of their mastem with which tbev enter- 
tahi the kitchen. 

«Th|s Bobart was a v«y euviotis person. 
X have nsSiOed Mm in the /ndrWer, in the 
Attide dll * Coaches.* He was a descendant 
of a beH^^ltipil family, who had been keep- 
kia dr the f*hysic. Qardtai at Oxfoidi, a^d 
fmeorwhompidinedaratupoii the learned 


woH4 tor i dragon, by stretching out its 
skM'into wings. TilVimant Bobart ffor sutfli 
was the name of onr charioteer) had been at 
College himself, probably as a sizar; but 
having become proprietor of a stage-coach, 
he thought fit to be his own coachman ; and 
received your money and touched his hat 
like the rest of tiie foatemity. He bad a 
round red face, with eyes that stared, and 
siiowed the white ; and having become, by 
long practice, an excellent capper of verses, 
ho was accustomed to have bouts of that 
pastime with the collegians whom he drove. 
It was curious to hear him whistle and grunt, 
and urge on his horses with the other cus- 
tomary euphonies of his tribe, and tlten see 
him flash his eye round upon the capping 
gentleman who sat behind him, and quote 
his never-failing line out of Virgil and Ho- 
race. In the evening (for he only drove his 
coach half way to London) he divided hi? 
solace after his labours between his book and 
his brandy-and- water ; but I am afraid with 
a little too much of the brandy, for his end 
was not happy. There was much eccentri- 
city in the f-imily, without anything much 
to show for it. The Bobart who invented 
the dragon, ohncklod over the secret for a 
long time with a satisfaction that mnst have 
cost him many falsehoods ; and the first Bo- 
bart that is known, used to tag his beard 
with silver on holidays.” 

Ho also visited Cambridge 

“ If female society hail not licen wanting, 
T should iiave longed to reside at an univer- 
sity ; for t have never seen trees, books, and 
a garden to walk in, but 1 saw my natural 
home, provuled then: was no * monkery* in 
it. 1 have always thought it a brave and 
a great saying of Moliomet,-.-^ there is no 
monkery in Islam.* 

* From women's eyw this doctrine I derive : 

Tliey arc the hookr, the arts, the 

'Which show, eonUin, ami sonriih all the world.* 

** Were 1 to visit the miiversities now, I 
should explore every corner, and reverently 
fancy myself in the presence of every great 
and good man that has adorned them ; but 
the most important people to young men 
are one another; and I was content with 
glancing at the haunts of Addison and War- 
ton ill Oxford, and at those of Gray, Spenser, 
and Milton, in Cambridge. Oxford, I found, 
had greatly the advantage of Cambridge in 
point of country. You could understand well 
enough how poets could wander about liSiey 
and Woodstock ; but when X visited Cam- 
bridge, the nakedness of the land was too 
plaidy visible under a sheet of anew, through 
which g^utters of ditches ran, like ink, by the 
side of leaflets sallows, which resamblo huj^ 
]^ncoshion» stuck, on posts. The town, how* 
ever mo^e amends ; and ^amhri^ has the 
%dvAnt8^ of Oxford in a remarkable degr^ 
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M fiir «• emUifliit nflinei^ ISngUacIV 
l^wo gmUM phiIoiiO|>h^ B(u>(»n oiut New- 
ton, end (itcoording to TyrwiiUt) tlitwi oat 
of its Jour great poeto, wero bred W- 
sidfts doable tlio number of mtnof celebrifK^b. 
Oxford even did not always know ‘ the goods 
the gods providtHl.' It rei{»jL<lMr.vd liicke; 
alienated (iibbon ; and liad n<*ttung but au« 
gry suilenness and h«^i c xpuUion to answer 
to the iriquiiii'S whloh its ver}' ortiinanoes 
encourageii in the stneero andloviug spirit of 
Shriley. 

ITet they are divine places, both ; — ^fuU 
of grace and beauty, and scltolarsiiip ; of re- 
verend antiquity^ and ever youitg nature and 
hope. Their faults^ if of worldliuess in some, 
ore those of time and of coiisrieuco in more, 
and if the more itertinacious on tlioso ac- 
(.‘ounU, will merge into a like conaen'otivo 
drmneKs, when still noblur developtnonts are 
in their kc'cpiug. S^i at least 1 hojie : and so 
may tlwt Fates have ordaiuefl ; knupitig their 
gowns among them as a symljol that leant- 
liig is indeed somt lhing which over learns ; 
and instriu'ting them to teach love, and cha- 
rity, and vrith the Minie accomplishiHl 

authority, as that with which they have 
taught ass<'ut.'’ 

nniit, with all his svnipalUica with 
i*V(*vyl»ody and everything, seems to 
have no love tor the, Anu^rirans. 
'n»ey, it seems, n^pririt liis Imoks wllb- 
out paying tor eernyfight, Well, wj 
tio the same with tlieirs, and it is 
highly probalde that all parties aro 
Ixmcfittiul by it, I love Kmersoii, 
Bryant, an<l Lowell, ami some others, 
aiul all rhilatlolphia women, tor the 
sake of my mother/* lie dislikiMi 
Franklin for his ** scoun<lri.d nmxUns.*’ 
Emerson, Bryant, and tlie rest of them, 
are marvellously ove,rtiraised, as will 
always be the ease when men deal in 
the Bontimental. They sire lovdl for 
no better r(‘,ason than the Philadelphia 
women, who arc; adiniied becaiuio the 
antlior happens to have beem fond of 
hia mother. As to Fraiikiiifs ^^S(x>un- 
drel maxims/’ they are the maxims of 
a shrewd man, communicatuig with 
others, ancl using their dialect. Frank- 
lin’s maxims, liki SwiA’s avarice, were 
consistent with unbounded benevo- 
lence ; and the strange stories told of 
bothy t^ugh jmbabljr lutving some 
basts of tnm, do nothing whatever to 
lessen our estimate of their sterling 
good qualities. We agree with a gtoat 
deal that Hunt s^ when writing of 
It^klin; we think, however, that 
be whidly mistakes the chavsM^ 
numj. tM that FVanklin would have 
agfo^ wMi much of what he says, as 


m 

far M it has any meaning, for hU 
iiriMie agaliivt money and money- 
getting roaily means very Httle. Ue 
h^rgets that money is nothing in it- 
selt; and that, as it repfosente power 
of every kind, it is disregarded hy no 
wise man. 

Hunt's book was successful. It 
Served to introduce him everywhere ) 
and he tells of some persons of whom 
wo ai‘o glad to licar. Maurioe, the 
auilior of ** Indian Antiquities," was 
one:— 

“ I mention him more partlcuUrly, as 
I do others, because he had « ebarsecer of 
Ills o«n, aud makes a |MWtralt. I had seen 
nn cjigravlng of hltu, reprcMuUing a slender, 
dliii-tyed, enamcl-faiMHl |K>rson, vciy tightly 
dresttetl and particular, with no oxpr^oit 
hut that of priiprii'ty. What waa iny snr- 
priiEte, when I beheld a short, drahby, good* 
luiinuared o»in{Hinlon, with boyish Ibaturm, 
and a Ux dress and tnannor, heartily ghul 
to siHf you, and toiHhr over his winst I£» 
was a sort of clerical Horace. Ue might, 
by some freak of patronage, have boon made 
a hlnliop ; and he tlHiugbi lie deserved it for 
having proved tho identity of Urn Hindoo 
with the (7Urisrien IVinity, which was the 
object of his l)Ouk ! But be began to deopoRtl 
on that p<»int, when I knew him ; and lie 
drank as much wine for sorrow, as he would, 
had Iw liorii made a Idahop, for joy. He 
was a man of a social and overffowing ns* 
tiire ; more fit, in trutli, to set an example of 
charity than faith ; and would have made an 
excelUnit Braminofthe Uama*l>eeva wor- 
ship.” 

Maurice was fond of his wine end 
roast fowl, ancl seems to have enjoyed 
hirasolf, ill a sort of bachelor state, al 
the Muiieuni, where ho was employed 
in compiling (mtalogoot, and dreaming 
of bishoprics ; now and then hammer- 
ing out a leaden ode to Camdeq 
bright or Ganesa sublime ; or teUhig 
an odd story, for this dreamer 
dreams was fond of story-telling. 
Alas 1 for the stories. If uttt remom^ 
Ixirs there were such things, wishes he 
could tell them, but cannot. One 
has survived : A gentlemait expected 
the restoration of bealth and strongA 
from smeUIng fresh earUi, and ea^ 
morning ho dug a hole at f rimroseA 
bill, prostrated aimself as if in wor* 
ship, and put his head in it WhiSe 
he was one day in this attitude, some 
thievea held down his head and picked 
his noflkett 

W« have Hunt next figuring aa a 
volunteer, when mvasiem was direahi 





hy BonftWtt'te, He boob after 
Is a regular pwy-gocr » ft tuca- 
Iricai cnUc on a snmtt wjnle ; then an 
ambitious essayist; then a I'c^jjular 
^^peoser of half the fame that the 
aotabiUtics of Uio stage were dying to 
acfniirc, ])raising, hecaase he liked the 
peoj>lc, and abusing now and then, 
chiefly for the purpose of testing Ids 
power ; all the time, however, eating 
and drinking too much, till at last he 
sinks, jad()d, and jaundi<*od, and ex- 
hausted. Then came reflection ; then 
a friendly surgeon; then he borrows 
or hires a horse. Health returns; 
then again ho writes verses, and finds 
a fitting subject for his verse; and 
then-.* 

«'Tltlon« of glory, ipara iny aching tight :** 

“I thoroughly enjoyed my bookv, my 
walks, my comiumlons, my and I 

hatl never Cijaswl to be rea<1y to fall iu love 
with the first tender-hcarttd damsel that 
should encourage me. Now it was a fair 
charmer, and now a brunette; now a girl 
who sang, or n girl who danced ; now one 
that was merry, or wa» melancholy, or scem- 
wl to care for nothing, or for everything, or 
was a good friend, or good sister, or good 
daughter. With this lust, who completed 
her conquest by reading versos liotter than 1 
have over yet heard, 1 ultimately became 
Wedded for life ; and she reads verses better 
than ever to this day, especially some that 
shall be nameless.” 

And 80 ends the first volume of this 
romance of life. 

The seoond volume opens with the 
establishment of the Examiner 
political and literary jounial, which, 
m the hands of Mv, Fonbhincpio, and 
still more remarkably in those of Mr. 
F^oster, exhibit.** a range of talent and 
oven of genius, seldom or never 
brought for a number of years to such 
a tasjc. This journal was projected, 
and the tone given to it, oy I.oigh 
Hunt and his brother ; and tfie hands 
into which it has since come, and by 
which it has been so ably wieldccf, 
have scarcely manifested greater power 
thttli distinguished this 'i)aper in its 
eariy ilays. Hunt ami Ins brother 
eommenced it in f^uer^p in 1808 . 
Befixrc that yew iluut had exercised 
htmsdf 'in notices of dramatic per* 
ftnrmanoes and of dramatic authors; 
and ho had the great advantage of 
being an«n^re enthusiast about both. 
Bis indlingft cm these subjects always 
a sort of ntumal delict 


with intelieetaal power, fie 
others, but he aoimred him- 
self too for admiring. It was not 

** CaterTolto, irlth hit hair on «nd 
At hU own ttondem, wondering tar his bread 

For, somehow, the self-dolkht seemed 
a matter of course ; and v^ether the 
cssavs were Witten to aid the means of 
livelihood or not, they flowtHl,or sceme<i 
to flow, from the more genial part of 
his nature, with a total disregard of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. StiU there 
was something of wonderment at his own 
occomplishmeuts, and at ull he was to ac- 
complLsli — something of a pleased ooii- 
sclousness, which the reader felt at the 
same time amu.sing and provoking, when 
he fimnd that the 'writer, whose paper he 
%vas perusing, never shajiod a sentence 
w ithout being disposed to piVKS it ou 
his reader's utleution — Am I not the 
ivorthy successor of the Golil.siniths, 
and the Steeles, and the Addisons? 
And the Ixist of his readers were very 
imudi di.sposed to agree with him, yet 
had rather they w'ore not assisted in 
coming to this conclusion by the au- 
thor's own notes of admiration : — 

“The new office of editor conspired with 
iny success as a critic to turn my head. 1 
■wrote, though anonymously, In the first per- 
son, as iij in addition to my theatrical pre^ 
tensions, I had suddenly become an oracle 
in politics ; the w'ords philosophy, poetry, 
criticism, statesmanship, nay, even ethics 
and theology, all bxik a final tone in my 
lips; and when I consider the virtue as woll 
as knowledge which I demanded from eveiy- 
body wiioin I had occasion to speak of, and 
of how mindi charity iny own juvenile errors 
ouglit to liavc considered thenisolres in need 
(however tliey might have been warranted 
by conventional allowance), I will not say I 
was a hypocrite in the oiiious sense of tlie 
woixi, fur it was nil done out of a spirit of 
foppery and * fine writing, ’ and I never 
afieeted any formal virtues in private ; but 
when I eoHstder all the xionaonse and ex- 
travagance of those assumptions— all the 
harm they must have done me in discerning 
eyes, and all tlie reasonable amount of re« 
sentmont which it was preparing for me 
with adversaries — I blush to think What a 
simpleton 1 was, and how much of the con- 
sequences I deserved. It is out of no * osteii- 
Ution of candour' that X make thfo confos- 
sioh. It is extreme^ paiafut to me. 

“ Sttiforing gradual^ worked me out of a 
good deal' of this kind of cigorism. I hope 
that even ttie present most fovoluntarlfy 
egoritticid hook olforda evideoco that I am 
pretiy wtdl tid of Ikv and I nrast add, ia 
hehmi; that^ ht mtfy. impeot,^ never, at 




Ilt«( ft* tfaiy (flhiv t 

tiun an' liokiiBt man* . I nv<iirat««l m v 
tlaima to puUic aUastioB;'^ I gmady overUu! 
the mannct* of addrastung it ; aihI 1 wm not 
too abundant in either ; bnt l«et out perhati^ 
with as good an oditorxal amount oi' o’.ulili- 
cation as niO’it writerH no okk^r* I was fairly 
grounded in English history ; I Itad carefully 
read De T^dme and Ula distone; 1 hail no 
jneTcenary views whatsoever, tlion^h I was 
a proprietor of th»« journal ; ajol jlI\ Uie levity 
of my attlm?;! spirits, and th-i f<>p{XTy of the 
graver fKirt of my pretonstons, had not de- 
stroyed in metbat spirit of martyrdom which 
had hofVi incaleatcd in me from the cradle. 

1 ilented myeelf iiotlUcal as well as theatrical 
acquaiiihinoes ; I was the reverse of a s{)ecu- 
lator upon patronage or cmid4)ymeDt ; and f 
was prepared, with my excellent brother, to 
suffer manfuliv, should the time fur suffering 
afrive.’* 

Tin? Examiner coul<l not, in any fair 
Bousc of tho w(U 'l, bt* rogawlocl at first 
m a parly jminT. Tlu* writers wit** 
)ione<4t nu^n, not wt*ll-iiifornu*d, very 
confirit^nt, v»*n’rh‘vpr, ^ory witty, and 
doing business in a style (‘xeetMlingly 
liktdy VPK the pci*sons whom they-^ 
more for fun than anything 
in flu* weekly habit of showing up for 
vidieuK*. The pajK'r « diselalined all 
knowledge of stalLdics, and the re^'t of 
its politics wore mther a wntiinent aud 
a luaiti'r of training, than fouiul<*d on 
any partimilar political reflection.*' 

Ilunt wa'^ surprised that the gentle- 
men he laughed at did n<»t join in the 
laugh, the fuu'wns so jovial j that he 
slioiihl be ehargiMl with Ilona partism, 
a’^lonishiMl him. s»Hung that he did 
nothing but pi’cfer Jlonuparte to all 
kings going. As to rf*publieani.mii, of 
whieh In* wa.s also aeeused, whv he 
really disliked the Amcri<*ans, all but 
hi« mother, ami thive or four }UH*tlings 
who swam in tlm shallow w.atcr.s. '* Ju 
to repablics, tlic Uiiltod States, not- 
withstaniling our family ndationship.*!, 
miVii no favonrites with ns, owing to 
their love of money, ami their want of 
the imaginative and ornamental; and 
the excesses of the French R<*roludon 
we held in abhorrence.** As to church 
and state. Hunt's supposed antipathy 
to such abstractionB^ was altogether a 
Action of enemies* He did not 
himself define, cither with aoj; great 
distinctness; but he could imagifio «ie- 
finitions of each which would render 
th^ quite unb^eetionablo. We 
heai^y ^voeatea the mild 

(mTenunen as exefnSiMd by 
the Chum of Bnghmd In oppotilubn 


totheldgotedpanof Diwfeht. . . , 
A ehur<« ap|)earDd to me, tlieih as it 
still ikiL%, m insrlxictive wndl in the 
human family. I iWiver to tliia day 
one. even of a kind the most un- 
rofonn^l, without a wish to go htto it, 
ami join my fellow-erehtnrcfA in thphr 
ailecf in^ eviden«x* of the - necessity of 
an additional tie wiili Deity and fnfiuity, 
with this world and the next.*’ ** AIr« 
well,** -<ays r^ugh limit, “ and will 1^ 
l>eth[ir.” Still that we. riionh!, without 
lieing wry high churchmen, aud wilh- 
oiii caring much what is said in the 
new.spApi*rs ou the subjert of the state, 
lie rather di^srtti»'fied with this amount 
of benevolent patronage, wilt not »ur- 
pri.«* our n«adi*.rs; aiul Mr. Hunt must 
Im» content with oiir tbinktugno rt*iMler 
of fort V years ago did him tuiieh wrong 
in umting a chm^*, if thi* eluirtue >ras 
made, from whH*h he has so feebly vin- 
dicated bimsidf. 'I he efibrt to Htand 
right witli evf‘ry ono is not an easy 
one. Hunt is an aniiabie m.'in, whom 
the a<H‘iih‘nt of huviiig to write, everv 
day drives into extivnies, witliout Ins 
jS'HXMving it tninself. 

Hunt, when he oomimunxfd the i?/. 
amhur, was a i lcrk in tin; War-oflU-e. 
It bocauie. imp(;'(sib)c for him to hoJtl 
this pbace wlieu his pa^HU* was violctiily 
op|K)sed to the (fovurmn(*nt. lie ttriln 
us that Chaucer and that Lamb wew 
ffcAcnimcut clerks, and othbrs ofrho 
Jiritish poets, ^ 'fho tlignity of a pciet 
then was not irreconcilable with a life 
of toilsome indiustry, and he would not 
on this account hnw resigned. Kay, 
wc believe it was his verses got him 
the appointment ; for when l*ortl Std- 
mouth — then Mr, Addington — ga't'wit 
to him, he ti»ld him, in tlic! verses of 
Po[)e, his h<;pc that it might be said of 
him, that — 

** Xot In mass lie wattdsreA <<>»((, 

but «((>oihh 1 to truth, aii'i inurallaed hU eong.'* 

A pleasant chapter follows tlic ac- 
count of .setting u]i the Examiiufr, in 
which wc have goral-humouml gossip 
about iho fricnils with whom ho now bo* 
ciunc* acquainted. DuboiA was one of 
them. Hi; edited the Monthly Murats 
was fond of port, and died not long 
police magistrate^ or something of ^at 
8r>rt. For an author, and one of no 
great rqmto, this was a eothaniisia 
not to bo expected, It was at S>'dctt. 
ham Hunt used to meet him; and 
there, too, he mot CampbeU, of whom 
his recollections are ktmllr, Theodore 
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Hook anil Cai^pljoll he mot together# 
anilliook iuilulgwi hU ix>wer ofira^ 
jtrovUatfbti# sitting at the piano, and 
extemporising loiiiiic and words^ in an 
adiuira))le vein of parody, _ taking as 
his subject soijkj story of village scan. 
daJ, ill which a rustic amonr of the 
poet’s was rc.corded. Tn his extern* 
poi’c opera Hook intro«luce(l sailors 
and their claptraps, clowns, &c — nay, 
every one of the company present, 
with all their real or supposed pecu- 
liaritit^s* Tlic poet, and the lady of Ins 
love, weKJ the hero and heroine : — 

“Ho parfKlled music as wt^ll as wonlK, 
fdving UH tfie most recoivod cadcMit'OH aad 
ttourlshes, and callitig to mind (not withnut 
some to hij filial duties) tlie fommon- 

places (tf the paatorul solids and ilucts of the 
liUit holf century ; so that if Mr. T)if;iium, 
the Damon of Vnuxhall, Jiud hnai present, 
he would have doubted wliethcr to take '.t as 
an aflront or a compliment. (’ainj>hoil cer- 
tainly took the theme of iluj parody as a 
compliinont ; for having drank a little more 
wine than vtanal that cvenin;^^ and happening 
to wear a wig on account of having io.Ht his 
hair by a fever, ho suddenly took off the 
wig, and dashc«l it at the head of tho per- 
former, exclaiming, ‘ \ou dog ! I’ll tlirow 
my launds at you.’ ” 

Hunt also met Mathews at Syden- 
ham. The Amphitryon wa.s Mr. Hill, 
pro[»rietor of the Monthly Mirror^ in 
which we believe the Aikins and Bar- 
baulds moved about like gold and silver 
fishcN in a narrow aiul briiruuic circle, 
which somehow seoiucd to be always 
the same. The.se old Monthly Mirrore 
contained a good deal of lively writ- 
ing, which must by this lime have be- 
come very hartl reading. This con- 
oems us but little who shall or will, — a.s 
the schoolmasters .say when they would 
eacnpe a confusion oV idiom, and avoid 
betraying their Hibernian or Scottish 
liabit of speech, — ever rc*nd one line of 
it. Hill, as we have said, was the 
proprietor j Du Bois the editor. 

At these parties Hunt met Mn> 
thews, and his account of him is Wi*ll 
worth extracting. It is goml — and 
this is the hig&st cor.ipUment Hunt 
has ever Wn paid, \t he estimates it 
AS ho ought — it is as or nearly as 
good, as ft ehaptiv of Lever or of fiic- 
jwns i and of Uwer we think, in some 
respects, more highly than wo do of 
Dickens. Father Tom Lbilns, in his 
gk>ry, when pbttm^ the winning of a 
raoQ*nme» is not an imagination truer 


to nature-*-to Connaught nature we 
mean-— than Jvoigh Hunt’s recoUcotion 
of Mathews— alone in his glory > 

“ Mathews, the comedian, 1 had the plea- 
sure of seeing at Mr. Hill's several times, 
and of witnessing his imitations, which, 
admirable as they were on the stage, were 
still more so in private. His w^o occa- 
sionally came with him, with her hand- 
some eyes, and charitably made tea for us. 
ll^Iany years afhtrwards 1 had ilie pleasure 
of seeing them at their own table ; and I 
thought that while 'fime, witli anusoal 
courtesy, had spared the sweet countenance 
of the lady, he hud given more force and 
iuterr^t to that of the husband in the very 
ploughing of it up. Strong lines had been 
cut, and the face stood tliem well I had 
seldom been more surprised than on comhpg 
close to Mathews on that occasion, and .<tccing 
the bust whic!) he possessed in his galleiy of 
his friend Liston. Some of these comic 
actors like comic writers, are as unfarcical as 
cun be imagined in tbeir interior. The taste 
for humour c*oines to them by the force of 
contrast. The last time I had seen Mathews, 
his face appeared to me insignificant to what 
it was then. On the former occasion, he 
looked like an irritable in-door pet : on tiio 
latter, ho seemed to Inive been grappling 
with the world, and to have got vigour by 
it. His face had looked out upon the Atlan- 
tic, and said to the old waves, * BiiiTet on ; 
1 liavc seen trouble as well as you,’ Tlie 
paralytic affection, or whatever it wa.s, that 
twisted ids mouth when young, had formerly 
upi^ared to be master of his face, and given 
it a character of Indecision and alann. It 
now six'med a minor thing ; a twist in a 
piece of old oak. And what a bust was 
Idstou’s! Tlie mouth and chin, with the 
throat under it, hung like an old bug; but 
the upf)er part of the head was as fine as 
possible. There was ii speculation, a look- 
out, and even an elevation of character in it, 
as unlike the Liston pn the stage, as Lear 
is to Kiug Pippin. One might imagine 
P.abertus to have had such a face. . . . 

“ The reasons why Mathews’s imitations 
were still better in private than in public 
wen*, that lie was more at his ease personally, 
more secure of his audience ('fit though 
few'), and able to interest them with traits 
of private oiiaracter, which could not have 
been introduced on the stage. He gave, fb? 
instance, to persons who he thought could 
take it rightly, a picture of the manners and 
conversation of Sir Walter Scott, highly 
creditable to that odebrated person, and bd- 
culatod to add regard to admiration. Hit 
eommoneat imitations were not superficial. 
Something of the mind and character of the 
Indivldnal was always insinuated, dtett with 
a dramatic dressing, and plenty uf sauM 
piquante. At Sydenhaw he used to give ne 
a dialogue among the actors, esdi of whom 



fiwnd fliuH with atiflAlNtf for 9K>m« w 
^xcm of hb own — K^bl« c»t>joctitig to 
stiflfbfMVf llandoa to ^mace, wid «o oil 
Ilia rapitMientation of liid^nion vha axfnior^ 
dinary : his nose seemod actuaUy to 
aqttUino. It a pity 1 catioui put ijipon 
l»peTf aa reui^jitoii by Mt. Mathews, the 
^giilar gaUdtnj^ of tbat tiu tto, the lax and 
sailor-like twist of lahid, with hich e rwy- 
tldng buojt tipim him ; uiul his profano 
pieties in quotlM^ the llibk* ; f ‘i wtiicli. and 
swearing, he seemed to hav,, an o«p»:d r«*vc- 
rC'Dtt*. Ho ap()eare<l y» b«i charitable to 
eveiybody but Bmham. lie would bo dt'- 
fM:riM as aayiug to bis tViciul lloltnan, for 
in^itiiuee, * My dear G«*orge. don't U* ahusive, 
George; — don^t insult,-— don't bo indeci'iit, 
by U — dl Vou shall take the liemn out of 

yoiirowu eye, — what the devil U it? you 
know, in thu Bible ; st>mothiiig’ (the « very 
broad) * about a beam, my ilear G«»rge ! and 
— and—- and a mote ; — yon'll find it in oay 
part of flu*. Bible ; yes, (ieorg**, my dear Uiy, 
tho Bible, !•> G — d;’ (and tln n with real 
fenr'our tt»»d r« vtn‘iK'f) ‘ the Holy Scripture, 
G — fl d -me!* He .-iwom as dreadrully as 
a devtait knight-errant. Itraham, whosso 
trinnpot blew down his w<H^^e^l walls, he 
»’(inld not i‘nditre. He is ropreseittc<l os say- 
ing otu* itay, with h strange inixlUD’ of 
imagination and niattor-of-fuct, that * he. 
only wiahwl his IkjIov*^ inask>r, Mr. Jackson, 
could come tlowii firotn heavciii and tako tho 
Kxeter sUige to London, to hear tluit d — it 

Jew ! ’ 

A-i Hook made extempore verses on ns, 
fio Mathews one day gave mt extem|wiv iini- 
tntiou of urt all round, with the exception of 
a young theatricul critic {vitieUrct, luvhelf), 
in whose apiaairmice ami inanncr he pro- 
ijouncod that there was no iiimdle for mi- 
micry. This, In all probability, was in- 
tended AS a [Kditenoss towards a comparative 
stranger, but it might have Ijoen policy ; and 
the liiughter was not missed by it. At all 
events, the critic was iioth go'xl -humoured 
enough, and at that time sclf-satisded 
enough, to have borne the mimicry ; and no 

harm would have come of it 

“ One monnng, after stopping all night at 
this pleasant house, 1 was getting up to 
breakfast, when 1 heanl the noise of a little 
boy having his face washed. Our host was 
a merry bachelor, and to the rostness of a 
priest might, for ought I knew, liave added 
the paternity ; but 1 luul iiev^ tieard of it, 
and stm less expected to (hid a child in ha 
house. More obvions and obatroperoos 
prooftt, however, of tlie oxistemee of a boy 
with a dirty face, could md have been met 
with. You beaid the child cryhig and ob- 
jecting ; then tho woman remouidrating ; 
tliea the crUui of the child snoldied and awal- 
ioved up in the hard towel ; and at iatenrals 
opt came hia voice bubbling and deploring, 
and waa again swallowed up. At breakfast, 
the chad being i^fkd, 1 ventured to speak 
altout it, and was bingidng and synipaibieing 


in (wHbet good rallh, when Mathews came in, 
anti I rbamd that the little imdiln was he.** 

Fuseli was also an HCff]iia?ntau€u ol' 
Htint's, tbrnietl at the oatoe [K^riod. 

ruseli was a smail man, with energetic 
features, and a w*hito head of hair. Our 
boat's slaughter, thou a little girl, used to call 
him tlw* whito-hvaded lion. Ho coaibed his 
hair up from the forvhend ; amt as bis wbis- 
Utsra wcw large, hit* fact* was sot in a kind of 
hairy tVaiuf*, which, in additlcii to tho flercc- 
nesa of his l(H>k, really cavo him an aspect 
of that st»rt. Gtlieruribo, his foaturos wpfo 
rather sharp tijmi round, llo would have 
looked much like an old military ofHcer, If 
his face, iK.*sides its icat ruerg}*, had not 
aftectoil more. There was tho same liefoct 
ill it as in hi-s picturct*. Conscious of uot 
having all tho. t^trongth hr ivislied, he oii- 
di avourcd to make out for it by violeuoe and 
pretoii»*ion. He c.inksl this »i» far, as to 
iiKfk tlrnvr ihati tiiuial when ho sal for 
his pictun.'. Hi^ friecd niiil engraver, Mr. 
Houghton, ilnnv an adinirablo likeness of 
him in (his stale of diuulliud cxtnivaganco. 
He is idttiiig hack in his chair, leaning on 
hi.s hnnd, but looking ready to pounce wiiliid. 
His motion of n*pose was like that of Pistol : 

** * Now, riktol. Isjr thjr Itewl Iti Ifurlok* lap 

Agrc<‘ahly to this over-wrought nmimcr, Ins 
was rec koned, 1 lodieve, not quite so liold as 
he might have bt*ei). Hn painted horrible 
picturi'S, as chiklmi (ell iioiTlble stories ; and 
WAS frightened at his ow'ii lay-figures. Yet 
he would lianlly iiavu talked ss he did alfOiit 
bis U-rrors, had he l>&‘n us timid as some 
iuippoMOii iiiin, ^Vith lUo affipcted, hnpves- 
bioii is the main thing, let it be prodiKHMi how 
it itt^v. A Ktudufil of the Academy told me, 
that Mr. FuseU coinUig in one night, when 
a solitary cnndhi had been put ou tho Door 
in A corner of the room, to proiluce some 
L'lb^t or other, he said it Iwkial * like A 
damned soul.* This was by way of bring 
Hantosque, as Michael Angelo was.*’ 

Hunt w:to more at homo among tho 
literary pieople than the noliticiana. 
He lived among the one ; of tlie otbcra 
be know nothing, anil did not tliink 
much or ol\cn. Kven now he writon 
of them without their ever having lieeu 
mm^h the subject ofreilection with him. 
A man who set up tho business of (lo- 
liticsi bis only stock in tnulib in the 
way of infortnaiiotii being some srnsjl 
acquaintance with such matten as bp 
could team from an anuitour's rcmlitig 
of Blackstone and Do IxiUne* and who 

to bis Utokf is not ISkJy to bo alik^ 
tell ua much or to see mudi even of 
what U passing before his eyes. 



Wlien the Exirniner vm set up, Pat 
anci Fox had both bi*en ?»ome two 
or throo years dead. Pitt had cUml 
of diwippointnicnt ; aod if a haljit oi 
drinking did not hurry hisn to lii« 
grave, it yet existed, and did not help 
to keep Jilin alive, h'ox died 

“ Of elder but more genial habits of a like 
sort, and of detnandd bc3''omi his strength by 
a swldcn accession to oflice The king — a 
cotiscientioos but narrow-minded man, obsti- 
nate to II degree of disfiose (which had lately 
lost him America), and not always dealing 
Ingenuously, even witii bis advisers — had 
lately got rid of Mr. Fox’s succo.saors, on ac- 
count of their urging the (^ilhuUc claims. 
He hail summoiud to oiHce in tiieir stead 
Ijords Casllorcagli, bivurpix)!, and otliers, 
who had bion the clerks of Mr. Pitt; and 
lionaparto was at tiie height of bin power as 
Frencli Emperor, setting his brothers on 
thrones, and (xnnpelling otir Russian and 
Oerman allies to side with him inid'-r the 
most mortifying circumstanced of tergiveriwi- 
Hon.” 

Hunt attaches luori* moment to Ids 
papers oii politics in those days than 
they could tiavo boon entitled to. It 
may not be unronsonabln in him to 
show, in such a work ns his own 
Jdfu, that he has tdways binni consis- 
Umt, or (hat his inconaisteneies have 
grown out of no wnnt of geiu^'osiiy 
in his nature ; but to justify thc» opi- 
nions of men and things winch he has 
been ntteriug in some shape or other 
since lie Ijcgun to sp(‘ak or to write*, is 
Htlc better than to enact his infancy 
again. The Examiner gave oflence to 
people in power, and it was indicted 
more than on<*i* fur libel. The first 
occasion w£is when the Duke of York 
was eommandcr-in. chief, or as Hunt 
calls him, a conscientious War-oflice 
clerk. An Irish gentleman. Major 
Hogan, had been for a long time in 
the service, and seen some forty cap- 
tains promoted over his heait, in spite 
of repeated applications and promises, 
and though lie but asked to purchaso 
his promotion a.ex*oi'diug to the regnliu 
tions of the service. fJe at last suc- 
ceeded in comnoliing an interview with 
the Duke of York, sud told him that 
be Imd apidied for bia promotion ac- 
cording to the established regulations ; 
that other means of obtaining it were 
miggestod, and iliat it was ofibred 
him for about half the price 
H in the regular course. Hogan 
was surprised at the Duke's allowing 
him to fetirS) after this communica-* 


lion, wlihont asking him any qiie«r- 
rions. He doteriuined to state tlie 
ea 5 c publicly, and advertised a pampli- 
h‘t on the subject. A letter was sent 
him, with an enclosure of .£4U0, en- 
treating him to suppress the ])Hmphlct, 
and promising his promotion, liogan 
not only pubTished his pamphlet, but 
stated this addilionoi fact. The Exa- 
miner commented indignantly on those 
di.*>closui*cs, and a prosecution was coin- 
iiiOJict*d. IJy grc‘at good fortune, how- 
ever, the matti*r became the subject of 
parliamcntniy investigation, and the 
revealed by the examination of 
Mrs. Clarke comjxjUed the Duke’s re- 
tirement from the War-office, and ter- 
niinated all procccduigs for libel in this 

Tlwi se(*ond occasion of danger was 
when the Duke of Portland retired 
from the preinlersh’ip. There was an 
article in the Examiner^ and a very 
amusmg one, entitleil 'HJJuinge of Mi« 
iiintry,” which Leigh. Hunt has re- 
printed, We really think the paper 
wholly inoffensive; at least every news- 
]>aper we have taken up for the lost 
ten years has scarcely an innocent sen- 
toiiee, if this can be fairly thought 
guilty. It ended with the sentciun; 
charged as libellous “ Of all mo- 
narelis, indeed, since tin* Ko volution, 
the sueeessor of (Jeorge the Thinl will 
have the finest opportnnil}' of becom- 
ing nobly popular.” Taken apart from 
the euiite.xt, this might bo regartled as 
otlensiye, but sunily not as iTiminal ; 
read with tlie context, it was absolutely 
inoffiuisive. 

This paragraph, with anotiicr from 
the same artlele, had been conic<l into 
the ^forniit^ Chronicle, and the prose- 
cution against PeiTv, tlie proprietor of 
the Chronicle, came on first. He was 
aei|intted and the prosi*cution against 
Ww. Examitier was aliandoned. A paper 
against Military' Flogging, by John 
Scott, was copied fi'oiu a country^ pa- 
per into the Exanmer, PiMsecntions 
we.re iuscituteil against both papers. The 
Examiner was aiMpiittod, and theeouii- 
tiy paper convicts. Lord Brougham 
conducUHl the defiance in both cases. 

While iluht edited the Examiner, 
and was writing eveiy' week with great 
vigour on the topics of the day, he 
^vished for a Ixitter vehidit of such 
ps^ra as, from thoir fength or 
otherwise, might be less su^d to 
a newspaper, and ho prcgecled the 
B^/hetor, a qnarteily nmgaame, in 
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lie found his^ iHendfi ].<aiub 
and oUier writers vrriting iiieir best 
papers. It lived but to couipicte a 
fourth nuniber, lu it wsis piibUshoil 
Leigh Hunt's Feast of the Poets, a 
pleiisant extravugaiixay in whii*h i^ha^- 
bus Apollo takes a sort of dovil’s walk 
over t^artli to wo how Jt# poets go on, 
and they are asked tu dinner or to tea, 
Oivording to Hunt's intimate of their 
gemus. The. |KK»in has nodergoiie .to 
Miany changes riiiee il firrit np^ieared, 
that we searei; now recogunM* it i hut 
wo always thought it an elegant trltle, 
not eapahlo surely of exeiting oiie-liulf 
the wrath which its uuiitor thinks it 
mxivoked. An iu\itation to Holland 
llonse is meutitmed hy ]Mr. Hunt as 
commiuiicHted to him hy Bhiiieo WhiUs 
in aekuowlLHlgiucnt of I.iortl llullanirs 
gratification at some article in the Re- 
fleetpr. He di«l not go, feeling that 
his intlep'Midenee might in some degnv 
bo coniiMoniLMMl, Of Blanco White 
ho thus >]>eakh' 


“ t If Mr. Bltiiuo Wliitc^ thus brought to my 
i^coUcctiiiri, a deal is known in ccruin 
political uiid i^liginiis d^artcra : but it inay 
be new to nuny n.*aders, tlmt ho 'wns an 
Anglti-SiMnianl, who woh ibrt'cd to ^lut tbo 
I’eiiiiisula fur his liberal opinions, and who 
died in his adopted country not long 
after many yeura’ aideavour to coinc to some 
positive faith within the CbriDtian pnic. At 
the time f kn«'W him he had not loni; arrivcft 
from Spain, a?id was engaged, or ulKiut to Iks 
(• ngAg(*d, as tutor to tlio present Lord HoL 
land. Though Kitglish by name and origin, 
he was more of the Spaniard in app<*arance, 
being ver>' unlike the imrtrait prcilxod to hia 
Lifi aui Correepowknee, At leart, ho 
must have aUeiwl from what be w*as 

when 1 knew hiiny If that jjortnitt ever 
resembled idm. He had a long pale face, 
with prtmunent drooping noae, anxious and 
wiinewhat (^taring eyes, >nd a mouth turning 
down at the corners. I believe tJiere was 
not an lionester man in the ^vorld, or one of 
an aciiter iutellcet, short of the mlscldef that 
had been done it by a melanriioly tempera^ 
nunt and a siipeikitious trainiog. U is 
distressing, in the work alluded to, to see 
what a torment the intellect may be rendrrefj 
to Itself by its own fthaq»uess, in it* afllbrts 
to make Its way to conefoaions, equally utt- 
uecessaiy to (Hscavet and imposMible to be 

arrived at. • 

*^ 1301 , peiiiape, them was totnetblng natu- 
rally srif-tomieiiting in the state of Mr. 
White's blood.' Itie Snt time I met biro at 
a friend's bouse, he was snffbring under ilte 
eatunnles of bn countiymen ; and Cbongh of 
extremdly geotlc maimers in otdinaiy, be 
almost startled i»« by suddcHly tufnbig 


round, And atQrinjg, in one of tigito toouneet 
<br«%n which Ibno one ..to be re- 

llevad while they startle, * If they protsoed 

nvu'e, I will go mad.' . 

‘'Mr. Wliite, on Ids arrival in England, 
was so Anxious a stadent of the langnage, 
that he noted down in a potdeet-book erery 
]diraso which struck bhn as remarkabto 
(Observing tlie words * Caiuum Btntrery* on 
pfi>iniscs thou standing in KulghU-hridlge, 
and titking tlw ftguro of a cautiou whicsb was 
over them, as the sign of the commodliy 
dealt in, ho put down as a nicety of s|ieech, 
* The English breu* cannon,* 

" Another time, soeing mrid-stTvauU 
w'slking with otiUdron In u nursery ^garden, 
lie rejoiood In thu progeny- loving ebaraeter 
of the [x^iple among whom he had come, and 
w'rote down, 'Public giirdeiis provided (br 
nurses, in which tliey tike the children to 
walk.' 

''Tills gentleman, wdiu had been eaHed 
' lllaiicu* in Sfiain — which was a trauslatian 
of his family lume ' Vi bile,* aiid who after- 
wants wruU* an excellent English book of 
entertaining letters on tho Peiunsula, un- 
der tilt' (ineco-Spaitisli apiaillatioii of Don 
LeneaiHo Dobliulo (Wliito l>t>uhled).<-.waa 
author of a sonnet which Coleridge pro- 
iiuuiKx'd to iio the best in tho English Uin- 
giisge. I know iu»t what Mr. Wordswortli 
saiil on thi<i Judgment. Perhiip.s he wmto 
fifty somiots oil the spot to disprove it. And 
in truth it was a iaild senienoe, ami probaidy 
spoken out of a kimlly, thoiigli nut oonsduuH, 
spirit of exaggeration. The sonnet, never- 
ttiideH>i, is truly ts aiitiful. 

'‘A.*! 1 do not like to have hiivIi things 
refeiTrd to witiioul tiring bItown them, in 
ease 1 have not swn them b«’fore, I ehall <lo 
as I would be done l»y, and lay it before tho 
reader 

M3'«tt’irlfta« nistil ! wticn onr SrH iNuri nt kiiew 
Tkc«, rruiii report illvtac, sud heard thy uaaw, 
Dili he not tremhle for thU lovuty fraitie,— 

Thfn slor.oHi v4nopy of light and hiue ? 

Yvt. ’neHth a rurtain of tnn»tuc«nt dew, 

JJntiicd in the r«ye of the great wtllng Aaim 
U enxrua, with ^ hott t/t heaven, c«ine, 
Andflo! rnaotkm widened In Mau*a view. 

Who could here thought ettoh derkneoe lay cou- 
rested 

IVittiin thy heatnr, O mn I cr who eouM And, 
Whilit Ay, and leaf, and imwet stood revealed, 
That to sucli vottntleu orb* tium nod'tt ua hilad t 
‘Why do «« (hen shun death with ansiOHs etrife r 
ITlighl can thus deceive, whcrelbee not Kfb V 

III AoiQi! Kbort tinic ailcr tlwie was 
a Aiicces.sfiil proaeiMACion ogaiost Leigh 
Hnot and liis brother for a Itboloxttno 
Priucc of Wales. The ailicfe was oe- 
C!tirioii0d by a St. Patrick^i tbnaer and 
a speech of Sheridan's, . in which the 
Prince is saitl to Iravo adheml to his 
priQctplos-«*a fact not very easy to make 
out to the sarisfoction of the fiarty wlio 
had iooketl fonvaixl to his advent to 
power for tiie aecom|)lbhmetit of plaee 





fiw tiMUMijIvctH. Tho Uunt«i with bH 
thulr love of kingH fi« oompiiwul with iv- 
puhlics, hu»l bifon btwy Hbuwng half fhe 
fanga of Europe, and the G<?orgijs of 
England more flnm all the rorft ; and 
on thifi occawon there api>cared in the 
JExnminer a ven' bitter article against 
the Regtjnt. ^ve have road it over as 
reprinted in these volumes, and we can 
honestly saj it ought to have been al- 
iow«wl to die out of itself. It could not 
have produced any efTect on any one. 
It is the only paper of Mr. Jlimt’s — if 
it he Mr. I’lunt’s— that is absolutely 
dull. The Bcnbmeo soiuns to ns to 
have been ernel in the e.xtretne. VVe 
supfKise that there must have l>een 
some of those sfat/4‘ reasons fur ]>!iSHi»Tg 
a severe seiitenre, wliioh weigh too 
much with judg(“^ : for inst;mee, that 
fh<*r<i were other lil>els M'iiieii had es- 
caped punishment ; that the puhiie 
inhid was in an inthimuiuble stato; or 
that the convict (‘d man was piirsplug a 
gainful tviwh?, wlii<*h ought t<' be dis- 
c.ourag(‘d. 'Plu' senUunu* »\its a lino 
of and two ye.irs’ inijirison- 

inont in s<‘j)avato jads. When it 
was proiiouiuu'd, “my brother and 
inysolfiuhtinetivel) ])n‘ssed eiich other’s 
anu. ft was a heavv bl«)w ; hut tin* 
|m*Hsnre thjil acknowledg(‘<l it eneou- 
rag<‘d the resoluluui to bear it ; and I 
do not Indieve that either of ns iutor- 
eharigiHi a word afterwards on the sub- 
jeef.” 

J fniit was sent to I Iorsejnong(*r Lane. 
Afle.r a while bis prison beeanie a plea* 
sant place. Ills wife ami ehililren were 
permitted to be eotistautly with him. 

“ The doctor thou pro|«)so<l tliat I should 
be removed into tho pris«)n infirmary ; mid 
this proposal wam granted. Intlrmary had, 
1 confoss, HU awkward sound, even to my 
oars. 1 fancied a roftm shartxl with oUier 
sick persons, not the best flttwl for compa- 
nions ; but tho g(Kn]-natun>d dmdor (Ins 
irame w'hs Dixon) undeceived me. The 
infirmai^' was divided into four wards, with 
an many small nx^ms attache<i to tbeni. 
The two upper wards w'on? occupied, but the 
two on the floor had never been tuupd : and 
one of tbestv not very providenth' (for I iijui 
not yet learned to tbink of looney) I turned 
into a noble room. I paperv i th® walls with 
a treUis of roses ; I hatl the ailing colored 
with clouds and sky j tiie barred windows I 
acfroened with Venetian Mhtds; and when 
lay bookcases were set up vith their bu^ 
and flowera and a pianoforte made their ap- 
pearanco, pearlwips tliorc was not a handsomer 
room on flhat side the water. 1 took a plca- 
sun-s when a stranger knodied at tho door, 


to SCO him come iu.and stare about him. 
The surprise on iasuing from tho Borough, 
and passing through the avenues of a jail, 
was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there 
was no other such room, except in a faliy tale. 

** But 1 possessed another snrpt^se, which 
was a garden. There was a little yard out- 
side the room, railed off from another belong- 
ing to the neighbouring ward. This yard I 
sliut in with green palings, adorned it with 
a trellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have 
a gra.s8 plot. The earth I filled with flowers 
and young trees 

** But my triumph was in issuing forth of 
a morning. A wicket out of the garden led 
into the large one belonging to the prison. 
The latt(‘r w'as only for vegetables ; but it 
roiitaiuwl a clierry-tree, which 1 saw twice 
in blossom. I pan'olled out the gmiuid in 
niy imagination into favourite districts. X 
inn>ie a point of dressing myself as if for a 
long walk : and then, putting on my gloves, 
and taking uiy b«jok under 1113- arm, step[)ed 
forth, requesting my wife not to wait dinner 
if ( was too late. My elilcst little lio}', to 
whom Lamb addressed some cli.inniug verses 
on the rKvasion, was my constant coiiqiaiiion, 
and w'e nseti to pbi}" all sorts of juvenile 
giniies togctiier. It was, probabbs in dream- 
ing of one of those games (but the words 
had a more touciiint* elVcct on my ear) that 
lu* exclflttiied one niglit in his sleep, * No : 
I’m not lost ; Tm found.’ Neither be nor I 
were very strong at that time ; but I have 
lived to see him a man of forty ; and wbore- 
evor he Ls found, a generous lumd and a great 
understanding will i>e found together. 

“ 1 entered prison tlio 3ixl of Februaiy, 
1813, and removed to my new apartments 
the Ifitii of March, happy to get out of tho 
n(»iso of the chains. Wlieu 1 sat amidst my 
books, niul saw the imaginary sky overhead, 
and my paper roses alwnt mo, I drank in 
the quiet at my ears, us if they were tliirsty. 
Tlie little room was iny bed-room. I after- 
wards made the two rooms ehange charac- 
ters, wlien m\' wife lay in. 

“ rdy c-tdesL girl (now, alas ! no more) 
was born in priwnu She was beautiful, and 
fur tho greatest part of an existence of thirty 
years she was happy. She was christeneii 
Mary atler my in<ither, and Florimel after 
one of SiHjnser's beromes. But Mary we 
called her. Never shall i forget my sensa- 
tions when she came into the world; for I 
was obligfKl to play the physician myself, 
the hour having taken us by surprise. But 
her mother ftmnd many unexpected com- 
forts; and during the whole time of her 
confinement, which happened to be in very 
fine weather, the garden door was set open, 
and she lookefl upon trees and flowers. A 
thousand reeolleetions rise within me at eveoy 
fresh period of my imprlsonmeoty surh as | 
c«nnnt trust myself with dwelling npaR.’* 

It must have boeu a pleasant time; 





lle-wrate vei^ mor^'y anti 

read veraes witliout end. There va» 
not a ]>oet in the Farinuit<o Itatiano 
whom he did not f«tiidy, and whom ho 
did not, w<‘ prosuiuo, fanA himseir t»» 
t«J. The first year was up hill v,*i*rk: 
when the corner was liine^d, and lu* 
wax fairly iu Uie accond, he b<*.giin to 
acore off tlie days, like Ixivi* 
for the varatiojj. He hud vi«iu.»‘s too ; 
Hajsltti wouiil come., and riUiiun, whom 
we know uothing abruu, but that Hunt 
say it hia wit and nuiiuul spirit a still 
keep him alive. There was iMiteludl 
and Barnes, and u inajristraU! uuined 
Alsa^er, and Cowdeii < durke, ami tho 
T^ambs, l)n)ther ami sister, and Sir 
John Swiiihurnc ; and “ it was inipri. 
soniiient/’ Miiys Hunt, that brouprht 
nieanpiaiiited with inv iViemlnf’lriemls, 
Shelley.'’ Bentham <'ame to him, nmi 
Moore an<l Bynin were ainoit^ his vu 
sitiors. Altcifiother, seldem could a enp- 
tiv«* kiri|j hoa'st such a l(‘v<*c. At la^f 
his imprifloimient \va» at an end, uud 
ho went to live in tin* Kd^ewnrtj Hoad. 
T’he Eramintr still went on, snubbing 
tl»(‘ Keg(‘nt oecasionaJly. Hiey had 
now “a hope lid and rospecirul word 
for <‘v<'ry reigniu*' prince but liiinsidf ; 
and 1 must say that, with the exct^p- 
lion of tho Kmperor Alexamlor, wot 
one of them dejv*rvc‘d it.” Byron eon. 
timi<*d his visits, and used to bring 
Hunt books f<»r the story of Ktinint, 
a poem which he had eoinrneiiced in 
prison, nud which is very beautiful. 
Wordsworth visited hitu to ii*fnrn him 
tiuiuks for some kindly menliou ufiihu 
in the Exumimr. lie met him aptin 
thirty years .nfrer, and Hunt likeil tho 
great poet better on this second ocea- 
.sioj^. Hunt tells us of Wonisworllfs 
eyes 

T never bohekt «yea thst Io<^k(Mi sfi in- 
spirnl <)r suiKimaturttf. Thtiy werti like fires 
half burning, tmlf smoiiMcring, with a mirt 
of acrid fixture of regard, an<l seated in the 
further end of two caverns. One might ima- 
gine Eaekiel or imiah to have iiad such 
eyes." 

In spito of Hunt's dealing wisely with 
the circuuistaiiCVH in which he whs 
placed, and exlmcting such good ^ lie 
could out of evil, two years^iinprisou- 
munt were not without ilwdr efl^t on 
mind and body. For months be never 
walked the streets withoot the appre. 
hiSindiOn of being seized with a Stf or of 
awiden death. In company thia fear 
passed away, but a haldt of abstraction 


had epUK* over him, m\d while fieopio 
fhoughi he wax Attending to wlnitevtir 
topic of conversation was for- 

wft!‘d« !io was busy with aulne uumvIT 
metapliysind mystery or oUncr. in the 
of 1 8 Hi he went to live at 
liampsteud, m old haunt of bis, and 
tlicre he fmisJual his »t<irv of Kimini, 
and wTote a ujftstpic called ‘*T!ho De- 
scent of Lil KTty ,* ’ w ho had come to iwrth 
al the summniiHof (ho allied sovmdgtts. 

It wiLs/| sa\s Ilimi, compliment 
to the Allies, which they deatwve<! well 
enough, inasmuch as it was u tkilure i 
otherwiwi th<*y did not duMcrve it at all, 
for it w'as foumtod on a Indief in piHJ. 
mises which they never kept." We have 
move than once c^xpressed oiir opinion 
Ilf Huiit's poetry. In theso vmumeH 
he reviews it hiiiis«df, le<-« favourablv 
than iiio>t of his critics ; but. with it 
wo aiv, not now cDnce.rned. ^Ve niiist. 
ns we Im'sI can get over tho pfruumJ 
uhioh hit has t.ra\ in his biogra- 
phy, and ciiUHot lop ofuui as wo 
eon hi widi. 

About thi« timi he bc«*anio intimatft 
with Shelley ami Keats. Shellev ho 
had fust si*eji in tiic early day** of the 
Erttmififr, bolbr<‘ it hud become ecle* 
braii'd ax tho subje<‘t <»f (ioveriuucnt 
prosoeutions, T'his was Ixjforo Shelley 'h 
first inarriiigt*. .A.fter this Im\ wrote 
to Hunt while in prison, and pub- 
lixhcil ill the Ejr/mmr n iTatonio wlu 
on iiiti'lhM'lual Ileaniy, or sonw .‘inch 
ab<»trnetion. \V«* have SDincihiiig. 
wliiih Is not flo mm-h a muTaiivci ol’ 
Slielh'v s e.'irly life iw ;»u inoitipalioii nf 
idl who have written about it, and in 
wliii'h I here is tin* perpetual assiimp- 
tiou of our knowing a ntunbe.r of tacts 
of whii’h we know ahsolulely nothing. 
We inoketl with Mnmg enriosily to this 
part <»f Hunt's boc^k. It tolls imthing 
whatever. Of Keats let our readers 
take the following rioti''e. ; — 

Keats, when he rlicil, had justrouiphtivl 
his fhur-and-twentieth year. H« WAS tinder 
the middle : aad his lower liinl>» wm 
small ill comparirion with tfm upp^Tf Imt 
neat aud well tarnisJ. Ilia shouk|Ar« wem 
very Iwomi for liia si'/i; : ha hod a fkice in 
which energy* and sensibility went minark- 
ably mixed upj an ctagcr p>iiirar, chtxfked 
amt marie patient by U1 health. Kvwy fea- 
ture wa.s at once strrmgly eat, and doikarely 
aliw. If there was aay faulty expreaadua, 
it was in the tnootb, which was not without 
something of a character of pogriadty. The 
face was rather hmg tliao otlierwiiie; the 
itirpet Itp jmijeeced a lluk over the under ; 





Lel^ ttuHi. 


the <£Ib wai boldf the checke i^anken ; the 
ejeft mellow and glowing i large, dark, 
Sttudtive. At the redtal of a noble action, 
ora beautiful thought, they would sulTtiae 
wHU teara, and hi» month trembled. In this 
there waa ill beolth at well w imagination, 
Ihr bo did not like I hese betray ala of emotion ; 
and he had great poieonal ae well aa moral 
courage. Ho once cbaatised a biitcfiei', wlio 
had iMcn iotolcut, by a regular Btand-up 
iiglit. Hla iiair, of a brown ^our, woa due, 
and hung in natural ringleta. The head waa 
a ptnszle for the phrenulogistB, being reniark> 
ably small in tlie skull ; a Hingularity which 
ho had in common with Byron and Shelley, 
whoso hats 1 could not get on. Keats was 
SGindble of the disproportion, above noticed, 
iNitwcen his u|>|)cr and lower cxtrrnniticit ; 
and be would lotik at his hand, which was 
faded, and swollen in the vdn^, and say it 
WAS tile hand of a man of tifty. lie was a 
aevrii mouths’ child. His mother, who was 
a lively woman, passionately fond of amuse- 
meiit, is supposed to have hastened her death 
by too great an Inattention to hours and 
seasons. Perliaps she hastened tliat of her 
sun. His fattier died of a fall from his horse 
in the year 1804,” 

or Laiub >vc Itavc an afli*ctioiiate 
record : — 

“ As his frame, so was his genius. It w'as 
as tit for thought as couhl be, and rrpially 
AS unfit fur action; and this rciidcre<i him 
tiioloncholy, apprehensive, humorous, and 
williug to make tlio Uist of eroiy thing as it 
was, Udh from tcndornofti of heart ui«l ab- 
horrcn(») of alteration. His understanding 
was too great to admit an absurdity; his 
A'aine was not strong enough to <lelivrr it 
from a fear. Ills sensibility to strong con- 
trasts w*HS tbe foundation of his liuinour, 
winch Wits that of a wit at once melancholy 
ami wdlliiig to bo pleasctl. IIo would 
bcanl a superstition, and shudder at the old 
phantoaui while he did it. One could have 
Sntaglued him cracking a jest in the teeth of 
a ghost, and thou melting into thin air him- 
self, out of a Avinpathy i^th the awfUl. His 
humour and his knowledge lKith« were those 
of llainlet, of Molii^ro, of Carlin, w’bo slmok 
a city with laughter, and, in order to divert 
his molancholy, ivas recommended to go ami 
hear bhns^lt' Yet lie extracted a real plea - 
sure out of his .fcdces, because goud-lmartinl- 
iiesA retaina that piitdlege when it ihlls in 
everything nise. I should say M condr- 
oceixled to be a punster, If rorutolceDiiioii had 
been a word befitting wisdom like his. 
Being told tliat somebody iuid himpocmed 
him, be aald, * Vcr» w'oTl, I’ll loitnb-pon 
him.’ HU pans were admirable, and often 
coutoined as iUxp things as the wisdom of 

ffwac who have greater names 

Wnimg to eoc society goon as it did, because 
liodss^taxl of mciug it othrrwtw, but not at 


all agreeing ui hla Intiirior with tltoocmiinoa 
judions of crime andpunlrinnent, he * dusih- 
founded* a- long tirade one evening, by 
taking tlic pipe out of liis mouth, and asking 
tlio speaker, ^ Whether he meant ^ say that 
a thief was not a good man ?” 

3^amb*s praeticul jokes werc not bad. 
He .succeeded in fiorstmding Gcorgd 
iJycr Hint Lord Costlereagh was the 
author of “Waycrley wrote in one of 
the magazines imamnary lives of Lis- 
ton aiid Munden, iHiiclx were ^lievcd 
to be all in good faith. Knowing how 
often men go wrong, who are guided 
by what they call Ikcts alone, never 
remembering that facts may be ** niis- 
coticcived, or figments taken lor them," 
lie astounded somebody who valuetl 
himself on beiug a inatter-of-fact man ; 
‘‘Now," said he, “ I value myself on 
being a matter-of-lie man.** ** Truth," 
ho said, ** was precious, and not to bo 
wasted on everylwdy." Of Coleridgi* 
Hunt tells us something which is well 
worth reading, as one poet'-s speeii- 
latien about anotlu^r ; but as ho 
Mvms to have met him but once, 
and for a moment, there is no object 
in otir cpiotiiig from this part of hi.s 
book. 

Hunt was industrious, and The hu/i. 
mtor, which contains many of his best 
papfu's, was published about this time. 
Still to make out the means of life 
for a largi? family is never a ver^’ ea.'iy 
thing. Mis book.9 sold, but did not. 
sell enough for bis purposes. The /i'e- 
umincr was in such a state tliat Hunt 
speaks of “its declining fortunes." By- 
ron and Shelley invited him to Italy to 
conduct a liberal journal ; and he pack- 
ed up his b(X)ks, and, in a fever of ex- 
pcciation, prepared for his voyage. He 
was to liavo sailed in September ; the 
voyage was, however, dmayed by one 
cause or other till the middle of No- 
vember. Bad weather came, and they 
had to put into Ramsgate, whore they 
remained three weeks. On Tuesday, 
tbe 11th of December, Uioir voyage 
recommenced. Never was such a win- 
ter. It was what is cadlcd by Dr. 
Lushin^on’s proctors and doctors fine 
Adminuty weatlicr. 

fkmw rraden inay reroemljcr that winter. 
It waB the one in vhkh Hount Hecla burst 
out into fiame, and Dungenesa lighthouse 
was struck with lightning. Tlio mole at 
GcntKi was dilapidated. Next year there 
were U'twcoii fotirlceu and fifleen thou'^aiifl 
s<ut Ivsii uiHOi Lloyd's books ; wlikb, vahiotl 





itt mi Bverfiiffi ut Jtl wOU, uio^ 4 lu»i of 
miUioiui of iiMm^ 3eMt of nit llw 
loMWi eonalderliig tiHi fiwIingB of iortfton. 
Fifteen traiulred laU (collieni) wore wredtod 
on flie siagfo oontof JalkDA.** 

On the 22ud, After being bhiwti 
About in high stylo for oloveu days, 
onr inyases at last landa—where ? at 
Dartmonth. Wo havo an account of 
hia voyage veil worth reading, ^ the 
waves and winds becoioo, in hia do- 
scTiptiout, sea serpents and magicians, 
and the desrriptiou almc^t rivals some 
of the scenes in the ** AncientMariner/* 
Tlieir landing brings liiiea of Virgil to 
our author's mind, and witli Vii^tl up- 
rises Diydcn, and then come discus. 
Hions on epic poetry, and translators 
of epic poetry. Dartmouth has its 
tical associations. Chaucer's ^'Schipp. 
man" was bom there, and over a 
shop is the name of Wnllcott. remind* 
ill" learned men of Peter Pindar, 
The Prideaux also live there, a name 
in bookstdlcrs’ caialogui^. I'o a si^t^sick 
author, it is something to mx; painted 
on shoiv-viiuiows, or on door-plates, 
the old familiar names. DartmouUi 
was not a place to renuuii at, and on 
they vent to IMvmouth, intending to 
set oil* again in tfic beginning of spring 
in a vessel bomul for Genoa. The 
Hunts weiti a large famil)*, and largo 
( families And it hard to pack either^ at 
‘ land or sea. 'Fho mate did not like 
such a load of liv«5 luggam as he saw 
about to embark, imd he told our 
author’s wife n hundroil stores caleti. 
latvd to frighten her. Hi luck always 
aiUmded ilte captain, and any vessel he 
inauagid. This , torrifitMl the lady. 
For Hunt he luul another tale — the 
captain was a Oalvtnist. Altogether, 
between fright, and fears of heaven 
and earth, and anti-religious repug- 
nance. and imperative considerations 
arising from tno state of health of 
some of Hunt's household, they waited 
till summer. 

They remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Uount-Edgecumbe ^ May, 
and formed pleasant acetuaintanoes, 
chiefly with schoolmasten. That 
ooimasters should be in better re- 
lute now than then, is, vo are tdd by 
dr. Hunt, who vouches for both facts, 
a good sign of the times— ** Before 
the accessm of a lettered and liberal 
minister to the government of the 
country, they were ill regarded under 
the superdiious igtioraiico and (to say 
rot. *2xvi,— eexm. 


the truth) welttbumlud alaiiu of imnio 
of his pi^ecesiors." Wo take it for 
granteu that f«ord John » ** the let., 
tered and liUaral. minister/* Butthu* 
l»art of Mr. Hunt's Iwok is ma^ ^ 
to sikA an extoni of matter prinleo 
before, that wo cani^t be quite sure 
who is meant, nor is it much matter. 

May canic, and our Lemdonors at 
last siukd in right guoil earnest Ne* 
\'cr sitMX' llittt of rrinoe Madoc has 
voyagt* boon dewiribud with more mi- 
nuUmesH i and we must say tht» do* 
scri[»tloH is often very viyiil, and sncIi 
os, to readers less barmil than our- 
selves, is calculated to give great idea- 
sure ; but we are iinpationt to got to 
the end of our task, as we tfccl wo 
are oxemling all iXMtsonablo bounds of 
siMuti in our account of these volumos. 
Well Plato's Atlantis gives its sentenco 
to our voyager ; and Angelica and 
Meiloro j iinil the sim by day and ih« 
moon by night ; and Bayle. and Don 
Quixottc, auil Coleridge, and the An* 
ciiMit Mariner, and the colour of tho swi 
within tho Nhadow of the ship, ‘‘ with 
the gloss of tlio siinNhiue taken oft', and 
the cobur exactly that tif tho Ixittles 
iH»ld in the shops with gold stoppers.'* 
“ In the shiuluws caused by the more 
tronsparinit milium of the sails an ex* 
quisiU^ raiiiance was tlirown up, like 
hglit stniek out of a gnxit precioiw 
stone. Those colours, cmitrastcd witlt 
the yellow of the horizon at sunset, 
tbruieil one of those s|)ectacU» of beauty 
wliich it is difficult to believe not in- 
Uiiidexl to delight many niun} specta* 
tors than can witness them with human 
eyes." Then coinus the coast of Pro- 
veiKx;, tlm laud of tho troubadours ; 
and then, alas I Uie ttaibn flag of Ge* 
mm and Banliuia hoisted on a Imat. 
This brio^ the holy Allies to iiuiid ; 
hut thov ude away, or ore insonsibly 
ehangiKl into tho Alfis, which, lino 
mountains as they are, yet retain, when 
first scon by our JSjuminer, Tutler, /«- 
dicatOTt SpectatoTf or whatavtar other 
name lio delights in, fine sulky 
look" — ^iM-obably tho expression bor- 
. ved from the countenance of tho 
human sovcreiguaHimt liadbeen Uiink- 
ing or talking of—*' up aloft in the sky, 
cold, bfty, and distant j" then smtsot 
with brilliant clouds ; then a dtnncr in 
harbour at Genoa; then a thunder- 
storm ; and at last li(>gliom, and By- 
ron's country mdibnce at Motile Nero, 
in the iinmediato net^bourhood* 

In a day or two after his arrival at 
V 


I«^gbom> Haat wiftat to see Bv- 
roa* hyron he fotiad oUmbiiitf up tl^ 
ittiop of Fame “in a loose iSTanidii 
jacket and Kdute tjrowsera, his iierk- 
cloth openi utidiii j hair in tiiin ringlets 
ab<»t hi« throat; aitogotiier presenting 
a vei^ diflcrent aspect fi'Oin the com- 
pact, energetie, and curlyi'headed mr. 
soil wlunu I Inui known in England/** 
On seeing Byron, Hunt hanfly knew 
him, ho hatl "grown so fat, and Byron 
i»carc«^ knew tliint, be had^own so thin. 

The day of Hunt's first visit was 
flmx*ely hot; the road was tlirough 
dusty suburbs : at last he ntaciicd the 
hottosi-looking house he ev(u* saw; — 
“ Not content with having a ixud wash 
over it, the red was the most unrea- 
sonuble of all a salmon I'olour ; 
thiuk of tliis, lianrig over the cduntry 
in a hot Italiun siiiiJ*’ ^ 

Fiorecr passions wert‘ raging within 
than were symlHiliWMl in tin* fiery as- 
iiect of the house, 'fhere had been a 
orotl among the st^rvants, in which the 
brother of Mmlaine (} uiceioli had been 
Stabhf'd. Byron wns trying to appease 
the storm, but the lady and” her brother 
woi\^ furious ; niid the itiiliotor of the 
wound was keeping watch outside, with 
the avowed intention of assaulting tlie 
fixvt person who went out of the houi(t^ 
“I lookcHi out of the windows” says 
Hunt, “ and met hi*s cya glaring up- 
ward like a tiger, lie lia<l a red cap 
on, like a sans-culottt>, and a most si- 
nister aspet^t, dmiry and meagre — Uiat 
of a proper caitiff.” 

The police weiv sent hir. Hunt's 
picture of the whole scene is very goofl; 
“tlie lady, flushed and dishevelled, 
cxidainiing against the 'scelerato,' the 
young count wounded and tlm^ahming, 
and the assassin waititig for us witii 
hia knite;" Byrun calm, and endea- 
vouring to ouiet and (H>uipose nil ; ami 
Hunt mmaelf so busy in obseryhig the 
wild scene of ItHtian life, which re- 
itthuhKl him of the mysteries of IJdol- 
pho» that he hatl not time to tliiuk of 
the thing as that which was aceom- 
panted with actual and instant dan- 
got* Alt ended as those who have 
Sved in any opuntvy iitcli as Italy or 
Indanrb wlniffe the hsamediate tinpuhies 
of passion iicem, jhd o4Qbeii bat soem, 
to determine coiimtel;, 'tSl not be sur- 
pr^ed to hear, the sconndrcl dung 
mtelf on a bensW * * extendbg his 


armf and bursting into tears. His 
cap was hidf over his eyes ; bis face 
gaunt, ugly, and unsbaved; his ap- 
pearance altogether fiiorc Hquali<l aiitl 
miserable tlian an Biij^lshiuan would 
have conceived it possible to find in 
such an establishment. This blcssc'd 
figure reclined, weeping and waiting, « 
and asking pardon for bis oflenoe ; and 
to crown all, lie asked Lord Byron to 
kiss him.” Byron pardomtd but dis- 
missed him. He tlicn called on Sliel- 
hsy, who gave him money out of abso- 
lute antipatbv; he was such an ill- 
looking'raseaf that thei'C was no chance 
for him with any one elsi*. 

Wc Imvc Hunt soon after settled iti 
tlw same house with Lord Byron in 
Pisa. Hivided tenancies of the kind 
luw not uncommon in Italy, and do 
not involve the necessity of any a.c- 
<|ui]intuncesbip bi^twcon llie rcsiicctivc* 
families. Thei'C wore sufficient reasons 
to pro<‘Iude any particular intiuiacy 
betweim the ladies of the two establish, 
mciits ; aud the fact that they, were un- 
luy [uainted with lijich other’s languages 
furnished a convenient excuse. Shelley 
saw Byron and Hunt at the time llu*y 
fixtul at Pisa, and lefl thorn to pass the. 
iimuunderofthc season at Lcriei. Hunt 
never saw him again in life. The find- 
ing of KShelley’s body and the burning 
of it have been often tohl — never witiL 
more effect than by Hunt, who loved,/ 
almost ailoriul, Shelley, and who felt 
in losing him that he. lost nuire thau 
the world couhl ever again give him. 

At Pisa tlie manner of life of Bjtou 
was as follows: — He jsat up through 
the night (hinking gin-aufl-water, and 
writing “Don Juan.” Ho luac lute 
in tlw morning. AfUa* breakfast he 
lounged into the court-yard before the 
garden, ilimt's study looked into this 
court-yard, and Byron gtuic-rally came 
«p to him with a chalbuge to c^onver- 
sation ; aud they 1ouug|Ml up aud down 
til! Madatm ■ Guiccioll joined them. 

In the evening they rode or drove out 
generally into tlie country. 

It .was a pleasant kind of life enough, 
while it lasted, but never did two hu. 
man boings loss understaiui eiich otbci*. 
Tlw< Lifenf Himt by Byron would 
been on exceedii^ly atnuring booT^f 
emdd we imagine it gravely written. ' 
It would Imve one gvent merit, if 
no othaMt would ^ve estimated 


Himfs ** Byron oikI hts Ccnt«ai{Hir«rio«.’ 
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lii^j^y tll4 tk'Cifit r^tt &f »fr <«5HiJ^tVintii*'i£ 
it ; it trould Im^ «ii3 

we tUmk die wibHc have Wi) too 
iu aeknowk^lging^ die real ^pwrliw ex- * 
)>TeBS^ itself 4'very wbew su tlio laory * 
of Bimini. But with I>tgh Uum^fi 
loves an«l friemIdiiMs tlwre Would ml 
liHve been the ^ligriteat si'inpat.bvr M 
of tbem the«‘ would not have been 
any urtder.«taiiding whati ver; Um- mall 
inaimerisaui. in sjiite of wbi^'h Lain!) 
is what ho is. wvadd to Byron bo 
siibjccfo, if not of ndicule^ yetof sixinn 
To Hunt the |'x>U*{>ns tiu<i(.«aml the 
old fnrruliar face. Ilia* tlu' lover iu Ho- 
race, attracted, as it would htmuii, hy 
what in other tn'ea was a bleiiiish. The 
cockneyisni, as it was called, of nmiiy 
of the writers for whom limit cLiIiih^I 
crowns of linn’**K or of pftr9l<‘y, Avonid 
liavc lw!CU to Byron titter al>on^na- 
tinn, wliicb it would haverequuefl niorti 
imajxittafioii tlutn he ]K)ss<^a'HHl to have 
}HirdoHed, far less enjoye<L Of the 
eltlcr pfwts Ave sunxiect* ihnt he mid 
Hunt wQuhiiMWt formed very dificrent 
estiinuto.N, and llmt the piwagi's iu 
Sjienfser, for instamxi, wbw'li Hunt is 
fond of quoting, would have Ixwni tWt hy 
him iiisiipnortjibly tedimis, cvtui witli- 
o\i% A laudatory coinment. We our. 
M'lihts HusjK*<'t that iboiA* is smiietlung 
of uffindation in the* niptnrc with which 
luMiks illcgilile to <u*«linarv men arc 
now and tfuui praised, and even when 
the book is a go»al book it is hard to 
lx: asktxl %f> swallow it whole, particiu 
Jarly while one is yawning ; and wo fear 
that Hunt was every now and then 
piA^aeliing to deaf ears when he told of 
Spenser, and Daniel, and Drayton, 
ami Chapman, and jiastorftl Browne, 
and Sir rliilip Sidney, and 
and when this was tbit a 

prcfaci*- leading to Unlinub^ Hcniands 
of praise for iKeata and -othbr modem 
divinities, who were rising with mi 
heads, unsliom like Apollo’s# nboto the 
horiaon.^ To say tlie truth, <mr sytnpa. 
^lies ajre rather with Byroni 4tiMi wc 
drcndihlly i^r imything that is tiro. 
Some. 

Hunt, Imwever, iituipleasaiitr.r talk# 
and this Bj«m ' WS& thbik it 

probable tliat somO of the imiiamioe 
Byron exhilnted when Himt pifesudied 
abont his fitirotirite boedw^ vAs impa- 
tience not oftiiie t^t but of Urn 
Theonlybook tlM^both eif|Qfedim 
BostreU's Johnson. Host, <|Med Peter 
Pindar’s imitations of JiMuion# triiltb 


Bymk did nol fsnjoy as mneb as he 
they am vmry amustnt^ but 
th(^ spocinimia Iu tkhi book am not 
amoitg timbimt paasa^. Byron was 
liest he hm a Bttlo trine in Ills 
head; lie xnui then natural^ fmnk, 
hinistdlv It Is plain that ho wim flEtthKl 
and teased br something in Hunt’s 
manner; that he wished fbr more s^h> 
]»athy tlmn it was posrilde for Hoht 
to ^vo; and {jeihiips Hunt i^rcil 
to express all tha^adinmatioa which his 
givat genius must have eacdted ; while 
Byron did not sufHckntly eemdiler 
<}h^ feelings of dolioncy that may have 
kept Hunt silent. Iltiht now fecis that 
he might and ought to have gone fur- 
ther to oonriliute, and geifurimsly^ 
mo.<t gencrDn8ly.-..seeks to taka the 
blame of sucir esfrangontetu as was 
gi'owmg upbidwcxin theta on liiinself:.-* 

S f)!!!*! ii»v»i bniksn tbs lee between os, 

1 U’en generated oa iwjnu of literary 
bm; and admired^ aial shown dial 
d, AS I nugUt io have detue, fb Ad*' 
fi^nius. U was not only at|^rtlghtt 
t was a wAiit (jf (yienUAlil|[ii.^|||| 0 nd<ir^^ 
>slil|> oiigiit to have made nwi dtscovi^^^bat 
lew runUal fiioling« had kept mo wnd to. 
Next momtng tbo luippy momoiit had gmo*, 
and nothing reniaUnxl but to despair and 
joko. 

** In bb wine he w'Ottld volmdoer on Imi- 
tation of somebody, geiwrally of bicUHhin. 
He was not a good mimic in tlie detoit, but 
he couM give a lively broad skefcli ; ainl 
over bis vofwi his imitations weregoodnaturiKf, 
Av1iJ|[;h was not al ways the case at other timv^i. 
His fncicdon was vocal. I made pretetisiws 
to tlie oratorical part ; and batween us we 
ixmstad that we made hp the entire pbti* 
nomenon.*^ ” 

Byron lafi Italy for Greece, and 
Hunt saw him no more, Himt loibmid 
in Italy for awhilg!^/, The LUtertd dlcil, 
then he wrote in thh^x^Ab^ry IjJjfamtufr, 
of whom* life or deatiffWknuw notiting. 
He tr}Ui.<ilateil Hedi's Bacehiia in Tua- 
cany, and many of bis Imrlesquc rhytdi!)i 
lure very amnring. Hia account of 
ia well worth readingi aa, in s|}He of 
their atithofs, ia every book about XBi]^, 
He b at last at homo again in Bag- 
land, ami writes, among othm^ 
a romahoe 'd/hldh had a laim mcat^ 
of succoas, and adaanut whidii waaatiil. 
mmdv siicocMd., Sottihay hodecaMd 
to wnto ilte dedaa^^ 
eiiqiectodfrcnafho Lauras and Iltmt# 
who admired and loved the Qwm, on- 
pvaMcd hia feofinga of ilevotKm to her 
pemn in some very jgraoEdbl imes. 



286 iUtdp iHiive Dai^eni rff ; 

i^Uich ii woakl havo been iinposaible 
fijT h&r to wjad without great gratifica- 
6on. S!k) appears to bare itppreciatcMl 
tbo irpint ill wWksh his loyalty was ex- 
ITressodf and wo find that she more than 
once attended the theatre when the 
Lffgend of Ftorciwe was performed. 
The lauttjatB versos written by JXuiit ’ 
during the ilhmsH of Southety, and be- 
fore the appointment of Wordsworth, 
tin! really very lieautiful, ainl we eau- 
uot do better than close our paper with 
the wish soTbeantifttlTy expressed, and 
which embodies the tbeUnga of a whole 
people 

** May every bwly love her » • • * 
And on her coins be never liiurcl seen, 

Put only those fair, (Hiaoefui locks 
lleneath whose waving *;raco first minglo now 
The rips Guelph clieek, anil good straight 
Cu^T^ brow, 


tAl>V AUCa DAVRMTl 

l>ATSit9Ry Hall, near the little villajje 
of the same name in Cumberland, is 
the almost regal rosidemn! of (he Olif- 
fonls 5 yet it does not bear their name, 
nor, till within the last quartt^r of a 
century, had it como into their pofwos- 
sion. The tro^cal eviuit whicii con- 
signed it to the liniids uf a distiint 
branch of tbo Daveiitry family is now 
almost fbigotten by its occiiimuts, but 
still lingers in the memory of some uf 
humbler rank, who, in days gone by, 
were tenants under Sir JSphn Daven- 
tiT, the last of a lung lino of baronets 
m tliat name. Pew men have entered 
lilb under happier auspices: one of the 
oldest Imronots in the Kiumlom, in one 
sense, but just ^ age, in the other, mis- 
sossed of an uninemubered reut-voU of 
420, (KND per aunum, he uiij^t probably 
liave selected his bride fhim the fain'it 
of the English aristocracy ; but when 
he was twenty-thceo he marrh'd the 
boau6fttl and poor daught)er of an oiK* 
cer reading in Ua vieiwy. It was a 
hyve^taatch on his partly of 

love,.paailyof ambj6bb,<m taieir 
union was not veiy long, neither wash 
very .liapp^*, and whenXody Bayentar 
died,:leAvnig an infhnt dau^ier to his 
eate, at the expiration of his year of 
moumliw he daoso as his isoctiiitl will* 
the weaShy and htgU lmva widow of 


or, the yfffkt qf Crime* 

IMmure aud Reason. May rfie eveiy day . 
See some new good whmitig Ha gentle way 
By means of mild and nnlMldden men ! 
And when the sword hath bowed benealh 
the imjh, 

Bfay her own line a patiiareh laoeoje unfohl, 
As far surpassing what these days behold 
Even in the thunderous gods, iron and 
steam, 

As they the sceptic's doubt or wild man's 
dream ! 

And to this end — oh ! to this' Christian end, 
And the sure coming of its next great 
{Hend, 

May her own soul, this instant, while 1 sing 
Be smiling, as beneath some augefs wing, 
O'er tlic de:ir life in Ufs— the small, sweet, 
new 

IhisolQsh self-^thc filial self of two — 

Bliss of her future eyes, her pillowed ga/c, 
On whom a inother^s heart tliinks clo^, and 
prays.” 


THE MIOUT OF CRIME. 

the county member. This was a mor- 
riage (h converumce, and might have 
perfiaps proved a fortunate one, as it 
8t*curcd to Sir John a wife suited to 
uphold his dignity and the style of his 
establishment, at the same time cun- 
ferring on the little Clara the caw.* of a 
niothcr, and the society of a playmate 
in the person of Charles Manly n, Lady 
Daventry's son by her first marriage. 
But the marrio^ of convenience did 
not end more fehcitously tlian the mai*- 
riage of love — at the end of six montlm 
Sm John found himself a second time a 
widower. His position was now a some- 
what unusual one — at twenty-seven he 
hml lost two wives, and was left the 
sole goanfian of two cluldxen, neither 
past the age c»f infancy ; Clara l)aven« 
tnr ^as Imt two years old, Charles 
Marrlyn three years her semiqr. Of 
these circumstances 1^. :Jbhh made 
what be conceived the best, provided 
attendants and governesses for the 
children, consi^ea them to the seclu- 
sion of the Bau, while he ropairod lo 
Lottdba, proctnred a sapeth establish^ 
ment, was finned for the skili of his 
cooks ami the goodness of his wines, 
and fi>r the iolbwing eighteen years 
wasanAgAiftil^bfthedubs, and courted 
hy the clUe.of London society; lutd 
tl\i», iK*rhnps, bciiig a jierfcclly blatiH;. 
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Jtlkif biittettfty ; ar, tit Nigh ^Crimt, 


tiMiii ratirMv and inlUotin^ M tittle of 
MJiy ^^rt of (rotihlii or tinitoynn(««' «!» 

it niutit ncs&U mir- 

pwirf if vsc <?o not fiua ii prodncing 
corroRpotidinff fmitH. Kightof^ti ri^r« 
iiiaki! some <»«»«'< ewry when?* J)ttr- 
ing th««)e OUra Uaventry hn<l liecotne 
n wornaiis and Ohiurlcs lifardyu, having 
through Eton and Cauihrid^^ 
iiad for the la^it two yours cinuhtteduia 
stepIhUier's «^le of tioiidoii liio. Mr. 
Mard)*!! bad loti his lc)rt.iine at' the dia- 
posai of his widow^ wboin he had 
foolishly lovo(h aud Lsuly Davontiy% at 
hia* death, divided the lifonlyn estates 
between her husband luid son — an un- 
fair distribution, ami one Charles was 
not (Hsjx^st^l to imnloii. He was that 
combin:itif>n so often seen-l-lhc union 
of talent to depnivity ; of such taleiit 
as the union atbiiits — ^talent which is 
lU'vei* first-rate, though to the inanv it 
appears so; it is only nnst'rupiiloua, 
and (H>ii8i>(nKni1ly has at its conmiand 
oii«in(‘s whieh virtue flarqs not uses, 
S^.lfish and profligate, he was that 
juixturi' of htiv)iig;nuisic)ns and mdoinU 
table will, with a certain Htrtsngth of 
iutell<‘ct, a winning manner, aiul iiobk* 
Hppetiraim4% Clara ]:>osHC»s<‘d none of 
thesis extremal gifls. l^w and inaignt*- 
ficant^Iooking, Tmt small, j>alo features, 
narrow foreneml, and cuDnitig gn»y 
eyes, harmonised with a disiKHiitum silt- 
gularly weak, paltry, and mameuveriiig. 
Eighteen years had altercHl Sir John 
Daventry’s appearance less Uiaii bis 
mind ; he luul grown more corpulent, 
ami his features wore a kxik of Muisual 
indulgence, minglml with the air of 
authority of one wlmsu will, even in 
trifles, has never bwjii dispiiUsd. But 
in the Indoloiit voluptuaiy of forty-five 
litde reniaiiied of the good-hunmure«i 
careless nmu of twenly-Sbvert, Sidfish- 
ness is an ill weed, that ^ows a)wce ; 
Sir John Haventry, haui^ne,^ gifted 
with lair distingue and thoroughly 
repandu m society, was a slngiiJarlv 
heartloss ami selfisli wMtsualist. Suck 
flanges eiglitetm years had wrougM, 
when Clara was surprised by a vudt 
ftom her ftttber. It was more than 
two years stiusa he had liecm at the 
Hall/ and the news ho bvou^t was 
IftUe welcome to her. He was about 
to malty It third rimo— his^ destined 
bri^ was Lady AUce Moi^nier, the 
dat^ter of a poor though noble houfo, 
and fd* whoHc beauty, thooi^ now past 
the firat bloom of youth, refiort nad 
reachetl om cam, Frm^ 


Marihn, too, is^> had heard of Y4uiy 
Alices and hml fiuictod fhai ho was om 
of licr uuuiy suitors, Uur oongratohi- 
tiotjs on the event wore cdMIy utteredj^ 
in tnitli. Clam had long aeons, 
touted to rrganl herself as the JiMiires;, 
ami eviuituajly the inisiitHis, of that 
nrinct'ly t»slafo whore she hml passeni 
her childhootl ; it was the one smagU 
native dnum in a cold, worldly wind. 
She did not desiiw riches to gratiil^'her 
vanity, or to indulge in pleasurDS, 
Clara Daveutry's teiniH^rament wiw 
too imssionless to covet it for thcja* 
purposes ; but she had acciistonuHl 
nersoif to look on these possessions as 
‘ her riglifc, and to picture the day whenj 
tlinnigh their far extent, its tonaiita 
sluMitd ow'ii her rule. Boskies, Mardya 
hml awoke, if not a fotdifig uf tiflvction, 
ill Clara Davcntiy's breast, at least a 
widi to [lossoss hini-<-a wtrii in which 
all tlko sr^nsuous {»art of nature (and 
in tliat cold character there wm a ^hkI 
deal that was sonanous) join^ She 
laid }>erc<‘jitioii to know Imr rmn want 
of ill tractions, and to see that her only 
lio]M^ of winning this gay and Iwilliant 
mmi of fashion was, the value her 
wealth might bi* of in repairing a tbr. 
time his prefsent mcKio of Jivnig was 
likely to scatter^u hope wliicb, shoukl 
her father marry, and nave, a male hair, 
would fall to the ground. In duo time 
the papers uunouncfHl the morriaip) of 
Sir John Daventry to the Lady Alkw 
Mortimer. were to spimd Undr 

honeyiiiomi at Haventry. ITie ev«m« 
ing Ixsfbiv tbt^ marriam;, Cluirlcs 
Manlyn arrived at the Hall; H was 
some lime since he had lastlieen there ; 
it WHS a singular day to sedoct for leav- 
ing Loudon, and Clara notieedastraDflffi 
alteration in his apjicaratiefi!, a tu!^ 
gence of dit^se, and pertnrbaiton of 
manner unlike hi.s oruitmiy foJfAoik 
session, tltat inado lier think that, 
perhaps, he had really loved her des» 
tinod stepmother. Still, if so, fl viui 
strange hts coming to the Hall, Tha 
following evening brought Sir Johii ami 
Lady Alioo Haventry to tbeir bridal 
homo. The HalUiadbei^ newly df^ 
rated tor the occasion, and, in the. ga- 
nei^cxmfuHonimtHnteiwst, Clarafooitd 
henadfikigradedfiKmi the conridenitiofi 
she had before rooeivod. Kowt^^l 
was to. reevire a new mistress, one 
sgraoedi witli tHb>, and the stiunp of 
fashion, T|^ are oftonees utile 
irnnds caftluSiilybe tbon^tto over- 
iloAt nM 9» VlM 
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tlie IjmSoqs HaU to welcoine liar au^p- 
. to bar hi(»u«j, aa J wbo w|ea 

toui^vitrcl to tiMa tot pUco 
Jtbtira> tbo Lad;^ A 1 j<^' in bar rich im« 
vclUisg costume stood before \m, the 
contra, was fltriktog;.^the tmaitrootiTC, 
bcitt<te thii briilumt London 
b^oty*-^lbe bitter feelings of envy and 
rcseolitient that then {lassed thnnigh 
Clara's mind cast tliHsir sbathi uit her 
after destiny. Dtizing the progiv-a of 
dituicr, ^ Cinra notiuiMl the ej£ti'euie 
suignkrity of Mardyn*s manner ; no- 
ticed also the sudden ilush of crimson 
that dyed Lmiy Alice's oln^ek on first 
iKhtilning him, which was followcfl by 
an incrt^asecl and continuod naleit(^£;s4 
Then: was at tlieir nuM^Ung, Ikowever, 
noombarrossment on his part ^nothing 
but the welhbred cmi of the nmu of 
the world was observable in his is>n|>i'a- 
tuhitions ; but during dinner ('harh^ 
Manly n’a eves were iixotl on Jaidy 
Alice with tne rpuet stealtlr.ness of one 
calmly seeking to jwuetr.Uu through a 
W3'»lor\'i and, tk-spiu* licr ellbrts to 
appear unouncmajd, il was evident 
she felt distressoil by his scrutiny. 
The dinner was soon despatcheef; 
l^y Alice cotuplalncMl of littigUc, and 
Olani conducted her to the boudoir 
dcaigncal for her private ici]airtmimt. 
As she was returning slie met Mardyn. 

“Is Lady Alice i»t the botMioir?*' ho 
naked. 

“ Ves,** she replied, “you do not 
want her ?‘* 

Witliout answering, he imssed on, 
andj tmeiiing Urn do<ir, Ohnrfos Mardyn 
stood before tlu> Lady Alice Haventry', 
his stepiather's wife. 

Sho w^as sHiitig on a low stool and 
in a (foep reverio, her cheek resting on 
one of her faiiydiko hands. She was 
mdoed a boaiittl til woman. No longer 
VW yoiuig*. jiho was about thirty, but 
ytUl very lovely, and ^nnethitig ^uyst 
infonUno in iho arch innooeuco of cx<* 
prositton that Hgiifed a couuUfngncx' 
east in the, most d4l<!ato moulduljSlu' 
lotM, in evovy foatiiva, iliOi^iU of 
wmk imd foshioa} so so 

.Inigufo with thoaQi^^tM'.<< and 

soft piiA Urn and pontiim Coral 

ItjMj; and, in Issr vmy assent tol 

m Smik nmdities that knioikg to k 
f|ipihsd eh3d of wayward, 

vidbal Ji toD|s»r, snd vohi- 

tSIa .1^ mim her revorie; * 

rim had not ax|icetc<l to s®i* Mardyn,, 
and b«fsri)Fe<l uHteU emotion at Us ab« 
yupt antyanee; for, as tho^igh in an 


agony of shame, she burfoil her focn in 
her iiauds and turned away her liearl, 
vet Imr attitude was very fominine and 
attractive, with the ^ssy rii^j^lets of 
rich brown luiir fidling in a!, shower ^ 
over tikc fair sr>ft arms, a?^d thh wliole 
so graceful iu its defonaetessOjCfn a^d 
the fori>euranee it seemed to a^ Yetf 
whatever Miwlyn’s purputK^ might be, 
it <Hd not Hi^tun to turn him from it ; 
tile steniiioss on his eduntunaneo in- 
croase<l as he drear a cMi*) und, sitting 
down closf: Wsidc her, waito<i in si- 
lence, giixiiig At ,hi'a companion till slie 
should iiiKMivei* her tiK'c. At length 
tlio liands were dro|^l, un<l, with an 
olfort at cahiuiuHS, Lady Alice, looked 
lip, but again averted licr gaze Hs she 
mot his. 

“ ^Vluui m* last met, Lad}' Alice, It 
ww ntnlor (litlcivut chvum«tanccs,‘’ he 
said, HiueQasiloaUy. She bowe*] her 
head, but made no answer. 

“ 1 foar,” he CDiitiuimd, iu the sanu* 
tone, “ my eengrtitiihilioim may not 
baye sceint'il wuriu enough on the 
happy chuiigo in vour prospects j they 
we«‘ mdbignoil, I assure you/' J^ady 
. Alice coloured. 

“ Th(*.so taunts arc uncalled for, 
Mardyn,” she replied, faintly, 

“No; that would be unfair, indewl/* 
lu» contumed, in the sumo bitter tone, 
“to iuidy Alice Davontrv, who has 
nlwaj's disnlayod fmclu’onsidcrutiou for 
all my feelings.*’ \ 

“ Xou never Hccmed to cure,” she 
njoinod, and tin*, woman's picpio Ikv 
truyotl itself iu the tune— “ You never 
tried to prevent it/* 

Prevont what ?*' 

She he«itftte<l, and did not ii:ply. 

“ Pool !" he eNcluiiiied, violently, 
“did you think that if ono word of 
milu) coukl have stopiied your mar- 
riage, that word would navn boon said ? 

Iwuly AUee : 1 loved you onetj^ 
and tlte proof tliat I did is, the bate I 
now Ix'ar you. If I hail not loved 
i should now leel only eontempt. 
For A time 1 iHilfo^xid that you for 
the love you profosaeii . You chose 
' uinerantly ; but though that ^ over, 
kb not tlunk that all is. 1 hovo aworn 
to make you teal some of, ^iijaery 
von caused mo. Lady . 

Ivy, do you doubt that tliSiraiffiwhall 
be kept r 

Hi* viobnee hod terriliod hetwriie 
ww deoAily pale, and oeemed rt^y to 
fobt; bitabmtofUiaiui^b^tber. 

“I »b not tlteKm thisb* rim said; 


I 
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** I did love yow — I 5WD;*t» it iu yt>U| 
and vow doubted me.'* 

*‘ iiacl 1 no rtmAou ? ’* h<* aiskotl. 

** None that you did not mWsW 
<kdf j your tinrmtntiod jealowi^y^ your 
dfitehninalkut tt> humbler jtup, lUvvo 
we U> the step I ukAl.' 

llio ex|»v^<»n ot‘ his coiiiitomMtce 
soracwlmt rhnu^d; he Iwd a^ertod bis 
fact; j-o that sue coiihl not mid ita 
uM^aniug, aiui over tt pa.'^^il i\o r’igti of 
ridonting^ but a look more wh*.»lly tri- 
umphant than it had yt*t worn. When 
lu* turned to Linly Alla* it was ehangiHl 
iu one of mildness :iml son*ow. 

“ You will drive mo mudi Alk'C,** he 
iitti'fedi, jtt u low deep voitn*. ** Atay 
bi^aven forgive me if I lum* mistaken 
you ; yiw tohl mo you loved mo.“ 

I told you tbo rrtilb/* feJic roj<»lned, 
quickly . 

“ IJii? Inov ?<K)u tliat love ebangwl*” 
he said, iu » lialf douhtlug tone, as if 
willing lu be ouininewL 

** It never obniiged ! ” she roplicil, 
volieiiicnrU. Vou d<iubted — you 
iveiv it'ulous, and led mo. 1 iiev^ 
ecasi;<i to love yon.” 

''You do not lovo me miw?'* he 
asktMh 

She wa^ silent; hut a low sob sound- 
ed through the tv>on), and Charh'S Mar- 
dyn was Hgaiii at her feet j and, while 
th«» marriage- vows ha<l searce dk*<l from 
h«j' lips, l.*:wly Aliee Dav^miry WiUj ex- 
chaimpng Ibi^vcuess with, and lisrening 
m protestations of love from the sun of 
the limn to wlrnm, a few hoiir^ Wore, 
.she hwJ sworn a witi*’8 fidelity. 

It ia ft soeno wliich mnids aopm ex-. 

S wtion, bf'st heard, howevofv ..fivjm 
wiyn’s lips. A stop was heard 
along the passajiEts ami Mardyii, pass- 
ing thrcnigh a aiile-d<K)r> repaiixil to 
Ouirft*8 ftpartment. He found Imt etw 
gagiHi 9n a book. Laying it down, she 
l)estuwe<l on him a look of inquiry as 
he eht«>j©d. 

*• I vfmt to s))eak to ytm^ Clarftf'* 
he eaid. 

Fixing her cold gn»y eyea on hit 
face, she ftwaitecl his quetitiQii#. 

Has not this siidden mp of S&r 
Jedm’s siirprisml yntt?’’ 

‘<It has,” she said, quiedy. 

Your prospdbts are ii»3t so sure m 
they were?” 

« No, they are idianged/* she said, 
in the same quiet tone and unjMUHBve 
ccnxnteiuuice. 

you feel no great loire to your 
stiipmotiher?** 


have only soen J^y Alice ow%** 
»lw icjdietb oa her aimt. 

.. « Well, you will sea Ii^ oftmav 
now,*\hu olwgmaL^ « 1 Mpa i&e aiill 
nuiko the Hall plfauiiaitt to yq^"! 

Tnu havcisome motive m tills eoit* 
venuition?** saut Clara, eelatiy ( 
may trust inc, Ido not We l^y AHfo 
«»umcicntly tu U^tmy yowf* ' ^ . 

And now her voice had a tone of 
bitterness 8ur|>ttssing Mardyu's j ,, 
imiked stciidily at her ; she met amf*' 
ri>turfu><l his gaae, and that bitaiiew 
ithungi^ of looks seemed to satisfy both, 
Marrlyn at oni'c began— 

** Jsyitiier of us have much cause to 
like Sir John's now bride | she may 
strip you of as|dvnil](i inhciitancc, and 
I h.'ive still nioiT' reoarm to detest Imr. 


Shortly after my arrival in London, I 
met J.Auly Aliev Mi>rtimor. 1 had 
licurd much of her b<rtuiiy-«dt acHsmed 
to me to surpass all 1 tutd heard, I 
love<l her ; she «*eui**d all ph^ul fcim- 
]>li<ity and innocence ; but I discovered 
^hc bad eomc to tlic age of cnlculatioti, 
and that though many followed and 
praised her wit uud Wuty, t ftU 
iimst th<* only one who was serious fit 
wishing tu marry Lord MorfinuMfs poor 
and somewhat posset daughter. Slio 
loved me, 1 believe, u» well os slic ootdd 
hm* any one. That was not the love 1 
gave, or askm! in tctuni. In hriid; I 
Hnw lUrougb W aimer heartlcAmcss, the 
first monumt I saw iter wav^ beiin|^n 
the wouUli of an old simsutdbt and iny 
love. 1 loll her, but with an oath m 
vengeance ; in tbo pursuit of tliat 
vengo it will Imj your interest to aiHust, 
%ViU you aid me ?*' 

IIuw eau I?"* site aakeil. 

“ U is m>t dfiHeult," be repSed* 
Lady Alice and 1 have met to-in^^ f 
hIii{ prefers nut slifl- Let lier gailaiit ' 
bridegroom only know this, and we 
have not much to fear." 

Clara Uaventry paused, and, wil% 
denchod lionds and kuii brow, romL 
xiated on his WfMtior-fatmttar with the 
Ubyrinthxne pim of tiio plotter, 
was not bng dfeut . 

think ! sec Mat you meoA,** 
she said. “ And I snppeiNi you hare 
provided xneaxui to «ccqmpCiih yehx 
oefaeme ?*' 

«Th 0 y are providml for tut, Where 
cemid we Bud nuiteruib mnro nmde to 
our hands ?— a few insintxatfebs; a i||M^ 
versotion overh^d, a note convimd 
omc^ttc^y— thctfe am trifiee, Mt 
trmes tW fevers of humiftit aetioti/* 
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Tliere WiW no mow said tlienji 
saw partly tlirough tfec insincerity and 
falaemiod'of the other, yet eadi know 
they a|^o(l in a common object. 
These were strange sccni^ to await a 
bridcv on the first eve in her new home. 

Two or tliixMSi months have passed 
sinra these conversations. Sir John 
3>awntr>*’s manner has changiMl to his 
bride ; ho Is no longer the lover, but 
the severe, exacting husband. It may 
lie is annoyed at all his long. 
ceiil^usNS bachelor habits being bro. 

in upon, and that, in tium, he will 
• tieoomo used to the change, and wttle 
down contentedly in liis new ciij)a<*ity ; 
but yet something nnot^ than this sihmiis 
to be at the bottom of his disooiiUmt 
biuce a confidential convo.wation, htdd 
oyer their wine lietween him aii<t Cliar 
2(^ Mardyn, his manner Inul iHHjit mi. 
usually captioiisi^ Mard^ii had. uAer 
submitting some^tiinc, taken Umbrage 
Hi a marked inauU, and set off for l^m- 
lion. On Lady Alice, in especial, her 
husband s|)efit his of ill humour. 
With Clam ho wa^ more than ever 
'friendly 4 Imr position was now the 
>£most enviable lit that house. But she 
^f^ovo to alleviate her stepmother’s db- 
. li^infiirts by every attention a daughter 
I'Ould lie supposed to show, and those 
)>roofs of amiable feeling scorned to 
toiti'h ^(r John, and ns tho alienation 
betwdlfo him and his wife increased, to 
eeincnt an attnehment lietwecn Clara 
and her father. 

Lady Alice had lately iinp:u*ted to 
her husband a secret that might be 
opposed calculati'd to fill hun' with 
v 3®yO'*? expw.'talions, and raise Iiojhjs of 
^ im heir to his vast possessions ; but the 
communication bad Ih^cii received in 
siillen silence, and si>emiHl almost to 
increase his savage sternness — treat- 
ment which stung Lady Alice to tho 
quick ; and when slx^ retired to her 
room, and wept long and bitterly over 
this unkind reception of news nno had 
hoped would liare restored fals fond, 
ness, iu those tears mingled .a freiiug 
of hate and loathing to Uk^ author of 
her i^ief. Long and dreary ditl the 
next four montlis appem to the boauti. 
ihl Lady of XHventi^, wlio, aecunonied 
to the ilaitefy and adulation of the 
London World, itiuM iU>4mdnps the 
•edusicii and harsh twiatment of the 
Hull. 

At the end of that lime, Charles 
Mardyn again made his appearance 
the w«leoinehi'ivci‘5v»Mlfroin Sir Jcdin 


was hardly courteous. Clam's man- 
ner, too, seemed constrained ; but his 
presence appeared to remove a wei^t 
irom Lady Alice's mM* imd restore 
her a portion of her former spirits^ 
From tnci moment of Mardyu's arrival. 
Sir Joim Davcntiy's manner cliangc^l 
to his wife : he abandoned the use of 
sarcastic langiuq^S and avoided all oc- 
ca.sion of dispute with her, but assumed 
an icy cahnnoss of demeanour, the 
more dangerous, because tlm moi'e 
clear-sighted. He now confided his 
doubts to Clara ; he had heard from 
Marilyn that his wife had, befbro her 
marriage, profcs.scMl an iittachmeiit to 
him. In ttiis, though jestingh’ alluded 
to, there was much to woVk on a 
jealous and cxaiding husixmd. The 
contrast in age, in manner, and ap- 
piuirnnce, was too marked, nut to allow 
of the suspicion that his superiority in 
wealth and position hml turmst the 
scale in his favour — a suspicion w'hicb, 
ehorishod, had grown to be the demon 
that allowed him no peace of mind, an<l 
built up a fabric fraii^t with wretch, 
edness on this slight foundation. All 
this ficriod Jwuly Alicxi's demeanour to 
Mardyn wa.s but too well calculated to 
dinqieii these suspicions. Kow, too, 
had come the time to strike a deiisive 
blow. In this C/lara was thought a 
fitting instrument. 

** Xou are indwcl unjust,** she said, 
with a skilful assumption of earnestness; 
**1. tub* Alice (HinsKitTs she should be 
H mother to Charles — they luect oflcii ; 
it is that she may advise him. Shu 
thinks he is extravagant — that he 
sfKuulK toi> much time in l^KUidon, and 
wishes to make the countr}- more 
agTc<‘ablc to him.** 

“ Vos, Chur>*, T know she duos ; sho 
would 1 h‘ glad to keep the fellow iil- 
wnys near hiu%*’ 

You mistake, sir, I assure you ; I 
Itave Ix'en with them when they wisre 
together ; their language has , been 
afl^tiouate, but as far os the relation- 
ship authorises.** 

Our opinions on that head differ, 
Clorv ; she ileceived me. and by — . 
sho shall suflor for it. told 

me she had known him ; the fidtoW tn. 
sultod me by informing me wlsm U was 
too jate. He did not wish to interfere 
--Jt was over now*-Ji6 told me with a 
sneer.** 

was wounded by her treat, 
ment; $0 wounded, that, except as 
yotir wifr, and to snow you rei|i^, I 
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knovir he would never have s|)oken to Iwp, 
But if your doubts cannot bo hndtodji 
they nmy be utisfactdrilv di^ftndled.” 

« Hovr-^toU me ?*’ 

** itady Alice and CharKi.4 Mt eveir 
moming in the library ; then? onr- 
tainc^ rwiiSM tUcriv* iu any of wlikh 
you may conceal yoursoil^ and bear 
what passes/* 

** Good—'good $ but if you hint or 
breallte to them — *’ 

** 1 merely point it out«** idie inter* 
raptedf as a proof of my, perfect lie* 
lief iu' Charles's principle and Lady* 
AVk^'s alTectton for you. If a vrord 
Sk»k)A that militated agmust that bcliel> 
will ri’uoiinco it.** 

A srict r distiiitcd Sir John's features. 
When not blinded by passioni he savr 
clcariy through character and iiiotive-s. 
lie had b\ this discerned Clara’s dis- 
like to Lady Ali(*Oj and now felt con- 
vincetl she suggested the scheme as 
she guessc<l he would have his mu^> 
rious 4‘onririiicd. He saw thus lar, 
but hi* did nut sec through a far darker 
plot.~!u ilid not see that, in the deep 
game tliey played against him, Charles 
Jird Clara were cotuedcrates. 

That yrns a pleasant room; without, 
through bnyed windows, lay a wide and 
rtile pros]}ect of sunny landscape ; 

It was handsou^ety and luxu- 
r'.i.t>ly furiitehed. There were books in 
' i' ii'ous bindings ; a range of marble 
j'.i.'irs swept its length; stands of 
' - Y;ist»s of agate aud ulaljastcr. 

• • scattered on every side ; and 
;> . breakfast Mardyii and I,.ady 
. iit'c made it their sitting-room. The 
^uornifig after the scheme suggested by 
t *!')ra» they were sitting in earnest con- 
v(.rvo. Lady Alice, looking pale and 
I'.'.rt'-worn, was weeping convulsively. 

<*Ydu tell me you must go.** she 
'\id ; ** and were it a few mouths later. 
I «vt»'.jld forsake all and accompany you* 
Uut tor the sake of my unborn mtanL 
you must leave me. At another lime 
return, and you may claim me/’ 
“Dear Alice/' he whispered softly, 
^^dear, dear Alice, why did you not 
know me sooner? Why did you not 
love me more, and jf^ou would oowha^ 
been my own, my wife?" 

««I was mad/* she replied, sadly; 
« but I have paid the Mttaliy of my 
sin against yolu *rho last year ms 
been one of utter miseiy to me. ^ ff 
th^ is a being on earth 1 UnOhe, it Is 
(he man I must caB my htwWnd; my 


hatred to him Is alone Inferior to my 
lf>vc for you. M' hen I think what 1 
sacriBced for him,*’ she eoatmusd, 
psfisionatelyj the bliss of Uiug your 
wife, resided to tintto niyselT to a 
vapid seusmdist. a who was a 
spendthrift of hU passions in youth, 
and yet asks to be 1 ov<h 1 , as a the 
wonutu most lost to beiwlf could feal 
love for him.*’ 

it was what ho wished. Lady Alice 
bad spoken with all the oxtravagiutue 
df woman’s exaggeration; her coin|M* 
ni'ou smiled ; site understood its mean- 
iiig. 

‘•Yowdesp' *- me/’ abesaid. "that 
I could marry tin.* man of whom I speak 
thus.*' 

•<Nt)/* he replied; «but perhaps 
you jmlge Sir •luiiii harshly, no must 
own he nos some caui*c for jealousy.'* 

Despite his gmirdod accent, some- 
tlilng smote on Lady Alice's ear in 
diat htst sentence. Sue turned deadly 
pale— was she deceived? But in a 
iiioineiit the sense of her utter helpless, 
ness rushed upon her. If he were 
false, nothing but destruction lay be- 
fore her— she deliberately doseci her 
eyas on her danger. 

^‘You are too generous." she re- 
plied. ** If I had known whutl sn. 
criflci^ — ” 

Poor, wretched wotnait. what fear 
was iu her heart (m she strove to utter 
words of confidence, lie saw her a|>* 
prehensions, and drawing her towards 
lilui. wius|K!red loving wor<ls, and 
showerfxl burning kisses on her brow. 
She leant hc*r he^ on his breast, and 
her long hair ftdl over his arm as slio 
lay like a child in his embrace. 

A few minutes later the libraiy was 
empty, when the curtains that shrouded 
a recess near where the lovers haii sat 
were drawn back, and iSir John Daven- 
tiy enmrgeil front his eonceidnicnt. His 
countenance betrayed little of wbt&t 
passed witfiin ; every other feeling was 
swallowed up in a thirst for roitrengei*^- 
a thirst that wouki have risked life it- 
self to acoompHsh ita object— ibr hts 
suspiemns had gone beyond the truth, 
blm^k, dreadful as was that iratiii to a 
husband’s ears, and be fantded that his 
itnbom infant owed Its oridn to Charles 
Mardyn ; when, for that infant's sake, 
wheve no otber^^ oonsideratloii oould 
have restrained her, Lndy Alice had 
endured her woman's wroxig. and white 
eonfexMag her lore for Mardyn, re* 
ftised to lifteti to his solieitatioiis, or 
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W rty with him ; th<* she 

)fH(i ititttle le tiiis, :»n<i vhii'h he hi«d 
Dverhftfti'ih m*cd te hut m l.ase 
tlesi^»n i43 fwlia ih<‘ ollHiirijig of her 
love to Alurdyn «s the hwr to the 
wealth and name of Daventry. 

It wanted now but a month of I-iady 
AJice/s confinement, iuui oven Mardyii 
Hint t’lara won; perplexed and indeci- 
sive jia to the ctleet tlielr Ptridagem had 
upon Sir John. No word or sign es- 
caped liirn to betray what passed within 
— lie seemed stricken with sudden age,* 
so stern and hard hail his countenaiue 
liccoine, so tixed his icy calinin'ss. 
'rhey knew not the volcanoes tliat 
burned beneath their nudist nrbtd Mir- 
face. A suddiMi (ear fell upon liiern ; 
they were but wicked — I hey were* not 
great in wi<'kt«luo.'‘S. Much of what 
iliey had done appeareil to them ebinisy 
und ill-eoutriM'd ; vet their very fears 
lest they might bo fa-en through tirged 
on anolliiT iitlenipt, eonJvivcd to give 
eoufinniition to Sir dolm’s .-uspieions, 
sUoidil his mind waver. So great at 
this time wa.'^ Mardyu*- .‘tread c/f iletee- 
tion, that he Muhloly left the Hull, 
lie knew Sir Johe vungiMuue, ifonee 
rawed, wtaild be desjierale, and (eared 
Mime attiuiipi'i on Ins Ijfi;* Ja truth 
his poMlion was a perilous oius and 
lids lull of (ieree elements stemed to 
fi»reriin soim' terrible exjdosiou — where 
the sttinn might bpend its iury was ns 
v<*t. hid in darkness. Uapjiy s\as it 
for the Lady Alice Ihiveulry that she 
knew none of the-Je. llfuig!’, or her*s 
would have been a p<isir.io!i of uiipju 
ralleled wivtcliedness, ii'' «)ver the plot- 
ter, the. det'cived, and the foredoomed 
ones, pllded on the rapid m<»monlsthat 
bremghi them nennr uml m.aror, till 
they stood on the ihr shold of crime 
and ileath. 

And now, through the dark elmnncN 
of fraud and ji-ulousy , we have <-ome to 
tluMneofthat straiigv .and wihl page 
lu onr f>tory, wldeh long attached a 
trngie interest the halls of Duventry , 
am) svvt'pi all but the luupe of thnt uu- 
eiont race into obseucity. 

On the fifteenth of liewn ocr, Jiioiy 
Alive Oawntiy was eont'v ed of i» son. 
All ihc 'usntd demonst' alums of joy 
Nveit* forbidden by j^ir on thepUui 
of Lady Alice's pn « ’nioiu* sitnatum. 
Her he’iUH, weakened by I he events of 
tlie past V ear, hud ix^arly pH>\ ed unt^«|ti(d 
to this trial of her iuii»*rad life, ami the 
fitUi moi'uing mli r her illness wa« the 
iirst <*n which tin physieyin held ov.t 


confident hoix s of her having strength 
to ciiiTy her through. Tp to that time 
the survival of the infuiit had been a 
matter of ‘doubt ; but on that morning, 
as though the one slenrler thread had 
bonixl both to existence, fear was laid 
aside, and caliunefis rcigniKl through the 
nmnsion of Daventry. On tliat morn- 
ing, too, arrived a letter directed to 
“ The Lady Alic4i Daventry.’* A dark 
shade (littc<l over Sir John’s face as 
lie read the direction ; then placing it 
among hi.s otlu;r k'.ttei*s wsen'cd for 
private ]>crd9lal, he, left the r<x)m. 

I’lic day woM* on, each hour giving 
iucrc.'isiutr rciigth tt> the Lady Alice 
and her l»oy-licir. During its progress, 
il wiH notfcctl, c\en by the servants, 
ih'it (heir imiMer sconu:<l unusually dis- 
v<ii«pos<'<l, and that hi.s coinittMUimv 
wore an t‘Xpn‘ssion i>f'gha.stly pahaic^s. 
As he Mil alone, after dinner, he drank 
gla^s aftiu* glass of wine, bill they 
l>ronght no fiadi to his e|io»*k — wrought 
no change in his ajipearaiice ; some 
mightier spirit seemed to bill ilefumce 
to the efi’ei'ts uf drink. At a laU* hour 
he, retired Itt hi.', room. 'J'he jihj sician 
had pre>iously jiald his last visit to the 
chamber of his patient ; she wa»j in a 
valm slee]). and the hisl doubt as toJicr 
condiliou faded from his mind, as, in a 
iMiTifideut tone, he reiterated his assur- 
ance to the nursc-tcufler **that she 
might lii* down and take some nj.st — 
lliui iiuthing more was ti» be fcaivd." 

The gloom of a DeecnduT’s nigh^had 
vlos-ed, dark and »lrcniy, u round the 
llall, while, through the ilarkncss, the 
wind drtive the heavy i*ttiii against tin* 
laM'inents; but, tmdisturlK‘d by the 
vain and winds, the l.sidy Alice and 
her infant lay in a tranquil fclocji ; 
•loubt and danger liad passed from 
lluun ; the gnivo had scciucd to yawn 
linvards the mother and child, but the 
clear colour on tho tilin.spatvnt check, 
tlw* soft and regular breathing caught 
through the stillnees of thi^ chamber, 
when ihi* wind htwi ificd in the distance, 
gave jissanincc to tho mir.se that all 
danger wiw pasti ami, wearicti with 
the watching of tho bust four nights, 
.she iTtiml to a closet o|>eiiing m>m 
l-ndy Alice's apartment, and was nooti 
bmied iu tho heavy riumbev of ctxhaw- 
tion. 

1‘bit profimmi sleep wa# rudely 
Imikcii tiirough by wild, limd laries, 
reaching over the rage of tho elenienta, 
whitli had now risen to a $torin. Tho 
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Lmht the Xiitht t*/ (JriMC* 


ttwfMHl \v<m«ui Mrtjr*:in <l b:-*! 

room, to then* a leariwi 

-"^tulik*u» not to l>t* «i‘(’ounU'<i tor A 
ni^ht-laiiip #<hevlus <lmi lijrhi, {?moi i^ti 
the apart DUMiL on a scon.' ot !'.n'r«»r atni 
inysttn y . All was iU*n< . * now — juut Unr 
La*ly AL'cf str>(Hi c n vl on tlio lloi>r» halt* 
'^hrouthMl in ti’u heavy cnn-iiiis tit’ the 
hcruitaj '^ la luT arin>. 
Hy tl’is timt* tlu* ronM‘\l 

I'miu flKvp, hail rvaxln ^l iln- :»p.o'iuioiit, 
niwl ill tiiklnjf tin* onlM ironi 

i( ft mother's htif)' r'inhnidli $ it hint ut. 
tero«l no rry, and wlum they l»ron«rUt 
it to the iiivhr, I he Wlaxt* ti*)! on te.nurr'i 
swollen ami lireh-ss— it w;is ih iul in it:» 
lu'lj>h'>ftiu;ss - dead l»\ violojuv, for on 
its throat weiv liu* marks of* "tronii 
ami sudden jn-ei-sim* ; Init liow% In 
whoiiu ^va;■ a horrid i\\\'-u ry. TIno 
laid the iiiolhv*!’ on llu* l«‘d. and a** 
they dnl *^ 0 , a leiter tell IVoin Iwr 
— u \\i! 1 JlJ ordiHrilini ‘'mTeeded, fVil 
lowed In u heavy Mvotiii, iWno which 
the |>h\^u*hm hillc*! in awakinj^ her — 
hefiU'c (he nijsltl Il.id Lady 

Alii'e D.iv’cinry Im> 1 lie^ni Mumnoued 
to hi'T rest, 'riie sole clue to tin* events 
of’ that ni«;lit was the letter which had 
ialhai from Lady AKee i ii the pin 
ciaTj had j/ickeff up and rend, hnl po- 
'•ili\v‘ly ivJh'*ed fo reveal it > euntinits, 
mole than to liiiit that the\ hotrayed 
jiuih tliat rojidercil liN will* and child’s 
reimnal more u hlesKinut then a iins- 
t’orlune to »Sir dohn iJaveiiln. V< t 
^OTnehow rumotjrs were heard that tia; 
letter was in (,’harh.*'! Mardvn’h hand ; 
that it had fidicn in .Sir »Joljn’.s way, 
and wvealed to him a j^niltv attaeli. 
inoiit iHitwifU Manlyn and fiis wife ; 
hut how it came into her hands, or how 
}»roduelivc» of such a <*atJt>(roplie as the 
dcstrnctitm of )k*»' infant, her thnwy, 
;md death, retmiined ipiknowti : but 
om* fiu'ther ^Icain ol' light was over 
tJirown on tImt dark twigirdy. Th«j 
luirse-tenderj who had first come fj> 
her iiais|rc;sa's a,ss,i?itanco, deelfttxsl that, 
ajf she enivml tlw* room, she had hcaivl 
sums in quick retreat along the gidlei^ 
Ictaanig from lindy Alietfs room, and a 
few sumiia*d that, in tho dwid of night, 
her husband had nlsiKSitl that letter in 
litir hand, and tofd her ho knew her 
guilt. This hut I'onjecttirft— .a wild 

ami iinprohablf one, perhaps. 

Charles Mardyn came not again to 
tlw Hail. Wmt he and Clara Daven- 
try thought of what had pesj^ed, wan 
known only to Uictuyelvetf. A yt*ar 
went on, ami Clara «'ind her filhcr 


livid ..h«iu*— :i V'.'Hr of terror to the 
f {'lucr, fill* fvomlhui uwhlc night her 
liiUu'i* had iHrcojiie snhj<*ot to hm‘sts 
of ^avugc ]>nfty.ion limf filled hcV witli 
.ihiiin for lw*r own safety ; tho$e, fol- 
lowed hy loug fif’* nf motafv sih-'iuv, 
mulen‘d he/ li{e, for a year, Inuu^sed 
and wivlchi'd ; but then '«<,‘t.tling ifdo 
eoiidrnn d iuhiinily, nd^iMs^d her from 
his v iolem'e. . .sjr John Pa^ntry was 
removed to nttVsvhiui, andlrheni was 
ini-itivfts of jhe^flull. ^iJ.no!her \ear 
passed* ninl s(ij. hecan||p lh<* nif!‘ of 
Charles M:m!yn. If wa* mov the 
l«lrve^f of their hihoms, and reaped as 
Mich harvests miisr \w. 'riu* pleusurt's 
ami ainnsemehfM of a London life hud 
j;r’t>\vn di-raMefid (o Afardvu — they 
palled on ill.-. sen>c>^, and he MiU^ht 
i'fmn^e in a ri-d<lciKe af the Hall; hut 
lu'iH* jurcat.T (li'centinf awaiusl him. 
'file fons of con*'- i( nee alloweil them 
not happinc'-'* 01 a place peopled vvilh 
Midi ; ilu-y were childtcfts, 

the;, lived in 'olilrtr) stale, nnvisited 
by nJ' their own nude, who were 

dj.ierred from making overtincsof in- 
tiiimcy hv fhc stories that were whis- 
pi*r<Mt atlixiiiM diseredit to hi*, iinim* ; 
ills prifie ami viohait lenipi;r weiv ill 
filled fo bnM>k ihiKm'gleii ; in disgusl, 
th(‘y left Davetifry, and went to Man. 
dyn Park, an old M*al lefi him hy hla 
nioiher, tin the coast of Jh*i*»<*lsnin', 
If wa« wildly Hiutnied, and had )K.<eu 
long imiiiha) tired : and in ihia lonely 
redtieiice the cu[» of ( ’lara’s vvTefcheif. 
nc'^s vs:u^ filled to overflowing. In Mar- 
ilvii there wji.- now no (rate lelt of the 
man wlm had om*** captivated her f)in* 
cy; preiri{i 1 un*ly i/ld, soius *! in tfj?iijK*r, 
he had lK*come hriital and ov(*rlH'iu‘iiigy 
for Clara he had «*a‘‘l olf every si-nu 
hlance of decency, and iuditFerenci* wiw 
now usurped hy hate ami violence ; 
their childless eontlition was made a 
constant sown e of hit f<*r n^jrroaeh from 
her hushiind. ''rirn** hr<>uglit no »lle* 
viidiori to ihw stat»* of vrrrdchedtiei!!}!, 
hui rather increased their evil pasttions 
om! mutiifti abhonrenc'c. Tltey had 
long and bitt-iTly ditiimb'ti om* da)*, 
flf^er dinner, nml mu;ti nuiiindnd tW 
other of their sins with a veJiemcnee 
of reproavdi that, fVoni the lip.'» of any 
other, iuai«t have overwheJuiei! the gtiiU 
ty pair with sliamo and ten or. I>r»veri 
from the room by Mnrdyn'« minuiidy 
violniiec ami t'ourm* epitheUi, Olara 
reHChn! tin* drawing-room, and ft^veni 
ivomc' hmui$ **trugglihg with the s^tirigii 
of eon<«<^j|‘nec iirouj^‘d hy Manlyif^ 
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Uunts, Tlw*v lititl honnX tb:it morning 
of xSir Joliji f)ti\viJtry’s Ucjith, nml the 
muoval nf tlw only iM-ing wlio lived to 
Hufler tor their hiri lunl si-emeil^ but to 
iidd a dopixT gloom to their iiiiwjraljhs 
t-wj*tciu*e— .the time was pa«t wheA 
anything could bid them hoiK*. Her 
pant career fiafifitHl through the guilty 
woniaiJ*3 uihwl, and filled her with dread, 
im«l a fearful looking oiU for jiidgment. 
Hhe liad not notioe<l hqw time had fled, 
till she saw it was long past Mar<l 3 m's 
hour for retiring, aiitl that he had not 
come up stiiirs y<'t. Another hour 
pasuetl, and then a vague fear wazed 
ii|>ou her mind— she lelt frightened at 
lading alone, and dcs<*4*udod to the par- 
lour. She had Imaight no light with 
Inn*, and when slio rcaclu'd the dui>r 
she piised j all in tlie house jn^oincd 
Kostiil, she trciiildcd, and tiimiiig tho 
htek, entonid the room. Tli(» oindles 
had burnt out. an<l the faint red glare 
of the fire, alone shone througli thfi 
dnrkneas; by the dim light she saw’ 
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that hlardyn was eittting, his arms 
folded on the table, and his head re- 
el^nc^l ns if in sloe}). She touched him, 
he stinvd not, and her hand, slipping 
from his shoulder, fell upon the table 

t [d was wet ; idle saw that a decanter 
Id iKHin ovcrturnefl, ^ and fancied 
ardyh' had licen drinking, and fiilleii 
asleep; Ac .hastened from the room 
for a candle: As she seized a light 
burning in the passage, she saw that 
the hand shc^art extended was crim- 
soned with mood. Almost delirious 
widi terror, she regained the room. 
The light ftoin her hand fell on the 
table— it wjw covered with a pool of 
blood, that was falling slowly to the 
floor. AVith a wild effort she raisiHl 
licr husband — his head fell on her arm 
—the throat was severed froui ear to 

cjir the countenance set, and distorted 

in death. 

In that moment the curse of an of- 
fen<h‘d God worked its final vengeance 
on guilt — Clara Marilyn was a lunatic. 


PopuUtr Chanttoni of France, 


POPULAR enAKSONS op PRANCE. 
II Y JONATUAS VRItKR XklSOSHV. 


Cnrrigirtiwn, August ISlh, I800, 

My dear Anthony,— As you well know, I am not much given to what are called 
‘‘hard nights ;** but, I protest, I have never put in or put over such hard nights 
ns those that have ushen'd in this present month, llarij nights did I call them ? 
J should, under favour, have called them soft nights. AVas Uiere ever such heat? 
1 verily believe that the sun goes rambHng about all night over these parts incog., 
as Haronu al Uaschid iwumI to go through Bagdad. Sleep, to any reasonable 
extent, seems quite out of the question ; and I iloubt that all the powers of 
animal magnetism could carry one clean through a comfortable, steady', conti- 
nuous nap, from twelve atnignt to six in tlie morning. Last niglit, for instance, 
t made up iny mind to a gomi nighc*s rest, if possime. I am sure I was jn>tly 
entitled to cx{iect it, for I took the best means to ensura it. AfYer my evening a 
rauiblc by tlw river side, I iut watching the fading twilight deepening down into 
the gloom of night. By degrees the vaAsd and, to we, delightful sounds of 
animation wore bushed — those sounds that remind one, as bo sits alone, that with- 
out and beyond hhn is a world of fnon, and women, and children — ay, and of beasts, 
and birds, and other soulless creatures, as we arc wont to call them, that are 
hound to us by sympathies more or less strong — that minister to our aflbctlons, 
our comforts, our pleaanxes, our discipline, arid our wants — that like ourselves 
are links^ sonw strons^er and more poUAcd, some weaker and wore rudely 
formed— yul still links in that mysterious and most wonderful chain of spiritual 
and physwal organisation, which) issuing from the clonds and darkness that are 
arooQcl Utxrs throne, descemb through every gyadation, till it is again lost to 
our view in the rudest form s>f organised matter. Thisse sounds, 1 say, ceasetl, 
one by one ; the pleasant bmghter of ymmg npm and tnaideiis disporting on the 



greenswardj witii tlie oe<»»iQii^ ouibnMik oi* mom Y)oi»temtifi mirths ns aome 
yoit&g lover, chasing Ilia swMlioart through ihi% maaos of the ring, had at length 
succeed in captnrtng the dyirg giri, and oaiocled jfVtnu her blushing chooka 
and laughing Hp^ the ransewtn lor her tWIivemnee. The Wing of Eino ami 
the bleat of sheq> caiuo on tlie ear at longe^r tumrvaht ; the crows had all nviamod 
home with abundance of clauhnir, and ^^tarce a croak was now h«ml from the 
houghs where they bad btvii Wdy 7<wingutg thcnu^clvvs tt> and fro, in a debatu 
as garrulcjus and disf^ordant »> coiiid ho got up cither in the IFouae of Cominoiis 
or UongrcM ; the little f^arrows liail all gone to lied, luul I ci^whl h4&*ir, now and 
again, the ilutter of win^ in the woodUuo that w:is trained alkivo tny window, 
annouiieing f liat jiktinc uiicitsr wat^ tuminj; on the other aide, or disputing 

with its mati* for a fair share of the bed-dothes. Tho last belated hiveward-bouna 
bee had just mturned. and dtscuuiiiiuiki his drone as bo entereti the gate of his 
city ; hut the Imt was still lluttering bUndly and heavily aboat^ and the owl hml 
just commenced bis whooping in an old ivy.c1ad chimney, which had btdonged to 
an age long since gone byA^ This last, ami the slow dash of distant water, as it 
foil over the wheel of a tuck^milt, whoso dull, miilllml Ivat came at regular 
intovals, not unplcasingly, on the ear, were soon the only sounds that were to 
bo heard ; and I now sat listening to them in one of thoso reveries, in whicii tho 
mind may be said to have let down its braces, and stretrhed itself at full length. 
To cotn}K)8o my senses, and in i*educe my nerves to a staU* favuiirable to 
somnoh^noy, T suLdressed myself to that most soothing and, lei me add, intcU 
Icctual occi(pation-«-imbibing the fVagrauce of aroinatiscd cavendish through act 
ancient and tinu^stained nwtnhmm ; and furtlier, in oitler 1o Cool down my 
system, 1 applied to my lips, at rare inbu'vals and in modcrait* ipiantity, a com- 
posing draught, which iiiy worthy me4lic»t attondnnt. Or. Melancihon, the eelo- 
bnitcd hoina'opathist, pnisorilH*d*for me with sinyulnr success.* 

And so, dear Anthony, I smoked and slpfHsl tdl tlie clock struck eleven, when 
I retired to court that slet'p which f had been so i ml ustnously earning. Ibit 
“ Natur(*\s Mdt nursfr withhcl<t her gmitlc luinistnt lions from me, as she did from 
King III nry. I tossed and turncil, and rmwki excursion.^ to every part of my 
amydo bed for a cool spot, and turneil my hestd to every point of the c•ompa^■s ; 
but in vain. 

** Mmt glorious night, 

Til m won not sent for »!umln‘r,” 

sung U»rd Byron amongst the Jura Alns; and truly jf the want of sleep be. the 
test of the gloiy of the liiglit, wu may ail ** make glorious nights of it’* now, difor 
Antliony. For my {uirt, 1 think Kent's remark to King {.ajar is mom suitabto 
to such weather : — 

'Jliiiigs that luve night 
iiovc not such nights as these.*’ 

Well, in the midst of thoughts of tins ktml, 1 fell aslecp^I know not when 
or how, nor ran I say how long I continued so— when a shrill, pieraing cry rang 
through mv cars, and broke iny dreamless slumlxT. It won a cry that it would 
\ni im}K)<iFiblo to describe to those who have never hoard it, but which the man 
who has once heard will not readily fr>rgot; aery which well luight ** murder 
sleep,*' anil make sleepy maids and drowsy hinds start from Oieir bods in 


* Xi I luira ftirtuuftfcsly rctaineit tlic recipe for this cx«x*Ucut meilieinc, 1 luiw aubje^a^y 
of it rerhatim for tlio beofiit of all nceHcms persons ; — 

« J. F. SuxesBV, Esq. 

Q, Alooho}. optiuk cx Apoih. Ktuaban U U Siij. 

Aqusedbtih qxij, ^ 

SyrufM Citri guU. vlj. 

** MiM«, perittrfKtns molliter eiim cochleare. Q. tuf, suttwod. sub nocte. 

Signetitr * The CeDipn«t^ Draught.* 

■“ jP, Mai^AXinriios,** 
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Popttlar ChanMM t^'f 'ritnee. 
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■iflri .Iit. I UII, awl riisliwl to thf, wimlow looking into the Jiinti-jard, 

w1h<5i I bad imf AnaU'ly loti wuto ojwu. Agioi. tho ..lereiiig cry ilirittod 
tbroiigh iw .ondintlK! groy of the coming dawn I b^eld beneath my window 
a foi w, with oot.atfctchcd nwlc, tbc upiK-r part ot whidi, just bwcaA the head, 
witf ail red, as if foveiwl with blood; and then, air, another shnek, louder thaii 
before— rfoo—o—-o— 0 — 0 // /” Ay, there.be was, my beauti^ 
fill rwk. that J litmgbt at the last Spring Show of the Dublin Society— up, and 
dressed.' bain-d and spurred, T may say; and wliafa more, the yonnkpolyaam- 
hi liari all lii« wiv<.‘S up, and stimrig. and would not let a hen of them ail lie 
silHid lor ft comfortable half hnur’.s nap after he hatl turned out himself. Well, 
Anthony, I lauglutd heartily, though, you may be sure, 1 besU>wed on him as 
man) t^ood wishes s-is Myeillus the cobbler, did upon liis offending fowl. I re- 
turned to Iwid, but »*o thoroughly aroused, that sleep was not again to bo 
thought of; so 1 began musing/for want of something letter to do, and mv 
thoughts turned, naturally enough, u])onmy dislurlMj. Now you will ask, with 
Jacques in the play — 


“ fU‘ wliat kind should this t‘ot:k como of?” 

I will tell you, Anthony, lb* Avas % foreign bird, aeoek of a (^>rsi(Ian breod, 
that Wiw eonlinnally si rut ting abMjit, rlappinir his wings, and fighting wdth all 
the old o'<lahlUhed’fowU of t!te. \fir.l. At fb>t he was qiiitd enough, but In a 
very sliori time he attswkefl a piMi* old Orleans cock, jihieked every feather out 
ol‘his tail, and left him and en olil hen, and some ehiekmis (»f the saiuu breed, 
us l»ahi iih the hack of my hand; and yet for all his strutting, I have seen him 
soiiKuimes, in wet and si< nny weather, with his plumes «lraggling, and his ercst 
as lidleu as tl»‘ >nrne-.» fowl of them all. 

'1 lunkiuy: ofeitek-, made mo S'>mehow think of Frenehmon, ami it stru<*k me 
that though, upon tin* Avlioh*, a Frenehman U typified hapjfily enough by the 
<;o< k — for your Krenehmnn is a vahi-glorion'^. h»nd spealving, lu'ad-elevutiug, 
**tnit ting .animal ; talking magniloquent eoimuon-plmes and expressing hy a 
world of IrofK'S, liguivs, and llon<t jH.'riphruM*' Avlial »Folin Ibill would .state ill a 
gruir, monos} lliil)|e, and eoiuiinndly intei meddling with and disturhing the 
peaia* of tlu* world, and as*,rrllng the liheriie.*, mI* otlnn* nations when lie has got 
no more than tin* name i»f ii at home (I must admit, howi*ver, that lie i> ^awt! 
to the baekdione, and will fight while he has a h*g to stainl oiO^-.\i‘t 1 think, in 
one ni>p< et, a lark or u jay wmdd he a fitter represent ative. A Frenehmau i.s 
essenlifdly a singtn^-hlirl ; nmler all eireum't:in<*cs und in nil places he is reiwly 
to hop ahout and .sing his «'hanson. lie did so in the nionastory, as well as on 
the battle field — under tlu* monk’s eoAvl and tlu* iniliLaire’s elnu‘o — at the peace- 
ful \jntHge, and on the seaiVold; for it is a wt*ll-knoAvn lael, though an author of 
Fonic authority denies it, rhai hymns, rom:mee>. and light amatory songs, some 
full of sentiment, wii, liAelinexs, :i!nl delieaeA — others blood thirsty, furious, 
and grotesque— .were eompo.^ed during the reign oft**rror. One of Vliennselves 
has very felieitmi'*ly expresst*d this national ta^^te be« Fram;ais out toujours 
chante, ils ehanteront ton jours,” It is, howe\ «r. in this lighter style of composition 
tliat the Fmieh wav be said to excel, 'fhe gonins of their language, though 
not as muNienl as the Italian, is snffieientl} -uiied for the channoHn but the cAt?ht 
or song of a higher chiss is ran*!} found in a high degree of cxeelleney, though 
hainartiuc,^ in uuKlern diiy.s, h:i«i pnslueed some line verac-s ; and the epic*^i» 
quite out of their raugo, Irul(*od then* u nothing in the language worthy of the 
nnnm-^uo poem that will lienr a comparison with llie epics of Dante, Tasso, <jr 
Miltou. Uut tJio Frt*n<*h rhanst/u must wot. bo lightly cst?umc<l. lluj author 
from whom I have just pooled, ha-s thus well ^seinbed it:— 

“ Klh cut Vexj»Te^MD.i Ic tows lea Mnilinients, «lle prend uiUle fonnea, ollii est gale, satirique, 
bjul'me, grAriiMi r, t’i*»o»nist«st‘i j eUe fAhit famoiir, eOe frond« les alms, elle s’flfrve jiar les 
aiXHiiit9 de la gloir*'*, 'iUd atteailrlt Vs f^tniuea, elKf fait tPHinliler Jos puissntita, olio exalte les 
Civiirs, »l \'wi e« chantaut qua h<e MdUats franyais out ituivhe auxi^nibata, coranu* o'est 
«n cUantaut quo V p»*uiVu* Udw^rScu.K Aileurit sa peims rt sVneourage k sea travaiix." 

It Is not iu*ecUiune<d wiieu the Ki*enich first took to the chanson ; for my own 
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l««‘t» 1 tUev U:gytn to cbtrp iw that style as aoott «5 they vliil|){»e(\ iho 

hksll. The Xurmnris and Pwven«;rtl» did not ai«^ in the vulifar tongue, biit in 
the rtunnnc'C Liugud^e of the trtJuhadours. In thw twrtjfth c<‘utury* uowovct, we 
tind a cbtiiisiui & boiro. among ihe t'oiuposu-’<‘.'i!» of Kii/stuehe !><»seliiAmf»?» which 
is, ]M;rhapH, tlio iiarllc'jt efibat speru- istniU. lathe toUowing cc*iuwy ilu* 
iiuniixM' of wi'iifi's in this styh.* i»j,j t<> ubout Mjvonly, utuong^t Whom 

wore some iriiut names, oh l*itibauU« (^ount of CbaiujfMtgnei atletvrards 
Kiinj (‘I’Navan'o, the i'n»ua of Anjou, King <»f Sicily, nnd the father of St. 
Lowis. Fisjm iHiii timi.- tiu‘ number otmsianUy increas^'d, till Iho whole irountrv 
way H KKied with cUansoux nbotu every thinw and e\ory {KU'sou, political, sjtti- 
riciil. amatjoy, ba<'<*luiuiili:ui, itutrfi.d, and pa'»lor.il. I met not long sinco 
with u co. ious p*m<*o t>f siutisiic'4 on this subji^rt, w'hh*h shows wlial an uivetende 
chansouiiier is John ay t'nipatnl. I’liore were in 1‘iiris amt its environs, in the 
year 1^'4,'i, no hji» ihau four hundred aikI eighty ** Societe# Chaut-antes.” 
rule ofthe«e socit*t«'8 was that eaeli nieniber should eomplfhte at the Iciwt a 
chausoi; every mouth. Now asMiimni!: that onrh sorh'Sy fousisted of twenty 
imoiioer.s a wry bov jixerage iij»hv<!, we >hdl have nine llii)U'*and mk htutdred 
oi thosw* producing one b\in*b‘cd and tifu'cn ilunmnd two hnndrod 

new vjnj:'! M'arly I If t<» this wv ad<l the number of amateur-, who briie^ for. 
ward their coulnhixtions upon all intere-tiug do ne^lic oerasions-^ileiilh, births, 
marriugos, aiid M»tbrih — perhaps it woiihl not be «U'in;r t'»u muelj to estimate 
the yearly crop (»f songs in th«* lhtri*t <li^tl•icl to three hundred th.niMind!! VVtdl, 
then, th**n‘ 1'* all tiw of France who are protbnvr'* »>ii a la» go <cale. For 
myself, i would ftMr to make an iSti.uMc ; hut I h.t\e seen il staled a^s high .is a 
loillion ■'Oiigs in tin* Near f-oi* the euiiiv kingdom, I^nls include*! !! ! Am l not 
riglil then, dear Atithouv, in a'hnning (hit c rcU ivowiiig yncvs Imt a faint idcM 
<*fllK; evcrla-tiiig warbnng whh*.h tm in hi Ib lle hiMuce. rhauk (bal, 
wc know how to Indulg.* in tho4»c plea'^iiivs tit nrsler.ition, 

liaving >»;tid m» nmcli on the song doglnu: of our tJallic neighbour^, 1 will 
now oUci* }oa a specimen or two ot a <*ouip.initicely i*ot‘ctii period, 'J'li<*y hav«* 
la eii M'lccied us ilic\ cuine to hand, but will each alknd a fair sample of their 
kind in general. 

'i*ht*r<i was mt M>ug in its t)a\ tnnr<* popular in FrutiCf^ than th:»,(. which is still 
Well know n by the name of ** AIalbnM»k.‘' Tile air i^ .siel b;, < Ihaieaubriand to be 
ay old as tin* time <d'the f Viismlcs, but the words weni ]U‘obal»l) written after the 
\c/ir ITblh though they did leU hec«>mc kmovn (ill after the iJeatb (4* the famous 
jtulvooi .Mallii’o'igh. It happ'-iu d that tin imr-o of the ) oun;; Uanphin, aft; i • 

war, Is Louis the XV sutd a g\Jod n:n>^c i luxe nodtjubi wa^ M.-idutm* Foin'.ne, if 

there be- any faith to be placed in name- — n-ed to rock the >oung scion \.f r «y, 
ally to sleep ui Ifn cradle wltli a -< 00 ^, whieh ot' very cousohui)r\ to 

the i*urs of the inmates <if \'er>Jiilie-., M'ciief that jr a.— ailed with a -oinei.hat 
d.'ist.'irlly ridicule the mcmerv of .1 hero ill. n in hL erarc, who, whih* living, 
nunlc Louis trt'irdilc on his throne, am! -ue in vain for peace, lint it u.i', 
however, some I'omfori for Frericluiit'ii to ii i»e a song t-«j sing abo'.l one, wlm 
inwl deteati'd VilW'* an* I lloutllei's, and routed tiieir annies at lUcidieim, It.u 
uiilie?, and MuipLKpH't. Aceimiingly, Nnr-j* Fuiirlne's s^mc S4»»in rc.iriied J'aris, 
and then spread all over Franco ; and for four or five, years niter, you eonld in ar 
nothing (suppcmiiig you were then alive, whieU I believe, was tint the ruse, 
Anthony) than the refrain of wnVo/do/*, miraniuhr »*' snug wdili 

pv.at bravery. So satisfactory, in truth, wa> this i»ostlim»ous vicUiry over the 
great general, that tht‘ French ladie.'y h.icl the •‘oiig [irinled on fans and fire- 
screens, with iUiu<tratir»iis of IW duke » burial, the* <Juch«*ss on her tower, and 
the page in mourning. Alalbrook, as you know, ib the corniptimt of the 
duke's titl<*, 

•* Fur fyme 

Soimdn thi) hcrxuc nyllablt^ ls>Ui way» ; 

France CiOuliJ n«t t*vw cuiiqu^'r your great iu»n«, 

But pniiiatl it down to this f,t<)ctitiU!i pUrafiC. 

Skating cr toten she will laugh die wun«.'* 

And now I will give you the song in its iiitegriiy, and you can judge of it 
for yom-itclf. 




llOUT KT tX)!IVOl I>K 

HALRBOOK. 

X. 

Malbrwjk »’en en guerre, 
Ifirenton, mifontoti, mirentaine ; 
Mttlbrook s*en va-t-en guerre, 

Ke salt rjuand revicndra. 

Ne sail quau^l revie»i<ira, 

No «ait quand reviendra ; 

Malbroek s'en va^t*en guerre, 
Ne suit quand I'evieitdra. 

II. 

11 revlendra **b Paques, 
Mlrooten, nitronton, lua^rtltaine ; 
it tevieitdra a'a PaifucM 
(>u k la TriiHtl? 

Ou K hi Triuitrf. 

&c., 


nr. 

lia Triiiite s« {wsso, 
Afii^jiiton, niiroiiton, roirontuEiie ; 
[ai Trifiitd iM5 passe, 

Mulbrouk iin revient fuix, 
Malbrook ne rcrient i)ns. 


1>KATIX AMU &UR1AL UF THIS IM- 
VINCIBUS MALBKOVGII. 

I. 

Ma!l>rough*s gbne to tlio war, S!r^ 
Mironton, miroutou, inirouUiue^ 
Nobody known, by gar, Sir» 

When he’ll be back again. 

When hr:*ll be back again, 

Wljen be back again, , 

Nobtvly knowH, by gut, Sir, 

When lie’ll be back again, 

TI. 

He’ll come back again at Kaatcr— 
Mirunton, mironton, luirontaine-^ 
lie’ll come back again at Easter, 

Or at Trinity, I ween, 

Or at Trinity, I ween, 

Or at Trinity, I worn, 
lie’ll coinc back again at Easter, 

Or at Trinity, I ween* 

111 . 

But Trinity bas passe<l b 3 ' — 

Mironton, inirontun, mirontaine — 
But Trinit}’ has passed bi*, 

And he’s not come back again, 

He’s not come back again, 
lie’s not come back again, 

But Trinity is passed by, 

And lie’s not come back again. 


Miulatno k .a tour monte, 
Mironton, luin/nton, niironUiiie ; 
Mwiaiuo k sa tour monte, 

SI luuit qirello |K‘ut inonter, 
Si bout qnVIlo (leut iiiujiter. 

&c., Itc. 


My lady she mounitHi her tower — 
MiroiibMi, mironton, mirontaine^ 
My la<ly ."he inoiinted iicr tower, 

As high as sin* could attain, 

As high as riic could attain, 

As bi^i ns she could attain, 

My la<ly sho mounted her lower. 

As liigii as she could attain. 


Kile A)K'rf«jit son page, 
Mironton, niiroiiton, mirontaine ; 
£1I« apor^uit son page, 

Tout tie noir liabilh^. 

Tout de noir habille. 

&c., &c. 


Beau i>agc, ah ! inon beau |Mige, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Ik'au page, ah ! mon beau page, 
Qiiello iiouvolle apportex ? 

Cluelle nouveUe apportca ? 

lie.', I^c. 


Aux nouveir» qu.- j’apportc, 
Mironton, mironton oiirontainc ; 
Aux nouveH's 

Vos beaux ycusw vont pknrcr, 
Vi'S beaux yeux vont pleum. 

Icc., &c. 


Sho s[iied his page a'riding— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine- 
Sho spied Ills page a*riding 
In black along tho plain, 

III black along tho plain. 

In black along tho plain, 

She spicil his page a-riding 
In black along the plain. 

VI. 

*' Aly pretty page, what tidings ? — 
Mirunton, mironton, mirontaine- 
My pretty page, your tidings? 

To hear them I am fain, 

To hear them I am fiiiu, 

To hear them I am fain, 

My fHPotly page, your tidings? 

To hear them 1 am fain.’’ 

VII. 

** The news I bring, my lady — 
Mironton, mironton, mirontauic- 
The news I bring, niy lady, 

Will moke 3 mQr eyaa to rahi, 
Witt make your ey-es to mini 
Wilt make your eyea to raia, 
The news I bring, my lady. 

Will make your eyes to min* 



J^uptcfur njs uj /‘V- 




WOl 


VHI. 

QaitU'^; vdti habtt« roiwbs 
Mirotiton^ minwion, mirontaiiio ; 
Qttiticz vm rim» 

1*^ vo« satiiiM Ui'Oi‘!iv;S 
Kt VOS broc!)f 

&C-, f*<’ 


i.v. 

Mxiip;' iir irM:ilbrc«i)k f'. l inort. 
iniroutou, niiutt4raiiio ; 
Mimsfviir trMftl* ii»k et>t niort« 
K«t tnort ct eiU^rnlt ! 

Ksst moi l et cuiom- 1 

iwi.. 


tVl aj VII |)oru*r in li*Trc« 
Mirmitun, niironton, iiiinint.iiuc; 
J'l'ai vu jw*ricr terns 
l*ai* (jiiatnf ir/ot!U'k'rri, 

I'jr inialn* //officierjf. 

fit:. 


I/im |jK>i'Uit aa cuirii^*, 
Mirontoit, inironluii, nuntutamo ; 
f/uii port^ut sa cuifa^tiis 
I/uutn: acm Ihiw.IKh*, 
l/(iutrc sun boucUer. 


L'uit portait immi p;rantl salnrc, 
Mirontun, mirrMiUni, mirontainn; 
]/un jiortait .«>» j^rand sabivs 
1/aiiln: nu portait lieii, 

)/autrc lie portait rien. 

#CC., tiQ, 


xttf. 

A rimluur tie aa t 4 >in 1 ns 
Mirontnn, uiimnton, mir<»ataUie ; 
A Viuitoiir lie Ml 
Ko'iuarina Tan planti, 
Kuinaruis Ton piuita. 

&C.f &c. 


XIV. 

8nr la plus baote brandie, 
Miroiiton, nilronton, mlrootaiixr; 
Sur U pins luiiite branebe, 
hi n>$a%iiol ebanta, 

Lo ross^al chaata. 

&e., 


vnu 

•* l*«t ud t’&«r n>.\v 
Minititoii, mlnmtoik, 

Tul I ir yt«<r nwy 
Ami yivur juuhi irtiin. 
And eko your aniitt tmiji. 
Ami vko y^mr «stiia train, 
i*ut ort y*>ur it»y jjarwoutsi. 
And eke your aaiiu tinim 


** My lord oi* Marihrouj^jiirA dead, ma*:tuu 
Mimatois mirunioii, mimntalnc-^ 
My Ion! of Marlbn>ui;ir 4 dead, nia'ani. 
Anti hi the (;i.tvo in laitif 
Ami iu t!o' U laMi, 

And in the grave Ik lain, 

My h^nl of Marlbrougli'a dt-tid. ni.t'.ini, 
And ill the gr.txe is tuiii. 

i him to tho brave 
Bfironton, inin^iiton, tuironlaiuc^ 

1 saw him tit the grave homo 
Hy four of hia g<>u(letuc», 
lly fiMir t>f his genthtiueo, 
lly four of hi» gant hinu'is 
1 .miw him to tin* gr.ivo bonie 
Ity four of ilia geuth'iiion. 

“ Cim*. geiiiioiimn Isw his cuinm — 
Miroiiton. iiiirnTtriin, mironUiiie^^ 
One boro hi^ ni5ra»H, another 
Ilia hut klor did rrhiln, 
lli^i imokler did reUiiis 
ilia biii'Uicr tiid retails 
One hor« !i‘a ( tiinisH. anotluT 
Ilia hiukler lUd vttuin. 


•*T!u' liiird hi- l»ig MWurd cani' d — 
Miroiiton, unrontoii, tuiroiilaiuc — 
Tho tliiid hi<t Idg Mford cjirricd, 

I’iMt fourth lK)ro->~notluiig, I wren, 
I'lid fourth bore — ^nothing, I w'u*u, 
TIi« fourth Imre — nothing, I wioii, 
The third lila big cmrord «*arripsl, 

Tho fourtii bore — nothing, 1 w «' 0 ’i. 

Xllt. 

** Around his tomb they planh'il^.. 

Mil out on, niirontoii, inirontaino.^ 
The rinKsnariia they platitcil 
Around his tomb to train, 

Around Ids tomb to train, 

* Around hts Uunb to train, 

The rosemaries they pUntifl, 

Arodiid Ilia tomb to train. 

XIV. 

** U|»n the topmoal branchci^^ 
Miroutoo, mirenton, tnlcoiitafne'** 
Upon the topmost bratwhtia 
We beard a nlgfalingabfs strain, 
W« heanl a ni^tbigabi*d atrahi, 
We IwAni a nigbt;ft|j^«*a ^rain. 
Upon the tojmicffl hromb^ a 
W'fi liwl a i)l^lttin;'alc'« virain. 

\ 
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XV. 

On vit vt>lt;r wn nine, 
Biirooton» luirontnn, miroiiUuic ; 
On vit voler son Arne, 

All tMveni dp# laurkra, 

All traicrs de# laurkm. 

&C., &•% 


XVI. 

Chacan init ventre terre, 
Mirontoiit inirontotif mirontaine ; 
Oaeun mU venire k terre 
Kt link te rekva, 

Et puift ftp rvhvtk, 

fcc., tie. 


x\ n. 

PtMii diHiitpr lea victoire#. 
Mirontim, mironloii, iiiirttiitaino 
Pour ohaiiti’r ioa vii'toiros, 
Quo Maibrotii^h miiporta« 
<,^up Malbrmi||;h reiuporta. 

, S'c., itc. 


^vni. 

1 a c^rdmonie fatte, 
Mironton, mironionf mirontaine ; 
Ia cdrdiiionie falte, 

Chacun sVu fut couciterf 
Ciiaeun s'eii fut couchor. 

&c.. &c. 


XIX. 

1.01 uiift av«^' kurs fQinnie!i, 
Miruntoti, mirontou, miruntame ; 
Ia# uns avee kurs fvmruea, 

K1 lea autroa tous souls, 

El les autres tous seuU. 

Ati., ki\ 


Ce n Mt pas qu*il en manque, 
Minmton, mironton, inimntainp ; 
Ce n’eet paa qa*U eii nianquf, 
j'en oonnuia beauonup) 

Car j*en connais lieauctfup. 

A:c., Itc. 


XXI. 

Dee bKtn>lea et des bnutes, 
Hlrentan, mirontont mimntaiiie t 
Dea blondea et deibVQnti, 

Et dee ebata^^'t aoaai, 

EtdMchataltpn'ianMa. 

Ac., Ace, 


VV^c saw Ilia soul ily upwarda^ 
MiroiUony mlroiiton, infrontaioer<~. 
Fly up through the lanrel branehea, 
The heavens to attain, 

'[‘lie heavens to attaini 
The heavens to attain. 

We saw his soul fly upwards, 

The heavens to attain. 

XVI, 

** Each man down on the earth fell-* 
Mironton, miironton, mirontaine — 
Each man down on the earth fell, 

And then — ^got up again. 

And then— got np again. 

And then— got up again, 

EhcIi man down on the earth fell, 

And then — got up again. 

XVII. 

“ To sing the mighty triumphs— 
Mironton, mironton, inlrontaine — 
To sing the might}' triumphs 
That Mnlhrough did attain, 

That Malbrough did attain, 

That htalhrough did attain ; 

To sing the mighty triumphs 
That Malbrough did attain. 

xviii. 

“ The ceremony ended— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine — 
The ceremony ended, 

Each man his tied did gain, 

Each man his bed did gain, 

>Ach man his bed did gain, 

The ceremony ended, 

Each man his M did gain. 

XIX. 

** Some with iheir wives to bed wont-. 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine — 
Some with their wives to bed went, 
Some did alone remain, 

Sonic did alone remain, 

.Soint! (lid alono remain. 

Some with tlieir wives to bed went. 
Some did alone remain. 

XX. 

** But not for lack of ladies — 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine — 
Hilt not for lack of ladles, 
in faith 1 will maintain. 

In faith I will maintain, 
til faith I will maintalii. 

But not for lack of ladien, 

In faith 1 will maintain. 

XXI. 

Of white ones or of darkonek** 
Mironton, mironton, mtrontai&f— 
Of white ones or of dark onea, 

Or yet of brown ngaia. 

Or yet of brown 
Or yet of tetwn a^a. 

Of white onea or of ilhiik oBea. 

Or yet of brown again. 
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XXIU 

Jl'tl'ct) tlfs {i«» 

^iirunlon, iitirontutny nimmtMUMi 
J*n'«n (iu }Kui da\ auUg«, 

Gar vu voili 
Car en voiUk a'aien;?!. 

$Lt\. iliitt . 


KXIi. 

** S*» m»w ii4 «u»rv ril tcH \ — 

■^Siioiitois tniin>ntott» UKmmtHin**- 
.Su now no inoro 111 tdl vno. 

Fur no ntorc (toth m-mam, 

For no mom doth nmtaio, 

I'ur no Rior<«<k»Th 
now no mow TU U/\\ } «m, 

For iw moi'ti tk»ib itwaiii.*' 


Artier all, tliLTf 18 JsOiiKMhiu;? Korio-cxunu* in those* iloUtls, Atul an 

can a||uiH) Tt.* lnu;»h at tin; litth* domestic ttiTau;trcments with wfiitb 
lh»; valiant sohliet'R are tJtJ^ciiUol s»3lacin? iliemsolvct*, alusr TM^riUrihing the 
lai'^t ritvs of* stmiiUHns and tlu* pr:iiM‘ji of Malhrook. This sonj^ hu^ an 

additional iniorcst, frrau the t'.ui ihut it was a ^icat faveuvito with Napoleon; 
and it U >aid (hat, vrljtMt iiiooiiiioj: his hurs<‘ to to huttle, he w:ts In the linhit 
ot humming ** Mf/lhrooh nuten };nerre." lint ho san^» it in no sjnrit of 
mean dispurageiiteut. ‘rhesoid ol’iho jrivat captain knew to.-) well hi»w to honour 
and approeiate a kindred spirit. 'J’alkitejj. a short time Ixdere hi.s deatl)^ with 
the Count dc las Casas, the. <■ ‘n\er>sui*iii h.tppein d (o turn on Marlhoruuizhy of 
whom ho «p<»ki' in terms of onU>j»y anti n-'{>eo( ; anti then, nunenihei’inj? liia 
favourite ehansxm, he smiietl, i\inl »iiid po'.ntant et» tpn* e■e^t *]»(»< h; ridi- 

cule; il ,sii 2 itia*ise tout jn.-tpi' n la vh'tuiiv upon which he hniiiined (ho first 
conplel fur ibo last time in hi.s life. 

The amatory soiif^s of the French are beyond all number, and their character 
and merit.s take an etjually wide run^e. Some td' iheni au*- spot li\o, ))uent, 
and ^'raceful ; while otlv-rs, and they coinpri.'^c a V4 ry larj^e average, are me- 
diocre onouf;li, and ofien too lieention.s for mir better ti.vtes , but what, can you 
eNj>ect when one year brinj^s forth a humlrcil iht>ie>atni .“fmjjM, Here is a Hltlo 
ballad, which is in jjreat e.>tJ(nutioti amongst the ibirisiiiU}i ; though I etiuiiot aay 
it {* foilUe.s'', still it is thoroughly Fr»‘rieh. 1’hc air is a -weet one, and ?nid to 
have been composed by l.ulU; and it has gaiiuxl mhlitional celebrity in ronse- 
<p» 'Ucc of the charming variation.s written to it hv Hoyeldh‘«. 

AL* CL.VIK DR f.A I.CNK. BV WR MOtlT Of TIKE MOO.V. 


I. 


Au cUii U>! la hiiie, 

M«»n aiui Vierrot, 

Pivte-nun ta phime 

Vnur diTire un jnut. 

Ma cliatulsUe eat inorte, 

Je ii*Hi plus do feu. 

Ouvrc-iiKB ta porte 

Pour I'Amnur de Dieu. 

“ Ilv th»* light of the H«*Vjn, 
Piermt, gossip mine. 

Pray lend me your piai 

To write just <mic line ; 

My candh's gout out. 

My iirr Pve no more, 

For the dear lf»\o of G<»d 

Thi'fi o|H!n your door.” 

Au clair (t« la luno, 

Ptern>t r^|K*niUt ; 

Jc n‘ai pas do plume, 

Ja Mils dani man lit. 

Va i-'lirz la vnisin<% 

Je crt»u tj[uVtl« y «it. 

Car dans sa cuisiiK*, 

On bat Id briquet. 

II. 

Hy the light of the mo(;n, 

(Itwsip Pierrot said, 

•* Pvc n<*t got a IHUJ, 

And Pm gone to my be J ; 

Go ask of my nelghV'ur, 

She's in, if Tm right, 

There’s a noise in her kitchen 
Like striking a liglit.'* 

111. 

Att dalr d« la luue, 

L'ahnable Lubin 

Frapixs ches la brune; 
lur soudain i 

(Jai frapp' da la sof1«^ 

11 dlt k aoo tfwni 

Ouvm votra parto, 
iNwr le dtra dVunaur, 

By the lighi of the mom 

1 ASiW Lupin retreat, 

Till he knocked at the dmur 

Of the little brunettr; 

** Wbo*s hn<j>cktfig so taU 

She cfieil, ** Do give o’er 
“ For the dear God of Ixive,” 
lie sighed, “Ojjien your door ” 
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[Sept 


IV. 

Au vlair do U luno, 

On ify voit quun p«iu. 

On dicwlia la plume, 

Uu clierdia du feu, 

I'lii fliercliant d’ In oorio, 
,fi' riNaU d t|u'oJi trouva : 
MaU j’ i^aiis que la porlu 
Kiir ettx. s« ferina. 


By the light of the moou. 

It waahot veiy bright, 

They searched for the pen 

And they groped for the light ; 
But fiomehow, while groping, 

*'V\n true I declm-e, 

The door of the chamber 
Was closed on the pair. 


Now, Anthony, I will give vou a song with a moral in it, as I think I 
you protest that thyre is vory liitln ot*thal sort of tiling in « Au clairdela Innc." 
This has, in my ojiinion, frvaco, spriiililiiuoss, and iwiht in it, and smanks of the 
stylo of our ovn imrivnluMl lyribt. Alas! who shall' touch hU lyre when tin* 
hand of the mustrr is i.Hihl in tli*' gravt- ! 


VOVA<,K l>K It KT !»«' 'll /»»»*.. 

I. 

A voyagrT pH'^s.uii >.1 vl<-, 

(>!rtaiii vifilhird ismin j Ic 'r<Mni» , 
P^^8 d’lm tliMix e arrive et sV\ ri- ; 

Aye* pitW de vkmijc aii«. 

Kh quo! ! stir cos l>or<U on in’imbiic, 
Mui qid compte tons iniraiitn ; 

Mr? isms ami4, je vous j<upplie, 

Vciiez, vene* pAHser l‘« fenip?. (W«.) 


1)« I'autrc cote, sur la plage, 
plus (f line iille rt;gardait, 

Voulurit akior k son pashage, 

8ur un bat^'au qu’Amour guifiait. 

Btais ituo dVlloa, klou phsi .s.i<.p% 

Lcttr r^pdUit ccs niofs prudotit» : 

Bicit tottvent un a fait naiUVajL;e, 

Ku ohervhant d (weacr le Tcinpa. (6 m.) 


titlVE AND TIMK- 

r. 

old Time mio day, white on his way, 

In jotirnoyhig through the world for otor, 
Was sb>pptMl beiside a barrier wide— 

A deep and swiftly rolling river. 

And while he stood beside the flood, 

He cried Alas ! will none come nigh mo ; 
lT|Hm this spot Pm quite forgot, 

While previous moments lost fly by mo. 
Dear young friends ! will none, ala^ ! 
Give a hand to make Time pass." 

II. 

Thus while ho cried across the tide, 

Sonic fairtiirls longed, his accents hearing, 
Tt> aid him o’er the stream to sliorc, 

111 a light skitr that Love was strrrinp!. 
But one young maid now shook her head, 
'The sagest she of the co1lcr:tion ; 

And w'hile her hand restrained the hand, 

Ucr wise lips utterud this rcflin tum — 

“Full often liave young iiuiid-*, itla*.’ 
Been wrcckcni in lielpingTinie to 


L'Aiuour gaiment pcju*sBe au rivagr, 

It aborde tout prks <lu Temps ; 

II lui proiKMc le voyage, 

I/emUarqoe rt sW>andonne aux veuts. 
Agitant ses rarncb ldgi>n», 

11 dit ei re<Ut itans sfs chants : 

Vou« vnyez him, jruncs berg^rcs, 
l^ue rAinonr fail passer lo I'euips. (6L.) 


Hals tout k con;* rAmonr se lasac ; 

Ce flit Ik tout.'tirs aon d^fauL 
I^ Temps rric ta ramok sa pbee, 
Etluldit: Quoll edder ritut! 

PauTM enbat, qiudla eat U bHdesse? 

Ta dors, el \ti eluinte 4 mon lour, 

Ce beau retrain do la vietllMise s 

Ah 1 le Tompe fait pasaer rAmmir. (Ws.) 


l/>vc Bcizeil Ills oar, and for the shore, 

Acroa? the stream he’s gaily straining, 
And soon !iis bf>at is seen to float 
Close to wlicrcOldTime stands complaining. 
And liravvly now Love turns the prow 
To puss Old lime across the river; 
lie spreads his sail to catch the gale, 

» And to his arms the thin oars quiver. 

And AS he deaveg the sunny waves, 
llis ligiit skiff o*er the waters dancing ; 
With juvons song he speeds along, 

And thus he chaunts, while still advancing, 
“Mark you well, each lad and lass, 
liovo alone can make Time pass.*' 


To shrink from toil Is aye his fiiiliog ; 
TIrmii takes his place and pulls apace. 

And cries *^!Biiir(fld)d,yWUredatid ailing. 
Lie down and the owti IT sweepi, 

And in my turn 111 sing a measure, 

Both true and. sage— the song of aae — 
Though youth ne'er hears su<m strains 
with plessare. 

‘ ll»» wise and team, eacfi lad and 
imr will surely make D‘ve pa-"!' '* 





Pt)pitiat 0/ Fr^we. ;10J. 

So mflch for low And now in com*}ti«K»n yon Imvc «<>ntotliin«f 

that IS an ovor-tnM» plctujro of tho Ufo of many u yoniifi Pariptan— gay, p<»or, and 
m*Un3s<^takIug the wor|||^ aa it comes j to*ciay iHfjdng his ivijf# au tint, and sing- 
mg his sung amongst the ''KafansdeOaTeast/'or at the <'Soct«tc or 

** des Ois 0 atiXf** to-morrow shooting an aivhbLshop from behind the biirriinidi^s, 
or dancing in midnight orgi«^ in Tu*t Lnxembotirg or the Tlie wrst'a 

are good, and such aa Berangcr ought own to without a UUish* though thev arc 
not his. » ^ . 


X4B MXXAOK UK OAK^a. 

Jr loge au qoatri^tne 
C'«st tit quo finit reflculierj 
<K* sttts ma femoia de mdnagr, 

Mvii (lom«5f tqu6 et mon portior. 

erdauuters, qnan<l U colhtrt«s 
Au soniie i tour d« bras, 

C'cAt tuujours, en ouvrant ina jiorte, 

^lut qui (its que jc u*y suis i«s. 

De tous mos moitblrs rtnvrutaire 
Tieiidnift nn carrd do papier ; 

PourtUTit jo ro^ois efordiaairo 
Drs vUites darts mon gretiior. 

Jq meta l*'s gt'ns f.>rt h leur aiso; 

A 1:1 porte iin bnvanl m audit. 

Tons nu:^ amis stir un<? chniae, 

Kt iHA ntiiitros^e sur inon Ut. 

Vera ina d<*meurc qitand t» luaadies* 
Jcuno bcAuti^. va dotu’ernciit j 

q't tto'-vingt-dix-luiit mnrehet 
N't fni mffiiti'Mt pas lestement. 
bir^quc Kori arrive a iiion gite, 

0:i »e wilt iiii (’('rtaiii ; 

Jain.iis sans (]«« son cteur patpitc, 

Pile frtnmt? uVriinj chez mol. 

Gourmandts v<m# vmder., jUmagiiiey 
Do moi, pour fairo ivrtaiii oas, 

Avoir I'^tat do iiia cui>in«. 

.Stu'boz quo jo faio ti*ins rqMS : 

dujeuri*>r inVst truA fticilo, 

Du tous c6t4.i jc le roy'oi ; 

Je no ditie jamabi quVu vilh% 

Kt iie auiiiie jiunaU cb«a moi. 

Je sills riche, et j*ai i»otir cainpafpie 
Tous !ii*» eiu'iroiis de l*ari*» ; 

J*al ndUc chateaux en 

J'ai pour fermiers tons ines amt%, 

.ral, pour faire le jwlit-niaitrc, 

Sur la place un cahrii»U:t ; 

J’ai mon jartliii sur nia feuetre^ 

Pt m«s mates dans mon gilet. 

Je vois ptiis (Pun mnUonfsaire 
Snr moi s’^gayer aujoard'hot : 

Dans nia r»cb^'*« Smagtoaln^ 

Je skU Kvtf^ richo que lui 
Je ne vja qii’an jh’ur la joiifnee, 
fat! Wttte s«s denlcM oomptMit*: 

Kt puts, h la dn do Tannw 
Kutia arrlvons rn ndkna tewpSi 


iiA('iiKia>ii’a fAUK. 

Up ^ fhur-palr sUire hack/* li my mom— 
Tile parlour (hat’s itoxl to tlie «ky-» 

My own vatet, aiut pt^rter, and gruoni, 

And bousckoeiior also am I. 

When my creditors come by the acorr, 

All clamonriiig ami making a (tin, 

Myself for mysolf o{Mi*e the door, 

To niuiounce that I am not within. 

My fumituro'a scant-^l believe 
You could writeonyuuf hand thowlioleUat; 
Yet visita each day I ittceivo 
In niy garret as weU as the liesL 
I put folks at tbtir case without care, 

‘1*0 the ilwir avery blfibhcr I lead ; 

All iny friends I scMt on itiy <mo chair, 

And my swci't-heart I place on iny bod. 

.Sweet girl, when yott mount to my iloii, 
Take it e.'isy ami alow I entreat ; 

Believe me four score and elghUvn 
.Steps are not to fw ucamperod up fleet. 

For wh<>n you’ve arrived at my lair, 

You'll fmd yourself durrie<jl anil Idown, 
And no woman aomebow enters there 
Whose heart dis;i not flutter, I own. 

Now ye gounnands. you* re longing to knou 
Ail alviut iny cuisine 1 epino, 

For yo riass every man, high or low, 

Hj’ the inaiiitcr in which he can dine, 
it known, 1 take three meats a day. 

I’ve iny breakfast wfaorcvrr I roam; 

F dine alw ays in town— 'tie my way— 

AutI I never take anpticr at home. 

1 am rich ; I’ve a noble demesne— 

Tile outfarte of Paris all round ; 
iVe a thousaml cliateaus— they're In Spain, 
And my friroids farm my liouses and grouml* 
WlHnever I’d fain i*ut a daudi, 

I have nlways my cab — mi Uie stand; 

My garden owfiea close to my sash, 

*And m.v rent's in my fob— 4wfe At hand. 


I see many a mfllVimdro iiniFle 
At my pomtv, iNroud of hla priT t 
In my vmlth, twmgii but fancied the wbita^ 
1 think Pin as riHi «a liinmeir. 

For «ae, 1 ne'er tuok past to-day, 
/fecovtitswfi«Whlm>itgfitfowi every vllaiat 
But we Sad, when tiw yeai^a pasecd away. 
That tre bath itMsli {u «td theMmeiliMb 
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Uft grMul liomine « dit dans sou Uvre, 
Qu* tout est Men, fl m*en souvient. 
TfanquiHement laissons-noiw vivre, 
£t pretions le temps commc il vient 
Si, potir rccrdijr c« l)a» monde,^ ^ 

Dk*u MOHS c<Mi9iiLUiL aujourd’liui. 
Cotiverions-tm tous & la roudi*, 

Nous no furions pas mieux que lui. 


All is good, as soma wisd writer 
And oft to mv mind it oomes boma^ 

Lot us tranquilly live all our days, 

And just take time and things as they come. 
In re-making this world here below, 

To consult us should God condescend, 
We*d be forcetl to agree, I well know, 

We could make it no better in tir end. 


Now, dear Anthony, thcrci is philosophy as well as fun in ibis ballad, and it is 
a French mail’s view of life thoroughly ; he will oo singing through the world 
as long as he has a sous in hts pocket; and while he has a song and his eau st^cri 
you cannot utterly break his spirit. As one of their own writers has said— 


** Quand on ebante, si Von n'est pa-^ heureux on croit Vetro, ct e'eat Iteancoup.” 

Let US, too, do them justice. If they can all sing, a great many of them can 
do more. Jn all the arts and sciences that civilize life and advance humanity, 
they hold places as high as any other. Thc.y are polite, hospitable, and good- 
natured— a'j:reeahle companions, and by no immiis bad friends. And 1 would 
now part with them in all amity, with the sincere hope that the (hiy is not far 
distant when they shall iMijoy the blessings of a stable constitution, a rational 
liberty, and a fraternization that will aim at something more fraternal than 
cutting each other’s throats. 

Ever your's, dear Anthony, 

Jonathan Freks Slikosby. 

To Anthony Poi)la* , £«<i. 


SECOND SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT OF MM. DARHAL AND BIXIO. 


Hatino given in our last number a 
brief notice of the scicntiric aerial 
voyage made by hlM. Ihirral and 
Bixio from the garden of the Obser- 
vatory of Paris, and commented on 
the oiTCurnstances which rendered it 
abortive, and well nigh brought u se- 
rious disaster on these enterprising 
savans, some account of another at- 
tempt, with a like object, since made 
by the same individuals, will not be 
unaccoptable to our readers. 

In our bust nunibor wc showed tin* 
extreme impriideiiee eominitled in 
venturing to^ traverse the upper re- 
gions of uie air without that oxpcnenco 
in the management of an agent of 
transport so pcculim, which would 
have given some for their 

safety. 

^ The balloon selected for that occa- 
sion, if th<- word selected can be 
properly used, was a worn-out, threail- 
bare vehicle, Having scarcely strength 
enough to hold itself together; the 
conse<|uence of which was, that when 
it rose into the more rarifted strata, it 
hurst' in two places, letting the voy- 


agers fall to the earth with a frightful 
rapidity. Nothing could have saved 
them but the must admirable self-pos- 
session and courage. 

Two mistakes (*ummitted on that 
occasion were forcibly pointed out by 
all who heard and reaa the narrative 
of their expedition — first, that of ven- 
turing in a frail and inclficient vehicle ; 
and secondlv, that of refusing to be 
accompanied by a pi*acti$Gd aeronaut. 

It will scarcely b«* credited, after 
the disastiT which they had so narrowly 
C'ica])ed, that they should again repeat 
both thchc errors. 

On the present occasion they actu- 
ally selected the very same worn-out, 
threadbare, frail vehicle, and chose 
the same individual to superintend its 
preparation and inflation. The result, 
as will be seen, was pretty nearly what 
might have been expected; and, al- 
though the present voyage was not 
quite so abortive as the last, the ad- 
venturous voyagers failed to realise 
their pnmamme, and encDuntercd the 
same incmcat 

It is understood that overtures were 




made to one or nioiv ut* the {veraona 
who have recently been en^ired in 
makiiigr balloon aiiiecnts in Paris aa a 
apectsole^ It ao happened that ifaerc 
was an unusual choice of those p^jr- 
sons, as within the last few w*Hjks 
three or four balloons pi*r week useend* 
ed from difFcrunt platvs in and near 
the French metropolis. The AerouaiUH 
who were applied to, however. dccUnwl 
the projKisuion, tinless th**)' were al- 
lowcKi to accompany the savatis in 

K n. These conditions Iwitig re- 
I MM. Barrat and Bixio were 
thrown back upon M. Dupnis-Dcb 
court, who fiiippliod fbc balloon and 
sup<irintende<l it on the former occa- 
sion. It was agreed that this balloon 
should lie pntebed and rt^firu^d, and 
that, to jjivc it greater buoyancy, in- 
fitead of inflating it with the common 
carburet ted hydrogen fabrioatiMl by 
the gas companies, "pure hydrogen gfui 
shoiml l>e inmle on the spot for it. 

All the necessary prtmaralions being 
made, it was resotvcHi that the ascent 
vhnuld take plH(«e on the morning of 
Friday, tin* litith ult. ; but the weather 
proving unfavourable, the ascent w'as 
postjKmcil to tlui next day. The bal- 
loon had been takim to the Observa- 
tory, howeviT. and tho necessary ap. 

1 )aratus for the production of jmro 
lydrtkgen gas established in the gar- 
den. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 
'27tb, the .sun rose m unclouded splen- 
dour, and everything portended favour- 
ably for the day. Orders mnui imme- 
diately given for the inflation, which 
was acuoVdinglv cornnicneed at (i a.m.| 
but was not completefi until I p.m. 

In the meanwhile, however, the fo% 
mament became oven^ast with a douse 
pluviose cloivi, and rain foil in tor- 
rents. Everything indicated a tem- 
pestuous aClernoon. Under these cir- 
cumstanceSf grave doubts were raiseil 
as to whether the ascent should take 
place; but to this the intrepid and 
adventurous savans respondeil, that to 
for from seeing in the atmospherie 
condition causes for the postponement 
of the intended measure, they disco* 
vered more reasons than ever for its 
prosecution. What was the object of 
the project ? Was it not fo [>eftetraio 
into the r^ion of the clouds, and to 
obtain a clo« view of the stupendous 
apparatus in which the tempest atul 
the tcn^nado,the thunder, the lightnings 
and the rain, are elaborated ; to dts- 


eovor ibc peucil with which the rain- 
bow is pamic<i, and the torch with 
which the luetoor is lighuid; and if 
♦here were grounds for hoping that 
ctrcunistances might arise which would 
not only |dacc thorn in the midst of 
the thtisitre of this vast machinery, but 
that they might have the good fortune 
to witness it netualiy at work, to catch, 

to s|HMik, natmv in the 
tleliiit}, Wivs not this tu be regained as 
a srilt stronger Incentive to the can- 
ciiCton of their design rathet than a 
rt^ason for its postponement ? 

These considerations prevailed, and 
in spite of the state of ine heavens the 
ascent was resolved on. 

To the inferior orilicfi of the balloon 
wa.- attached a cylimirical slcevo of 
silk, about thirty I'eet in length, which 
was left open tu let tho gas freely 
escape during the ascent, so as to pre- 
vent, as was sup{)osod, the balloon 
from Iming ruptxired by any failure of 
the valve. 

The car was suspended at about 
thirteen feet below tho and of this 
sleevts and couscfiucntly about forty- 
three feet below the baltoon. 

The instruments were suspondod 
round an iron ring, which was attached 
to the usual wimden lump to which 
the car is atuched. The form of 
this iron ring was such that the instra- 
ments were placed in the most conve- 
nient {H>sition for the observers. 

These instruniciUM wore as follows : 

First— Two si{dion baromeUirs, grsh 
duuted on the tu}>cs, in which tba 
sufierior iiiaiiiscus was only to Ijo ob* 
.'Hirved, the position of tho inffurior 
nianiscus lioing given by a table con- 
structed from direct observations made 
in tho LaboraU»ry. To each of these 
barometors a centigrade thermometer 
was attached. 

* Secondly— Three thormoroeterK, to 
which arlntrar}' scales were attach^, 
the signification oftbe numbers of which 
were known only to M. Eognault, 
who consicucted them. These were 
fixed to a metallic plate at a distance of 
about two inches asunder, The tube of 
the first WAS, as usual, left clean ; that 
of the second was blackened with 
smolte; atid that of the third wae 
covered with a cylinder of polishi^ 
silver, which also covered a portion of 
the tube. The bulbs of all these were 
cylinders, whose diameters were smalt 
compared with their length. Imme*^ 
dlately below tlie reservoirs on the. 
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raot;(Uii' w«a» ‘'ilver jiluiojiigb)}' 
polislicd. 

These thunnonieters were so clis* 
posed upon mo. i^ide of the car as to 
remain continujdly under the action of 
solar nirtiailon. 

'j'liinlly — .V verti^'al thermometer, 
fnntished also ^vilh im arbitrary scale, 
tin* ii\ lindrical reservoir of Avhieh was 
enelo-^C'd )iy several eonceiitricjil cylin- 
ilers of polished tin, having s)>aces be* 
twu<:n them, and opm at their bases 
If) nUt)w the free cireuUtion (*f the air. 
'Hiis instrument was intende<l to show, 
at least approximately, the tempera- 
ture in the shadt*. 

Fourthly — A pfty«*hrometor, formed 
by two thermometers, with an arbi- 
trary scale. 

Fifthly — A condensing hygromoter 
of Ai. Kegnaiih. 

Sixthly — ''rub(?s of eaiistic potash, 
and piiinic('-stone, iinju-egnaied with 
Mdjdinrieueht, for measuring (licfpian- 
tity of carbonic jn’id in tlm air, 'The 
imantity of air to 1)0 transmitted 
thvoiigll these, w,n determined by a 
pump of known eapaeit> . 

Sev(‘nthly— .Two links of known ca- 
pacity, furnished with stop-coeks, in 
steel, and intimdod to collect the air 
iu the hMic'r regions. These ilaskg 
were lixed in tin boxes, and had been 
completely exhausted before the as- 
cent. 

Eighthly — A self- registering ther- 
mometer, to show the minimum tem- 
perature, cpnstruetcd by M. Wulfcr- 
den. These tbcrinomoters, graduatixi 
by At. Walfcrden himself, were en- 
closed in tin cases, pierced with holes, 
so ns to be inaceessiblo to, though 
visible by, the observers. 

JSfintlily — An apparatus prepared by 
M. Kcgnanlt, intended to indicate the 
maximum deration to wduch the bal- 
loon should arrive. 

This apparatus was also indudod iu 
a tin case pierced wdth Jioles, and in- 
uccesstbU) to the ob^icrvcrs. 

T'cnthly^-A polariscojte prcpimd by 
Al. Arago. 

The initrumonts had all been con- 
structed by M. Fastrg, under the dU 
mtion of M. TU'gnauU, and the di- 
vision of the svaios upon them was 
made in the i^aboirajUiiy of the College 
of Francis, the iteiilcatiou of the 
mimbers Vidtig only known to M, 
JUegiiault. This precaution was adppt- 
ud III order that the suppiwition of any 
preoeeopaiioii of the oW^vers, whten 
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might affect the n'snUs of die obj»‘r- 
vations, might be set aside. 

The prindpai points to whicli the 
attention of the otoervers was intended 
to be directed were the following ; — 

T, The law according to which the 
atmospheric tenipcratiue diminishes us 
the height increases. 

Tl, The indnence of solar radiation 
in the diifcreiit regions of atraos- 
pltcre, deduced from observations made 
upon tliennoincters whose surfaces 
were ondiied with very did'erent ab- 
sorbing powers. 

III. The deteriniuation of the hy- 
grometic state of the air in different 
atmospheric strata, and the comparison 
of the indication of the psychrometer 
with the dew-point at very low tempe- 
ratures. 

J V. The analysis of the atmospheric 
air at diflcrcut heights. 

y. The determination of the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid suspended in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

VI. The examination of the polari- 
sation of light upon the clouds. 

VII. I'he observation of any optical 
phenomena which should present them- 
selves in the clouds. 

It is well-known, that when, through 
the opportunities aifoiYled by min- 
ing o|>crations, the teniiieraturc of 
the lower strata of the glolie is observ- 
ed, it is found to augment acconling 
to a certain law, ami that the result of 
this observation led to the conclusion 
that, ut such rate of increase of tem- 
pcniture, the nucleus or centre of the 
globe must be inferred to be in a state 
of fusion. How much interest, there- 
fore, would attach to the analogous 
inquiry ns to^ the padiial decline of 
temperature in rismg in the atmos- 
phere ! Xot only should we discover 
the law uf the decrease of temperature, 
w'hich begins with the centre of the 

lobe and b continac<l to the surface, 

ut wo might ultimately obtain data 
by whiidi the limit of the temperature 
might be ascertained, which would be 
arrived ut could w« rise to the superior 
surface of the atmosphere; and wo 
should thus possess that desideratum in 
science which has been the object of 
so much specalaikm-«-the temperature 
of the medium in whtdk the oelestiaL 
bodies move. 

It may therefore bo conceived how 
much interest these considerations gave 
to the propoeed observations on the 
decrease dr temperature in aseeading. 
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flf MM. Bitrtitf mui H6T 


Ai tUivo mitiuU^ lifter fo«r oVl^ok 
in tho afternoon of Satnrdciy, tlie 2T<ih 
ult,, the two observers liaving tnken 
their places in the car in the j^unkn of 
theObservatorVf the cords wen» 

and the uscont raniuu nc»‘ L A 
strong wind Movung rrorn (Ik* west, 
the bulhion wits ranied oblitpiely, and 
the car <*au^ht in a tivc, l)y which the 
movement was fur a moincnt. 

One <ifthc tmvotnoiers and the ther- 
immu ter with the hiackuijcd bulb, 
were here broken, 

1’hi« incident, however, was quickly 
terminated by thctlischiirgc orMlast, 


upon which the haUiwn dWiigst^cil 
itself and rose* 

Tin^ ascent was at first slow, and 
direct^ towartls tho cast, but. u^ion 
thmwmg out balltLSt it !»ecaiue more 
rapid. * 

ft! the foHowinsr table h given the 
scvjee of r^bscrvatioiis uf the Eamm^ter 
and tlM'rtnuiiioter, and the heights col- 
lected from liicni, as taken during the 
as(‘ctit and dcK*ent, from the time the 
buUouu quitted the ground of the OK 
servatory U\ tho moment of its return 
to the earth . 
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Six)u after tho luiU<fon nwe from the 
grountl, the observers found iheiti-p 
selvort flummnded iiy a thin mist, which 
did not, !iow«%'er, prevent them front 
seetne; the earth. At ilte moment of 
the fii^h observalioii, they ob«:rvod 
detached clouds fioating lieneath them, 
bwt not thick enough to pw vvint them 
jfrora seeing the city of rari.’*. 

At the moment of the siath observa- 
tion, tfaev were completely cnvelcq^ed 
in the ciouil, and ceased to stse tho 
earth. Tho clotid here had the ap- 
pcMu>ance of a comukon dense ftig upon 
the earth. 

The aecent beoamo evidefttly sW 


at the uioment of die eighth Mwrrva- 
tuHii and at the tenth observntiyn 
ccitscd idtogothor, the balloon rising 
and iklUrig altemalcly l#i*{vve#*n the 
bcightH of 1, 8110 and 1,000 feet. 

At the commencement of the aseent, 
the iMklloon was imricrfiH'^tly filled, a 
largo space being ntiowedfor llie 
pansiou the ^ would necoSAfirity nti* 
dergo in riteng to a great elevtttbii. 
Tho sloere provitlcd fi>r tfib' escape of 
the gns, alrcndy described* remained 
qnite fiat, by the autfoti of the atim> 9 < 
pherie presMUv nptm it, so that, aU 
though »a vubre was placed in it, tho 
gaawasmn&|ihdoty«b^ rntothobiilhMm. 
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At the OiOment ot the Uuub ob- 
M^rvattorit however, when tlif Iwtlfoon 
beeamo ttiutionar^', the gas had not 
ooly expanded so os completely to fill 
the balloon, but had also distended 
the sleeve, and wfis seen Issuing from 
the inferior orifice like a stream of 
w^tish smoke, and its odour was dis. 
tinctly TKin-cptible. But it quickly 
appeared that tliis was not the only 
oruioo fironi which the gas cs(^ped. 
This unfortunate balloon encountered 
another accident similar to that which 
hoppened on the former asc(mt ; and 
the voyagers observed, imt without 
some anxietvi that a nuit, about lour 
feet in lengily had taki'n |>laL*e in the 
lower part, from which the gas was cs- 
eupiiig. 

It might well be hupposcul that, iu 
the face »>!’ such an iiieident, M\f. 
Barral and Bixio would have de- 
scended. 'rins, however, was not the 
<‘asp. On the contrary, iimling that 
their voyage must tieccssarily be 
abridgetl, utid resolving to ])rufit n.s 
far as possible by ii, they, immediately 
on the dweoveiy of the incident just 
mcntioutMl, threw* out a (quantity of 
ballast, and the balloon, thus lightened, 
recovered its buoyancy, and spite of 
the escape of gas, again ascended. 

At this time they seemed to be ap« 
proaching near the superior limit of 
the cloml through which they had 
iH'cn passing, for the disk of the sun 
bt^ame inipijrfectly visil>lc. 

At twenty-five minutes past four, 
the moment of the elcventn observa- 
tion, being twenty-two minutes aAior 
the time they started, they attained 
another station, where the barometer 
again oscillated, showing that the as- 
cending motion (Tnsed. I'hey were 
between the heights of 19,400 and 
20,700 feet. 

During the last five minutes the cold 
was exti*eine, and thev foiiml Uiem- 
selves involved^ in a cloud of icicles, 
consisting of spicula having the form 
of hexagonal prisias, with' rectangu- 
lar ends. These net'dles accunudated 
in immense qQantftiu;)> in the folds of 
their clothing, and covered the paper 
of thoir meinorandufiv-lHmka. It waa 
remarked th<jit their accumulation 
wify took j»liica when the balloon as- 
(HifidtHi. When it was stationary, the 
ilepositioA of icicles was ineWsider- 
ablc i and when, for a uunnent, in its 
oscillation, it had descended, there was 
no deposition. 


From these circumstance the ob- 
servers inferred that the icicles com- 
posing the cloud round them were in 
a state of equilibrium. If they had 
been falling, they would have been de- 
posited when the balloon was station, 
ary, and oven when it descended, pro- 
vided the fall of the icicles were more 
rapid than that of the balloon. 

It was observed that these splcula, 
ill falling on their tnemorandum-books, 
produced a sort of crepitation. At 
this moment observations were made 
on the thermometers provided for 
showing the cfiects of radiation, or 
rather, upon the only two of tliese ther- 
mometers which remained, that which 
had the blackened reservoir having 
been broken. The thc»*roometer hav- 
ing the clean glass reservoir then show- 
ed the temperature at 23" &' $ and that 
which was covered with a silvered 
enveloi>e showcii the temperature at 
15“ 8'. 

!More ballast was then cast out, and 
a further ascent ejected, when nro- 
markiiblc and most interesting pheno- 
menon prr^sented itself. I’hey were 
evidently approaching the upjKir strata 
of the mass of clouds through which 
they had ascended, lor the sun, hitherto 
invisible, now appeared like a disk of 
deacl silver, such as it is sometimes .w.en 
through a thin cloud in winter. On 
turning their view downwards, they 
were somewhat stailled by the appear- 
ance of another sun, of nearly Cf|ual 
brilliancy, which was placed in the 
same vertical plane with the real sun ; 
but just as much below a horizontal 
plane passing through the car, as the 
real sun was above it. In short, this 
fthantoui sun ajqieareii exactly as an 
image of the sun would have done, 
n tlected from a vast mirror spread un- 
dvr the car of the balloon. 

Thi.s phenomenon, combined with 
what has been just lieibre described as 
to the pnsmatk ibrm of the icy spicule, 
furnished at once an explanation of 
the hypotheses advanced by Maniotte, 
Babinet, Brabais. and ooiers, to ex- 
plain parhelia, paraselene, and other 
optical appearances presented by the 
clouds, it was evident that the phan. 
tom sun which presented itself odbw 
them was nothing but the refiection 
of the real sun on the upper ends of the 
prismatic spicula. 

These ptisina assumed a polar ar« 
rangement, their lengths or axoSbet^ 
all vertlea), and, consequant]^, iiiear 
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tipper emU horkontal. ^Bte^ ends 
bei^ intenseijr po!iahedj formed by 
ihev combinaijon a vast mirror* from 
which the image of the 9uA w«a re- 
flected. 

'i1ie explanation ofparhfdia Ropftlied 
by the sappot^ition of ?»nch 'wy prisms 
in a cloud, wa« fonntii**! upon the prin. 
ciple that She roflcf;tion taken place, 
not from their entU, but from their 
sid^*s, U wan aantimed that th<^ rayn 
from the »nn iucidcut upon the j*idies 
of such prisms, ’«verc ci'lfoctcfl to the 
eye of the ohst-rver, and prtMhirefl an 
image of the sun in a {lo^ition deter, 
raincrl hy the fflatlv*' position of the 
sun, the cloud, and tin* ohscrv<‘r. The 
''ditiUjrcncc, th(‘r<‘lorc, between the phe- 
nonumon pr**«<*nlcd to the observers in 
the balloon, and that, exhibited to the 
observers on the earth, ar«>s<' from the 
fact, that the ndleidian t<H>k place in 
one oa*»e from the liorixontal ends of 
the crystals, and in the other from 
their vertical sides. In t!ie one case, 
the sun and its iinagt* were in directions 
tbrriiing ecjual angles al)ovi» and litdow 
II horizontal j)l{ine passing thnaigh the 
observer ; in the other, the sun and 
its image were both in the heavens, 
but tme before and the other behind 
the observer. 

This sjx'ctiiele continued t() be* ob- 
servcil for more than ten iniimtes, and 
was again olwerved in (ho same posi- 
tion in their descent. 

it wa.s now thirty-two nuuutcs pas^t 
four, tlic theriiionietcr showing nine 
and a-balf degn^es below the freezing 
point, '.riiey wero rapidly approaching 
the sii|a;rior limit of the cloud, an 
opening being apparent through which 
they perceived the asnirc of the hea- 
vens. 

PolAri«co[iic observations were made, 
which ^avc 1*0811118 similar to those* ob* 
taiiHHl m the last ascent, showing that 
the light transmitted, as well as that 
reflected by the clouds, waacowplntpily 
unpotarised; while mi the coAtrary, 
the light proceeding from the clear 
blue firmament was strongly polarised. 

Ballast was again thrown out, and a 
further ascent eflfected. At forty-five 
minutes past fi»nr, the moment of the 
twelfth obwn'ation, they Tcaebe«l the 
heij^t of 21,366 t!i« th«}nnoinc;ter 
i^owing the temperature at thirty.one 
degrees, below Zero, and therelbre 
sixty-throe degrees below the fi^iesifig 
point. 

Here they nttaiaed another stetloa, 


the doaoent ot the barometer being 
again aospanded. 

Disroganiitig the danger which must 
inevitabty ensue from the tvoAiie of 
gas by the rupture of thci balloon, 
they made another effort attain an 
inerca.sed elevaticm, throwing out all 
the ballast exiv'pt one or two sand- 
bags, which were resemvd as mvesaary 
to brc*ak their fidbrnn reaching the 
earth. In fine, at the moment of the 
thirtoimth obst*rvation, being ten mi- 
nutes before five o’clock, they had rhum 
to *23/)00 feet, tho greatest elevation 
they were destined to attain. 

The tiler luonieters at this moment 
ceased to give indications, the mercury 
flitting ill iie.'uly all of them into the 
bulbs, 'fiicv had not been graduated 
for the juirpose of showing a temmt- 
ralure so low, and it was inferred that 
at this moment the temperaturo could 
no( have been more than one degree 
above the freezing- point of mercury. 

'file h^ids and feet of the voyiigm 
were beriurnbetl by this iiitetiso cold, 
but no other ineouvonioiicv ensued; 
n*spiration wtw perfectly fre»s and there 
were miilher paini* in the ears nor 
blci^ling pt the nose. There was, there- 
fore, no physioingkail indloatitm of 
liaviiig approiudicd that limit at which 
the vital functions might not continue 
iininrcrru[>lod. 

'riiis ex{>(*nment, theruforo, supplies 
no data from which wc e.*iu in for what 
the obstacles may be which will limit 
the future run^ of obsi’rvcrs in the 
atmosphere. \V hat will iinposo a limit 
on their ascent? Will it bo the intan- 
wty of the cold or tho absence of Uie 
pressuro of tho air which will arrest 
the functions ? Will it be the balloon 
whicli will ciiiific to have buoyancy or 
the observer who will be incapable of 
accompanying it ? Of these question# 
wo have at present no certaiu .solution. 

On arriving at this height only eight 
pounds of ballast remained, which it 
was judged prudent to preserve for the 
purpose of breaking their fall on afi- 
roaching the gnmnd, They hoped, 
owever, to ho able to remam some 
time at this great elevation to extend 
their observations; bat lalthough they 
closed the sleeve to check the escape 
of the gas, the nish from the rupture 
already mentioned was so considerahie 
that die balloon began almost imme- 
diately to descend* 

The devation which was attained 
wa4 very nearly the same asthatwhieh 
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luul bc«'n lurinwrl}' attain wl by jVL 
laissat!} in Iiim celf*l>rate«l sciuiiti:i« as- 
sent, and with that except ion was the 
bighc'Mt to wliieli a liuiaan observer 
has ever reached. 

Oiu! ot* the circmnstances most ro- 
inarkable attendin'^ tlie present ascent 
was, that the cold was manifested not 
gi'adually but suddenly, an«l that, with- 
in th(^ last two tl||»u$aiid feet of the as- 
cent, the law by which the fall of tempe- 
rature was regulated, w-as suddenly dis- 
turbed at the moment that the observ- 
ers were jdunged into the atmosphere 
of icicles which the clond transported 
with it. 

Thus we find in the preceding table 
that at the moment of the eleventh ob- 
servation, when their height was nearly 
21,000 feet, the temperature was l;t% 
being niiM*li‘<>n ilegrces below the frecsi- 
ing point, while at the height of 
21,366 feet the temperature fell to 31® 
below Zero, and a further fall to 3B“ 
bchnv Zero took place in the next 
1 600 feet. It is eei 1 ain 1 hat. flfiis rigor- 
ous cold is not an os.'^ential condition 
of the height to which the observers 
hud tweenned, siwee whem Gay-Lnssac 
ro.se to the same height, the thermo- 
meter fell to only Jo'*. Sj’great a 
dinemnee as b3“ hetwoen rho tw'o 
observations shows the great eficct 
]»n>duccd by the icy cloud which in 
the present case covered the Arma- 
ment. 

AVo have stated that the balloon en- 
torc<l this cloud at the elevation of 
6,600 feet, and that it had not quite 
reached its upper surface at the height 
ot*^3,(H)0 feet. It follovre, therefore, 
that the thickness of that cloud must 
have been more than 10,600 feet, or 
upwai'ds of three miles. 

It was within two minutes of five 
o'clock when the balbon, having iloated 
for 801110 minutes at its greatest eleva- 
tion, began rapidly to fall. The rent 
in the lower part, idready mentioned, 
had augmented, and gas escaped in 
great (piautities. 

Having passed throagh tlio cloud 
with great rapidity, the descent be* 
emning dangerr'^ih, all the disposable 
aiticles of an^ weight, except the in- 
sfmniQuts (.f obs(^.rvaition themselves, 
nrul the la**! bags of ballast w'crc thrown 
out ; tlu* blankots, the fur-boots, the 
provisiotu'^ wine, ike., were aU Aung 
wrbonru to moderate the dcscont. 
Tiie danger of their situation did not, 
however, prevent the aavane from com- 


pleting tludr observation*!, and dispo>. 
liig of the instruments so as to protect 
them frorn fracture when the Itolloon 
should strike the earth. 

AVhen they emerged from the lower 
surface of the cloud, and saw the earth 
(tbscurely beneath them through the 
mist which prevailed, thev thi-cw out 
an anchor, snsi>ended fromli very long 
cord, so that it must touch the spround 
w'hen the balloon w'ould be stHl at a 
considerable elevation. They became 
sensible of the moment that this took 
place by the clicck given to the de- 
scent, the cAect being the same as if 
as much ballast had Wn thrown over 
as i.H equal to the weight of the an- 
chor. When their descent was again 
manifest(*d, they threw out the last 
bags of sand. Meanwhile the wind 
carried the balloon parallel to the 
ground at a considerable speed. The 
anchor sweeping along the ground, 
at length caught in the roof of a col- 
lage. Vonning part of n hamlet, and 
brought the balloon to rest. It hap- 
pened, however, unfortunately, that a 
labourer employed in mending the roads 
being near, and imaginiiig that the 
.neronants did not dc.sire to descend, de- 
Uherjitely cut the cable to which the 
anchor wu-s attaelied, and sent the 
balloon again upwards to a height of 
two or three hundred feet. It soon, 
however, de.«cendc<l, and the cord 
from which the anchor had been cut. 
swept the ground. Some peasants 
who w’ero employed at the place seized 
the cord and brought the aerostat to 
rest. Finally the disembarkment was 
oiFected without further accident eitlicr 
to the aeronauts or the instruments. 

We have stated that among the in- 
struments taken up in the car were two 
flasks for the col lection of air at difte- 
rent .altitudes. When at the greatest 
elcvathm they attempted to fill these 
tiosks. biU , in endeavouring to open the 
8t.op.cock of one of them, it was broken 
from the numbness of their fingers. 
The other, however, was successfully 
filled. This was also destined to bo 
lost by a jirovoking and vulgar acci- 
dent after the descent. 

The oliscavers descended near the 
hamlet of Peux, in the arrondissenient 
of ColommiorH, in the department of the 
Seine and Marne, and not far from tibe 
Paris and Strasbourj^ Hallway. A 
country cart was provided to transport 
them, with their instruments, to the 
ueaivst railway station. In doing this 
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the horse fell, uikI the only ri'inAinin^ 
flask of atr, m well as one of the 
baroEneters» was broken by the shook* 
The interval wliieh ela],)»et) between 
the moment of Uteir tle()artnre. tram 
the ObscM'vatorj^ aii'l tho ti«t>mont nt 
which they diKeinbarkcd. was an Iwnir 
and tvreuty-seveu inuuni^^ in which 
time they passed over a curve whtw«o 
base nn*a'*un*i4 un lh(‘ ground was fnrly- 
t\voimk.% its li!g'h<v<t p'diitbein:; tweu- 
ty-thiw tlionriatid flvt. A j)rogrttfniuo 
of the observations and experiiueuts, tt> 
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beiaa io ae sttecos»voelevatii>riit> and in 
certain foroseoii eon tiii^iides* Inul In^on 
nrr'piinwl for them by AIM* Arago and 
UegnAnlt, but the ai.*oidental rapture 
of the balhnai nmdenHl it Unpossibio 
to ivitlUo tJiLi, aiwl the enterprifco was, 
IK* «i certain exurni, again ul>i>i'tivo ; 
ntnerlheh^s, somo of the fiucis and 
phenoincnu which were observed, and 
which we have explained in the pi'Otanit 
arliele, will In^ regtmlcd withpruAamd 
iiitei'esl by all physical imjuiu*r». 


jirce^inentiu LSTAT^a colht. 


Wb luivc occfltioually, in the pages of 
Ibis inagoainc, noticed vurious meiu 
8ure> iutrodiiood or passed by the !o» 
gUlnturc, which, in their design or 
results, wt'i*c likely t<i Ikj produetivt^ of 
great political and social changes, 
boine of dietK* measures have been the 
great dividing watchwonls of the 
V 4 *ral parties contending for the govt»rn- 
loent of the empire ; otlin's, and not 
the least iiuportiuit, thost; which siieiifly 
operate on the iniprovetucnt of otiV 
fellow anaii, In his doniesli<* and ei\ic 
relations. And we have IImh citdciu 
voured at once to iniiuvoec opiidoii, 
and to present to our readers ;t brief 
abstract ami chronielo of the tiinc^,’* 
In pursuance of this phiUi we shall 
now prucoetl to state in detail the 
estiibhshmeut, tlic object, and policy, 
and working of the JncnmlwrcHl Es- 
tates ^]!ourt, and tlm shun* whit'h it 
may proliably assert in tim future pixi- 
gress of Ireland. 

In the early {K^rtods oJ' our hiiitory 
Uie mercantile ehwr 4 *a oxerd**^! veiy 
little tntluenco on the spirit of legisla- 
tion — tlu) warlike barons, tiie Inigc* 
landed proijrietoi’s , cuptissiKl all power, 
and, witii a naturai and exensablo 
jealousy, cndcavoare<I to pcTpctnato 
their power, by perfiotuatiug tu their 
fluniiies tli© projierty from wliiclt thdr 
power was abnoM wholly derived. 
Ueuce sprung tho law of entml, and 
that which secured the fli!«hold from 
being solii for paynioiit of debts ; and 
faeuoe, too, the fnH|ucucy and coin- 
plexity of (miWjf dettiein«uit^ and in* 
Ideate wills, givnig but a Uuiitod domt- 
nidn oTCr c^tate> to as th** 


legal plira*^' tcnntxl them, in csat, and 
clogging those unboiii with feihTsand 
t‘hargt‘s greatly iV'»lrictiug the utility 
of their AinU^rot in llio des<*eiuU*d in- 
heritance.. Ill the progress uf iiimi it 
was slowly diset^riKMl liow unjust whs 
the oiMM'alion of thciW jealous xirccau- 
tion»« of the landed aristotTuev. Cre- 
ditors wea*. fn*(|uc*nUy defrauiind, The 
death of even an honest debtor rdlowfvl 
an ont-niled estate to de.sooml to tho 
m;xt proprietor or heir in toil, fm*d 
fnwn bis nm.Vf»tors*, perhaps liJs pa- 
rtial/ <lebts, anil he ugniti rc[>vat4*d 
the MsU'ia of doubly sjKtndiiig his 
c-htate, sipiaiidcring Vlio iucoiui' uf 
which he could not l»e dopri\ed, uml 
the £iiinis priHum^il from the trusting 
cunfidoiKX! of his criditors. it was a 
very slight step to prevent the recur- 
nuicc of (his injiistico, iliat by legal 
fletion.^, and not by tho legidatun*, 
catnU*H tail wcrii allowoil to be banx'd 
or fhdeated by .s^ittie lutricale legal 
laachinery, and that a judginciit-cix'- 
ilitur was, by the giuicrosify of thosit 
oarly ktw-makers, piirmittwl to get 
into tKHM!?siun of llie rents and pronls 
of lialt' the debtor's hunlcd pro|M*rty ; 
ami that iii Ireland, by a atretcb of 
judicial authority, the abaolnto estates 
of a debtor wore liable to be 

sold to satisfy the demaiids of creditors 
by juilgmeni. The reamniablc dt^uumds 
of abnpie conlract-emlltom, who were 
frequently the most ymmciroas and de- 
serving clam of credttow, to bo pahl by 
sale of their deceased debtors* esUtea, 
were long dijw^arded ; and it was not 
until the y»,*»r IRIfl that ftv’-Hioplc or 
frcclndd wen; made liabK*, by 
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m a< t ot' the k'ljislature, tor tlic pay. 
Dieut of the »iuipl« coiitrat t <U‘bts of si 
deceaned debtor. While such was tho 
state Qt’tho law as rej^ards jiulffinents 
aflfteting ibc-siiiiple and freehold pro- 
pcrty» the spirit which was impre^d 
ujMW all jKsraons by the early legisla. 
tion, extended to the owners of what 
are technically tenned chattel inte- 
rests in laud ; in ordinary language, 
to the owners of terms for years, e, 
fifty, or one hundred, or one. thoustuid 
years, even if rented from a fwj-siniple 

a ricter. Thetas terms wt‘rf{ also 
Li the subject of Htri<‘t .seitleinenls 
ami of curious wills, and thus the 
practical state of the laud, as regarded 
terms for years* was a.ssijnihile<l by the 
owner very elost*ly to that of freeholds, 
lUjither being an efTi'Ctiial or easily 
sold seeurit} for payment of debts. 
Some altenipt to redres-s the injus- 
tice prodiictMl to creditors by this stato 
of the law, was long siucii made in 
favour of the crc<litt)i“> of one class of 
die oommiuiily-— irudcrs. The bank- 
rupt code has long had a place aiuong.st 
our statutes, but the redress was only 
partial and intMiiupleto, and ser\ed but 
as a eontrust to the injustii'e which, iu 
otlicr eases, wus hIIowhI to pr(*\ail to 
its fullest extent, and by which tho 
property of debtors was sccuri*.! fi'um 
their creditors, or inaxlc available at a 
ruinous sacrifice of time and ox[XiUbe 
to both parties. 

The only inode of preceding known 
in Ireland to realise dvbts by sale of 
the landed property of the debtor was 
bv a bill in either of tho Courts of 
Equity, tho Court of Chancci-y, or 
Equity side of the Exclu'quer. A j udg- 
ineut-crcditor might, indeed, by a writ 
of oxocutioii called an eiej^, issuing 
out of tho court of comniou law in 
wluch ho luid obtained his judgnicut, 
got into {Hissessioti of a moiety of tho 
lauded property of liU debtor, and re- 
wivc the rents until the debt was aatis- 
fied \ and a niortgogee niiglit, by eject, 
incnt, enter into ponsession of the gmd 
oomwisetl in his security ; but th^ lie- 
medies were subject le maii^disadvaiu 
tagos* and were j^eneraliy iUbfluciLvo 
of^most expense >0 Htigutioii between 
the creditor ond debtor* to compel ac* 
eouivta of the sums doe m fdot of the 
jvdme&t enr mi^rcgago* and of tho 
rtofipts of the rents and profits 
eeivad by the somditor out of the debt- 
Ar*s ^ renuKb in 
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exercised over the debtor iu the ma- 
nagement of his temjiovary estate, of 
which ho harl the profits, but without 
the duties or mjwers resulting from re- 
gidar owneranip of the soiL It was 
deemed advisable to substitute for this 
species of legal remedy, by which the 
judgment-creditor could only get poa- 
session of half of the freehold lands of 
his debtor, and was subject to no con« 
trol or moral responsibility in the exer- 
cise of hifl legm rights, a remedy in 
equity somewhat retembling the exe- 
cution nt hiw, ill its being only a tem- 
porary (li vesting the owner of the pro- 
fits of tbc land, and appointing rC- 
ccivc.vs, subject to the control of the 
Court, in ]>lai e of th(‘ baililV or agent 
of the party, who was subject to no 
control whatever. Accordingly, in tho 
year 1H35, the legidature winch, com- 
IHiscd as the gri‘at majority of it then 
was, of landed pi*uprietors, -would have 
been startled at the novel proposition 
of making land ix^adily saleable for pay- 
ment of debts. <lid not hesitate to give 
juilgment-citjditors a remedy by rt^eeiv- 
er overall the debtor’s estates until tho 
debt was diseliargcd. This was analo- 
gous to the ol<l n*mody by c/cg//, and 
w'us thought to be a considerable boon 
both to debtor and creditor; to the 
one, by n*uderiiig less ihuiuerit the 
wasteful remedy of clegii, and to tho 
other, by allowing him, through the 
medium, iiuUnsl, of the intrieaic ma- 
ehiiiery of a (lourt of Kipiity, to enter 
into the receipt of the rents of all his 
debtors luntls, insU^ml oflKUiig ix'striet- 
ed to half* Nothing, however, could 
have been more disastrous than the 
elVects of this Icgislatlou. The evils 
formerly prevailing, of tliere being 
temimriry owners, unable ami incapa- 
ble, from their limited right in the 
land, to be judicious, improving, or 
even humane lundloids, and wholly 
uuiiiterested in tlie tenants’ welfare, 
weiM inereasod one luindredtbld. The 
liqise of fifteen years had extended re- 
emvora overall tlie counties in Ireland, 
and H is not an exa^Tation to state, 
that if the systcui haif nut been elieck- 
ed, in a very fthort iiine ouishalf of the 
landed property in tlie kingcbm would 
be subject to the baleful oominion of 
the Court of Equity and toeir o&wn* 
receivers. Bids for the tale of the 
debtor's estates were miber less fire- 
quenl. By the oueratioA of aa Act» 
gm^rally called PtgoU*B Aet/' firom 
the name of the Loed Chief Bam, 
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pasM.wl wbon ht* whs Attoruey-GoiicraK 
m the year 1840^ a bill mi^it be Hied 
in the debtor s lifetime to rai«e, bv tale 
of his estate, a judgment>tlcht due to 
his creditor ; but tho Ixmclit to rredi. 
toi*suft]iis |»ro\isi<>ii will not a|>(K>nr 
very great, when we detail the inaclti- 
nery and progress of a:i ordinary suit 
for saW or the debtor s estate. 

The first step to be taken by a mort- 
gagee or judgment oredit«n to sell th<$ es- 
tate^snbjeta to the Glaiiiis, was filing the 
bill. This was a long statement pro- 
pare<l and signed by criunsel, setting 
forth, in the imntt minute and pndix 
language, tho claims of the )>laiiitttr, 
whotJwr a o«*diu*r by mortgage, judg- 
ment, family settlement, or otherwise ; 
and with the haiiie. minute accurai-y 
tracing tho title of the parties who 
conferred tlmsH* rights on the plaiiitifl', 
and of alt other jK^rsons having inoum- 
bratu.'es atfe^'ting the estate to be sold. 
Every juiiginent or mortgage cretli- 
tor ba<l to be carefully sought out, and 
made a party to the suit, cither by a 
formal notii^ as prescril^jd by the 
rules of the Court, frauicd in 1845, or 
by the more exp<msive and dilatory 
methoil of serving him with a stibjHmi 
to appear and answer the statements 
in the bill. If it appeared on the in- 
vestigation of the ttue of those iiicum. 
brancers who were necessary parties 
as defeudants, that since the creation 
of the incumbrance their rights hail 
been Uic subjttct of settlements, orhoil 
tmsscil by wdb, or bad devolved by 
law on others, they U)0 ha<l to be aiHSitr- 
tain&l ; and to make, its it was culled, 
the suit ** jwr/ecif* minor suits were 
frequently institnttHl in the Preroga- 
tive Court to obtain atlxninktnittoa or 
probates, for no possible real good or 
mivaiitage to the liti^nts, the credi. 
tors, or owners of the estate. The 
cause of all this merely preliminary 
expense was the doctrine that Courts 
of Equity acted against the persons of 
the suitors, otid not against the pro. 
perty to be sold; that the Courts could 
not give any tide ; and tliat the only 
mode of transferring the legal estate 
in tho land was by eompelling all those 
who were made parties to the suit, and 
brooglht before the jurisdictiou of the 
Comrt, to join in the conv^ance to a 
purchaser, wbieh then derived its va. 
ndity. not from the a^Jiidieation of 
tho Court* but from the aets of (ho 
perUm. The Churi gave no lilhr to 
the land sold ; caveal ’'mnpUir was the 


iimxliu on wbicJi U acted ; and hence 
tiie necessity of the oonmlexttjr of tho 
suit and niuitiplieity of ])art!ies, the 
rule bring, that every person who by 
pnesibility had an interest in the 
tNtc, urtfio proceeds of the sale, should 
be made a ^r(y to tlie 8Ui(«^ Bat the 
institution of such a suit did not pm- 
vent others; many sudi suits miglit 
bo instituted by the several creditors 
on an estate, and fortonato indce<} was 
the inheritor or nominal owner whose 
estate was thc^ subject of only one suit 
in Equity, and not the prey to l>c pulled 
in picivs by rival suits in the same or 
rival Courts of Ohanciery an<l Kf|uiiy 
lCxclie<iuer. To enhance the burden 
on the already opprcssi'd proprioturs, 
the legislature thought that im[)ovc. 
rished estates and needy cretlitors were 
suitable objects for bearing taxation, 
and the sevend pr<u*eedttigs in the 
I2«piily CourU weny subjtyot toheavy and 
refH*atcd stamp duties and foes of office, 
Evf;ry defendant to the suit was at 
liberty, and imtny were forced* to put 
in answers’* to the pluintiir's bill. 
This Huswor was a long, minute state* 
ment, prepansl by twinsid, and veri. 
tied on ilie oath of the answering tiefeu* 
dant, a<liniltlng or denying the formal 
allegation in the hill, and if he Imd any 
rights submitting them to the judg. 
ment of the Court. When all the aii- 
swers were put in, then followed the 
necessary proofs on the part of (he 
phiintilfs and defendants, ayunher fer- 
tile source of grt^at delay and ciX{K‘rnw ; 
and if the suit,origionU}’ iK*rfevt,di<l not 
experience some ni tlie many cross lu:- 
ciuents and expensive fractures caused 
by deaths, insolvencies, bankruptcies, 
marriages, assignments of the old par- 
ties, or lurths of new iicccwarv parties, 
the (»tso WHS brought to *'a hearing.*’ 
The preliminary stamp .and fees tiuiy 
hero be stateiJ, and they, it will be 
noticed, are exclusive of attorneys' 
charges and counsel's foes. On tiling 
the bill a sum of itte. 6d. was payable ; 
on each iubpetna^ which inducM four 
defendantj. and of these there might 
be many 8core..«i.m Mahmn^ v. OiengnU 
there were eighty answering di&n- 
danta-.-10s* > cm attested ec^ea of 
ail ple^ngt in the Court or Master « 
offi^Cand the caoae could not be heard 
without one eompicte set of <fiomea 
token out and paid ibr), 6d. per office 
sheet of seventy-iwo words was paya- 
ble. This was so great a fox that JEIO 
to 4*20, and even more, was a sum not 
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unfro<|»Ktntlv PJMtl for ii» 
of the pliimtifru hill, or a (lufoiidiiiit’s 
answer; and the stainp'^ on the other do- 
cunietita, as allidavits, &c., were c(|aally 
oppre^'.i\c. 

Suppose, however, all this cxpenscj 
was iuenrred, that every mTrs.-a- 
ry party, wlioso prer^onets iKifore the 
Court wa.s cssentiul to make the suit 
<*oinpIelt‘, was pioperly represented, 
that the suit had not been bubject 
to or had survived the various cross 
aceJdeulH l>«*fi>ro alluded to, it was 
in duo time, after many inonilis had 
elapsed from the connuoiieoincut, fie- 
li'etpieully alter '■•ome years' dula\, 
brought to the first hearing. TIic great 
delay whieb usually, and indeed almost 
necessarily, elajised from the institution 
of a suit, to tins lu^aring, may be tiost 
judged of from ono of the Orders of 
Chancery, made in the year 1843, 
and whveli had tor its object the cheap- 
ening and expediting pi*oeeodings m 
the Court. By the elgnty-first < )rdcr, 
it is provided, “ tluit jf, after the cx* 
piration of ten voars atVev the filing of 
nn urtginal bill, the cause shall not 
have Ujen hi'iird by the (?ourt on the 
]ileudings, the same, and all supple- 
mental bills and bills of revision shsdl, 
at till' ox]>iration of bueh ten years, Ixi 
dismissi'd out of Court without costs, 
i]n1e.ss, ujH)ii application to the Court by 
jnution iwfoi^ sttoli period, the (yoiirt 
.shall think fit to allow the plaintitf fur- 
ther time to prosecute his caubo.” 'J’his 
jM'riod of tea yeaw was then deemed a 
reasonable time to allow the plaintifl'to 
inaturo his cause to the first licariiig ; 
and those who have hail any acipiaint- 
ance with the practice of the Court will 
readily admit, that this ix^riod was not 
too hastily or umiectu^sarily adofiU^cL 
Similar delays produccil a oon'cspond* 
iiig rule in tlm Court of Exchequer. 
The cause bcung si't down for a de- 
erw to accijuut,** or first hearing, 
briefs w*ere given to counsel for the 
plaiutilF and the several detendants 
wlio apiieared in the cause. PlaintiiTs 
gVQt^wy hi*d counsel; defond- 
auts two; ami the impovUinco of the 
hearing, and tK. utility of this expeubo, 
which could not 1 k» "avoided, may b© 
judged of from the fact, that an ordi* 
iw^ mortgage o» judgment enniitor’s 
suit was usiially hcanl as a (dmrt 
eawse/* an<l occupitvl not more llm 
five minute.^ in Uie ht^'tring and soliiixin 
udiudicalioti. 'flu* phuntifi^'s junior 
C‘,jui!>t‘l fiiid. •* I oi»K n the bill the 


si-verai counsel for the defendants biiUl, 
I ofien tlic auswer of A. B., one of the 
defeinlauts and then, the plaintiff's 
senior counsed geiKU'ally .stated liis cli- 
ent’s case, thus : — *•' Tins, my lord, is a 
bill filed by C. 1) , a judgineiit-crt?- 
ditor of E. V., deceased, or cmlitor by 
mcrtlgagt* c»f E. F., tx> raist* the amount 
of the im iiinbraaco vested in him, and 
allocting tlie laiuls in the pleadings 
named, and prays the usual accounts ; 
and the righib of the plaintiff' are not 
ctmti^.'.ted, and w'o shall then»foro, with 
your lonKliIp’s permission, take lie? 
usual d<‘<Tee to account.” This, or 
some similarly sliorl senlmioo, being ut- 
tered, the Lord ChaiUHjllor added a 
brief assent, and the deereo was afio**- 
wards druw'ii up formally, by whi' li 
one of the blasters of the Court was 
required to import what was due for 
principal, interest, ami costs, on foot 
of tiu! phiintiirs demands, and al.<o to 
ascertain the siiiiis due to all other 
parties having im^uiubninces, such us 
judginrnts, mortgages, family charges, 
&c., alTecting the lands sought to bo 
sold, AVe shall in)t more fully dcscrib.* 
the practice ami evils of this exp{*n»ive 
absurdil}', by which ycar.s and vast cx- 
|>onse were consumed in obtaining a 
formal pndliiiinury in({uiry by a sub- 
ordiuute oHicer of the Court. They w'ere 
forcibly ilctaihMlin the evidenee ol'lsaac 
Butt, Esip, and of Sir Eflw'ard Sugdon, 
formerly Lonl Chancellor of Irelund, 
belbve the Committee on the Poor 
laws, which sat during the Session in 
the year 1849, 

After the great delay, ami heavy 
labour, ami v^t expense of this for- 
mal adjudicatiQii, it might, ficrhaps, 
be cxpecteil that but little else remain- 
ed to bo done, to entitle the patient 
incumbrancer to get his money, and to 
release* the uiifortimato proprietor from 
the toils and horrors of CMjuity suits. 
Not so. The plnintUr having obtain- 
ed a decree to account, thought that 
a vast feat had been accomplished, 
aud generally recruited his exnaustc<i 
strong and purse b^* a long sleep of 
luonths, and then le&urd;^ proceeded 
to have the ac^count of his demand, 
and those of others) affecting the es- 
tates, taken in the Masters office, 
wliere every part of the macliinery 
was calculated to create delay, ani 
could not be set in motion without ex* 
t)cnse. First, a co^ of the decree was 
brought into the omco ; the time allow- 
ed for ihi? ?tcp wn'A two mouth’s from the 
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pronouncinj^ afihe deems and ihvn at 
the same measured followed a 5um« 

inons to all parto to take the Master*a 
direetionsy on whiedt i»ummonM» ofoounKs 
wiva a stamp, amount thirteen .*>htU 
lings, and a fee of one »»hilUng nras 
payable for each jwirty s^*vved ; these 
charge^, tiled at !on^ intervals hy 
eaeh elaitnant. \\\Mi wm in faet half- 
length |>f»riraifs of the hill and finswcrs, 
set out with great prolixity the nature 
and amount of the claims fand if these 
were disputed, a discharge denj iii^ or 
otmliryirij^ w1i statojnent was lilca hy 
the plftintilf^ or other iwty autlioribcd 
by the Master; summon^ and additional 
inectings followed forojo h charge filed, 
and at last, afUT a noci'ssary dolav of 
many months (it w as very seldom iin Jceil 
that the aeconnts w*iiv taken within 
three years), the ri'port nraa drawn up, 
and, if no objection was made, settled 
a 11 «1 approved of by < he M swrer. This re- 
port, as WM- every pleading in the < Vmrts 
of K<]»iity, was along docMinieiit, stating 
the date and siihstanee of every im»rt- 
rage, eharg*', or judgmentafhictintf llie. 
lands, whieii wastironnl before the. blas- 
ter, and fiiuling the relative priorities; 
ainl anne.xtsllo the r«jja>rt w'ore generally 
aitaehisl achednles, vvliieh were repotf- 
tion«, in a concise form, of all the pre- 
\i<»us reivirts, and were usually the 
t onlv intelligibh* or useful part of it. 
ilie rejxirt of the Miish'r laJiig at 
length ohtaineil, the cause was a h*- 
4-ond time set down for hearing on re- 
port ami merits, when a repetition of 
the expiMisive furinalities of the first 
hearing took plat'C, and then what 
was called a JiiuU d<!Cree, but which 
term “final*’ hy no means Included 
a termination of the proceedings, wa.s 
made, directing payment of the st'* 
vcinl incuuibniuo(*H by the owner of 
the lands within six months, and in 
default that the lands should l>o sohl 
for payment of the several rejiorted 
charges. The time passed witliout jmy- 
ment, and the preparation!- for sale 
were mmle in the K»me leisurely man- 
ner that charaoteriiM’d all ibo previoua 
proceedings. We U'forc stated that 
the Courts of Equity did not atteinpt 
f (o warrant the title to a piirdiakfr, 
and conferred no title by its decree* 
Uence, all persons claiming interests 
in the estate were imulc parties to the 
suit, and the final decree being pro- 
nounced, tlie title to the lands was n- 
gidly irtvivMigateil by the plaintiiTs so- 
licitor, proyiou:^ to obtaining a posting 
VOL. xxatvi.-— KO. CLXtll. 
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firt* .-^h* t»f the premise.-. An abstract 
of the title was drawn out tVom such m* 
fortfitUion as ho could obtain, and sulv 
mitUid to his counseL Ufa duty was 
to road the abstract and all the prtv 
ceedingK in the cause, and then stare 
his opinion whether a good title was 
made out, and all projicr parties befori* 
the Court, Ui force a purchaser to ac- 
cept the title*, or wlmt the dcilsets 
wore, and how they could be rcmetlM 
by ecindltlous of sole, additional bills, 
and decn'cs, or otherwise. Supposing 
the tilhi good, and the pra|>ftr partiv.'S 
before the Court, the property adver- 
tised, and the day of stih* arriveil, it 
did not at all follow that tlic lands 
were sold ; on the most frivolous sug- 
gesiion^ of any of the nartie.s, on the 
complaint oC some twiitor whose de- 
mand the fund never could pay, on a 
hint from the plaintiff that, some fifty 
pounds more might be oblaintMl nt an- 
(dhertime, the sale was po>tponed, and 
this might occur fmj ueiitly . 'rhi* Iver- 
son having the carriage of the. sale 
had almost an ab.wilute (‘onirol over U, 
and repeated adjouriuuentK were usually 
the courses Wforo the estate was finally 
aold. 

Hut when at last the land was sold 
the delays wera not over ; the pur- 
cluiMcr had to investigate the title, aud 
to be satisfied that the facts were cor- 
rect; fnvolou.s objections were made 
and roiuovcd, substantial ones argucil 
bef^n^ the Mastor, and from his deci- 
sion there were ajmeals to the Mastor 
of the Itolls and C'nancellor, and afier 
another delay, always of months, ollcn 
ofytwrs,lho title was pcrliaps acct*ptcd 
by the ptir<’)iii'4<3r ; and then if the funds 
w ei-o more than the exfienses of the 
suit, the money was distributed, after 
another prolix docuiiicnt was prepared, 
called the allocation n^iiorr, attondcfl 
with tin' same formal prtsliniinariea of 
orders and suinmonsc.'«. 

We have, jiorhaps, iK^n oursedres 
guilty of the faults which we a.seribcd 
to c^piity priKje^dings— of great delay 
and prolixity; but it is ncoeoHary to 
bring before our readers the very great 
eviU attending proceedings in thcee 
courts, that tk*y m.ay judge how 
urgent was the necessity for applying 
Boiiic prompt and efleetual remedy | 
and ir that remedy in attended with 
oomi^ incouvt^nioaee, bow greatly the 
advantogi^ prepomh*rafe. In feet, 
th*' miscbicfe arising (bom the former 
state of iho hw and the practuxs of 

Y 
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Courts of E<|uity nm scarwly be over- 
ratijtl. Tlu‘ general result ujay be 
briefly nUtetl, that they produml to 
proprietors the most grievous oppiys- 
kon, to <mlitors the most c.UeUbivo 
injustice, and to this kingdom the most 
alarming social and political c.vila. The 
ntost cautious and jjnidcnt owner, 
inheriting proptiriy even slightly bnr- 
tlicned, when ow'n iiivolveil m the 
meshes of a (Jhanccry suit, could never 
extricate himself; *his proi»crty was 
squandered, his family and cre<Utors 
ruined Ia' the wMisUdul delays and the 
exiwiiisivo litigation wliieh lai eoidd not 
avoid, and ail control over his tenants 
and t.lu* manniiemerU of his estate, as- 
sumed by an irresponsible (^onrt and 
carelt^^s oflieial receivers. Such a 
proprietor eould not. hope by oven a 
proeeeding in a Court of Kquity insti- 
tuted l»y himself or ii friendly <‘tX‘<litor, 
to sell a portion of bis properly siiflU 
cient to defray the ehargos on it, for 
the same »*xpenst‘ Jtud delay woix} in- 
curred, and the s:i‘.iiech)gge<l machmery 
was to* be worked, whelber the suit 
was by the owner or cretlitor. All 
efforts to retrievi’ his atVairs, wIkmi ouco 
ijivolvcd, were vain ; and v\hilc he Ik*- 
held the. gmdnal approach of (xu'tain 
ruin to himself, liis fuinily, and bis es- 
tate, his creditors wrere equally unfor- 
tunate ; a jK-rioil of twenty years eould 
not en^ure the estate being sold, and 
the proprietor was opiiressed and tin* 
CR'ditor tlcfraiijlcil. \vc iKHjd scarcely 
add, that to this syslem of cx|>ensive 
procediu'o there was ljut one more oil 
which coidd enhaneo the opp^'H^^un 
and inj 1181)4*0 — that, was, the appoint- 
ment of roceivt*r-» over the pi*opru*tors* 
proi«'rty. Each suit protUiced its 
receiver, ami there were manv more 
iimler the joint operation of f’igoti's 
and the ShcrilVs’ Acts. Nii wor.se sys- 
tem ciui be devised for the inU'iX'sts 
of debtors, civditora, or indccil of the 
country giuierally, than the appoint- 
ment of retHjivers ; and we art* nappy 
to see that by an Act whh-h has yust 
received the i^yal assent, the nuis^ince 
of receivers, its to ail future judgmeuts, 
has been abolished. Ttusy ate persons 
who fulfil th.: haivhest duties of agent«, 
without having i||iy power to improve 
the estate of which the nomiinu ma- 
nagemeut is confided to them. No 
kutscs Cftn Iks made, nor Indulgenoo 
given by them to encourage good te. 
nimtii ; and they are powerless to cor- 
riei or exclude bad tenants. Their 


sole interest is to coll(*ct :is much 
moiicv as possible from the tenants, 
and this without the leaxt reference to 
the advantage of the inheritor, while 
the estate is burthened with far gi'catci 
costs than are Incident to ordinary 
agencies or the general management ol 
estates ; as no step can bo taken by a 
reexiiver without laying a previous state- 
ment of facts before the Master in 
Chancery, and obtaining his sanction 
for his proeee.dingfi, and the receiver's so- 
licitor enu not discourage proceedings s<) 

{ )rufitable to hiin.seif, and without wliicli 
ii.s client's safely might be compro- 
iiiiscd. The maiingeimmt of an estate 
by rcceiver.s ha.s, from the.se causes, 
been found mo.st demoralising in ita 
inlliicnecs ; there is no kindly inter- 
cuiir'*e or sympathy between landlord 
and tenant ; and the tenantry are ge- 
nerally the wor.st in the country, there 
l)(‘liig a total absence of all useful su- 
per! iiteudonco or ••oiitrol over th(*ni. 
l'lie.se evils arc confessed by persons 
must <‘oTi\peUiUt to form a correct judg- 
ment on them — the present Master ot 
llie Holls and Sir Edward Siigden, in 
their <*videiiC4* before the Poor Law 
Committee in 1840 ; but it is un- 
iaK!es.sary to confirm by authority 
facts unhappily too notorious to the 
landed proprietors in every county in 
Ireland. 

While the IiiinN were rapidly de- 
teriuraled under the manageineiic ot 
the courts, nml the tenants negl(*ctc(l 
and d<*moraliscd, the appointment of 
a receiver was always n great induce- 
ment to the parties in the suit to delay 
proceedings ; the rents, such portions 
of tli(‘m us wen? collected, were brought 
into Court, atid served as a spoil, from 
time to time, to ])ayint4*re.st ami detVay 
costs ; and creditors who would have 
urged tl>eir solieitons to incixiased ilili- 
genei*, nisteil silenced, if not satisfied, 
.so lon^ as sume part of the inici'cst 
of their demands was p^m), and ex- 
jx»cte(l with moru patience the long- 
defciTed jmriod for the liquidation of 
their chums. In no case will it be 
found that an estate subject to re- 
ceivers was well managed or tho rents 
well paid ; tho tenants invariably fell 
into arrear; and as instances, out of 
many, wo may mentioa Uie Morganure 
estate of Mr. D’Arcy of Otifden, on 
which, during the period it was sub- 
ject to receivers, eight years' arrears 
of rent were suffer^ to accumulate ; 
and Jn r« Perceval^ where, ia a rentai 
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of £80() ;>er otmttttif ihc uiwiirs tlriO in 
1849 mnouutcii to XtiOOO. 

Sitrh wa** the nn^atiatUetovy state ot' 
the law in Ireland wh<*n tin* C,\ini I^vr 
Biil ofSirKohert passed. ’i‘he 
predictions that thc‘ valu** and 

the amount of rf'ins ^vowhl ho depro- 
culc<i hy its inHn»'nee wei'C, nntortw- 
nately, uwj soon n'i'lised. Kioir roars of 
iinexamph'd rajulne — wastofi*! i*\ jK-mli- 
tun of p'lov rates, added fht'ir iiiU*ifn4*Ci 
-~and mils foil neiii!* ntje,-tliird, uiid 
^he di'sire of iK»'5-,e*-MM;5 land and tim 
vnhu* of it toll al.*^u in an ratio. 

Th< ISO proprietors who heforv*, hy rij;id 
eeomnsiy an<l pM»d m:inaj:oiiu'Mi. had 
8!n-(:w*«ied in ReepiMii down iho into- 
n*'t on the itii'niuhrancos. mid were 
five from the trainmi'ls of the <*onrf 
of (’hiineery, found thein<elves tin 
able any lo!i;!‘'r to •'tnij^ele with rir- 
e^m\‘‘tau<•e^ ; their rent « wen* iinjmid, 
thev heean.f iina’nle to {»ay the interest 
wirli whii !i eredifors were Ik Ioi'i* eon. 
lent, and their estates were sulijeet . 
<m| to reeeiver**, and nil tin* attend- 
ant cvi!'», anil tliey hstd notliinj; to 
look forward to hut the. lonjr.ileterred 
fate re«er\t<I hy the <'om t--u suU* of 
the e-taie when waited under the 
inanu'j:eni<‘nl of receiver*-, jrreatly de 
tij'ioraied in >idiU', and wdth va-llv 
iucrtoiM'd liabilities. It was itupovsi- 
h!c to ndjn**! the claims ot’ creditors to 
the, alt<*ivd ^•i^e^^IM''(anM"> ot tie* tiine^; 
.-ind while llw properly, to meet their 
dcneinds w,Hsdepn*el.itefh i he creditors* 
ehiims w<*re incivased hy an acenmu- 
lation of interest. It was universally 
aihniltcd thai '•oine sharp and di*ci*-ive 
lej^islation h;iiJ now become necessary 
to e.itricati* all ela-M'S, profirh'tors and 
emiitors, from the rninons delays of 
iJhancerv, and to atone for lonp' jmst 
nc^leer, if that indectl were pO'*ihle, 
by n'Cimt vij^tihinre over those interests 
which hiwl before been futallr ne|xlt*c*t- 
ed. .Vccordin<rly an Act to faeditalc 
the Sah* of 1 ncundwred Ksisi»i*.« in Ire. 
land was pulsed in the year 184^ ; but 
this .statnlc, 11 I’i Viet., e. 4ft, 
owing either to the origiintl error iit 
the conception of giving Kuirtmary 
^nrijaliction to the I'onrt of ( 'banecn^ 
or to the rtdes framed for its. work- 
ing was wholly inoiiertifive ; iintj it is 
BuSicieiit to state that under its pro- 
visions not ft single entate was stjld. 
Some attempts were indeed mmle to 
avail of the powers conferred by it, 
but no sale bail taken place, and it was 
generally t'on.^dered that a* a measure 


m 

to fnciiitate sah^s of Utndotl estates, it 
was an entire faiiiiro, 

Ti»o utter inwiiieieney of this Act 
was exposed in the evidt'Oee to which 
we have moiv than owco albtdod, gis'cn 
bfdbrc Urn Poor-law of 

184i>; and it Wcame an object of 
mitcb iiumwtftiUio to (.tovernmeut to 
corree^t i<»nm*r crror.s and iftrievc 
blunders hy some moiu successful le- 
gi.sliition. ’ Tliu hint for a measi«*o 
more evtensive in its nature, and jw- 
tent ns a corrective of the social evils 
undtM* which this country laboured 
from the ditliculiy of selling ineunu 
hcml cMnri“<, and from the long o|>» 
pn x^iou of the Court of Chiuicvry, 
w.is allbrdcd b\ a sjH-'ceh of a statcsiiian 
imw no 8ii* Kolicrl ]*cel, a speech 
as specious ami hrilliant iw his lM*»t ef- 
fort'- wore, and which must Ih* still 
fts'sh in the n'colhrtioti of <»ur mulora, 
from cvcitiid into a inoincntAry 

( iithusiasm U* do good lo livhuid, with- 
out a view to prt>Jit, the Corporation 
of l^omlon. l^c tin ii Stdicitor, now 
Attorney (Jciiend, Sir J. ^Konnlly, 
rpii<*kly aclcd on the hiiilM derivcil ti'Oin 
fnc larg<* vi«*\vs ot’ the fon!K*r prcinior, 
and the Act 12 and l»‘l Victoria, c. 77f 
w'a.s brought Inlo parliament, and ader 
i*»>c<*iviMg Hotiui n.soful additions and 
iiiiHjudiuonts obtained the royal ftR- 
S4i»t 2HHi July, lft4D, We n‘ansdy 
recollect any iiistnuci* in which (in Act 
of so givat imporlaucu met with such 
{[jciieral approval in both houM's ; and 
the scope and obp^ct t>f it, apart from 
its details, were* hailed with satisfac- 
tion by all c!as''C'4 in the coiunuinity. 

We ‘‘hall now lay lw‘foiH» our readers 
the ehh‘f of tlu' Act, tho mode 

in which it Iium hitherto bw;u worked. 
Ainl its pnJiable cffcrl.*! on one social 
sy‘‘h*m. i’hc Act now famiiiarb Known 
us the IncuinlM^riid Kstatc^j Act, 4'm- 
powcn'il her Majefitv to appoint, dur- 
ing her Mnjcity s pfoasun*. fhrt'C per- 
sons tn fill ihe oflU'i!, ami to In* styled 
*rhe < !oininicisi«»iiers for Sale of In- 
enmls^red Ksiatt's in Ireland.'* 'ITm 
duration of the appointment was not 
t«i excis'd flvt‘ y*^ftrs from the pasidng 
of the Act. The Commifisioitew wem 
to 1 m; a Court of Kmihl, and were 
cnipofvo)'<;d to frame gont*ml r»h*s for 
rv*guliitiug tlie pruK*e«dings under the 
Aid : whu’h, when aiiproveil of by the 
Privy Couiiril, aOiJ enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery, were to have the 
same elfc.cl aM if (hey And Aeen aneroted 
fif/ nuMorify o/ 'JThey were 
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ftUo directed to iVauu? and prouiuljiate 
foriHH of* application aud other direc- 
tions for the guidance of tlie suitors. 
These and some oth(‘r provisions, prin- 
cipally incidentid to the proper dis- 
charge of their duties, may bo briefly 
stated. The important powers cou- 
iidtfd to them were, that the Cotntuis- 
sioners wore empowered in a summary 
way, oil the application, within three 
years from the pas^illg of the Act, of 
an owner or incumbrancer, as defined 
by the Act, on laml or leases, to sell 
the lands or leases for payment of the 
charges allecting them ; nml that the 
ellect ol‘ a conveyance oxcciiLcd by the 
Oomiuissioners shonKl t)c to pass the 
foe-simple and inhoritance of the land, 
thej*eby oxpw*ss(»d to he conveyed, sub- 
ject to such tenancies, louses, and 
undor-lcases, as sliall be. expix*«sed 
tbei'cin, discharged trom all former and 
other estates, rights, titles, idiarges, and 
nenmbrunces w'hatstwver, of all per- 
sons, including Her Miijesty and her 
heirs, whomsoever. Similar stringent 
effects were given to the Comm issionea’s* 
eonvcvaiice of u leasiihold interest, and 
thus tlie Act coufei-H on the jmrebaser, 
in the execution of his conveyance by 
the Commissioners, a perfect unqnes- 
iionablo parliamentary' title. The im- 
])ortanGa of this provision is immense ; 
tlio saving to purchasers will, in each 
instance, bo very great; that to the 
estate will not be inconsiderable ; but 
the increased confidence from increased 
security hiw, in every case, lulded 
much to tlio pwjseut valine of projierty, 
while the new owners will have a title*, 
marketable with perfect readiness and 
security to future purcha.si«,rs. The 
Comnu^onors were to investigate the 
title, might sell by public auction or 
private sale, and might distribute the 
purchase-money ; or in %t cases pay 
the sum realised by the sale into the 
Court of Equity, in any suit pending 
there. But there were other provi- 
sions of nearly equal iniportanco to 
those enumerated. On the onler fi>r 
Bide being made by the ( ‘ommisrioners, 
they were directed, by o^ifleate under 
their seal, to notify their in^der to the 
Courts pf Equity ni which any proceed- 
iilgB relating to the lumls to tm sold 
were then pending; and thou allpro- 
coetlings for or in relation to a sale 
under the decree of said Court were 
to be stayed. The iinportanc<* of this 
provision, and the relief to incuinlK.'i'iMl 
]>toprictor^ and long-dclayvd debtors, 


may be judged of from this one fact, 
tiiat by the 231 petitions first presented 
no less than 400 suits in Equity, pend- 
ing for sale of the lauds comprised 
in the petitions, were stayed. Other 
powers, such as fif exchanging lands, 
apfiortioning rents, and ^ partition, 
were given <o the Commissioners, and 
the cheapness and expedition of their 
proceedings in partition cases can ho 
advautagooiisly contrasted with the 
partition suit of Herbert v. lledgcst 
m the Court of Excbc<iucr, It Avas 
commenced in the year 1829 ; jiro- 
Hocuted with diligeni'O ; was termi- 
mitccl in 1842; and the stamp-duty 
aloue paid ou two decrees was over 
£100. The entire effect of this .suit 
would have been obtained from tlie 
( •ommis'^ioners in a few weeks, and at. 
an expense not gnater than that of 
the stamps paid on the Excheipicr dis 
erw's. 

Such is a very brief outline of the 
powers vested in the Coinrnissionciv ; 
and when vru add, that their decrees 
and orders were to bo absolute ami 
conclusive, no appeal lying from their 
decision, save ou their permission ; 
that their general orders were to have 
the cflect of Acts of Parliament, and 
that the title given by thorn is conclu- 
sive against the world, it is at once mani- 
fest hoAv laruc, and extensive, and arbi- f 
trary were these powers, and liow givat 
was the trust confidcil to Government 
in the selection of men to fill tlie oirice 
of Commissioners in this new tribunal. 
Baron Kichards, one of the judges ofthe 
Court of Exchequer, Mountifort Long- 
field, Ksip, Q.C., LL.1>., Professor of 
Law in our University, and C. J. 
Uargreavc, JCsq., who filled a similar 
situation iii the University of London, 
were nominated Commissioners, aud 
they immediately applied themselves 
to framing rules and forms for the re- 
gulation of the proceedings iu their 
court. These rules received the sanc- 
tion ofthe Privy Council on the 17tb 
October, 1849, and thence may be 
dated the constitution of the Court; 
and in a few days after the Commis- 
sioners sat publicly for the dispatch of^ 
business, and have since continued ^ 
their labours without intermission. 

We shall now state some of the 
startling results exhibited by the work- 
ing of this tribunal. The torrent of 
litigation long pent and dammed up in 
the C‘>nrto of Equity found a free out- 
let ; inheritors op(NressedwHhrccoivci 
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an«l nearly ruined by the expeuFive 
litijrrttioii to winch their property wn^s 
subjected ; croditoi*>s betbre hnpelesst oi* 
ever raalLsin^: their demaoct^, all soujorht 
relinl’ in the exercise of the pon-t i i 
vnsted in this untried tribunal. 'I’he 
mitnlH^r ot* |»ctitions or applieations for 
sale made to thisOourt from 1 7th Oc- 
tober, J84lb to \<i Aiijjiist, IK50, is 
l,UK5; and of this niiinllior, iboso by 
owners amounted to 177- -very nearly 
one-sixth of the whoK:. The rental of 
the estates thus sought to l>c sohl by 
the nominal proprietors, anxious to be 
relieved of their burdens, was £, I t)6,()tt0 
per nnniiin, and the inetnuitranees af- 
fecting them amounti'tl to 
Tiio rentals of fho I'slates included in 
the 1,085 applications ainountc<l to 
4.’t»55,470 18s. 7d., and the del)t« to 
«£ 1 2, 4(H), 548. 

.Vow, eertainly this shows a state 
things wlu<*ii <‘alled loudly for 
iv.rnedy. The estimated nnUal of 
the entire of Ireland was, in 1841, 
jC5,(UH),(>()0. 'Fho latest poor-law 
valuatiou makes (he net value of all 
landed projau-ty rateable to the w*- 
lief of the poor, £15,lH7,4il 5s. ftil.; 
and whether we regard the one ealcui- 
lalion or the other, wc here have pre- 
Rcuted to us, in the sehediiles of tfu'se 
petitions, facts showing how consider- 
able a [*ortiori of the landed estates in 
this kingdom was only nominally the 
ostites of those b6^‘or^.^ considered tut 
the pr<»prietor8, and how vast and 
pressing were the evils of those courts 
of equity by which persons were allow- 
0(1 to have the nominal proprietorship 
in the soil, and those really interested 
were prevented from recovering the 
debts (tuG to them. Even had the ntsh 
into this new court ceased on the 1st 
August, the number of [letilions pre- 
viously presented, and the great cx* 
tent of interest** adbeted by the work- 
ing of the Court, would have justified 
and even demanded its institntion, and 
would have shown the desire to avoid 
the Court of Chancery, even by re- 
sorting “to the ills we know not of.” 
But Uiore does not seem as yet any 
likelihood of a pause or check to the 
number of nctidons which will be pre* 
seated before the expiration of the 
three years limited for that purpose ; 
for though it mightbenaturaliy thought 
that the largest pr<q>ert)e8 and tnost 
embarrassed t^iates would at the first 
be brought Jxiforo the Court, innee the 
Ifit of Attg. to the 12tb, the day we aiu 


now writing, forty -five ailditiomd pi?tb 
tions havt' Wn loilged, many of th^ m 
for the sale of laigc esta(ea--4>ne in- 
rbiding a nmtal of:C 1 4,80(1 per annum, 
bv the owner, a fillet! individual. 

Hfit reallv^ fVighttul state of liii- 
gallon in whicb vrt*ditors have binm 
long ki'pi ill the Court Ohamvry, 
the tlifb**uUto.s, almost reaching to iili- 
j!N>5»«ibili(y, of recovering just and weU- 
asd^rtaiiicd «lcuiands will l>e most for- 
cibly illui-itraU**! by rtdercmv to a few 
en«t*s now brought bcfoiv the C'om- 
to ri-ilivis, if possible, the 
WMiig** *if fonner goncrutious of Hti- 
giuits. In one matter, in which the 
estau* U now brought bf^bn? the Jn. 
curiibered Estates' (,'ourl, cuIKhI /a rc 
a R«n*u*s *>f t*han*i‘ry n^cciv- 
I'rs low Ikh'u over the lU'ojx'riy f«»r the 
last seventy ycarx, tn** original bill 
h.iving Ihm'Ii tiled by tlu‘ grt'at I.rf>rd 
tllaiHludd in tlw year 1 78 1, to raise 
the ainoiint of a clear, unrontested 
niorigag<» j and sino; that tinu* every 
sjvecii^ of bill nuimil in Lor*l Uedcs- 
ilnltj'H “ Treat ihc on Equity Pleadings,” 
and facetiouslv enum(.THted by Sir. 
Iv'ogh in the i louse of Cominmis, has 
briui fihil ; and now, alter this litiga- 
tion, at how va*«t an cxpimnc it is 
filiiiost ixiMlless to hint, the estates, 
wliieli should have been sold more tliait 
half a century sinct‘, an> broiiglit Ibr 
siili* b*;forc the (NunmiHsionevs. In 
other Crt8(»» the litigation, or rathc^r 
vain eJTort at ilenving some benefit 
from the Courts of Jupiity, eorinnciuMitd 
nioni than forty years ago. In re 
Lysdf^ht, the first bill wn.s filtil in 
I8()i, and after a sacrifice of »«ieces- 
sive *'8tal*‘S for the mere eoflts of Hw 

! >ro(H*«**lirig^, any one of which woiiM 
lave paid debt and coj*t!» if sohl in 
this court, tlie remnant is now brought 
into the, IiicumlK».ri*«l EstatcM* Court. 

We may incidentally mention iniwiy 
others, in which the eal'liest geiU'rafion 
of litigants have long posseii away; 
and aft<‘r forty years* unsuccessful at- 
tempts to realiie demands by i^ie, a 
new generation, heira to tbe clatma 
and suit.**, have brought their peti* 
tiotis liofon* the Commissioners. 
CboAs— first bill filed in I8|d ; aijd 
sincxi that there have been five difihr. 
ent suits, which were all heard together 
in the case of Mmnett v. Bernards and 
the only questions in the case arise 
from the long litigatiou. Be Sir Ji 
BoHfke^Oio first ImH was filed in 
1817 ; and since that th^e have been 
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fourteen bills iu oU^ and the Coinmis- 
sioocrs have now the task of soiling 
the estates which those suits vainly 
sought to do. Re Mansfield — first 
bill was filed in 1801 ; and this pro- 
perty now is one of those to be sold by 
the ConiTnissioncrs. Re Knox — the 
first bill was in 181 1 ; and thousands 
of pounds were first scpiandered in the 
great ease of Seott v. Knox. But we 
will not weary our readers by ciiumorat- 
ing such instances of long and fruitless 
litigation. We must claim credit, how- 
ever, for not having selected them 
with any particular cave, and also that 
they will believe us tliat they arc not 
solitary instances of the Ioiig<[»rotract- 
ed and hopeless attempts made by cre- 
ditors to realise tlieir demands in the 
courts ofjfWiV-tf, luiseallod equity, 'fhe 
files of proceedings befonj the Oom- 
missionevs will, on inspection, show 
many and frecpient instances of simi- 
lar delays and ruinous proceedings; and 
from the cases brought into the Incum- 
bered Estates ("ourt it would aj)pcar 
that a creditor could not reasonably 
hope to realise his demand by sale of his 
dcbtor’sestutcinChanccry, in a less term 
than twenty years. !N ow, when it is re- 


inembered that the costs of a suit, which 
are always iu proportion to the time 
it is pending, arc borne by the estate, 
the grievous oppression on creditors, 
the absolute confiscation of property of 
debtors necessarily caused by the pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, the mere saving 
of time and expense will appear a 
benefit to the suitors in this new court 
which can scarcely be too highly esti- 
mated. 

Hut we must state the results of the 
working of this new Court in the first 
year of its operations. There have 
been sales of ])roperty under it, up to 
10th Aug.,realising£748,474 1'is. lOd. 
These sahis have comf)r<*hen(lod 90 
estates, and .‘tfiO lots. The amount of 
money brought into court, produced 
by these sales, to the sfimo dale, is 
ov<*r .i‘400,000, and of that a Mini of 
T240,0(MJ luis already been distrilmted. 
The Commissioncr< liave made 817 ab- 
w»liite ortlers for saie.s, and 1,220 
miscellaneous orders, including those 
in distribution of money. 

llie following table gives u concise 
view of tlic several counties in Ireland 
as at ])rosent afiected by the Connnis- 
sioiiers’ sales 


Qaoss PRODUCIG Of HALKH Of ESTATES IM THE ]HCrMBKRE]> ESTATES COURT, | 
TO THE 10 th ACOrST, 1850 , JNCLUSIVI!. j 


Countle*! 

Citlev, 
Mtd Toffm. 


Antrim ... ! 
Armagh ... | 
Carlow ... I 
Cavan ... ; 
Claro ... , 
^rk 

„ City of 
Donegal ... 
Down 

Dublin ... 

„ City of 
Fermanagh 
Galway ... ■ 
„ Town of » 
.Kerry ... ! 
.Ktldaro ... ' 


Proda«e of 

£ s. U. 


f)/j45 0 0 
18,240 0 0 
82,845 0 0 

5,620 0 0 
11,880 0 0 
5,655 0 0 
5,750 0 0 
15,160 0 0 

98,591 0 0 
450 0 U 
49,745 e o 
3,8?:' 0 0 


Countivi, 
and Tawnij. 


Produce of 
Sh1c9. 


Counters, j 
CltllH, 

:nul 'I’ownii. 


Prft'lui*e of j 
j 


" I X s. il. 

Kilkenny 49,,50C 2 0 

King's ... . 4,080 0 0 

Leitrim ... j 

Linu-rirk ] 47,267 10 0 
„ City of i 2,450 0 0 

L. Derry... I 2,<>5u 0 0 

Longford... ; 82,275 0 0 
Lonih 

Mrtvo ... ' 1 1,250 0 0 
Mciith 1 10,980 4 C 

Monaghan ! 740 0 0 
Queen’s ... : 57.112 19 10 
Kosoonunon j 8,550 0 0 

Sligo .. 

Ttppi*rar\' ! 18,540 7 G 
Tyrone ... ! 



£ 

s. 

d- 

Waterford , 

4;-}, 2 L'> 

0 

0 

Wfjitincath 

40,326 

0 

0 

Wrxfonl... 

6,100 

0 

0 

Wicklow..., 

12,457 

9 

0 

Total ...i£748,474 12 

10 

s i; M M A i< r. 



Mnitcr ... 

366,510 

16 

4 

Munster ... 

242,452 

17 

fi 

Ulster ... 

27,670 

0 

0 

Connaught 

in,« 4 i 

0 

0 

Total of 




salo.i to 




Aug. 10, 




ine1u*ilvo 

748,471 

12 

10 


We sliaU new explain to our readers 
tbe moae in which the businuas is con- 
ducted iu the litcumbtired Estate.^ 
Court, and the boneficial dififerences iu 
Ha proceedings from those in Chon- 
eerv. 

A person who has on Jnciimbi'anoe 
afibetuig an estate, for example a mort: 


gage, or judgment, or portion of a fa- 
mily, or other charge, on a feo-siinple 
property, lease for lives renewable ftir 
ever, bishop-s' lease, or Icawi for a term 
exceeding sixty-one years ; or the 
owner of such a property which is sub- 
ject to such an mcumbrance, and who 
wishes to .«ell the estate to discharge 
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tht* i*laun< on it. pv♦‘^p«Js■ a ** jH'tiiiou” 
to the roiiiinisaiontirs, verified by ibe 
alBdavit of hiiiist Ifor his rb« 

petition Ktiites, in «b« uiulMin* 

plest langiia^re. tl»e daN' and 
tiatiKs to llu* inort^'rejfc «»y ; 

that the niortjia'^or had >tu'h an ei^tato 
ill the lands soiij^bt bo sohi^ and 
which arc dewriln-d by reA-rciic** tu a 
amu•^ld to the pc^'iiou, ti< 
t'Urtbli'd lerii to cv<rul4‘ tl\' luuitLOt/^e. 
or the huuU by or 

(ttlKTwise; that the petitmi-r is iovikt 
of the rhar^r*' or hinds, the en'^e i^, 
and^N^tes wliois in ret eipl oftlie rent** of 
the preniiws, and whether as men* te- 
nant for life or jib^olulo owner, Mjbject 
fo the eliar«j[es thereon. If any pro- 
i-oediiiijs have U‘i'n taken in ClniiieiTy 
or K»tnUy K-v'lKiiiiier, the falition 
briefly states the date**, and sjiortly the 
object and etleel of them ; and if ilc- 
erees or ivpoit' have been made in 
thest* suiu, refers to eopie'^ of thow* 
deerees, Ae., sent wltli the petitinn to 
the (. 'oiujoissiDiuM’s. d'lu; pijtili»*n ulao 
states the smn»t remaluln}; due on ao- 
entiiit of till* {K'ti((>»ner*s elalitih ; whe- 
ther any infants i»r other persons such 
as idiot'!, married xvonuMi, or lunaties, 
are inli restcd in the estate to )>e .''ohl, 
ai'd that in another sehcdiilc has been 
si-t out the s(‘veru! ineumbnui<‘e.s af. 
fectin;i the premises and in whom I ho 
same are vested, ueeur«lin|^ to thi*|H*ii^ 
tioin'r’s information, atni p^av^ a sale 
of tlie lands in the said sehedule, or of 
a t:o:njielc»nt part, for the diaeharj;o of 
the incumbriineeij afleelini; the pro- 
mises. Aniie\e<l to the petition aro 
two sclic<hiles, th(‘ blank fonn.^ of which 
are printed and »uhl by all the lavv-stn- 
tiuners and which can readdy be fdUid 
up by any solieiUir ; oiio wttin^r out, 
ill colitnms, under approfiruilo h<;a<ls, 
the namoa of the lands ; stjitiiig whe- 
ther hold in fl*i* or under leasi* ; ami 
tenants' names, tenures, rent, and ar- 
rears, &c„ as far iia is known to the |»e- 
titioner. 'Fhe other .statoa, in -iiniUr 
columns, the dates of the several in- 
cumbrances, including petitioner’s, how 
created, by mortgage, jinlgmeut, or 
otherwise ; for what amount, what 
r&te of interest, and what is due at the 
foot of tfoch charge. In these schediibs 
is presented, at oiie clear view, to the 
Commissioners, the state oftlie pro- 
perty, and the amount of incumbrances 
affecting it. There is then an abstract 
of the petitioner's title, wliich often is 
simnarly conrisp, and stating in plain 


languiiycv >fi’]p|><*d of tetdinicu) f tmiaJi. 
tics, till* date <jf pctiibrncr's cluiin, how 
uiul h* .ihorn it was created, and how 
bx ari^i^nmcur, or cxco.niur, or othcr- 
vvi^o, It is VfAtcsl iJi the petit ionvr. 
All thcnr docmnenls am vcrifiKl by a 
short aflldavit, »iad«* t>y the petitioner 
or lii«« attorney, istaiing that he baa 
road the petition, including the sche- 
dulcM and the abslruet of title, and 
that ho liclicves the sild petition a ud 
.sehedides to la* true, and that he bo« 
lifves the abstrai't to be* a eorrevt and 
fair abstract t»f tin* petiiiouor s title. 
Such is the. form of appltcaiiou to the 
Court, and the [HMituiu, which need 
nut bo pri'parcil hy counsel, or even by 
a soliciuir ;ih jmictice, however, it w 
pivparvMl by u Milicilor, and often po- 
ruM*d by cuuum K wiih a luueh siualJer 
fee than is paid on preparing a bill in 
Eipiily), is really not much lunger 
than the accouul vvlecli we have ill 
these few litics gixeii of it; ami even 
with t!i<; easily- drawn behcdulcs and 
abstract, is a much shorter document, 
TfUire useful and intelligible, titan a 
short bill in KtjUtiy. If the abstract 
is a full one, it saves expense at a sub- 
8e(|uent Ktuge of tho mutter, and henco 
Miinciiincs a lon^ full abstract ia pro. 
sented ; but it is not at limt rei^uir* 
cd by the. Court, »nd a la^rfcet j>ctU 
tioii, «rhedulo8» and abstract may be 
presented for tho Hale of extensive 
{'.states, which, printed all together, 
would nut occupy four culumns of (bia 
niagtt/dne. 'fbe untiro number fur ibia 
munth Would nut suffico to contain one 
piich bill as was filed in Mahony v. 
(tlfnif'fj.lig or in fihmU v. Portarihig- 
ton. 

Tin* |)€ititiun being priraented, and 
on which, or on any proucedinga in tho 
court, no fees or atamps are payable^ 
accompaniini with copii's of any decrees 
or rcfKU’ts in Cliancoryur Kxclieq^uer, if 
pweedings wen* pciifiing them, ih sent 
m its ordiT to one of the Comniissioiu 
ers, who thiuicefurth has the entire con* 
trol or manageiiiont of all matters con- 
nected with ur arising out of it, subject 
however to the right <tf any imriy to 
refer any matter to the full Court by 
a simple motion. The Commisstonor 
reads the petition, looks at the sdha* 
dale, |H.*ruses accurately the fteerees 
ami attract, and if he sees that the por 
titioncr iseut iticsd to have the lands 
makes aci/ndition.^d order that they shall 
be sold, unless cause is shown to the 
contrary’, within a pericMl fixed in the 
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or^ler, after service on the partie.^ 
named by tbe CominiAsioncra. This 
period is twenty-eight days, when no 
proceedings have been pending iu a 
Court of £r|uity for a sale of the lands, 
and ten days when proceedings are 
pending, to which the persona 8erve<l 
were made parties, and appeared by a 
solicitor. The Commissioner from read- 
ing the various documents sent to him 
reailily tUscovers who arc the parlies 
interested or entitled to oppose a sale, 
and direets service of the conditional 
order on them,^ always including the 
i)erson in receipt of the rents of the 
lauds to be sold. This order being 
aeryed, at the expiration of the lime 
limited, if no extcn.sion ot time is ap- 
plied for by the party on whom th«5 
order is served, and no caune is shown, 
the order for sale Is made absolute ; 
and thus in about six weeks the en- 
tire effect of the decree to account, 
and final dcereo)for a sale, is produced 
by the order of the Ooinmissioucrs, 
and made generally at an expense not 
exceeding the costs of a single brief at 
the first hearing of an Kiiuity suit. If 
any person insists that a sale should not 
take place he files a short affidavit, 
stating his objections, and then on a 
motion to the Court, and at a very tri- 
fling expense, the cause is discussed, 
and the petition dismissed, or order 
for sale made absolute. 

Such is the^ outline of the prelimi- 
nary formalities attending the mere 
order for sale.* It is evident, however, 
that this is the least important part, 
though so great a source of expense in 
Chancery, and that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, arranging the mode in which 
the estate is to be sold, investigating the 
title, the sale, and the distribution of the 
purchase-money, arc the substantial 
parts of the procecdiims, and of those we 
shall flliortly detail tht*. management. 
Each Commissioner writes in his Ixiok 
the date and person who presents the 
petition, and every future step in the 
matter is also entered by him ttnder the 
same head ; and thus, as in a well-kept 
ledger, every transaction with the 
same is ftem tVme to time noted; 
the Commisskmcr has constantly be- 
fore him a record of the commence* 
inent and progress of each matter in 
his chamber. The nerson entrusted 
with the carriage or the proceedings 
must, on the order for sale being 
maile absolute, proceed with due dili- 
gence to ascertain the tenants on the cs- 
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tate to be sold, who they are, how and 
at what rents they hold, and all otj^er 
necessary information connected with 
the estate ; and for this purpose, from 
such information as he can collect, lie 
draws up a rental, and serves a copy 
of the part relating to him on each 
tenant, requiring him to object if liis 
tenure has T>ecn improperly stated. 
He must also advertise, in papershav- 
ing general circulation, for all parties 
having claims or charges on the estate 
to send in to the Commissioners a no- 
tice of their claims before a limited 
time, and must deduce a full abstract 
of title, from deeds or iiicinorials in 
the registry, to the estate to be sold.’ 
All these sUq)8 are jirogressing si* 
inultancously, and hence the rapidity 
of proceedings in this Court, tlie use- 
less and most c.xjicnsivc steps of formal 
hearings having been discarded, ami 
the really useful proceedings being 
contemporaneous and not consecutive. 
The Commissioners proceed, indeed, 
in an inverse method to the Court of 
Chancery. There the course was, first, 
a hearing and decree to account, then 
an order for sale ; in the Incumbered 
Estates Court the order for sale pre- 
cedes the account-— the investigation 
of title and accounts proceeds together. 
The abstract of title is most rigidly 
investigated by the same Commis- 
sioner, and compared w'itli the tillo- 
dccds, which every one having must 
bring into court ; and searches in the 
registryrOtfices of deeds and judgments 
are directed, both to prevent any im- 
position on the Court, and to discover 
all parties having by possibility claims 
od the lands to be sold, or on the 
proceeds of the sale when brought into 
Court, 'rhe title being approved of 
and searches completed, tenants' leases 
and other documents lodged, a posting 
for sale is permitted, the rental is 
prepared, surveys and valuations, if 
dccuiod advisable, ordered ; and if no 
eligible price is ofiered in a private 
bidding, the estate is, after full and 
repcateil advertisements in Ireland, in 
England, and at times in Scotland, 
sola by the Commissioners by public 
auction in open Court, the money lodged 
immediately by the purchaser, and a 
final schedule of incumbrances being 
pr^ared from the searches and claims, 
on further advertisements, the purchase- 
money, after payment of costs of sale 
and other proce^ngs, is distributed 
to the creditors. 
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'Hiti J’lill Court twice o-'vi-ck, 
WediiCMtays ami Sutimiayu, lor mo- 
tions, at twelve ; ami gericnilly haa 
sales also twice a-w«‘ck ; am! tlie t Van 
missioners on other day's* jsjt ‘m s'ham- 
her at eleven, ».m.. torroinm*: 

iSucIi is nn oiitlim* of tin* cmirfe of 
jU'iKvetliujjs lK*f«n* tills now trihnti'tl ; 
and wo iiiH'-t .it f -a^t adnnt th ii it 
lK*en IhstJnl ettoorn.d lor tin* do- 
^]>alo!| of l)n<i!io.s;s. 'i lie itinonnt of 
wiles ^•rt^•otetl and tin* sums distributed 
would idoiie show that nuuh has Wen 
doiio by thorn, and that iho rapidity of 
thi'ir pnx'fodinjrs coulrasi mo.st hap- 
pily witli iho former ^n<‘vous thdaya m 
('inmeory. Indeetl it will ho but ne- 
cessary to statt‘ that in one oa-'e — Mr. 
D'Arcy’s — when* no pnuiCedinfrs wore, 
pending in ( 'lianeerv, ;in owner having 
family <‘hurges aih'Cting a large pro- 
jK'i'ty in the eoimty of Westmeath, 
presentod hi.s jictitioii to tin* Commis- 
sionors iii DeeemlK^ ; part of the estate 
was sold, |iorfo(‘tly to his sjitisfaction, 
for nearly 4.‘.)t),0<H>, and all panics paid 
their tlemamU before the lOth of Au- 
gust; ami the oxj)enses were detVfued 
liy the slight gain on the stock In which 
the proceeds of the sale were for a ftwv 
wi-efcs invohtcd previous to distrilm- 
iion. 

How groat is the o.ontrast in mere ra- 
pidity boro proscntC'cl to the ca‘*es wo 
have cTuimoraUM), and to the hundreds 
of others, which, after ponding for 
many years in (yhuncory, have been at 
length brought before the Incumbered 
KstaUs Court. So theio have been 
many csnsa of partition completed by 
this Court .since it first sat in f)ctob<***» 
lB49i and each of thenii like the suit of 
Herbert v. Hedges, would have con- 
sumed years of time, and in costs have 
nearly exhausted the estate, if the pro- 
ceedings had been in C'hauccry. 

Ilut the important question after all 
iSf how far does this arbitrary Court 
give satisfaction to the puhlici and 
distribute justice to its suitor? It is 
admittedly superior in all the great ad- 
vantages of racility and economy* as 
well as rapidity* to the time-preserved 
tribunal of the Court of Ctiancery ; 
its efficiency in merely selling estates 
will not be denied ; but has it received 
the conddence of the public, and have 
not loud and frequent eomplaints been 
made, even in parliament* of the great 
iojustiee which it was instrument in 
ejecting* and the ruinous sacrifices of 


the cstalc'ii sold by the Cummis»u,norf, 
and th» tardiness aitb which they dis- 
trilmtcd the sums realised hy the low 
prices obtaim*d for them? Complaints 
have hci’u made, and in both Hou.sos of 
Pariiament, hut vie believe without 
founduiion. They h;i\c unfortunately 
assumed too j'em i al a form, and they 
cuiinot, thrrefoi e, he »peci.ally refuted* 
nay, even examined. TheivVill at all 
times be a con<(idcruhle luimher of per- 
sons interested in upholding (dd in&ii- 
tutioiK, tliouph re<}iiiring (he sever- 
est ainondmeuis; many pnu'titiiiners of 
both branches of tlio legal profession* 
who love not to deviate from the well- 
worn and familiar tr.ack in which their 
younger days were passed, and many 
whom mere jealousy will lead to con- 
demn any innovations mi well-establish- 
ed routine. The complaints of sucli per- 
sons, and their censuris of tho liu uia- 
hered Cstatcs (%mr(, wouhl bo readily 
received $ and we think that the very 
arbitrary power with w'hirh the (’om- 
mis.sioiicrs arc invested, and their 
(Nmrt being, in st)mo respects, a de- 
parture from former pri net plea, should 
cfititle sui‘h v'ompiaiiits and cen-sures to 
induigHice ; hut they may, if too cure- 
Jes*-ly creilitod, injure the efficiency of 
a (.’ourt whoso jurisdictions they arc 
not ealoiiliited to improve, hut u holly 
Co annul. That thr»se complaints arc 
not gi'uerally considered well-founded 
may at once bn seen, from the eoiiti- 
deiico reposed in its proceedings hy 
those inosi interested-- the owners of 
estates and their creditors. We have 
before given the number of petitiona 
presented ; and the largo estates daily 
brought wiihifi the jurisdiction of the 
Cornini-ssioners, notwithstanding the 
celebrity of the strictures on their 
acts, is a fact which, with candid 
miudi, would outweigh any censures* 
however loudly and oAcii repealed* 
which did not particularise the ta- 
stances in which error or injustice had 
been committed. It has indeed been 
frequently stated, that the estates sold 
by the Coinmtfsioners have been sold 
much below tlietr real value* and that 
they have refused to permit adjoum- 
ments of the sales. Now as to the 
estates sold by them having been gene- 
rally sold at an undervalue* we suspect 
there has been a very jmat miscon- 
ception prevailing. The CkunmU- 
sioners have always taken oar# that 
the conduct of the sales should be en* 
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trusted to those most interested in 
bringinjjf the estate most judiciously 
and profitably into the market. If the 
owner is petitioner, or that, by any 
fair estimate of the value of tlie estate 
and of the debts, he can hope for a 
surplus, he will, if he pleases, be en- 
trusted with the conduct of the sale ; 
when any contest arises as to the pro- 
per person, the owner's choice and 
those of the creditors will be delibe- 
rately weighed ; every precaution is 
taken in settling rentals, and publishing 
advertisements to make the estates ap- 
pear eligible investments ; and hence it 
would appear that some unhappy fa- 
tality, some important causes, exist to 
make the estates sell badly, other than 
any misconduct or want of judgment 
in the Coinmissionors. They indued 
have means of forming estimates of 
the true value of the properties sold, 
which the public generally are not 
aware of, and which, for obvious rea- 
sons, they do not always too readily 
circulate. They have the poor-law 
and (irifhth's valuation for guides as 
to the estimated value ; if those inte* 
rested in the conduct of the sales re- 
quire it, other surveys and valuations 
by most competent parties will be 
ordered ; where receivers have been 
over the estates, their accounts are pro- 
duced ; thus the Commissioners are 
enabled to compare the actual produce 
of the estate with its estimated value, 
the receipts with the rental, the real 
with the nominal worth of the property. 
The attention and competition of the 
numerous moderate capitalists is in- 
vited by offering estates for sale in 
lots, which it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to effect in Chancery, while large 
capitalists have ample choice of exten^ 
sive purchases in one lot, when, from 
the nature and circumstances of the 
estate, it would seem an eligible one to 
be sold undivided. In many cases, 
and we more particularly allude to the 
sales of the Bodkin Galway property, 
and such parts of the large Bortarling- 
ton estate as have as yet been offered 
in the market, prices have been real- 
ised rangingfront twenty-two to t wenty- 
eeven years' purchase, from the ju- 
dicious management of the sales, and 
the prudence with which the lots have 
been arranged ; and we may add, that 
while sales in small sections can be ef- 
fected ill the Incumbered Estates Court, 
almost without additional expense, it 
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would be impossible to sell in Chancery 
a large estate in moderate lots ; and we 
have been assured by the highly in- 
teltigent solieitors by whom the sales 
of the Portarlington estate are con- 
ducted, that if they were to be sold in 
similar divisions under tho Court of 
Chancery, the expenses would most 
probably far exceed £50,000. In the 
Incumbered Estates Court the expense 
will scarce be one- tenth of that sum. 

But in forming any opinion on the 
prices at which the estates have been 
sold, it must be remembered how 
greatly rents have been practically 
abated within the last few years, though 
tho rents nominally reserved still con- 
tribute to swell the rentals. There 
has been no general legal reduction of 
rents to suit altered prices and di- 
minished values of produce ; but when 
any payments ofrent havebeen received, 
largo temporary sacriHces have been 
made by the proprietors with the hope, 
vain, far, and distant though it was, of 
rents and prices, at some future period, 
reaohing their former state, and then 
that they might have the tenants bound 
to pay the rents which were originally 
stipulated. But to a purchaser, as 
well as to the proprietor, the only cor- 
rect way of estimating the true value 
of an estate is from the rents which 
have been paid, not from a rental de- 
duced from the lettings made long 
prior to the present fall in prices and 
value of land. The county or poor- 
law union in which the lands are situ- 
ate naturally exercises a great influence 
on bidders ; for it is vain to tell the 
public that an estate is sold at a saort- 
fice, because no more than ten or twelve 
years* purchase on the rental is ob- 
tained, the estate, perhaps, being in 
some notorious part of Tipperary or 
Limerick, or in the poor-law union of 
Kanturk or Ballina, Westport or Clif- 
den, and the rental payable by cottiers, 
whose highest rent may average some 
ten or fffieen pounds, and whose fami- 
lies are receiving relief from poor- 
rates. Now, indeed, former mismanage- 
ment of estates is severely visited, 
sometimes, perhaps, on innocent pro- 
prietors. The desire to create a na- 
merous class of voters, or exact a high 
rental from small tenants, is now 
punished with high poor-rates and low 
prices for estates managed in such a 
spirit { but whenever the estates sold 
Have l^en eligibly circumstanced as to 
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tenants and poor- law unions, tho price.- 
obtaineil by the Cominissiuncrs have 
given the most ample safi^lVtion to 
all the parties interested; and, a>« in- 
stances, we may bring to th« uilec- 
tion of onr readers the t!».t tu-» of Mr. 
P’Aitv in Westmeath, oi Mr. Hudkin 
in O.'dway, of l.«nd V«jrrarlington. Mr, 
Je-sop, and no-noiis of Mr. O'Uoii- 
neir.'s erft.it-. in Kerry. 'Tmih*, out of 
the entire estates s* !.i, conHidiTably 
more than one-f airth h.'is it is well 
known, brought hit^k priees. 

Hut there have been three ca^es 
adtluced by the n-n'iirera of this 
Court, and on which all their general 
condeinimiion is, w e suspect, attempted 
to be justified. One, the oft-mentioned 
property of Mr. M*Loughlin in Mayo; 
another, a portion of Mr. (\ 1). Pur- 
ceir.s estate; aoi another, :i farm of Mr. 
Symes. 'I'ije first was eagerly seized 
Oil — the jiriipcM'ty had b(i.n ‘•old at one 
itnff n holf ! ! ye.'ipb‘ purchase on lhv> 
rentuL Now flu* facts of this ea.se, 
anti which, thougii often expuiied in 
both houses of I’arliainenf, are still 
relied on a.s condemnatory of the con- 
duct of the (JomtnissiomT.s, are these : 
the ti.iot of land sold waa a lea.snhold 
interest, subject to th« rent of £2h» 
per annum; it was situateil on u pro- 
montory of ibc t.^mnly of Mayo, 
opposite the Ishtnd of Ac, hill* and in 
the line of uniom*, Haliina, Westport, 
(.difdcn, all insolvent ; the renf-il, p.-^y- 
able by wretched cottier-tenants, iii.niy 
of them holding, too, in commmtf 
wa.s jCtJtK) per .annum, but ihi.s was 
purely idea! ; it liad not been jJhid for 
e;4rii*, and the head-rent was in arrear. 
*nder »uch circumstances few' would, 
we think, like to accept this estate as 
a present ; and accordingly, the hardy 
parch, iscr who bought it for .£600, or 
one and a- half years' purchase on the 
profit-rent, very soon discovered the ex- 
tent of his bargain, paid the costs of the 
sale, and got discharged from thepur- 
ch.ise. This estate was a second time 
sold, and then brought X4.M>, and the 
second purchaser ipitckly followed the 
example of the fir**t ; and, so far from 
thinking the purchwe a bargain, took 
advantage ofifiome informality in the 
rental, and he too was discharged from 
bis purchase. But io each case the 
proprietor and those interested in hav- 
ing the lands sold to the best advan- 
tage, thought the farm sold at a btgb 
rate, and wished to retain the pur* 
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chaser ; and the sympathy lavished in 
Barlian.vut o» tliis sacrifice of the 
f’M.ite by the (Nimmtssioners merely 
exoiCfeid the ridicule of those {larties. 
So, tb:it part of Mr, i’urcelis estate 
which was sold at about seven and a- 
half yesrv' purchase on the rental, was 
a IfU^ichobi intcrc.st in tho county of 
Turk, subject to a rent of £400 per 
annum; the hub.tenaiits were in arrear, 
and an fji'otmcnt had been brought for 
part of the premi-Nes. The owner and 
the cri>dtt«>r.s thought the estate sold 
to adviiiilagc. The purchaser soon 
fouml tuit that his bar};uii) was not de- 
siiable, and he, too, uotwithtrtanding 
(he ojipu.sition of the persun.H having 
the cari isge of the sale, wax discharged 
from hi'i purchase on aecouut of luis- 
d*'sorIptiuri in thu ronl.il. In Ml*. 
SymeN ca.se, the Ifirni, which sold at 
one yeur'ft purchase on (ho nominal 
profit rent, vvii'* otbred to be sur- 
ivudercd to the landlord, an offer 
which he n-fused ; it wax deserted by 
many of the tmants, and was subjeut 
to a rent of £2oo per annum. In truth, 
whnt have hccii culled “ sucritices" of 
properly utidtT tho CorniniMionors 
remind us too strongly of bhopkeepm' 
adverliscmcnis, ** selling off at a 
i*uinou,> sacrifice,’' Whoever buys will 
find out his error in thinking ho has 
got a bargain, and he will bo convinced 
tliiit he would have been a more sub- 
stantial gainer by purchasing fox* a 
hii^her price a less siiowy article. It 
may, indeed, bo stated as the result 
of all the sales hitherto efiectcci by 
the Collllni^sione^ 4 , that well- circum- 
stanced fee- simple estates sold at a high 
rate, and leaseholds indifferently, 'fhe 
latter are not in ref)uc.st, as the rent to 
which the purchaser is subject is cer- 
tain, and the profit rent in genera! is 
ba<lly secured and uncertain in amount, 
Tliere have been complaints, too, 
that the Commissioners do not readily 
attend to suggestions for an adjouru- 
tneut, if the price offered is not clearly 
inadequate ; but in this instance, too, 
we think there can much be said 
tr* justify the Cofneoisstoners. The 
effect of acyourntnents is generally to 
dc]>rcciate the sale of the particular 
lot; it U an advertisement that, how- 
ever nattering the description may be, 
there ts some reason why it lias not 
been considered an eligible purchase, 
or a fair price would have been offered 
when it was first pot up ; and th« prao* 
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t\c6 of adjourning the jsah* of efitatos 
has also a most injurious eifect on sales 
ffenerally* A recent sale in (/hancery 
fully illustrates the probable effect of 
an adjournment op the future sale of 
an estate. In the year 1846 the sum 
of £30,500 was offered at a public 
sale in the Master*s office for a por* 
tion of Lord Blessington's estate, and 
the sale was adjourned on some aU 
legation that the price was insuffi- 
cient. It was sold ip the early part 
of last month in the same office for 
£23,000. In the Court of Exchequer 
a property was offered f<ir sale in «a 
cause of Ilaxne$ v. Poicellt in the year 
1840, and £8,000 was hid for it ; some 
puisne creditors, whom such a price 
would not pay, demanded an adjourn- 
ment, and succeeded in procuring 
it. The estate has since been offered 
for sale, but without bidders. I'his 
depreciation is generally the effect 
of adjournments, and we could give 
many more instances of such conse- 
quences. We believe that not the 
least evil attending sales in Chancery 
was the facility with uhich an ad- 
journment of the sale was permitted, 
thus certainly injuring creditors whoso 
demands should be paid by the pro* 
duce of the sale, in any event, fur the 
sabe of a possible service to puisne 
creditors, whose neglect it was to accept 
securities which could not be paid 
except the estate sold at some imagi- 
nary value. Adjournments of sales 
:ire so well known to be prejudicial, 
that the words, ** To be sold without 
reserve,*’ are notoriously adopted to 
secure spirited competition, and have 
that effect. As a mere question of 
right, no puisne creditor or inheritor 
can, with justice, peremptorily demand 
an adjournment, because he is dissatis- 
Aed. As well might a person who 
had pledged a horse or bale of wool, 
insist that the creditor should adjourn 
the gale, because the borrower dis- 
liked the sum offered. Ail that in 
justice can ever be required is, that 
the sale be public, honestly conducted, 
after due notice and sufficient adver- 
tisement, and all the*^e requisites are 
secured by the CominUaioiiers ; the 
carriage of the sale is intrusted to 
those most interested,' they have pecu- 
liar means of knowing how far the 
price offered is clearly inadequate — if 
It be so, the sale is adjourned ; but 
they do not accede to applications for 
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adjournment without some security 
that a higher price will be procured 
on a re-sale of the estate. The faci- 
lity with which purchasers can pay 
their money and get into possession of 
the lands, the security of title, and 
the great economy hence attending 
salesin the Incumbered Estates Court— 
as the purchaser has not to incur any 
expense in investigating title, and 
knows he gets one under the autho- 
rity of Parlfament, and which will 
always he readily marketable — have a 
most beneficial effect on bidders, and 
we are unwilling to see those effects 
counteracted by adopting the bad prac- 
tice of the Equity Courts in permitting 
adjournments on trivial suggestions. 

It was also stated as a complaint 
against the Commissioners, that they 
would not distribute the purchase- 
money of the estates sold by them, 
and would pay it into the Court of 
Chancery, and that thus all parties 
would be again involved in litigation 
in that Court which it was the object 
of the legislature to supersede by es- 
tablishing the Incumbered Estates 
Court. On this head we must allow 
the Commissioners tt» justify them- 
selves. We have before given a state- 
ment of the sums distributed by them, 
and we shall add their return to the 
House of Commons, bearing date 
July 25, 1850 

“ IXCUMIJICUEO K.STATE.S (lKKLAHI>). 
llctuni to an Order of the Honorable the 
House of Coinuioiis, dated July 25, 1850, 
for 

CJopy * of any observations of the Commis- 
sioners upon the subject of their distribii- 
lion of the Funds arising from the Sale t»f 
IiicumU reil Estates in Inland, and the 
transfer of any part thereof into tlie Court 
of Chanrery.’ 

** As to the transfer of money into the 

Court of ClJiuicery, tlie matter stands thus : 

C mlrr the 4 1 st section of their Act the 
(r>omiuissioncrs have power, whenever they 
think fit, to order any money to bo paid into 
A Court of Equity in any suit or matter 
thoro pending. 

** But as the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery cannot receive any mo- 
ney without the order of that Court, the 
Commissioners recommend^ that a general 
rule of the Court of Chancery should be 
made, to enable them to lodge mon^ in the 
Court of Chancery without the expem of a 
separate order in each case. The Chancellor 
agreed to this snggeattoo, bitt the Master of 
the Rolls (without whose consent no general 
order of the Court of Chancerj* is made) re- 
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fused bis consent, appKliemUug that tl;»> 
Coinmuwionera would lodge so much luoiiey 
ill the Court of Chincery as load the 
Masters and other oUltviN tbenj wit!i 
business than they could porfonn. 

• “ But in foot the practhM' the Oommis- 
Bioners is not to lodge mojii‘% ui tin* Ourt of 
Cbancery in any enst* hi which it can b* 
avoided, 'they Mild more ths?! half a 
iiiUlion's worth «*t* property, and ;f that siuu 
they hope to distribute th.' entire in their 
Court, with the cxcepti ':i of about £ >5,000, 
or five i)crccnt. on the whole, whidi tliev 
may possibly have occasion to tnui'.IVr to the 
Court of Ciuincery. Ai)out has 

In'cn already difitributcil ; on’y tu<» wimw 
haw bt*en l(Mlgc«l as yt in ih** Ourt of 
Cljancery ; one in t!»c case of W. U. Mmice, 
where the rightsS of the parties iiad Imsmi so 
much atfected by tin* pr'xeedings aln-jdy 
had in the Court of Ciuiiiccry, tltai it np" 
IH-ansl mfu*e conveniom to have the money, 
about £5,200, tlistiihnlc*! there. 'I'lie other 
case was a sum nf £4,2110, wlihh the Coni- 
inissioiiors were about to pay to an cxeciibii ; 
but a bill was tiled, in the case of /rri»c v. 
TJorfjf, to have the accounts of that cjti'cu- 
tor taken ; and hy tbo executor’s consent, on 
a suggestion made by the of the Kolb, 

without any Fe4iui.iitioii by the. C<imini<sion- 
ors, the money, instead of lading paid to the 
executor, w'as ord4 j\^d ti) bo loitged to the 
credit of the cause in which be was a 4!efeiuU 
ant, and in wliicb (if he hatl roceiveel tiio 
money him-sdf) he could ha^c Iss-n com- 
lielled to lodge it. The (\«ninU'.sionrra hoj^*, 
without any assistance from any other t’ouri, 
to distriiiuUi £20u,ti00 before vacathm. ami 
X2n0,t)00 more in ibo month of Cetob r. 
'riuTc. is no part of their pra^-lice w hicb gives 
the pviblic such aatisfnrtion a', the. n adiiu jis 
with winch payiucnU are made when the 
riglits of the, parties are ofrrectly aw.’<*rtain- 
ed. 

“ John llrcriAiins. 

“ M. I.<»VOFfKM>. 

“ C. .r. llAUGKKAVr. 

Int'uiu'.ioreil Ksutvi romTuitsinn, 

July 17. 

Their promise to distribute the 
produce of sates has been more than 
realised. 

There ore, however, some defects 
connected with the (!7ourt which most 
be noticed ; one is, its very incouve. 
nient sltuatioru We presume that 
there was no great choice of localities, 
and that the exorbitant demands made 
on the Government, and the necessity 
for promptly procuring >ome place to 
hold the Court in, led to its being 
placed in Henrietta street ; but some 
exertions should be made hy the Go- 
vernment to remove the Court and 
offices to boine more central situation. 


and nea'*^*r to (he other Courts. The 
otlu r defect is, in the numlier of the 
subordinate officers, which is now [>e* 
coming inadequate to discharge the 
muUipiied duties imposed on them, 
not within landing the courtesy and dili- 
gence which they iixhibit in their va- 
rious departments. At the institution 
of the Court, when it could not bo 
known how great would be the extent 
of business, it was right not to appoint 
too many officers, who might be wludly 
unnet^essary, or who might be dismiss- 
ed .after a short service ; but now that 
the Court has received such an influx 
of businc;»s, the Governmt*nt are bound 
to take caro that, from motives of 
economy or other ill-judged reasons, 
the machinery of the t\»urt slmuld 
not be clogged for want of hands to 
Work it. 

We have thiu. given a history, and, 
but for its importance, we would al- 
nveit fear a tedious one, of tlie origin 
and working of this (Joiirt, and eon- 
trastvd its pi‘«,cedm*e with thatofthu 
long, condemned t^ourt of (.’hanecry. 
Wo have stated the complaints made, 
and exanuned and expressed at least our 
dibbehef in their justice ; the public 
confidence in a tribunal, where now and 
arbitrary power might hav« aroused 
their Jealousy, is expressed hy the 
mitnher of persons who have presented 
petitions to the Court, and the vast 
amount of property and of iritcrosta 
alreaily brought willdn its jurisdiction. 
At fir.st we are not .surprised that cre- 
ditors should have resorted eagerly to 
its powers — anything was preferable to 
the evils of Cliancery ; they continue 
to trust in the Commissioners, and the 
embarrassed proprietors of estates now, 
too, feci how great are the bene^ 
fits likely to result to them from the 
powers vested in this new Court, and 
are generally availing themseives of 
its machinery to extricate themselves 
from bo|K'les8 though deferred ruin. 

But much interest is felt as to the 
social and politjoal consequences which 
may result from the operation of the 
Commission. It is apprehended that 
the scattering of the large properties 
which must shortly be offered for sate 
wifi lead to a re-plantation of Ireland—* 
one fatal to the Conservative cause and 
to Protestantism, while it wilt not con- 
duce to the improvement of the king- 
dom ; but we are inclined to thiuk, and 
assuredly we hope, that no such dis* 
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aslrous efTtcts will flow from n iie- 
oesRary measure of ju^ticet the only 
object of which was, that, in the spirit 
of the great Charter, justice should not 
be longer denied, nor deferred, nor 
sold, and at a most exorbitant price, 
too, as in Chancery. Wc believe, on 
the contrary, that the advancement 
and prosperity of Ireland will be greatly 
assisted by the operations of the In- 
cumbered Estates Court. Adam 
Smith remarks, that mercantile men 
and purchasers of estates are generally 
improvers. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect that all the new proprietors will 
resemble Mr. Mechi, hut we do an- 
ticipate that men, who by steady habits 
of business, by energy, and persever- 
ance or prudences have been enahied 
to become purchasers of estates, will 
als<» be improvers of them ; and, at the 
least, there is a far greater probability 
of this, than that e(nharras«>ed proprie- 
tors, involved in debtor litigation, could 
be judicious or useful managers tif pro- 
perty. 

It is often said, too, that there will 
no longer be vast estates and large 
proprietors ; but the advantages of 
both have been greatly ovei rated. 
Ireland long had both classes ; and we 
cannot perceive of what advantage this 
has been to her ; while in the south 
and west of Ireland, where estates 
were the most extensive, we recognise 
the most destitution and blowest im- 
provement, and greatest pric.^tly des- 
potism over ignorance. We coufl- 
dently expect that not only the nation, 
but the causes of enlightened Conser- 
vatism and Protestantism, will be 
gainers. Already, while the sales 
have not been confined to the estates 
of Protestants, the purchases made by 
Protestants have shown that the pre- 
ponderance of property will still con- 
tinue on their side, while it will he 
more equally and usefully divided 
among a greater number of Piviestant 
owners ; and if some few lloimin (Ca- 
tholics, laity, priests and bishops, 
have become purchasers, they have also 
become landlords ; and this will be no 
small gain to the peace of the king- 
dom. Heretofore the landlords were 
few, and were Protestants, not having 
the influence of numbers, and so em- 
barrassed as to lack the influence ge- 
nerally annexed to rank and the pro- 
prietorship of ibe soil. The tenants 
were principally Roman Catholics ; 
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and there was a' constant unchecked 
aggressive movement, partaking also 
of a religious enmity, of the tenants 
against the< landlords, wliich the latter, 
being few in number and weak in in- 
fluence, could not repel ; and which, 
it is notorious from their speeches and 
attendance at public meetings, was, if 
not fostered, at least not distasteful to 
the Romish priesthood. Now that 
there is likely to be an increase in the 
number of Roman Catholic proprie- 
tors, and that Bishops Mac Hale, Cant- 
well and O’Donnell, with some priests, 
have become purchasers, we inoline to 
the hope that the denunciations of 
landlords as exterminators will ho less 
frequent in their dioceses .and parishes, 
and that they will set useful examples of 
improvement, and not coiifine their in- 
fluence to fierce censures or denuncia- 
tions; they will practically experience 
the diibeulties to be contended with in 
the judicious management of property, 
and will he inclined to make some al- 
lowance for the errors and failings of 
neighbouring proprietors, while interest 
and policy will alike suggest that it may 
not be prudent to excite a storm, in the 
violence of which they too might be over- 
whelmed. There will be fewer jealous- 
ies, .also, from the proprietorship of the 
soil not being, as heretofore, confined to 
a few large and embarrassed nominal 
owners, and almost iTiaccc.ssihle to 
others ; and what will be )o.st in rank 
and seeming va.stness to the I'rotcst- 
ant owners of estates, will be more 
than gained to them in their numbers, 
intelligence, and useful energies. We 
cannot, indeed, be sanguine of iin- 
inediato beneficial results from tho 
operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Act. The improvement of a nation 
and of a people, not dull, but obsti- 
nate, irritable, and easily led astray, 
is not the work of months, but of 
years — nay, almost of generations ; 
hut w'c still confidently anticipate, that 
while we cannot refuse to sympathise 
w'ith the sufferings of all classes, owners 
and creditors, not caused, or even in- 
efeased, but only exhibited, concen- 
trated and mitigated, by the necessary 
institution of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, it will, by its working, contri- 
bute, it may be gradually* but deci- 
sively, to the advancement in pros- 
perity and the stability of all the 
valued institutions of the kingdom. 
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The domain of poofrv is boundless. 
Prom the thnndj*i*-cloud that irowiis 
ami nnnhTs in the hwivnis uvcr^lia- 
dowing the earth with, ‘'enjsatioiis of 
ami terror, to the lowliest ilower 
that blossoiu» iiv the most hidden nooks 
of solitary filens, the of the poet 
ranj^es. Nor is he le!*s eonvei>ant 
witn the aflairs of men, their busitu'ss 
and (heir pleasures. Ineideiit and mb 
ventui’oare by some thon^lit (o bo the 
only ])ath in wiiieh the {>oet ran walk 
with that buoyant delijlit which ena- 
ble'< him to pi%e. delight to oihers. 
Lo\o, Ibar, hi>pe, joy, — such as they 
are made h\ the intriente eiremnstanees 
of nniu's various and niany-colonred 
life — are tliouf^ht to he the only pnjjjcr 
theme of the j)'*eL‘s sonjr* and fnnn (he 
miiistn*!, it is said, we want not phi- 
losophy Imt a story and a linn*, lint 
this were to set limits to the domain 
of the poet, which wo have said is 
})oiindlc>‘«. Beyond the utmost rau^e 
of K xtcriml nature, and above the cir- 
eunistaneos of inairs various life* and 
all the tlnilling interests eonneeted 
with them* is the <overeign mind of 
man, rovolvitig all things ; and there 
too the poet is prlvilegocl to ranpre, to 
discover what a poe.t alontt can see, to 
tell what a poet alone ean ntt«‘r. Who 
has jzivon us so sublime a view of this 
provinco of the jHiet, as he whose latest 
published work we arc now about to 
review? Tn that wonderfid extract 
from the conclusion of the first book 
of the Recluse f which ho eives in (ho 
preface to the TJxeursion, hv, says 

** All strength — all terror, single or in hainK 
'fhnt ever whs put fortli in {ssrsimal form — 
Jehuvah — with his thuiuier, and tbi; choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal 
thrones-— 

1 pass them unalarme<L Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Endms, 

Kor aught of blinder vacancy, scoop**d out 
By help of dreams — can bfvod su<-li Anr 
and awe 

As fall upon us often when ws Wk 
Into onr minds, into the initul of man— 
Hy haunt, and the main region of tuy song.*’ 


Knmi the time ho first began to 
write, until (his day, the pmdry of 
Wordsworth has been >lowly, but stca^ 
dily, and of late ycaiN with acccIcraieMi 
ptice, advaueing to the highest point of 
public rfi^piH’t. And whcicforc thia 
sluwncs< and hesitation Why had so 
much reluctance of (a^tc. as it were, to 
be. overcome ? Why Inul so inueli of 
the liuht rubbish oi ndieiile u> bo clear- 
ed Atvay, before the iiaine. and fauio 
of Wordawoxh eonid stand eonfessiul 
upon the loftit'^it pinmielo of ilio tem- 
ple <»f |»»el it* lame/ The. roasous arc 
manifold, and wo shall at tempi to iiK 
dniite ii few (d‘ them, {ii iht^ lirat 
place, it was beeanse he, dtdiberately 
ehosc for the, haunt and main n^giou 
of lil-^ song a height of seritju.s eoiitmu- 
phitioii. up to which tho inaiiv and 
the hasty eaiujot uftain ; and as in‘ led 
tlai minds of hi.s readers rather into 
habits i»f religion^ nui nmce of mt ab- 
stnu't kind, than into those p<>.si(i\o 
religious truths which C’owpcr wan 
wont to iubi.st upon, the devout (or a 
long time regarded his works rnther 
withsiisphion than with favour. Agiuti, 
he KOt »t nought all the habits (»f ii'csri. 
ciHtioii whieh had been formed in Hfe- 
ralnre. He w as the founder of a new 
school ; und though ntneh good has no 
doubt re.'<ulled from lii-s irr(-gij!aritic.s. 
yt*l ho .siitli*red tho common fate of 
tho'<e who will not. go with the .stream, 
and who have not ihoptiwer to compel 
tho stromii to go with them. He ftel 
out with the theory not only that com- 
mon words were th« best for tho ex- 
pression of excited or poetic feeling, 
nut that in people of coifimon and loW 
condition the loftie.st thorijurhis might 
Iw found ; end that in a.s^ciation with 
the circurnatances of their might 
bo brought forward all that ta touch- 
ing and torrifying, all that la aublime 
and beautiful, in the world around u», 
or in the inudlect of man! lie aay$ 

Of Truth, of Oramtaur, Beauty, Jnive, and 

And uialHDClioly Fimr, stthduad by faith ; 


* The Prelude, or Growth of a Portia Mind, an AtitohiugraplUciai Poem.'' By WiflUm 

Wordawortb. lidndun* 1850. 
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Of blessM f;oiiiiolatii>ii» in difitrcss ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual I’owcr ; 
Of Joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the in<^idual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate mireinent, subject there 
To Conecienge only, and the law supremo 
Of that Intelligence which governs all — 

1 sing ” 

Of nothing nohlcr could he have 
sought to sing ; but with what ]>cr3ons 
did he think nt to associate that splen- 
did train of moral, philosophical, and 
poetic subjects ? Why, wdth a retired 
pedlar — a vagrant merchant under a 
ncavy load,” who supplied rustic wants, 
or pleased rustic fancies witli tlie con- 
tents of his pack, until, provision for 
his own wants having been obtained, 
he retired upon his savings and his 
philosophy, to inslrucl, by his wisdom 
and experience, tliose who had the 
happiness to converse with him. Now 
there is nothing in the abstract nature 
of things to forbid a poet, from creat- 
ing a ))edlur, and endowing him with 
(honguts as .sublime as hi.s condition is 
hiimblo. He. may give him a hardy 
intellect, and moral feelings strength- 
cned and braced by breathing in coii- 
leiit the keen and wholesome air of 
poverty. He may describe him as 
attending to his trade so as to make 
money, and at the same, time being a 
lone enlliusiast in tlio woods and fields, 
keeping in solitude and solitary thought 
his mind in a just equipoise of love. 
The poet has no doubt a right to do 
this if he pleases, and to make his 
lowly merchant utter as noble truths 
os ever were uttered by philosopher, 
in language of the finest poeti’y ; but 
in doing tliis ho directly wars with the 
common associations of men's minds, 
and he must therefore exiMset a storm 
of opposition and of ridiculo. It cer- 
tainly was a wilful thing of Words- 
worth to choose ai)o,dlar, among the 
hills of Athol born," for his philosophic 
hero; for since common experience as- 
sociates (not unjustly) thoughts the 
very reverse of generous, and grand, 
and philosophical, with such moii and 
with their olfice, it Vi^quired a break- 
ing down of such asstfciations, and an 
entirely new corooptiou of the facts, 
feelings, and circumstances of a ped- 
lar's life, before it was possible to 
admit him in the cluiracter with which 
Wordsworth hail clothed him. 

But though, in this great and not- 
able inslance, Wordsworth may luive 
carried his system loo far, he has done 
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ineniculable good by teaching thou- 
sands who otherwise bad not been 
taught that useful lesson, to associate 
the noble in thought with the simple 
in circumstances ; to believe that there 
may be, and that there ought to bo, 
** plain living and high thinking ami 
that as the lonl of thousands a-ycar 
may be, and very often is, a creature 
of mean and grovelling spirit, with no 
conceptions to lift him above the low- 
est of the low, so the poorest may be 
rich in elevated thoughts, and that 

“ A virtnoiH huuvchottl, UioukH exceeding i»oor, 
Auitere and grave, and Osaxiiig Ood,” 

possesses a time dignity, which volup- 
tuous prini^cs in their jialaces cannot, 
iicliiovc. Wordsworth lia.s taimht, ^v\ t ii 
more effect than any one biitorc him 
had taught, that tluu-e is a presence 
and a power of greatness *>peu to all 
who liehold the stars cotiuj out above 
their hcad.s; and that to the feeling 
heart the meanest flower that blows 
can bring thoughts that often lie too 
deep fin* tears. For this cause, bless- 
ings })e with his name. But he lias 
pronounct*d his own benediction : — 

*' niesidiigii be wit^them and cternni pralnc. 

The roots, who on ourkh Itave nmdo u« heirs 
or truth and pure delight by heavenly layi:.'^ 

The pfxnn, nowfiivt published in the 
goodly tomn befon; us, contains about 
nine tlioii.sand lines of blank verst*, di- 
vided into fourteen books. It was 
completed some five- and- forty years 
ago, whi*n the author was thirty-five. 
yeai*s old, his genius mntur«?tl by ri.*- 
tlectioii, and his intellectual character 
fixed and determined. We may ex- 
pect, then, to find the full fruitage of 
the piH*.tic faculty he i)0.**sc.'*seil, and 
jieivm no ii-ader capable of apjirociat- 
ing the highest onlcr of poctiy will bo 
disippoinUMl. But he will ahto find 
more of the ec,eontric!tics of this great 
author than his own later judgment 
woiiltl pi\>bahly have approved. There 
arc. iiitiny heavy and prosaic passages, 
and some matters of familiar, and not 
very important, narrative are given 
with a solemnity which cannot buC 
plx>^oke n smile. But these are but 
casual clouds floating in the pure Words- 
worthian sky. Ever and anon, he 
spring from level talk or ponderous 
triviality into the most glorious heights 
of poetry, and wo hear, as it were, a 
voice of uiortj than mortal umsic n»- 
vi i'bcratcd JVom the lunuutain.s and 
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filling the vallevH with HoumU of iik*- 
lody «weott‘r th«n the fall of thoir tjwii 
rivors. But why wjis this j>i>oui left 
for five-aiwlforly years utipuhl!.>hf'.l 
It was, vre prosuim*, bocauso tlu* au- 
thor consiiicR'd it t«) l>e in muuc* sort 
of a personal charavtev; and though 
ho did not seem at any time 1 k» 
imicli afraid of iudiiv^'t egotism, yet 
In.* may lunr thought th-a heeoituiig 
iHodesty required this s!io»dd Ik* 

lt d for posthumous puhlicatiuiu He 
says of it (BooL 111 .) : — 

“ A trav« lli?r i am. 

Wh**.-' Uilo is oul}' even j4>, 

S ' be if, if tljf parts «»f b-.trt Ue prompt 
To follow, ami if Hum, tny honoortwl friciiil, 
AVlm iu iliO'Sf thoughts an t vtr at my sitle, 
Siipiwsrt, as Jimtororts, my fainting ftti pa,” 

Th(j frieinl ihns iipt.>tiv»|»hisetl w.*ts 
SuMinel Tax lor (‘tderitlgf, tf» xvhom the 
xvlmlt* [«)tMu Is fidthvvssed. J( is i‘alh*d, 
ill the titltr-page, ** A Biographical 
Boein,*’ and uLms “ The Growth tsf a 
1‘iKM’s Miinl,” Brohahly tin* author 
n*ii'.i«leretl it to be such a historv'. !«*- 
eanso he had iioti «l lit it Uuw im-tdeiils 
find relli'ctioiKs whlvli ‘.e<‘ined to him- 
seil* to mark certain epochs of lu«» men- 
tal f>rogn*?s. Aliy one, howevei*, who 
sliall expert to di-eover, from iliis ptxd- 
ie;d autobiography, the nax iu which 
a jxoetie mind may be built up <'f su«'h 
Mnu'tmv and dimendon.s as the mind of 

onlsworth. will ivrtaiuly be .some- 
xvhai <Usq>(soiMted. Tin r** is nothing 
liere to contravoue tin*, ancient eanon— 
/rmitur, 7inn jiL Wordsworth 
xvas a potd, lieeaii-'e God gave him llui 
pisetic faeidly in large ineasnre, and 
the {Mieuliaritie.3 of his gonimi ’vvf‘i ‘0 fos. 
I«‘red by his taste for retirement, and 
Ills disposition to hohl coniinunion with 
external nature, and 'with his own 
de(si)ly-n«Mlilative soul, nither tinvn 
witli the inind;^ of other men, ilnd the 
thoughts ami business <»f the world. 
Iu the second book of ihi\ Prelude ho 
lolls us : — 

“ My aeventeenth year was conn*, 
And whuthcr from this liaWt, rwtui now 
So deeply in my mind, or fnwii exwss 
la tlw great social principle of life, 

(*ocreing all tAluge Mto 
To lux^rganie natures xyere traiirfcrml 
My own enjoyments ; or the power of Umtli, 
Caning ?n revelation, dkl ctmverm 
With tilings that roilly arc ; f at this tinio 
Siw WtMsings sprest? xround n»e like, a aeo. 
Thus wtule the days ftew hy, and xoi*w 
IMssed oo, 
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h'r^y>x\ nafi.T- and lu r ovortjnwing soul 
i li:i*l .^cceixnod *> niuclt, that a)} tiiyihi nights 
VV* .*•«' stoefied in fi.Hdiug r I was only ihcii 
l^oiitcnM, xviivis with blisw incil'^ks 
1 Udt the benlinicnt of living Kprm 
OVr all (hat moves, and all that %*cmclh still ; 
0*er all tliau htet (ayoutl the rc.^t'i» of l}kou^;lit. 
And human kuowkilg^-. (c» the hufn ui rye 
Im yet Itvrlli to the heart ; 

Oer all that leaps, and rmia, and shouts, ami 
sings 

Or Uats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
lleiieath tb* wave— yea, la the tvare iLt'f/’ 
^IhU miffhtjf depth oftt^ulere* Winder nut 
If high tin: ImiMiHirt, great tiic,piy 1 fcU, 
l.'iHUtuiming in this sort through tNutli and 
heaven 

With every form tu’ civature, a?* it huikwl* 
Toward"* the luiert*atiffl with ;i iuiunteiiAnco 
< )f adorn tion, with an e\v of love, 

O.ie M>ng (hey nang, and if wa-« andihle, 

Mtist aintihiv, tlicn, wtieu the ilfAlilv e.’ir, 
OVictMtte !.y huinidoAt prelutif of that strain, 
Ktirgot her fniietlons and sK'pl niidi’ilurl>ed,” 

Tlioac lifio!* have. |x»rhaps, a little oT 
tho hoiiviiu%s lond wo think wwx iimy, 
with truth, mid, a liuK*ufthc obscu- 
rity, whifli not utdVcqm*ntly Udmigs 
to WordwoHh’s narmtivn manri(*r ; 
but ns s<M»n iw he. hsivcs murntivc, :in<l 
souiv into pootir sjirn'idiriioti, thnii wlnil 
a glorious burst of <*li5Vrttf«l song jxmrft. 
from ids hilly mii''«* ! Tho following is 
in coiuiriiiation of tho passag** al>u\o 
qnohx] 

“ If fhiN he error, and anoih<ir falih 
Viiifl easier at cess to tin* pjonn mind, 

Vft xxens 1 grossly destitute of ail 
Those iiunun HeniimeutH that make this earth 
S<j di ar> if I shmill fail witli grateful viwv 
To speak of you, ye. luoantains, and ye lakes 
And KouiMiing catarocis, ye iiihts atitf wmiU 
That dwi 11 among the hiU.H where. 1 xvasls>rn. 
Jfin my youth I havo hei;n pure in In'/irt-— • 
If, inhigliug with tho world, I am coiiuuit 
With iny own modest plcttMirr.s, and Jiava 
livftl 

With <Ioi! and Nature communing, rcmovwt 
Fi'um little enmities and low desiTvs— 

The gift is yours i if. in ( iiese time* of f«af, 
Thia mebneholy xvaete of hotK'n oVrtlirowii ! 
J(f ’mid indifference ami afMtlty, 

Amt wickmi axniuiion whoi» g«>ad men 
On every vide full ofl*, we kmiw not how. 

To aelfl^iuesa, diaguised in gi^iiUe namiw 
Of |.)eace and quiet ami domestic love. 

Yet mingletl not unwilKugly with smera 
On vUionar}* niinds ; if, in this time 
Of dereliction and dismay, 1 yet 
IWjnir mdof oiu* nature, hut mtam 
A mois* than Uomaii cvmlhkiice, a faith 
That frtiU not. in all a«>rr*»w- my eupp'^rt, 

*f htj biosing uf my life— tlic gift ik ytmra, 

Ye winds and ca(aracfi» !— U« youRt, 

z 
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Ye mountahw Iw-thine, 0 Natiiro! Thou 
hniit fed 

My lofty 8t»f*<*«lation»j aud in tliec, 

For this ^ea»y heart of oura, 1 find 
A never-flninif primopla of joy 
And purvist p 

It i\s difficult to imagine a grander 
strain tlmn this, or a mo«j ptnTectly 
bard-like exultation in a near com- 
miinion with the soul of nature. It 
may he objected, as it has long hexin 
to much of Wordsworth’s poetry, that 
its philosophy is ranthojstic. This 
does seem to have been the wintiiiu'ut 
of the poet’s miml, hut ho nover 
sought to tonxdi it us a religion which 
should take the place of Cliritntiau 
verities. In what(*v(!r dreams of ima- 
gination lie may have iiidulgc'd, he 
never, either hy ]>veccpt or by (‘sample*, 
gave any eiicouvageinent to depart 
from Christian faith or practice, hut, 
on the contrary, supported both the 
one and the other with all the weight 
of his p4‘rsonal example, while his 
po<die4il works seemed to acknowledge 
a continual sense of the presence of 
spiritual power manifested eithi^r in 
tne stujH'iuious maguificeuce or tlio 
exquisite simplicity of nature. And 
in r()8|)ect to this poetical appr<H:iaiiou 
of natural objects, it should be observtMl, 
that thouffh many other poets have 
felt, and nave made others f(*el, the 
innucnce of such objects in some do- 
grt»t», y»5t no other ]>oet seems to have 
had t he extreme delicacy of sensibility 
in this respect, tlinl Wordsworth had, 
or to have (‘xhibited so deep a passion 
of love for the awful and the beautiful. 
In poetical fervour he could not ex- 
ceeci Bums, nor in lyrical sweetness 
equal him; but in comparing these 
poets, and the genius which respec- 
tively distinguished each, while we are 
led to marvel at the variety of excel- 
leucfe which poetry afionts when dif- 
ferent minds dwell upon the same 
theme* yet we must confess that, lioth 
in the massiveness and grandeur of his 
copc( 3 pttODS, and in the refined deli- 
cacy of his pcr63ptiou, ^Vordswoi'tli is 
creatly superior. ’JpBla we must ac- 
xnowlotigo* evtin .whiH pi^duiming 
that Burns seciiuih inont f^aume, ua* 
sophisiicatcal, spontaneous poet of na- 
ture than his phiicMOjfAleat successor, 
besides that he toedt natnre in phases 
more familiar to ordinary minds than 
'Wordsworth did, and the associa- 
tions of his faiiev were more level 
to general apprehension* and more 


closely connected with ordinary sym- 
pathies. 

The allusions in the abovc-(j[uoted 
passage to the melancholy waste of 
hopes overthrown, the dedeotions of 
good men, and the exultation of bad, 
have reference to the course of events 
aft(jr the great French Revolution, 
towards the close of last century. Of 
that outburst of the spirit of liberty, 
which, being under no moral guidance, 
soon became the most frantic explo- 
sion of wickedness and cruelty that 
ever disgraced a civilised age, Words- 
w'ortli was at tlie begiuniug an ardent 
admirer ; and h(‘ appears not to have 
quiti^ lost hope of it, even when many 
who had been tneudly to it began to 
fall oil* In weariness or in dn^ad. In 
many parts of the poem we find that 
dc( 3 p disgust, at abuses, and that ur. 
dent, enthusiastic belief in tlic possi- 
bility of replacing them by a kind of 
poetical perfex.*ti(>n, which, no doubt, 
were the cause of the poet’s sympathy 
with the patriots’* in Franco, so 
long as circumstances left it possible 
for him to believe that the French 
wero really seeking for liberty and 
justice. But when he foumr them 
ready to hecomo, and actually iK'com- 
iiig, the instruments of a military 
tyrant, and ruthlessly robbing other 
nations of the freedom wliich they had 
preU‘ud(id to desire for themselves, ' 
then his sympathy with tlie Fi’eneh 
w'as at an end. lie lived to heliovc 
that liberty and justice were more 
likely to In* found under a syst(*,in of 
authoritative government, bawd upon 
sound and settled principle's, than un- 
der the sway of those s[iecious con- 
trivances to which knots of ambitious 
adventurers give the name of ** liberal 
inciimires," or under the dominion of 
passionate dccr(‘cs,snggest(3d by dcina- 
gogm^s and affirmed by mobs. ’ 

rroweding from school to Ciun- 
brid^ij, the p<x»t philoisophiscs with 
much severity upon what he saw 
there; but fii'st he gives some narra- 
tive, which* as it illustrates the Uvelter 
attempts of the poem, we shali trtm- 
8enl)e, we must con^ss our 

feur that the suiUe which the lines may 
provoke will not be likely to bo a 
smile of adiuiratiou 

** I roaioed 

Delighted through the motley spectscle ; 
Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, stiuknts, 
streets, 

* Courls* oloistBrs, flocks of churelicS) gate- 
ways, towcia ; 
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Migration for a itviiiliiiMTof lb'.* I'AK 

A uortherit viUagx'r. 

. . . , As jt’thf 

Itart waitail nn som« fain- » wand, uikn* 
l?»*hoM me riefi »>» ntoriv\V!j| arid atiirt'ii 
Ju s{ileiidi<{ i;ai-b, Tk'iiU Imsu ot «nd Imtf 
Po\vileh,fl hko rimy tPt‘<hx, boa frost ie Lmi. 
My lordly dn-ssiny* frown. 1 pass it by. 

With fttiicr of «>iaiiiKixxi that 

Tin: lu-k t»f U;.r.-.i. Tli»i w'eeU- roand- 
ly on, 

With in\itatiuu», .-’iipp'-f wii»‘ ami frxii*^ — 
Smo4»th hoU'.»*Ueepini; witbbt, andaM without 
Ijibcral, atiil striiiig :ura\.*' 

T1k‘ pnet did not jfivr liliii'.cif with 
inufJi intLMisity ol* |uir|H»si; to c‘olkj;o 
.studies 

“Of <olloj;o labours, 4»f the iKtui-ti’a room. 
At! .scmMitl rmiud as t!ii«-k a-^ oliait's 
**fa)id 

With !«i}jd dndiMil'. faithful to timir iKH^ks 
liull'-atul'h.ilf iilU-rs, hardy neusants 
And hofioai dutKN‘M..>.4)f importaot days, 
KxaminatMins, when flu* iiuin w;us weighed 
As iu a kdain't* I of hop -a, 

nemhling*) withal, airl c^unnienalde fttars. 
Small jtMlvink's, and triumphs j;pK.d or k-id, 
Lei others that know moTe ■*p<*fdv hs tliey 
know. 

Siii'h tflory \\i\* hut bule >ou;cht by me, 

.\n I little w<»n.” 

1I(* how»fvur, ilmt liu ha»l 

:il fb« rifiiu scMin* ijimhiis about Imp I’o- 
* tun* woiblJy inainb*fiaiicuj but it is 
roinarkabb* how fortunnlo lie a|»]H*:irs 
to ha VO bofii in tiiis roHpvi't, A 
Mrilio'd li)i‘ a man bnju^tht up with 
iru'jral Irnbibs who, v hvii he trnvoIUnl 
aiu’tiad <n’ at home, trU'*U*d to his i’oi'r, 
and oar ril'd bis wranlmbe in n knup- 
But .'i tVjMid, Mr. llwi.Nley t 'divert, 
who dii^il younsr, bd’i Wordsworth X I W) 
a -year, IxViUi.sn ho saw timt, tho«|^ ho 
hud very great ahiliiy, ho was by no 
im*an" llkidv to Iu* able to make XUM) 
> a-\oar tor liinisrlf. And tliu>! it ap« 
pears that, Ir.im I7W tu wlimi 

tio inwrruvl and settled in Wo.slmore- 
hind, \Vo^d^wor^^l did little ♦'Iso than 
roam about in iho most ls*autiful parts 
not only of Kngliinti but of bbtfoiie, 
and store his wind with the tmago^, 
and his heart whlithe love, which tlteu 
and afterwartis he jK'uirecl mit in poetry, 
r Hen*, is the actiount of his aeiwiU 
education — self-iiducation, eviiji at col- 
lege — and nobler paissages of poetry 
than those lines affonl we are not 
likely soon to «cs<j again 

“ WhateV of terror, or of love, 
Or beauty, nature's daily face put cm 
From transitory paiudoo, unto this 


i was liJ -v'.isitire a«» waters are 

T.' I'.H -xky » imlluotMjt' in a kiudn'tl iii kk! 

I h p4.44*(m : wM-x oi>et|ient <ui a hits 
That waita tt|HUi Itu.* touches of tfa|| wind. 
Uakiitmii, muhrttight ot; y*>t w'S' 1 nmst 
lii-h — 

I had a wotM akM!t me — 'twas wyowa; 

! made it, for It only livcil to mc, 

Aivt to th(* fio I w*Ik> sm iido llie hsarb 
S'u h «ymfuuitic<, tbaugti rarely wow* lietrayed 
Ky outwanl fxixAtuw's and by vidlde looks ; 

8 *:»•• t'iilk*.! {(. inadiiesH — m inde»-nt it wop, 

If rhild“lik<* fruitfahiofd^ hi positug jt»y. 

If !»n'tdr words of th<aight(u)u<*jiK, mutaw-il 
To liiHpiiMtion. son with «urh a iiamt*; 

If propUivy Im madness ; if i iew'«*il 

Uy pvR'N in old timu, mui, bigb«-r \ip. 

Tlv the first men, oartii's tirnr uihabilutd’*. 

May in tho-io d<iyi iu» umw Jh- fojti 

iiU'ibortlew'd Bui k*.ivmg Ibis, 

It wji'i fill nuid,ir>»**, fur th* birlity rye. 

Amid my worKin^H, "vorjintrc 

U'.H wwrriiiijg out iho lim*s of .liil'i rpm'-*, 

As they lit hid in ail evtornsl forms, 

Near or rnnotA, initnitv or vajd . -an »yo 
\Vhii*h fi'tun it triM*. u .ston.\ a ix iih.^rvd Imf, 
To the broad m-\*an and the a/urc i-ns 
S)wngleil vk'itli kindwHl muhitntl«i ot‘,sitU‘.-t, 
fkiuld find no surfoi**! wii*»rc its power 
mi^id sleep; 

Whieh spoke iwrix^tual logic ti) my si>ul, 

Atid bv ttn mirolonting agency, 

Did hintl my fovringi cvm in a clmln.” 

At thiit tiiii(5, however, it wds only 
when Ah»a<* Unit the musing spirit felt 
upcm ihi! future Jlw heart, hu 

».‘iy:i», was *iiH;ial, riW A/rtv/ iiJfvwi^s mid 
jofj. I In recalls, in splendid verse, the 
names of |Ha‘ts who had been at (.lam- 
hridge lrt*fi>n> him. mid fhonee ju'o- 
ceeds to loll bis vision of wliut a uni- 
veraily shoulil In*, witli stately groves, 
and iiiuj(,*st(c edifiees, and /luf waMinff 
a correipifitdinf( dignity within. Alas \ 
how is any smth vision to bo rcNiliwjd / 
The. grove, and the edifice ass? indeed 
within I he jmwer of the artisf, but who 
•liall give dignity to ptwiantiy or Iri- 
voUty, or who shall so g‘»\erM thy prnlo 
of youth, atid the aud.'icity of wcnltli, 
as to make gram and gentle students 
of those who have just esi^apcd from 
the restraints of sclmul, with the deter- 
mioatlnn to obtiiia as ranch plcasuro 
as they can Ikmn increased liberty of 
action, ravl an auj|puente<i allowanoe 
of ttiomy ? Beautiful, however, most 
Ixiautiful, is the p<jei*s description of 
whet a university might Im, could the 
dreams of a poet be niulised. Kven 
be, however, is obligtNi to break oiT 
thus :-«> 

** Altai alas! 

la vatn for socii solemnity I kfeked \ 
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Btine eye# were crofiwxl l»y butterflies, ears 

vexed 

By chattering popinjays; the inner heart 
Seemed trivial, and the impreescs without 
Of a too gaudy region ” 

After the niiiversity, we have the 
an miner vacation, its rambles, and its 
Hiniiscinents, full of the freshns^s which 
he tell# 118 he found at that time in 
human litu. Then a book on the sul)- 
ject of “ Hooks,*' which is certainly 
iM'st when it leaves criticism to open 
the pages of the book of nature. The 
return tt> Cambriilge, and a journey 
to the Al)>s, a ix'siileuco in London, a 
residence in France, continued through 
three books, a |H>etic dissertation uti 
liuagiuaiion ami 'faste, in two books, 
a retrospect and a conclusion, make 
up this uutubiograpblc poem, which is 
rather a chain of retlections than an 
autobiography, in auy strict sensii of 
the wOTti. 

In spite of the heavy passages*^in 
spite of the somewhat cumbrous gra- 
vity with which trivial matters are 
aomotimes narrated or discussed-— in 
spite of the abs(Uice of that gntcefiil 
case, and occasional humuiir, which 
Cowper's blank verse so eminently 
i)os8Csses, the poem of the PrdwU 
has the strongest claims to the i*e- 
8{K^ctful admiration of the reflecting 
portion of the public. Tlic finer pas- 
sages have all the grandeur of the 
Exourmns with, as it seems to ns, 
more vigour, and buoyancy, and fresh 
delight of com|Kjsition. When the 
poet takss up a strain congenial to 
mm, he seems to go on rejoicing in 
his strength, and pealing out tone after 
tone of rising grandeur and incraasing 
inelody. One great charm of the book 
is the ardour of the friendship over 
and over ogain expressed for Cole- 
ridge. In one place he breaks out 
thus 

** I have thought 

Of thee, thy learning; gorgeous eloquence, 
And tlie strengtii ae.l plumage of thy 
youth, 

Thy sahUe speculatioius toUs alwaruss 
Among the 8choolinc!i, and Platonie forms 
or wild ideal pageanpy, shaped out 
Wrom things well matched or Ul, ^ words 
for t hin gs, y 

The. jidf*en»ted susteoai^' of a. tnhid 
Dtiihamd foom Xatuice*# uVtqgtmSges, 
Compelled fo be a tifo unto llenwlf, 

And uar^tingbr posaesaed by tiurst 
Orgntatneaa, toVe, ami beauty,** 

C^ridgp^bad gfODo to the llleiUter- 


mnean for the recovery of his hcalthi 
aud thus his friend luldresses him 

** A lonely wanderer art thou gone, by pain 
Compelled, and sickness at tliis latter di^, 

This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 

I feel for thee, must utter what I feel : 

The sympatlties erewhile in part discharged, 
Gather afresh, and will have vent again : 

My own dedights do scarcely seem to mo 
£Iy own deiiglits ; the lordly Alps them- 
selves, 

Those rosy i)eaks from which the morning 
looks 

Abroad on many nations, are no more 
For me that image of pure gladsomeness 
Which they were wont to be. Through kin- 
dred scenes 

For pnrprtso, at a time, how different 1 
Thou takest thy way, carrying the heart 
and soul 

Tliat Nature gives to poets, now by thought 
Matured, and in the summer of their strength. 

Oh I wrap him in your shades, ye giant woods 
On Etna’s side ; and thou, 0 flowery field 
Of Enna ! is there not some nook of tliine 
From the first play-time of the infant world 
Kept sacred to restorative deliglit. 

When from afar invoked by anxious love ?” 

This seems to us to bo a passage of 
great fervour, sweetness, aud dignity. 

The two books on Imagination 
and TasU',** though frequently h 
distinct, and less easily understood 
than will be found agreeable to readci's f 
oven of an inquiring spirit, have in 
them, nevertheless, much mental phi- 
losophy of the highest interest, lie 
commences by shoving how nature 
teaches wisdom to those of an obser- 
vant eye and a feeling heart. The 
motions of delight tbat^nnt the^des 
of the green hills, and the subtle in- 
tercourse of breezes and soft airs with 
bi^aihing flowers'* might, he says, if 
feelingly watched, teach man's haughty 
race— 

**How, witlmt injury, to tsk^ to give 

WltllOUt 000000.** . 

• The breezes which bend the eoin- 
plying beads of lordly pines, or shift 
the stupendous clouds through the 
whole ccanpass of the sky, shew the 
wondroQS influence of power gently 7 
11^. But the^ hapfnness which this ' 
didactic dotniiuon <» Nature at first 
gave him, suffered, it 8eems» an inter- 
ruption. The intellectual power which 
fostered love a|id dispensed truth, and 
which i^fftiaed over men end, things 
(“wl^ reaem yet might hesiUtO 
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prophetic sympathi^ of genial faith, 
gave way under the ]>reH!»ure of the 
timea, ami the disastrous issues of thov, 
events from which fervent and enthu. 
siaatic men luul cxpeotiiKi ho much 
gfKKi, lie became dissatv^tied witli hia 
kind, and the senst'- of love and fnUcr-. 
nity suircre<l an eclipse 

** Dare 1 avow that wish \*a8 iniiic to seot 
AuU hope that future times tp&vld surely 
see 

The man to comc piirtnl, hs hy a gulf, 
From htiii who hail beeu ; that 1 could no 
more 

Trust the elovation which had made me one 
Witii the gnmt family that still survives 
'I'o iiluininato llio abyss of ages past. 

Sage, warrior, patriot, hero; for it seemed 
That their bi'bt virtiui^ were not free from 
taint, 

Of something false and weak, that coitkl 
not stami 

The oiK'ii oye of reason.” 

IlndcT this strong impression of dia^ 
appointment and distrust, he nwnmUetl 
hy syllogism and s<'vcre' logic 

“ Those mysteries <»f being which have made, 
And siiftll eoitCinite evermore to make 
Of the whole human race one hmtiicrhixid.'* 

Nor was this all ; I’or under the do- 
minion of that If'jss sjtirUuid Uiste which 
now possessed him, lie iM'giin to Iwjk 
at the visible universe with a inicro- 
8co[>io tivc, and, as we gather from his 
description, with a kind of artistic 
fastidiousness - 

Although A strong infection of the ago 
Was never much my habit — giving way 
To a comparison of scene with Hccne ; 
llcnt over inuci* on tuperficiol thinya ; 
Pain()eriiig myself witlt meagre novelties 
Of colour ami profiortion/’ 

This is a remarkable confession from 
Wordsworth. They who have loaiiied 
from him .so much of th«* deep senti- 
ment which natural objects can inituurt 
to the mind, will be atirprtseci to hear 
that the time was whep he occupied 
himself with that study of natore which 
belongs rather to the painter than the 

** to the moral power, 

The aflbaloDs, aod tbs ^ ^he plooe 

InscDiBbte.*’ 

But still tfioogh a mere supe^cial, 
he was yel a^i indent an admirer of 
natuN as eTcr, In {ffoceeding with 


the ihM*nption of his tlicn of 

nd!:il, thcrci is a singularly l)cAiinfid 
transition (Uiough abrupt) roa woimui's 
right view of dir»e things which ho, 
through a false nnd shallow tt^lincniont, 
had ciHisoil to coutc(n|dato as ho 
ought 

♦*My delights 

(Such os they wn*) were soiight insMtialdy. 
Vivid the traiispckrt^vivid, thouglt not pro* 
found ; 

I ^med fh^m hill to hill, from rock to rock, 
Still craving combinations <if new formn. 

New pleasure, wider empin* for itn* flight, 
Proud of her own endowmcntu, and rejoicid 
To lay the inner fatulHea ashep. 

Amid the turns and irminterturris, the strife 
And various trials of our complex lieing. 

As wo grow tip, such ihraMum of tJist aeiiM 
Seems hunt to shun. Aud >'ct 1 knew a 
maid. 

Ayoiitig cnthubiBst, who CAcApe<i thuae isuids ; 
Her eye true mni the miatn-M of her heuti; 
Par lessilM niles pn#eril)«l hy passive taste, 
Or barren intermeddling suf>tL>tIce. 
l'« rplex her mind ; hut urine aa mnnen ate 
IVhen yeniat fircumntanrt hath /autmrnl 
them, 

Shr welcomed what wat yhen, and craved 
no more, 

Whate'er tho scene presontoit to her view. 
That w«i the hoit^to ttmt slm was attuned 
lly Itt-r Is'Jiign simplicity of lift) ; 

Ami tlmiiigh n fierfect hapifuiess of soul, 
Whoee varitgntod toolings were hi thtf 
SNei>., that they were each soiiio new dc* 
light. 

Birds in tho bower, and lHTnl.Ni in the green 

ftidd. 

Could they have know'u her, would have 
loved: inetliought 

Her very pn*sciic(f sucii a sweetness breathnd, 
That tlowers, sntl triHW, ami wen the iwlenl 
InllfS 

And evcrytlkiog she looked on, sboukl have 
liad 

An intimation how she bore herself 
TowanU them, and to all creatumi. (rod 
delighU 

In sudi a being ; for her corntnon thotighis 
Are piety, her life b gretitwlo.” 

How inaxprctwibly ikdightfttl is thin 
portraiture! Ah, it ia our human 
sympathies that arc strtmipsst stilt; 
ami whatever adintrafton, whatever 
profound serenity of ipy we i»ay have 
in the poet's association of the mnd 
and beautiful in nature with tho lights 
of reason, and the more sttblinie ai^i- 
ra^ns of a pure abstract philosophy, 
yet our hearts and our eyes fill most 
readily, when that which is gentK 
good, and kind, and tkerefan wise, in 
mil ot wwman, is hefero en 
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in happy combination with natui-o’rf 
loveliness. The purity— the domestic 
purity we may call it— (»f Wordsworth’s 
descriptions ot* woman, entitle him to 
all the favourable n*gard with which 
ho is contemplated by the womanly 
intellect of his country. We do not 
seek to disparage the passionate strains 
in which Burns, Moore, and Byi*on 
have sung their devoted admiration, 
yet who would not rather have his 
daughter or sister praised in such lines 
as the following, tliaii in any that 
Burns, Moore, or Byron ever wrote ? 

“ I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

)ier liousehold motions light and fm', 

And Steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in wliicli <li<i meet 
Sweet recorda j promiacH as swm*1 , 

A creature, not too bright or good 
For liiunaii nature’s duily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wilos, 

Praise, blame, lovo, kiiij<i«s, tears and i«mHes. 

TAc Tfifuttm Jirw, the temperate wil/j 
Endurunee^ forvsitjhty strength and skill ; 
A perfevi u'oman nohltf planned, 

To tonrn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and hnylit 
IViih something of anycUe liylii.'* 

But this is a digropsiou. Words- 
worth tells us that the de^mdatiun of 
his tasto into critical examination of 
mere outward forms, was transient ; — 

“ I shook the hal>it off 
P!ntin>1}' and for ever, and again 
tu nature’s presen<») stood, as now I stand, 
A senalttvo being, a creative soul.” 

l!i« sympathy with nature was com- 
pletely restored, but either from never 
imving i«haken ofl' the disappoint- 
ment regarding human progress, which 
the course of events in the French 
Rerdution had oceusioned, or because 
in his mountaiu I'etirenient ho looked 
with a mort) sevore judgment njK>u 
men, than those in closer intercourse 
with the busy world wont to do, 
be certtunly never did targclr synipa- 
thUe with otbea* thinkers of bis own 
time, and still less with other writers. 
Perhaps the more accurate way of 
stating the truth is to say, that he did 
ibm a Jttdstnent, while men who live 
in the world do not take the trouble to 
do 90, but go with the eeito which 
they happen to lielong ; saying crery 
day ftatterinff things which wey lio 
not dunk, mther fhom a mere babU of 
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saying them, or frbin a belief that the 
manners of Iho world render it neees- 
• sary or becoming so to do. It is ver^-^ 
true that a man in comparative soli- 
tude may permit to himself the habit 
of being too coldly critical, but it is 
no less true that literary men of the 
world are apt to be but too tolerant of 
8ucc6$.sful genius, no matter what evil 
things may associated with it. One 
can BcarciJy imagine a more iiiarked 
contrast than tnat which subsisted 
between Scotland Wordsworth in this 
aspect. Scott’s good nature, and his 
toleration of ability and good intention, 
were, bound legs. lie. did not think 

literature of hueli iiuportauce, but that 
irregularities in it of almost any kind 
might be pardoned. Wordsworth laid 
higher views of the. importance of 
literature, and could not bear what 
seemed to him to di‘irj*hfle so high a 
calling as that of the literary man. lie 
wo**, thert'tiire. most undoubtedly, far 
less « liberal” tluin Scott, and lie w.as 
alst>, in thi.s respect, less agreeable to 
the many ; bul it is not to be inforrwl 
from thence that In* was less just, or 
that, ht* less worthily supported the 
dignify of literature. Ujion this ijucs- 
tion, however, most porsons will form 
their judgmont aceordino: to flieir own. 
temperament, and }K*rhiipM according 
to their own success in life. Words- 
wortli might ha^'e been a much mojv 
distiiignisliiMl man in society, and a 
more successful man in the. world — 
that i.s, a richer man, and of move’ con- 
sideration and iutiuence in I/ondon, if 
he had not had a pride of judgment 
and of feeling, which kept him ali»of 
li‘om such things. Of all men of his 
tiino ho most cultivated imaghmtivo 
literature for its own sake, and least 
tor the sake of popularity and money, 
in literalure In* was difficult to plca.se, 
and sparing of praise. Unlike other 
men, he was often impatient even of 
praisi* himself, for it frequently was 
based upon gix>onds which he thought 
erroneous or conU^mptible. One ex- 
tract more, hoyrovor, that he may him- 
self describe what he was : — 

“ I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That i?, the visible quality and sluipe 
And image of right reason ; tliat matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gives birth 
To no impatient or fkliocions hopes, 

N^o heat of {lassion or exces$eve zeal, 

No vain coneetta ; provokes to no quick tarns 
Ot self-appUiaaing b&teUoct, but trains 
To niedoi^ and exalts by hiunide fhith ; 
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KoliLi up I»«fiirp thr min f, i'ifnvv'afe 
fH/h prexcnt uhjecU the ftunce 
Of ihUtgi that awag, a ti 

hlhtW 

Of objects that ciiibrn' ; and b}- ronr^c 
DicfWises her, wlicn owr foiidly st't 
On throwing olTimnirnhuiic-fs, to seeh 
In man, aiui in the frannt «>f social 
WhatoVr there is destrablc and gowl 
Of kindred ftormanencts nnchan^'cd hi form 
And ftinctiou, or, through *!ric:l vicisHitude 
Of life and death revelving, AIkivx* all 
Were rc-estaWishod now those watchful 
ihonghte. 

Which, siMniig little wortliy or subliine 
In what the historian's |>eii so much iieligbts 
To bhizoii — power and energy detiielio<l 
From moral pnrfxisc — early tutored me 
To look with feelings of fraternal love 
npon the unassuming things that ludd 
A silent station in this heauteows wui Id.** 

The reader of the last eight 

linos will plainly di.NOOVor the seci‘<*t of 
Words'vvorth's cold approe.iation of or- 
dinar V literal nre, and his slight syinpa- 
Ihy wiili liJiTury tnen in general. He 
looked for something worthy or sub- 
lime — ] h' hioked for a mural |)ui*f>use, 
as well as that power and energy wlitch 


m 

?m* ihc clnu aeterwties of genius. 
Nee } we say that of tliis he fomul 

little. 

Upon the whole, the book before 
though oi>en obscure, alK>unils with 
instruction and with ekivated ppetry. 
We have extracted much, a»d yet we 
fetd ndin'ttmi to forlxiar euUiug more 
ilowers from st> sj)len(lid A gtirden. 
When we turn over the l>ook, wo aw 
slruok rnon.^ ami more with passages 
wdnt‘h seem to come liko streams of 
light upon the mountain-tojw, and to 
nn't^al heautifitl heights of the mind of 
man, wditeh, withrnit tlie aid of this 
gn^itt poet, we had never been able to 
see. Wo have by no means extracted 
tin; finest passages of the book, being 
anxious rather to give, as far as our 
limits would permit, a notion of its 
gem*ral plan, and its general merits, 
thiui to cull tile most striking passages 
of the. poem. Tlioiigh the work afibrds 
plenty of oei^aslon for critical fault-find- 
ing. wt; yet feel satisfied that, such aa 
it is, it will elevate even the fame of 
W uidsworth. Cr renter praise than this 
w'c cannot bestow. 


OBACE KE.VNKDV, 


It was on a raw evening in I)eceml>er, 
1«3 — , just alter dusk, that a wihl- 
looking, haggard man cniered a little 
hovid near tin* M<letd*a by-road between 
Holly woo<l and Esoar, in th*< (^uceii’.s 
(•ounty. 

WVll, what have you got ?** cried a 
shrill voice from the interior of the hut, 
wdiioh procce<led from a w'Oinan emueh- 
ingover a turf fm*, burning dimly, from 
the damp of the material pkced on 
it. 

Ye jvot nothing?*' she acuked again, 
not havuig lecxuvetl aii answcEU* to Imr 
former query. 

Nothing V* was tlie sullen rejoinder, 
aa the man, approadbing the fire, drew 
a broken stool to him and sat down 
amongst, the ashes; on one side of him 
the female half cutting, half lying amiinst 
the comer of the recess in wmen was 
the fire, her Covering being a fJiin, turn 
blanket on her shoakku's, and a 
black petticoat about her loins, Qppo.- 
site to nor were two UtUo children, «iun 
about three to five years, 


uhpgcther nakcij; the other with a 
rag^'d piect; of linen hanging about it t 
both crouched over the burning turf, 
hK)king up to the iiutn with tlu*ir dark, 
incpiiring eyes. 

After a short silence, the woman :vgatn 
adtii’esm*d her husband, for such was 
the n*lation of the particiu*. 

“ An' <lid yc get no work?” 

** The sorra bit.” 

** Wos’nt Mr. liawson at home?” 

** He was,” 

« Well r 

Tile man made no auswcT ImtaskednP* 

« Where’* the onhl i»ot?” 

The woman Sfurung to her foot, and 
brought over an old pot, with a trian* 
gular mece brokxm out of the side, 

** Well, honey,” tdio said, in a ipoth- 
ing voice. 

The man put his Imnd in hi* jpocket 
and drew out a dead fowl, wtlU die 
neck twisted. The children uttered a 
ciy of delig^it* 

« Here, Father,” said the woman, 
** go an* wasl^ the pot, and bring some 
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tjLine watli^^r out of fho ho?e — ^lialt-fall, 
PatJier/' 

Tlu*, iircliin <I:irtO(l off'. 

Tbo man liml by this time drawn 
sonu? turnips out ofliis other pocket, 
nn<l hnn<li‘(l them to her. 

** Yer fi good man the day, Pather 
Kennedy, We have something, at anv 
rule.’* 

And she busied herself in cutting up 
the turnips, and put them ami the fowl, 
uiipluckod, on the fire, when the boy 
brought in th<» pot. 

“ Tell us, Piither, agra, how did ye. 
get it?** she Siiid, putting on more tiirf, 
and again cowering ov(jV th(^ fire.. 

“Let me alone,” he said, harshly; 
“ ye have it — there ; isn't that enough 
for yo ?** 

“ ilad Kawson no work,” she conti- 
nued, changing the subj^'ct. 

“No ho hadn’t; yet he tnk in the 
two llyrnes last week, lie gave me 
a penny, and tould me to go to the 
noor-house,” he added, with a scornful 
liiugh. 

Give 119 the penny,” she whiiKMl, 
eonxingly; “it’ll do for male iu the 
morn in’,” 

Ho looked at. her for a moment. 

“ It’s not worth givin’ or houldin*,” 
he said, as he threw it to her. 

A noise was heard outside the 
door. 

Here’s the childre,” she said. “ Let 
none of yez say what's in the pot.” 

A lltilo girl entcreil, hanlly better 
dressed tlian those before deiK^rillcd : a 
rugged cotton frock, with a <lirty hand- 
kerchief round ht‘r, was her only cover- 
ing ; her age might lie eight or twelve; 
from the ehiaciated state of her fact' — 
Unnaturally pale fnnnthe glare of a dim 
rush-Hght--^it was not easy to form 
an exact idea. Her eyes weixi bine, her 
hair light — ^that colour which d(^el>ells 
to a pretty brown in womanhood. 

“Well, Grace, is that you?” said h-r 
father-— the first uncalled words he had 
yet spokon, 

“ Yis, father dear, it 's me. Ah, bud 
it’s cowld,” she continued, j^etting lie- 
tween the little ono.<* at the lire; 

“Did ye bring nothin’ wid ye,” cried 
her mother, sharply. 

“ It*8 down the road,*’ she said ; “ the 
sack was big, an’ 1 got tired, so I left 
it in the ditdi, as I seen the li|^t in tho 
house, an* knew father was here, an* 
he'd back and bring it in.*’ 

“ That I will, alannah,’* replied the 
tnan, rising. “WhereaJ^te is it?** 


Ju.st at tho ouM milo.stono, this 
side of the bridgt?, down in the ditch.” 

Jt was speedily brought, and the con- 
tents emptied on the lloor. Potatoes 
and skins of the same, the inside want- 
ing though, turnips, cabbage, bones, 
meal, and rags tumbled out. 

“ ’ilaith, Grac(^, you’re a wondher 
entirely,” said her inother, in a tone 
of cuininendation. 

“Ye’ve a good chile, Grace, darlint,” 
said her father, half mournfully. 

“ An’ didn’t stale a InVporth there,” 
cried the little girl. 

“ Ye didn't .stale it; an’ how did ye 
get all this?— .ye hou;{ht them, maybe*?” 
asked her inother, with a sniHT. 

“ No, mother; 1 went to a big hou.si* 
a long ways off*, an’ the mustlier seem 
me fii*st, an’ ho brought me in to give 
me a bit in tho kitchen; and tliin the 
inisthress gave me the onld duds, an* 
the servants the re.'St; an* ” 

“ Aif what ?” said lier mother, seeing 
her hesitate. 

<*An’ the little one gev me tins”— 
showing a sixpenei^ as she sjioke. 

The moth(?r siuitehed it from lier. 

“ Arrah, Grace, bud ycr a rale d.ir- 
Jint the day.” 

Her father drew her towards him, 
and kissed her. 

“ Ye stcile nothin' the day, thin, 
alannah machreo ?” he asked. 

’fhe girl did not answer ; she fixetl 
her large eyes on her father, as if she 
sought silently to tell him something. 

The mother turned round— 

“ Answer yer father, will ye ? — ^liavc 
ye nothin* more ?” 

The girl drew out of her bosom a 
hand.somo cap, all crumpled. 

“ I stnlu this,” she saiil. 

The mother attempted to take it also. 

“Igot it a.s J w'as goin’ up to the 
big house, on the hedge near the 
avenue, an’ it belongs to thim, an* I 
am goin’ to lave it back to-morrow,” 
said the girl, eagerly. 

** Lave it back, indeed I’* cried her 
mother, standing up, and taking it 
IVom her. “ A Wu new cap, I de- 
clare !— the lady’s, I*m sure I -—lace an’ 
fine ribbon!— .lave it back? ’Haith 
ycr no sich fool.” 

“Ah, mother!” pleaded tJie little 
girl, ‘ ‘ they’re good p^iplo— .ye wouldn’t 
stale from tluni yerself; sure they 
gave mo all thim; and there was a 
}>oor ould man wint up after me, an* 
inaybc ihoyll thiiik it'a him that took 
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“ An* !t*t tiuin — who caros?** answer- 
ed her mother, still examining the enji. 

Ah, mother, darlin' ! give it to me, 
an* I’ll bring you somt^thiii* an ‘»yod ; 
let me give it back to th<’ Ja»ly. 

** Divil a fut ye*11 go Avid it, there.** 
“ Ve niiiy ns ''ell give the chihl the 
cap,” said the hii5i>:uuh 

“ Is it h.iive me ’nested, xincl put 
in gaol, yc want, rather? Arrah, 
man, are ye a at all, at all ?** 

This .silenmi him ; but the ohiM 
still itiipor tuned lur the cap. 

'*(io along wid ye,” said her mo- 
thei*, striking her; go an’ blow the 
Are, till we ate our supper.** 

'rite, girl wluint)ered, and proeeode»l 
to luT ta.Nli. 

8iion aihn* a lad oi‘ thirteen or four- 
teen came in, with a sack on his back, 
he threw on the lioor us he 
came in. 

“ Well, Mick, acushla, ycr weicomc. 
What have ye to-night V" 

“ Faix VC have a hit o* male, an* 
HOnie pintles and cabbage from ouhl 
WonvU’s garden.” 

“An' the mate, Mick, honey, how 
did ye get it V” 

' Oh, give me my supper lirst, an* 
thin ril tell you.” 

'J'he pot was boiled by this thne, or 
suHiciently so for tlieni, awl they took 
out the fowl, piilbnl oil* the feathor.s 
and divided it between the falher and 
mother, and the boy last iiaincMl, giving 
a little bit to tJic girl, which the father 
added to from his share. *i'he mother 
gave the little things some turnips, 
and told them to roast some potatoes 
for themselves in the ashes. 

“ Where's Ned, I wondher?” itskod 
the father. 

“ Jiad hiek to him,” said the mo- 
ther, “ he*8 always last, and nivir has a 
ha’porth ; and when he <locs j^t any- 
thing, it’s into ihroublc he brings us 
for it.” 

“ He’s so small,'* urged the girl. 

“ Arrah don’t be taikm*; aint ho as 
big as you ?’* said the mother, angrily. 

The object of the conversation iieoM 
appeared at the door— a little child of 
seven or eight yeaw, with only a rag- 
ged pair of trowsers and an <dd shirt 
on him. 

He stood shivering at the door, 
with a little bag in bis hand, empty ; 
one would think he had heard what 
they said. ^ 

“Come in, Kcd,*' said bis sister^ 
who first saw hirer 


said his mother, savagely, 

whciu's what yon got ? — where’s 
your bag ?'* 

“1 couWii't get anything ail day?” 
he whimpered. 

“Ye dirty vagalnme!” cried his 
inotlicr, starting up, and eulAng him 
oil the lieail and cars, “ is this the way 
Jr cr to go on always ? Ye’d ratlmr 1 h» 
fed hero ior nothin,* and do nothing for 
yersolf ; night aAer night the old story 
— the empty bag, aii* ‘ I couldn’t got 
anything.’ Were ye at WorreirsV** 
she asked, fienxjly, 

“ £ was,” he sobbed. 

“All* yc could got nothm’?” she 
again asked. “ W ill ye answer, ye 
biackguaixl ?'* nlio ooiUmuod, as the 
boy eriiid on. 

“ We nivir take there,** ho soUkhI 
again. 

“ Wi'T'sho repeated a Her him, **ait* 
who’s wc, yo omcdhauri ? Have I 
nivir tould you not ? And why don’t 
you lake there?'* she continued, mi- 
laickiiig him. 

“ Becaiwc,” said he again, still sob- 
bing, “they give us our dinner,'* 

“ And who’s us ?” 

‘Minicc an’ me.’* 

“ Come, my man, none of ycr nice 
huiiibug; out wid >e, and don’t dar’ 
come in here without ycrsharc. Come, 
be oir.” 

“ All, mother I" cried (Inice, spring- 
iug.u]>, “ don’t ax him to go to-mghf— 
it’s could, ail’ wet— don’t ax him— . 
sure he’s small.” 

** Lave me alone,” she cried, her 
anger rousing her — “ he uuiNt go. l*Jl 
tacbe him to conic in oguiu this way. 
Out, ye cur I” 

“ l.«t him ate a bit thin, mo- 
ther jewel,” 

“ilivil H laslo, till ho brings hi» 
bit. Come, out wid ye !*' she shout- 
ed. 

“ Arrah, Katty, can’t ye let the chihl 
alone,” said her husliaml. 

“ Hould yer tongue, and ate yer 
supper,” said she; “aud don't craes 
me, X*d advise yc.'* 

The ]^c child still litigeml at the 
lioor— .tW mother rushed at him, and 
he disajipearod. 

“1*11 go wid him#** cried Grace, 
about to Mlow. 

“ Will ye?** tai^.hcr mother# giving 
her a slap; “ go sit down, an’ don’t stir 
again widout my lave.” 

The poor little girt sat flown in the 
ebireney-Jioohi soboitig bitterly* 
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Sure w(j bafl onongh widont bis* on ; the stai's one by one were lost, 
5 bare,*' said the father. She went back to tlie house— all slept 

*« Much yc know,” answered his wife, still; her mother, roused up by the 
Is ilmt the way ye’d have me bring draught from the open door, muttered 
up the childre, in idleness— walkin’ to her to shut it, and slept again, 
about all day, an’ nothin* home at (Irace closed the door, and going to 
night. I'll tache them, I’ll en* tlic little broken window-hole, -still 
gage." watched. Still the dav dawns, brighter 

They finished llieir meal, and lay and brighter still, '/wo men are corn- 
down on some straw, covering them- ing down the road— they walk rather 
s(dves with their clothes and rags slowly — they are carrying a sack be- 
of blankets. They ail huddled to- tween them ; the>’ get over the ditch, 
gether— the children at their parents* into the bog opposite the hovel ; one of 
leet. They slept ; Grace was still them is young Worrell, ami the other 
awake— still crying within herselt*. his servant-boy. 

IShe got up softly, and looked out: dark It*s not a sack they have — ’tis a 

as pitch and no sign of her little bj^- boy I — ^it must be Ned.” 

theyr! She crouched over the remains Grace -rushed out; a few bounds 
of the fire, imd every few moments brought her to the men — it was Ned. 
went to the door and looked out. Still Oh 1 there was a scream, a long, long 
the absent one came not. (irace look- scream, and then another ; and then 
ed at the w^et turf, smouldering by de- the. pent-up anguish of her soul found 
grees to ashe^ ; the huU-burned sod, vent in toars. It was Ned, poor little 

growing nmaller and smaller, crumb- Notll The men laid him down — he 

ling away— a little rod hero and there, wan wet and dirty — his eyes shut — his 

just allowing how it went ; at last ’twas fact^ wet, ami pale, and cold. Poor 

out, and then a heap of ashes in its little hoy — he was quite dead. And the 

place— now w'lvrin, \qhh warm, cohl, and little girl knelt by his side, and held 

colder— till at last os cold as the clay his moist hand so cold, and kissed the 

floor it rested on. So Grace watched ; dirt troin his lips, and called for Ned, 

and in her grief forgot to keep alive “her brother, aiannah machreol" “her 

tlio embers she had raked up from the brother jewel 1” “her darling I" but 
ashes; each one burned slowly aw^ay Ned awakened not ; and the men stood 

and disappeared ; and so she watched, by and wiped the corner of their eyes 

and, wateniug, sl^t. with their coat-sleeves. 

She dreamt, ^e thought her little The father had come out and the 
brother came in, his little bag empty eldest boy ; the former ran up and 
still, but all wet and black ; tho water looked at the corpse— lie said nothing ; 
running from his hair, and down his he raised it in liis arms and bore it to 

cheeks, and neck and little shirt-^ll tho house ; his with still lay asleep ; he 

wot ; and still be looked at her and laid the body on the floor, 

smiled. She wandered in her di'eam : “ Got up I" he said to her, shaking 

and his darling blue eyes looked into her arm. 

her's, so happily, a.s they used to do “ T>et me alone, will yez ?*' she cried, 
long ago ; she wished to speak, but could half asleep. 

not; and still he looked at her so plea- “ G<?t up I" he said, sternly, taking 
sanUy ; she tried to get up and go to her in his arms, and putting her in a 
him, and awoke crying, sitting ]K)sture. 

He was not there ; but the tirst dawn “ Arrah bad luck—** She stopped, 
of day streamed through the little win- her eyes opened. Tliere was the corpse 
dow. She put her h»vnd where the at her feet, and the circle round it in 
fire had been — allhtui^igoiie— the ashes silence. She burst into a loud cry, 
cold as stone. Sh».- waa very cold her- rockiim herself to and fro. 

self. She looked out again for Nod— no We found him in a bog hole near 
sign yet. “ He'll soon come now,’* our lioose," said young Worrell as he 
she thought; the dav .light still came went away. 

CUAVTKR n. 

There they were t the ihther with bis of vacancy on the face of Jus dead 
arms foldoo, leaning a^nst tlio wall, child ; the mother still sitting on the 
near the fire- phme, looking with a stare bed, whining, and rcioking herself, with 
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her head on licr knees j the two 
younger ebildivii kneeling <«i the straw 
at the foot of the bed, looking at tho 
corj>si^; the eldest son loaning against 
the <loor<sill, with his hand in his 
])ockct, looking out listussly (»ii tin' 
beautiful morning j iUid Grliee knelt 
Ix'side tlvi body, i^ho no cried 

!d«)ud, but the tears rolled silently 
(Imvn her cheeks ; the ^large di‘»»])S one 
ai'ter anotlier {Kiurod from her eyes ; 
she took one hand in hcr's, and gasf'fl 
at the litth’ pale fact* before hoi* ; and 
then from time to time she pat her 
other hand on Jiis breast, or raised the 
rlosed eyelid, ami then moved it 
tpiiekly awa}, as the tlull, ej»ld eve 
mot her vdeiv — that eye which used to 
.-.mile so lovingly on her. Or she would 
ojien his lips ; whatever little red was 
in them once, ipiitt* blanched away ; 
and llieii another pas-^ionate burst of 
inward grief, iis she kk-sed again and 
.again that dear mouth, never more to 
I»re.s.s her’s in answer. At last the 
mother looked up. 

** Whal’s the girl whiniu* forV” 
aske<l, harshly. Will that bring him 
back ? A r rub, who l<?t the lin* out ?’* 
she conlinue<i, looking round at the 
licarlh. (jIo along, (inioe, and get 
some kindlin’ o\er at ^Ii<‘ky llyrne/a; 
sure we . can't .stay licrc in the 
cowhl.” 

A stilled sob escaped the child; 
she ap|H»aivd as if hhe lieard not. 

“ >Vill ye go ?” ^aid her mother 
again, imjjcrativcly, “ God knows the 
little varmint is no loss, anyhow.” 

Gnw.»e, with a scTcam of agony, threw 
herself on the iKnly. 

Ah, woman !'’ said her husband, 

liow’ld yt.M* t^mgiie. 'J’he jioor gor- 
soon ’fi gone ; lei liim lie in paoe/^ 

Tlie woman corumciiced an 
rejoinder, but changed it into her ^r- 
mer whine, as a step was heard ap.. 
preaching the door, and a stout, re. 
spectable-iooking man, followed by 
young Worrell, pajMsed the boy at tlie 
(ioor, and enterfta the hovel. 

Och I Misther Worrell ! Miather 
Worrell! Mistlier Worrell 1” scremned 
the woman, rocking herself on the 
bed — “ Och, uiy poor bt>y ! an’ hc^s 
gone from us, mv fair-haired little 
child! Oh, what ’ft I do? — what’ll I 
<lo ? Jjook at him, Alisther Worrell, 
the little darlint. An* lie out locddn’ 
for a Ut to ate, the cnitur, and nivhr 
kem near u«, an* we wondherin what 
was keepin’ him* An* thin, dhrowned in 


i\ boir-hah*. Oh, wirra^thrne J wind ’ll 
bo<*ome of me at all, at all 

Tim eyes <‘f the good man ivhU\}.«fie<l 
wore full of tears, us he turnotl to the 
father, aud said — 

** Kennoily, I'm very sorry for yon. 
It ’s a sad aetddent t but sure it 's the 
l.ord's will. Mrs. Keiuiody,” he eon. 
timiod, “ don’t take on sr>.*.bo it»- 
sigiicd to the W'ill of Ibwitlence. It 
was a pmw cud for the little follow. 
And (trace, dour, you havtt lost your 
tH>mpanion. Send her up, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, in the coiuffo of the day, to my 
wite : I dare say she has something for 
you.” 

** Thankee, .^ir,” said the woman. 
May the Lord of heavcMi |>ower a bles- 
.sin' on you and on \cr family,” 

And, Kennedy," coutintied Mr. 
WoiTcII, •'you know we must have tl)c 
coroner luirc ; just f^u’m. y«>u know«~. 
ncoidental dy^th.of courfi^J Ihm't hK>k 
frighteneni, Kennedy ; it’s only just 
a form — iic(‘'*sfiHry, though, in a case of 
this Horl. I’m going down to Kscar, 
and ril jnentiun it to the poluxi there. 
Maybe 'the <*oronor will be here to- 
day; if not. it will be. early in the 
nui^rntng. Anti you’ll waiit a coHin, 
too, Kennedy : i’ll just tell Jem 
Ktyim, as I’m going down, to make 
one. And, Mrs. Kenniidy,” he addod, 
going, '» don't forget to send Groeo 
clown U> our house.*' 

May the |)Oor man’s blessin* be wid 
you this <lay!” said Kennedy, wannly. 

“ May (lod’s blc-ssin’ rest upon you 
an* your’s for ever I" shouted Mrs. 
uedy after him. 

As soon as the footsteps were lost 
leaving the house, she turned to her 
Imsband— 

Father, man, sure you’re not 
goin’ to Stan’ there all day, are ye ? 
Come, start oft*, agra ; go over to 
Hawson’s, an* tell them the siory-~an* 
tell it weU, mind. Ye’ll get yer brealo 
fast, anyway, and yer day’s work end 
dinner, too, 1*11 go bail. Well not 
want you at the 'quest. Come, man, 
go s we’ve notkiti* worth talkin’ of for 
^cakfast hert^ and yell be sure to get 
somethin* tlwire.” 

The man in silence took his liat, and 
went slowly out, 

Ck>mc, Grace,” she resumed, in a 
milder tone thsin before, dart oft* to 
Mieky Byrne’s ftn:* tlie kindlin’* There, 
run, and take the pot with you.” 

As the UtiW girl went, she called 
her eldest and batvded him the 
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sixpence that f 5 race had brought in 
the night b(ifbr«\ 

I£ei*e} JMifk avoiirneen, go up to 
the shon> and buy a twopenny loaf', a 
peii’orth of butter, a peii’orth of sugar, 
three-hap’orth of lay, and a hap’ortb 
of milk ; an* don’t hurry j’ourself too 
muchp ’till I send (Iracc to Worreirs 
whin she brings in the fire.” 

Mick departed, and soon after Grace 
came in with the lighted turf in the 
pot. 

There, that’s a girl,” said her 
mother. ^<Now go up to Mrs. Wor- 
rell, and she’ll give ye yer breakfast j 
an’ ax her for a sheet to lay him out 
wid, an’ some candles ; an’ may be ye’d 

f ot a grain o’ tay to watch liiin by, 
lut hurry up now.” 

The little girl, subdued and silent, 
did her bidding. 

When she was gone, her mother 
bustled about, laid the ^uid boy on 
the bed in the corner, killed up the 
fire, got some water, and put it to 
boil in the old pot; took a dirty teapot 
from a v'orner, and a broken cup and 
cmcked bowl, and laid them on a 
tbree-le^gcd stool, supported on a sod 
of turf, in front of the fire. The two 
little children resumed tfieir place, in 
the chimney -nook, followin <5 their 
mother with their eyes, everywhere she 
turned. 

Till* water Wled as ]Miek entered, 
•‘Just in time, iny darlin’, every 
thing's ready. Where’s the tay, 'till I 
wet it? Draw the stone over and sit 
doAvn. Begor that's fine sugar; but, 
be aisy, what sort of bnttlier is this ? 
Tlnith its half suet. Show us the milk 
aif the bread ; but it.s stale — two days 
ould I'm siuM. alanuah, take a 

bit of stick an* toast a bit. I don’t 
tliink the stale bread agrees wid me, 
an’ iJie butther's only nnddlin. Make 
room for the tav-pot, 'till I jait it to 
stew. Noav, hiick a hagiir, you must 
mind and say, whin the evowner comes 
hsats how uiat Ned wiut out in tlm 
inornin' to look for hv bit, as we were 
all stan'in\ and thfU 'We didn’t .see n 
sight of him ’till 1 Jiey carried liim in 
this mornin*.” 

“ Oh, lave me alone,*' answered the 
boy, cunningly; “wont I make a 
movin' story. Am t to exT ?** 

a. little, bnt spake plain at 
first. But if they go to ax ye too many 
quostions, ye must cry so wt ye'U not 
be able to spake.*' 

« That’s cnou^,** said he, winking. 


“ An’ chihlre,”she coutinued, turning 
to the little ones, “ was Ned here last 
night ?” 

“ mother,” sai<l they both. 

“ No he wasn't!” she shouted. 

Noav answer me, “Was Ned here 
last night ?” 

“No he wasn’t," said they, hesi- 
tatindy. 

“ When did yez see him last?” 

“ I seen him said Peter. 

“ Ycaturflay mornin’,” suggested his 
mother. 

“ Yesturday momin*, "echoed Peter. 

“Come now, say it again. When 
did you sec Ned last, Pathcr ?" 

“ Yestunlay momin*.” 

“ Katty ?” 

“Yesturday mornin*,” she replied. 

“Give us the tay, mother,” said 
Mick, beginning to get tired of the iu- 
struetion. 

So she pourcil out and lasted it. 

“ Th.ai’srail good, faix,”she said, sip- 
]mig it ; “an* I’m expecjting Mrs. Wor- 
Yv\ will give* us some more. Be da<l 
Ave’Il make somethin’ by Necldy now 
that he’s dead, morci than Ave <Ud Avhen 
he Avas alive, at any rate.” 

Ami so the, mother and son took 
their buttered toast and tea, with the 
drowned son and brother lying b(‘sidi* 
them! And so they joked upon his 
death — the mother and son — and she 
the cause of it ! And so they sat by 
their little fii’o, eating their comfort- 
able breakfast, having semt out the 
father and daughter to Iwg the meal ! 
And so the mother catechised the 
cliihlren in lying and dishonesty, bring- 
ing; iluun up as dark s{>ots to tmut the 
fiur face of Gcal’s creation I 

The coroner came, and the police, 
and the neighbours, and Mr. WotiajU, 
and young Womll, and the laliourer 
who found the body, and vrith some 
difficulty they colIei‘tcd a jury. 

Young Worrell, an intelligent lad of 
nmetocu, was oTcumincd, and related 
that he ami a servant boy of bis father’s 
had accidentally found the body that 
morning, as they vrere going to woric ; 
that tlioy bad been attracted to the 
bog-hole by the barking of their little 
dog, who had found his e4ip. 

And Mick and his mother Afrere 
sworn, and, udth eveiv appearance of 
bitter grief, deposed that the little boy 
had gone out to beg on fibie morning 
of the day before, and was not seen by 
any of them tiil he was brought in 
iifoloss by Worrell. 
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So the coaisidorrd, and agi%4>d» 
that the child was ivturning homo after 
dark, Inul mistaken the path, and ha*l 
fallen into the hole ; they therofbiv, 
a^r a few moments, i*eturned a ver^ 
diet of accidental death. 

And they all went awav. and ihc 
family wen* leit alone a;;aiii with the 
cori>so. The little chihhH>n atraiu cow- 
ered round the fire, and Mick stood 
in tlio comer of the chimney nook. 
And the mother sat over the fire., her 
elbows ri'siiiijsf on her kiu'e^, and her 
liands supportintr her chin, rocklnar 
herself to and fro. And (irace stootl 
in the far corner, apdn cn ing silently 
within herself. And tin' solitary enndio 
against the. wall shed a dim mournful 
light through the cabin ; and the. dead 
boy lay on the floor wheiv he had lK*en 
phuM^d for tiu* inquest. 

''fheiv wa.s the p«?rjured mother that 
killed her child j who there, Itt'fore her 
otlier ehihlnm, hud .sworn to a lie; — t!w» 
mother that ItrougUt them with pain 
into this vrorM of sin the human 
mother, plai'od by the Almighty as the 
natural guide to lead the olls[>riug on 
thi* way to heuveii ; — this mother U’Hch- 
ing them the ]>ath direct to hell; — the. 
niollhu*, tlui bane or blessing of the. 
child ; ihi* iis sho is, so will he. be, 

Grace .satin tlie corner, still crying; 
her mother stood up ami approached 
her j sh(^ scrusefl her by the shoulder— 
Go along,*’ she saiu, an’ wash that 
liruthcr of } »nir.s, bud luck to In'ni. and 
lay him out, and then put on the tur- 
nips, Will ye stir >’* she contiiiuiHl, imsh- 
ing her. '^Conio Mick, agra," said 
she, as Grace pwpawd to d4> what she 
had told her; “ l*m goin’ out. Will ye 
come?” And w rajipiug a tatU'red cloak 
about her liea< I, shcleft the house fbllow- 
Cfl by her eldest boy. And ^ Grace 
washed her little brother and laid him 
out, and lit the other candle Mrs, 
WoiTell had ^von her; and produc<>d 
a bit of brown bread, whtdi she divided 
between Peter and Katty ; ml put on 
the turnips, and gave little things 
tlieir supper, and put them to bed; and 
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tliey wont to sleep. She jiat by the 
fiix’to watch. She was not cryiiig now. 
She tliought, where was her father— 
ho wmc not coming in. He might liave 
fallen into a hole too. And then die 
cHed, Again sho^ thought — wheixi 
was XihI goiuy— how did Ned die— 
would it not h& better for her to go 
With him, away iK>iu trouble. Audshe 
looked ovm* ut the dead l>oy, and 
cried again. And her eye ivstcd on 
the two living children— tluir eyes »:hut 
too, lying wiUioiit noisi'. .^Vnd she 
thought again, were they not all asliM'p? 
and two would awake, but one wouJd 
«lt*ep on. Anti so G race pondered within 
ht'rself, and cried, aiul thought, and 
do-sed— then dreamt^d, and woke to cry 
again. 

At last the door was pushetl o])on, 
anti her br\)thcr Mit^k caiiu; in, sup- 
fmrting her mother, drunk, hai*dly able 
to walk. 

•'Ye hell hound — bra — t,” she stnt- 
tonvi to Grace; who— at are ye 
il— d — i>in' thcr And making a 
bhiw at hiu', she ft'U on the door, 

Mick KtV.fl tier tr> the l)ed, and after 
a few inarticulate wortls she fell asleep. 
Mick hy down besith' httr, and slcjit 
too ; ami the little girl was again alone. 
Where* was her fafher, she thought- 
out the wJiolo night. And the wind 
blew, and the rain pclu*d against the 
houMs and he came not. Where couhl 
ht' be ? And Gract; thought on, and 
cried. The caudie.s burnt df>wn— the 
wicks grew longer and longer, aud the 
light dim and jitore dim ; and a kind 
of awe stole over (vroce. She felt afraid, 
she knew not of what. She was very 
sletspy, too ; and Uiere was no nKmi for 
her on the straw. And she went over 
to her brother, and stooped to kiss him. 
How cold were tlie lips I And she lifted 
the little body over to the Are, and 
took his hand from imdcr the slu*et, 
and clasped it in hcr's, and neatlod 
down on the hearth beside hun, ami 
fell asleep— the dcail Ijody her compa- 
nion— the cold day giving her conft* 
deuce m the soUtude of night I 
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This day was just breaking, when Grace 
awoke. There was her fittle brotln^r's 
ghastly face just beside her's. In spite 
of herself die shuddered, and let m h» 
hand ; but then, as if ashamedtshe kissed 
bfui again and agaiu« 


She replaced the body in the comer 
and glanced at the nleepem. All were 
silent siUtf Sh^ observed something 
white. amongst the straw near her mo- 
ther's imad ; she lookeil close ; it was 
the ci^i she had stolen, *f<8hallliakc 
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if, ?'* ahe thouj;lif. She put lior hsititl 
Ottt*-^no on(‘ btirred— >*lic hiwl it. Sho 
opo.nod the (Itxn- grntly, vun aiit to 
hide it under a ftirzc-busii. The chil- 
dren swni awoke ; her mother still slept 
heavily on. lliere weix; some tumijfti 
left since the night bctbrci— she heated 
them for their breakfast. 

Mick took his ba^ and went out. 

Her mother still slept, and her father 
came not yet. 

And so they waited at the fire- 
rxrticc told the chihlren little stories, 
and they forgot theirhunger. And then, 
as they laughed in llu'ir childish glees 
she would cry, an<l point to their desul 
brother, and they were hushed. 

At last her Ihllier came; slie sprang 
to meet him, .'ind he stoop(ul and kissed 
her. A man follnwetl him wth a coffin. 
(Iracc knew what it was lor. She 
cried again ; Ned was going home, 
'riwv put him into the cojiiii— they put 
on the lid. 

“ Ah, father, dear V* she cried, rush- 
ing to it, wan look more, just wan.” 

She pushed the lid olf, and knelt 
down, and kissed his face. 

Ned, honey, your goin’ ; I’ll nivir 
stjc you again. Ned, achorm, we’ll nivir 
go out again in tlie morniu' to look for a 
bit to ale. It’s by myself I’ll go now. 
Ne<l, darlint, ye’ll lie aisy — wont ye ?” 
Ami sliC smoothed ami settled his head. 
*'()ch, jewel of my licart, I wish 1 
was with ye.” 

And with a passionab*. burst of grief 
she threw herself on the body. IJcr 
father lifted her off ; tlu,- carpenter put 
on the lid and nailed it; the uoisii 
awoke the sleeping mother ; she sat 
upon the bed and l<K)ke<i on in silence. 

I ler husband appriiachod lu^r. 

** Here, Katty,” said he, ** I’m in 
work at Mr, Kawson's, and hero’s some- 
thin’ for you,” handing her sixpence 
at the same timo. 

She took it from him, but said no- 
thing. Kennedy then took Ills daugh- 
ter’s naud, ami followed iho carpenter 
and the coffin out of the house. 

The old churehw'^l was about a mile 
away, near Hony*‘*«n>d. 'I'hcy found a 
little grave dug, and WoitoU’s servant 
standing beside it ; a couple of neigh- 
bours went with them ; the coffin was 
put in the ground and co\'eY«d in. 
Grace cried in silence. It was all filled 
up ; the 9ods were laid on the top^ 
Ne<l was gone home. 

Grace,” said her father, 
must go to my wmrk. ' Go home to 
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3 'er mother, an’ I’ll bring you some- 
thin’ in the evenin’.” 

When GriUiO returned to the house 
her mother was .not there. 

^‘Father,” she asked, whore’s mo- 
ther ?” 

“ Gone to the shop,” answered he, 
for bread for us ; Katty an’ me is 
to wait here till she comes.” 

‘‘Wait, then, quite, like good chil- 
dre, wont yez? an’ tell mother that 
I’ll be back soon,” said Grace. 

“Yis, Grace,” replied they. 

And Grace got the cap she had hid, 
and started off for the place wliere she 
had luMjri two days befortj. A bright- 
eyed little girl and smiling boy were 
playing in front of tlui hall-door. 

“ Oh, Charles 1” said the former, 
“ there’s the little girl was here the day 
before yesterday'. Slie has no bag to- 
day.” 

“Welh little girl.” said the boy, 
addressing Iter, “ what do 3 'ou want ?” 

“I w'ant to see. the mistlm^ss, ifyo 
plazc, sir,”andwerc«lGrace, curtseying. 

“What do you want with her?” 
asked his companion. 

“ I want to toll her something, Miss.” 
“ But you know you got a great deal 
here the other d.ay, little girl,” said 
the boy; “and you ought not to come 
so soon again.” ^ 

“ 1 have somethin’ to give her,” per- 
sisted Grace. 

“ Chihlivu, chihlren !” ciied a vni,‘(* 
from th<,* hail-door, which had just 
opened, “Charles — Jane! conushere!” 
And the lady of the house t*ame out on 
the steps. “ Well, my little girl, so 
you want to spetik to me. What have 
you to say ?'* 

“Not to fliem,” said Gntee, colour- 
ing, and pointing to the children. 

“ Ghildrcn. go into the hall for a 
moment. Well, now, what do you 
want ?” 

“ Ye gave me a grate dale, lady, 
dear; and — and — here's this,” she 
added, bursting into tears, and pulling 
the ciip from her bosom. 

The lady took it. 

“ One of my caps,” she said, “that 
was stolen I How did you get it ?” 

“’Twas me, ma’am, that took it,” 
said Grace, sobbing. 

“ And what tempted you to take it ? 
Tbis^ cap could have bsen uo tise to 
you if you were hungry.” 

“ Mother 'ml sell it, ma’am. An* 
*twas cornin’ to the house I took it, 
afore I knew*n you ; an I liras goih’ 
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to ])ut it on the hedge jirtbei%*an’ thero 
was people lookin' an* I could’ut ; an’ 
thin r thought it bettlicr to coine an* 
give it tt» yersclf.” 

''And you came of your own av- 
cord ? — your inuthor did not send 
you?’* 

“ Mother, nta'aui ! Mother wanted 
to ki;ep it, but I took it this luonun* 
whin iihe waa asleep, an’ hid it to bring 
it to you.” 

And the child looked up into the 
lady's face, and the latter saw truth 
stamper! in the mournful blue eyes that 
looked into her’s; and a tear ipiivered 
f>n her own eye-lush as she turned 
towards the houM^, and called her chil- 
dren. 

•'Como here, Charles and Jane. 
You see this little girl. *She was here 
the day before yesitjrtlay, as vou both 
know, and received a gn*at deal from 
me. As she w:w coming to the house 
on that <l:iy, she w'as tempted to do 
Very wrong — slu* broke one of Gotl’s 
eonnnandH, and stoh* this cap. She 
might have kept it without even Iwing 
susperted of tlic theft, for we tlu)Ugh6 
that it was the beggarman stole it. 
Well, this little girl was moved with 
gratitude towards me, and, of her own 
.•iccord, broiigijt back the eaj> to-day. 

I do not know if she is aware of tnu 
gn*ai sin of whi<'.h .she hiia been guilty ; 
but what 1 wiJi to call }'our attention 
to is, the remcmbrancij of a kindness, 
ami her modesty in confessing her 
fault. Go, loy Htihi girl,” she con- 
tinued, addressing Grace, "go tt> the 
kitchen, and 1 will send you something 
to wit.” 

The lady returned to tho house with 
her children, and ringing for the ser- 
vant, desired him to tell the cook to 
give the little girl some food, and to 
let her know when she bad tiriishcd. 

Presently the man eiitci'ed, saying 
that the girl wanted to 

" Why, .she had not time to eat any- 
thing,” observed his mt>tress. 

" She hasn’t eaten anything, ma’am; 
sho says she wants to take it home.'* 

“Come, children, let us go and 
, apeak to her.” 

They found her in the kitchen, tying 
up some bones and potuUxm in ait old 
handkerchief. 

" Wliy won't you eat anything, my 
poor girl?” asked tho mlstixiss of the 
house. 

" Ah, lady. I'm not hungry, an' its 
late, an* a &r way off', an* — ^ an* — '* 
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Ami the veinwiibrance of her little 
briiJhcr sbdo across her mind, and dm 
burtit into tears, 

** Ihm'i cry. don't cry,” said tlie 
lady, kindly. " What*.^ the matter ?«.. 
coino. now, tell me.*’ 

And the voice of kindness w'ent to 
her hiiiirt — how little she kniiw it — 
and she sobbt^il mon^ bitterly, 

“Come, dear, toll mo,” said tho 
ladv, more kindly. 

l^twr Grace! — the good lady called 
her “dear”— Atfr, iho poor bi^ggtir-gir). 
And the corresponding chord in her 
own heart, till tlnui misirung, answcn^l 
the tender wt>r«ll She screaiiu*«l, as she 
threw hei'self at the Iiuiy sie**t — “Ned, 
poor Ned, was drowm'd yesicnlay, an' 
— - an* — Uirried the day.’* She was 
choked Avith sobs. Sfie knelt there — tho 
servants stood round her. There was 
hardly a dry cyi‘ — the t bildren wept 
bitterly — the good oh I cook raijAcd her 
up. 

"There, mavounieeu, don't take fui 
so. And your brt»ther wan drowiuK], 
aciishla macdniA* there anymore 
of yo ?” 

" Two little wans," sobbinl the girl, 

" And, iny poor cliihl, you caiiuj 
over here to return my cap on tin* day 
your brother avum buried,” said the 
lady, m^tiiaJly cn iug hers<4f. 

" YU, ma’am/' answered Grace, not 
cx.actly understanding why she shouhl 
not have come on that af^*ount. I'hu 
|KK»r fH'ldom allow the death of friends 
to iutertcre with their occupations. 

“Whore do you live, and Avhal is 
your name ?” 

" Grace Kennedy, ma'am ; and I 
li\o aliout four miles from thi^*, b(*yanfc 
Kscar, near Mr. Worrell’s.*' 

" Margaret,” .said the lady, add!V‘ss- 
ing her‘c(»ok, "give her some broken 
meat and ia.itatgt$H, ami let her go 
home.” 

So Gr.'uv liun'icd home, and found 
her father there, who bad just arrivml 
btifore her. And the children hwi been 
left all d.ay by thcmselveH, lc>p their 
mother had n<it iMLani home at all ; and 
their lire had gone out; and there 
they cried ail day, cold and hungry. 

How their eyes when 

Grace prcHhu'cd her store. She had 
not touclunl a bit herst4f..^she waited 
to eat with tliem ; so she set to work, 
and heated some, and the four had a 
Imppy, comfortable meal. Mick imd 
his mother arrived late — the latter 
again driitkk. Some brawiing and 
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abvuso took j>Iaeo, until was at 
iHBt persuaded to (p U) bed. And 
Grace Jay down lK*.side her little bro- 
ther and sister, and slept more liappily 
than she had done ibr some time. 

To return to the family who had 
been so kind to her. 

The lady whosci cap she had re- 
turned was wife to a Mr. Saunders, 
agent to a considcrabh^ property in the 
iu:ighbourhoo<l. 

Little Grace bid excited a warm 
intei-est in Mrs. Saunders’s lujart. The 
children had b<K‘omc (piitc fend of her, 
and eager to learn how her little bro- 
ther WHS drownod. 

As tha. family sat round the lire 
after dinner, she mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to lier husband. 

“I do not iliink,*’ she contijuied, 

that it was an honest principle which 
induced her to return liie cap, so much 
ab !i line feeling of giMliludc, which 
would not allow her to injure one who 
had been kind to lusr ; but it is a ft no 
noble nature on which to graft good 
prineiplcK. Do, dear John, let me 
try m experiment with that litllc 
beggar- girl. Let me take her from her 
poverty, and bring her up as a ser- 
vant, say, .‘uid see what that line dis- 
position >vill be with odueation. The 
ex^H^nso will not be great, as she is 
quite old enough to be useful in many 
ways in the house.” 

Oh, do, papa,” cried Jane, and 
I will hear her lessons.” 

♦'1 POO no objection to your plan, 
Ellon, if you wish,” answered Mr. 
Saunders; “but I would recommend 
ou to make more inipiiries relative to 
er parents and their character. Whei'O 
does she live ?'* 

** Jievond Escar," she said, “near a 
Mr. WorrelVs.” 

<‘Oh, 1 know AVotrell very well; 
ho is a most ixsspectable man, and will. 
I dare say, bo able to give iw every 
information. 1 have some bitstness in 
Hollywood to-morrow; I will drive 
you round by Escar. if )'oa wish, and 
you’ con ask Woiteli aU sibout her.” 

**That will do exaoUy, John,” said 
ilio lady, as she icft the diniitg-room. 

The next day i^ras wot, grea^ to 
the disappointment* of the diUdron ; 
but the day after the sun shone out 
beautifully, and the whole setout 
on the ear. Mr. Saunders thd bis busi- 
ness in Hollywood, and the^ turned to 
go home by the Escar romh t|ey 
WriusJ irotfi Mr, and BJt's, Wbri^' a 


full and true account of little Xed’s 
death, And also the cause of it, as ap- 
pcfired on the impiest. Mrs. WoitcII 
was loud in her praise of Grace’s dispo- 
sition, 8a}'ing what a jiity it was that 
she had such a bad cxanqnc before her. 

“Till* father's good enough,” said 
her husband, “if hi* had work, but the 
mothers a terrible biul woman. Ft was 
only the other night — the very night 
the little lH)y was buried — that 1 saw 
her dead dinink above at the shop.” 

“ Shall wo venture to rescue this 
child from such depravity?” asked Mrs. 
Saunders of her husband. 

It will be baxardous,” he roplie«1. 
“We can see them, however. '\V]u‘r(^ 
is their liouse, Mr. Wonvll ?” 

“ Why, sir, it hardly deserves the. 
name of a house. Tliey live in a liltle 
hovel about an hundred yards off the, 
road, in on the bog, about a ipiarter of 
a mile on the niad to l^jscar. I will go 
with you and show it.” 

“ Oil, pray do not think of it,” said 
both Indy and gentleman; “scntl a boy 
with us; it will do qnitii as well.” 

“ Well, ma’am, if you’ll allow me 
ril go myself; tlu* boys arc all at work, 
and Tve nothing particular to do; ami 
to tell you the truth, I am rejoiceil that 
you are going to do somolhliig for our 
little favourite, Grace, for she has really 
ideas above the ix*st.” 

So they set out tow.irds Kennedy’s 
abode, aecouipauuMl by the good-heart- 
cd farmer. As he walked hy the side 
of the ear, Blrs. Saunders told Jiiiu liow 
Grace hail attracted her notice. 

“That is just wduit 1 and my wifo 
have obscTYod in her,” said Wonvll — 
“ a w'anu iiiTection, and great thaiikfui- 
ness for whiit<‘\er little kindness i.>i done 
to her.” 

They approached the hovel; it w-as a 
desolate looking place: the straight 
road ou for a long way, and on each side 
bog and he.ather ; nothuig to bi-cak the 
eve but the black turf-clamps here and 
there. 

“ There's the liouse,” said Mr. Wor- 
rell, pointing in to the right off the 
road. 

“ That!” said Mrs. Saundm*8, as they 
leaked towards what appeared at the 
cltstanee only a raised bank. “Is it 
possible that human beings live thero?” 

Yet so it ym». Half stock a|;ainst a 
turf bank, a little raised above it, were 
the walls foarxnmg fbo ho\’el in which 
tlm Keune<lys dwelt ; a bole in tlie top 
ibr u chimney, and the door not above 
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four feet li^i, with h littk- lio*.- w oiu* 
side fora window, the iMUin; not hij;hi*!* 
than MX iWt, riK»i»*d with lav’* ’<*d^ 
taken from tin' hos^’j aii r«’!n»i| th*.* 
houiki l>K‘ak and cold; h:odly a path 
to if. 

•‘Atid hv-r li' iK-iurj'? mk-U we 

aiv,” Miii! Ml?. lunon^ 

with a tearful <i\o to l.fP im^h:liul — 
“ 1 ‘In i'lians, noth ‘i.imi* fei 
a!li etion>, and pvrhaji? fa!»‘nt*' th.ai we 
h.iv»‘. if th‘ y wen* «*ri!\ t iiltivated. 
and lo.'l — MK-h a. WK'tidu d. \\it'trhi‘d 
lioM*! 1 1 i-ouUl nfit inia'iiiu- aiiythinir 
v.iii-e; an<l .‘•u di'earv atnl l•(*!d all 
iviund. Oh, d'K'" ii not f«’arli O', (o 
Aalm* wiiat hm-*, wIi'MI v, i-iiot iin n-lx 
fiiiuk (>t‘, liiif lotik III) the lui"' >x of 
3)ear John, f >lnoild >o hko 
to 'j.'o np to tia* l»oa.'(‘.’* 

“.Myoini lo\«', il. is \vi*t and 
flin\; xml uojild 1)'* >iire to <*:it<*h 

I ” 

“lint 1 h:i Vo '•* I’ono iia, Mr, 
M'‘m)o 11, (Muld I \\nii))'o to *r‘> to that. 

li.'lil*'!’ 

“ \\l(x, iiiaani, it’- M-ry wot; hnt if 
*1.11 XV. ro;)viar a'^ that .-lone, tin *ro’*- 
. 1! ot'apath f2.)}ii licit u[» to the. 

'.1' »oJ', 

“ < 'mio John, lot M-. Ir'/’f-aid the 
!' 1 *' , inmphio ft-mn tho oai. \nd .‘-ho 
.id Irv, and roaoh.-d dn loxv door xviili 
111 1 hn>haii l» and MoopiM<j,, wont in. 

‘ .riio'- xxji." hiltiiii ar tin* tiro nicndin^iT 
-cjiolhin^^ ; tho t hildion xx'cro oroiudi- 
! or cixor it ; tlo'ii* nuahor xva"* .''IvH'p- 
in-r lai tl)o Injd. (IiMn! ooluuml as 
.■ 1)0 ro 0 " 0 ni.H'd (lio lady, and >to{;d np, 
‘ji' in|i her inotltcr a pn>h. Mr**. Sami- 
:.i,.k<’d riMiid ina'^ioiii.-hnionl, 'i’lie 
h. il ol 'Imxx, xx’illioiit bo.d-oldfho? — tin; 
i)alf'-dro<M‘d xvomaii on ii — tlio iiakod 
ohihl hosido the. firo, an<l tlin oihor 
liardly better olf ! — the Mnoky atnio.s- 
phero, and tin* djiinp floor and walls ! 
Mr, and Mrs. tSa'imh-i^ looke«l at caeli 
other xvitli looks of pitying; eummise- 
tatioii. 

** A nice plaee you cojnc to choose 
a .servant.” slid the foriner. nmilinsf. ^ 

“Oh, John, John! is it not hoiri- 

]Mrs. Kennedy Inal by thi*- lime 
roused herself, and stood np. 


* Uh, me. Ifjdy, an' 1 Imxcn’t ii ehair 
or a sate fo oiler ye/* 

“Aly plod xx'oinan,” said Mrs, Saun- 
ders, “ are you the mother of thi» litllo 
^Irl ?" ]vxiiitjn« tot iraoo. 

*• Ves, ver ladwhip.” 

“Mill Mill .illoxv her to eome fo uiy 
lnni.>e for a month ; ami if 1 like her, 
ainl >lie proves hone.M, and obedient, 
and tnilhfiil. i may te.udi her to lie a 
serxani ? ' 

**t)h, I'llf^ohail for!ierboiii’]ionc'>t, 
\or honor.” 

it i.< beCinH- sho fhnv‘st{tf broiv.diL 
me b.iek a e.ip xxhieh --he wax temjitcd 
lo sU'.'d, that 1 am inilneed to take her 
on Inal. U ill yon allow her toeom*- ?” 

lb r mother darted a lovik al (iraei*. 

Vi* ll )»e jjiviif no hire, ma’am ?” 
asked Mr.-. Kennedy, ildnkinL'' jH'rhap.s 
of the {generally 4?iifee>‘‘1'nl foraein;.( of 
tbaeo. 

^*()h. conn', Klk*n," saiil Mr. Sann- 
ders, piln*^ to the door. 

mother dear! — ob, ma’am!” 
<*ried tiraiv, spnnj:,imr forward with 
her hands ehispeib I don’t want hire; 
I’ll p) xvitU }e, ma’am dear; 1 love yc. 
oSexir mind moth<*r.'’ 

“I <*;m’l take xon, (hon^di, witlsouft 
xonr ini>:hor'.s rojiKMit ; and as I will 
nt>t imderiake lo j;ixo you any wapis, 
slie dots not appiur to wi.-*h yon to 
conw'.*’ 

“Oh, m fiod’.s name take her, 
ma’am,” .Slid her mother. “Itiidift 
mean anythinji wliiu I spoke of hire. 
'Jake her xvid ye,” 

I am not «roiinr to tako her now,” 
saM Mrs. Sauinlers, smiling. “ 1 will 
send for liei* t<i morrow, .and my rnes- 
.‘•eiitrer will briiio .'•nine clothes for her, 
and then she can "ive those on her to 
ihii poor litth* childreu theiv.” 

Tims ii was arranged. And Grace 
felt her father’s chi;ek wet xvitli tears 
as sh'j ki-sed him, and t(»H him, that 
night, xvhmi ho ftanie homo from work. 
And I)e litiggod bis little daughter, and 
tried to think of .«<»me jirayer ho had 
been taught in thebiigld dax .s ofehibU 
ho<Nl,li>iig ago. And he saw a gleam 
(ff happiness to cheer him through the 
dark mist of miw*ry. The next day 
(irace xvent to her new home. 
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TllK UAILWAY. 

The silent glerit the sunless stream, 

'Ko wandering boyhood dear, 

Ami treasur'd still in many a dream, 

I'hcy are no longer here ; 

A luige red mound of earth is thrown 
Across tlic glen so wild and lone, 

T!ui stream so <'old and (dear ; 

And lightning sjiet'd, and thundering sound, 
Pass hourly o’or Ibo unsightly mound. 


Nor this alone — for many a mile 
Alon:r that iron way, 

No verdant banks or hedgerows smile 
Til summer’s glory gay; 

Thro’ eliasins that yawn as thongli the earth 
'Were rc-nt in some, strange mountaitubirtli, 
AVliose depth exelndes the day, 

W ‘o’r(3 borne away at headlong pace, 

To win from time the wearying race ! 

Tlio wayside inn, with homelike air. 

No longer tempts a guest 
To taste its unjn'etonding fare. 

Or seek its welcome rest. 

Tlie ])raucing team — the merry horn — 

The cool frcsii road at early morn— 

'I’he eoHchman’s ready jest ; 

All, all to distant dream-iand gone, 

Wliihi shrieking trains arc hurrving on. 


Yet greet we them with thankful hearts, 
And eyes that own no tear, 

’Tis nothing now, the space which parts 
Tlie distant from the. di*ar ; 

'I'he wing that to her chcri>ird nest 
Hears home the birds exulting breast, 
Hus found its rival here. 

With S])eed like bt i's we too eau haste. 
The bb>s of meeting hearts to taste. 


F.’.r me, I gaze along the lino 

To watch the approaching tniif». 
And deem ic still, ’twixt me and mine, 
A rude, but welcome chain 
To bind us in a world, wliosc ties 
Each passing hour to sever tries. 

But here may try in vain ; 

To bring us near home many an art, 
Stern fate employs to keep apart. 


C. B. 
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Vr.JiNOH NO’l I, ».s iNl) NGVELmTS.* 


TifK 'iiv givat wru» \vh*‘thi‘V 

we Jm'aj-tire them by tin ijiuniluy or 
O’jJiiity of their i^todm iions. 'rhiMi- 
merit, however, h im»>t eoiiMiierable 
in tin* !i;jr;rn ^ate. Iiniivldiiai i»i>tanei*N 
of the hiiihe.st orijxiiia! are eer- 

amoit^ tln-m. In the t rovvtl- 
e<l ])a;r*‘s of Ihcn- literary hi>hirv, we 
<*:iniiot put our finp,er on tlic names of 
a Haeon, .Sliak'-jM-re, Dante, or Mil- 
ton. Mor is lioswiii't e<|iril to ♦bTemv 
TayU»r. i^i-^ea! is tiinloniijl<Mjly their 
^ealest inimi. ami a wtwM-vviite U^lit 
lie nil^lit have iliniiseil, had not liia 
frame lieeu worn down by iijorti. 
firatmn-, and the bright l»la/e of 
his jreiiins « rushed out on the i-old 
wails and pavmneiit of a dim damp 
eloister. \Ve owe the Fiviieh ji vast 
meed of j^ratilnde and praise for the 
])erseverin;: exereise and imnrovenieiil 
of til ir national talent ih liistorianM. 
On this field no dlllieiilly ha« <IaiintiMl 
tliein. J fos[)it:d)ie aial i!ilios])itnble — 
savage ami eivilisrd, region's and 
'iiiees liave foiiml indiisinou‘< annalists^ 
III the Kreiieh; arnl with an iiii^i'iiiiity 
pei'iiliarly ilieirowii, tliev have eolleeU 
ed and arranged theseatti reil iiuteriais. 
In the middle oT tiie ei^ihteenlli eentiiry 
the best history ol' Mneland was U) bn 
foimil in the volumes (if Jiapiii; and 
whether wo now jif»sses.s a lietler is a 
(piestioii whh h we leave for inon* ex- 
porieir’e'l <■^lies t«» d(»d.le. Li-l it be 
j'eniarked, that anioiijx th«* MibKerlbers 
to the edition of tin* orijriiial, prinli*«l 
at tin* }Ia,‘piein I7‘^4, v<*r\' few i0ii;ilisli 
names aiv to lx* foimd, m.ikiii;' all due, 
iiliowamv for t lie eon iipli«m*iof I’rem li 
orthotcraphy, when pn»per am! sur- 
iiMUies an* eciiiei'rned. 

'J’he bibliojirH])hv of naturui history 
ami scieiut! teems with the names of 
Frtmehmoii ; they li.ive been most 
Liborious and disinten*«ted exjiusiiors 
f'and exploix'rs of the s<*eret'< and Won- 
ders of our earth. It demanded almost 
the Zeal of an apostle, lo eairy tim 
w'eaUhv', well-lMirn, luxurious HulFon 
througli his colo'swil iinclertaking. The 
“ liecherches sur It'S CJssemeiw Fos- 


die< ’ of l.’uvier heralded the mighty 
ilis-eoveries of modem geology, and 
lured US' to seek in her dta'ps and 
strata the nnwrillen ehnmich s oftlie 
world. Almost unknown in Kngland 
is the oiit('rpri''*e wliieli led Fe V'ail- 
lant to jniblish his nuigniUeent, and of 
ottiirse nnprolitable, works (Hi the onii- 
tholngy ot Africa. It is to Audubon, 
the sdu of a vief‘-admiral of France, 
that JOurope owes (lu* bir«ls of America, 
He sniioht them .among the niagnolia.s 
of J^oui.siana, and tlu* stuiiiisl iiiuo- 
tns's of Labrador. ]l<» has- pt.iiaal 
them liefore our eye*< In their d.wxiing 
]»lmnaet; amid the hmg waving grass's 
of th(‘ prairies, or (he glowing laTrics 
<d‘ their native fraets id woodland. 'I’he. 
Sana* numbm’ of important and labori. 
ous works have lucii written in no 
other niodeni l.aiigiiage, ihougfi mo.st 
of tho great erities ami seholar- of 
Fratnav have »‘nshrin(‘d the fruit "• of 
tiudr n^-iearehe.s in the nmlianging 
idiom f»f a de.ad tongue, |*os-»e'.sing .i 
largi* share (d' very beaiilifnl and spirited 
prose, it. is mdoiioiis that little (metry 
of a high order is to be ll»imd in Fremdi. 
\Vc kmnv wtt wlien; the cause of lliiliin* 
H<*s, W'heiher in the language or the 
mental eharaeti-risties of the race; bnl 
('crtain it is that (he radical sui>cnority 
and di»fm t« of Fnglish and French poe. 
try commence, and an.* evident, in fiio 
very cradle, (’oinjiarcd with the natural 
beauty and vigonms foiU'. fd‘ those fmo 
old lullads which have floated down lo 
iin, often b\ riameloss authors, t lie gr;n es 
ami jnvttiiii'sses of the jme(.-> of tho 
hiiviw d oe and the langm* d'oni mhuu 
a-» (he chirj)iiig of the ohatiim-li, to the. 
clear, strong U)nes of the tlirush — im- 
tul<»red and harsh sometimes, but M‘1- 
dom feeblt*. Dim bala* seems to havn 
been a pule, wis-dy, spiviwUng infant, 
■whom its mother deckc<l with “mnn- 
pons*’ and laces, ‘^omet lines, pcriiups, 
iKistowing on its cheeks a d;mb of rouge; 
the other was a hamKaue, uncouth, va- 
gi;roiis man -child, swathed in it.s hem- 
pen swaddling-clothes, kicking lustily 
amid the ftigs and frewty mornings of a 
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Kharp, iioilliorn cliinaU*: juTluipft its 
infant serisjos were braced by tlie vague 
rumours of tlni cbuiinls of Ossian and 
his unknown brothers in ])oosy— the 
strong sharp wail of tlie pi*rse(*uted 
native bards may have tlirillcMl on 
ids ear, as they hovero<l l)etween (*arth 
and Iieaven in tliuir mountain fastnesses. 
Whatever may be tin* cause, the poetry 
of each country ])ossesse.s in its maturity 
the same eharacter, tlu^ same l)eantie<, 
graces, and defliets which marked the. 
half-formed features of its infancy. In 
their personal memoirs, the Fnmeli own 
a mine of wealth ; they h.ivt* an army 
of delightful writers of tliis ehe*.-., tinc- 
tured, to be. sure, with perNUud and 
national vanity, Imt, iievertliele.-^, most 
charming and valuable, while we starve 
upon a few volumes. Woiiid theiv had 
been inoi’C sweet Mrs. 1 1 ut(jhensons and 
Jjadies Faushawe — more Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, Evelyns, L'epvse?,and Burnets 
among us. They would have midere<l 
the paths of Englisii history more 
flowery and agivenble. 

The geuuimj wit of the Fj’eiieh uiiinI 
strike tjvery J'oader of th(‘iv Iiteratur(‘ ; 
it is eminently eompaet ainl ki‘en ; eom- 

E arcd with oiirs, it is as the blade of a 
LiK'et to the rusty, eoars<*-grained steel 
of as(;hoolhoy’sbmid-and-eheeseknif(* ; 
its meaning may travel from one mind 
to another^ by the airy conv\^y5un‘<* of 
an intonation, an interj(?etion, a single 
word. It is playful, l)riliiant, intiin- 
giblo as the sunbeam, wliieli we might 
as wcUattempt to oateh andshut up in au. 
oak box, as to pack in the strong prac- 
tical sounds of Saxon English, Frcneh 
wit, or tlie ilelicali? beautv of Fivneh 
scntiriuMit — they belong neither to our 
mind nor onr language; they shrink 
from onr grasp; they grow jaile and 
spiritless when wc attmnpt to embody 
them. 

At the pivsent momtmt >\e may call 
the French the novel-write!'* fur the 
world. Widely in e\« ry ipiartei* is the 
use and knowledi;c of their hmgimgi* 
spreatl, and thiihev travel thosv,* cheap, 
light colouivd mid pulc-^ivy 

volumes, which contain so much of the 
proso-ptK'try of |>assion and sentiment, 
and a subtle and 8}>urkliug humour. 
These books liave become almost a ne- 
cessary luxury to those who read with- 
out a plan, and for the amusement of 
the passing hour ; and wc do not hesi- 
tato to say, that such works exercise^ a 
most enervating and deteriorating mo- 
ral influence. We cannot wonder at 


the /est with whit-h they are ]>eriLSO<l, 
for the writers, in very many instances, 
jiosscss great power ; they hold at their 
command a passionate and melting elo- 
quence, an cxiiuisite sensibility to graeo 
and beauty, the acute delicacy of the 
most vivid pevi-eptions, and the re- 
stnirces of the moist cxpnWive of living 
languages. I)isguis(‘d and colouie<l by 
these ]>reeious propcrt.ii*s, for the last 
twenty years the novelists of Franc/; 
have been laving betbre the r(‘!uling 
world lluMr pi'rverted notions on IIk' 
laws of (jod and man, on the siij^*ecl< 
of right and wrong, of morality an«l 
immorality; they have Iwvn emlea- 
voiiring to excite run* fci*rmg.s and tm- 
Ibl onr Minpathics in behalf of the. 
woman, hifni consrrece of 45, wIiq em- 
ploys lierselfin the artistic seduction 
of some, handsome youth — in the unna- 
tural rivahy of mother and daughter 
for the alfections of one man — in llu* 
betravalal the same time of tin* erring, 
confiding mistress, and her igmnaut, 
hapless i*cinnu*.de-cliambi*c — in the lov<- 
of the high-born coimtcss for some intel- 
ligent peasant or meeluinic. At otlnT 
tinuH, to give an additional zest to the 
iiarruti vi‘, we are ki‘j >1 rpii veri ng through 
the whole of two volumes with the fear 
that our interesting heroine mav I' • 
unknowingly involved in an intrjgu«y 
with her own natural sou; or, by way 
of variety, tlie whole treasui’c of an in- 
nocent young heart is lavished on some 
abominable criminal ; andotliers contain 
scenes and passages with the mention 
of which we 'lared not sully our }»age. 
To doal rightly with a great proportion 
of these books — so remarkable lor txT- 
verted power — wt‘ should possess Hugh 
Latimer's Iieroic gift of phiin-s]>eaking ; 
and did we ai raign at the bar of criti- 
cal justice, by their right names, the 
sins to which those pages are dedicated, 
we can assui’C the reader wo shouhl 
startle their ears by a very ugly and 
ill-souin ling iiouienelat arc. 

We ])artieiiUrly object to these writ- 
ers when they assume the tone of piety, 
and treat of mercy and repentance. 
The comparisons which involve the 
mention of names and characters, sa^ 
CTcd and divine, are ivmarkable fur 
their ignorance and profanity. It re- 
minds one of Madame, when she likens 
her son, tlie Regent Orleans, to the 
Fsalmist King of Judah, founding the 
com]>arison solehj, we presume, on the 
ailair of Bathsheba. In a like spirit 
the. *• panvres anges dechns” of tiiesc 
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noy(>li:.t« comfort thomseivcs VWth tin* he miHt hn^ c plaeoil them there to do 

incidents nnd ehnrnctcr-i of Holy jx*7V’'' ».• fur the siiinci’s who surround 

>> rit. It was Well lor iho iuiu‘:iliiy of « lit rn, and to Mush lor iho scenes in 

our hiiihoraud mi<lilli' au^K■^) . width they ‘i*‘t :i part not always con- 
cially tor the yoonpr. thai !}»■,' mv. mo- '•i>ioni wstli tlioir p*m*ra! oMcllonco. 

rahio ariieh* on this suhj'et in .i h'adin^ Piunt ini^hi paint the slivvta of an old 

Ci)t<*mpi)rni'\ I'lii* ptthlio with pro\in<‘iai ti»wn iVoui his description ; 

thy myntion of *uire* ui the *,Mo>‘*er > 00 - ('iv.''W'u k mlidu garner up in his me- 

inifiatious in \\ li.i'ii inan\ ofil^ hints tor a lutnia* pi<‘ture from 
ei> hiiv*M!i Mli. We aSMiin*' Lo our»elvc.'* In'. wi*]Uto!d lanfNoajies. The skill 

a more pleasiint task- o i- to mention of a Fleniidi paintin’ glides the |m*h 

some volumes that may ho r» ii«l tiair- iif Mims. <le Hal/ae — hi'* interun*s 

le^^ly, and an .iiii})o>M\liii ma\ h** j»e- Look loiip and steadih at 

ru<» d wirli ihdi^dit h\ tlie mn>i senipn- the jiieiure that In* l.ivs lunn-e you 

loiH, Lei us -jiv al-^Ot in justice fo our tii'sh ohjiM-is ever '•tart out Inmi tlu* 

Pr rteh m'i^rhhonrs, that many a hiis- dim. vet lran''p:irent, shades of his 

hand who value*, his own p«*;n’e, and haikj'rotmd. The >pi:iint forms of 

ahno>l, every priest in anv de^jree emi- tin* old-fa'^liicnied fnrnllnrt* — the an- 

neiit Jor ze.d ami \ , forhidsihe <-ient liimseiiold ntenols — hi*, hrazen 

ino-t olijeetioinlilo oi the"!* wvn ks t*» ii.ins and pewter platters — hi^tiill^ob- 

irwife, dau'.dilei , nr '•piritual i haree. l«*ts <*t‘ Veni»‘e ^1.1"^ — they ;jle;nn, they 

•'or the eeide.*, nl‘ Ihd/.ae, ntHi ot' the ^laiiee with Well -managed liphis iiiti> 

nia‘'h r no\eli-*is nl' hi" lime, wi* have a ol)"i rvalion ; and iinmne tin in move the 

fn*oloiiml admirati*'!!, minpjed, elond- hardy peasant-siTvants of the pm- 

^.mI, and emhito n d with rej^n i and in- vinei*", ami the l)«*moist*lles ile (lu- 

dijxnalioii. Superinr t«) all the other t nic", de Pen I hwls, .iml ile (Mormons, 

wviteis <j|' h!' enmitry, lie i" a leader Hi* ;ini»fl angel mi)ihf lx* predominant, 

among tlieii’ errors, < 'apahK* ot‘ pour or a penitent mood possessed hini> 
traving, witli the o\«pii"ili‘ simplii ilv of when he trai'ed the eh.iraeter of Mar- 

ihe mo"t nerll'i i a.’i , <'\rrv pli.ee and g.iret (d.ies. It ti'lis of truth, and pa- 

shade of eharaetei* — a greal drainatl"t, ti'‘nre, ami tlie holy <*hari(i»'s of the 

ami }n‘>v\erful narrator — h.* ha" over the household hearth, h Is an ilJtistratioii 

■eliiigs of his n‘a<l<rs tlie same control of thes,•lf.denial,lorb«^*lr^MM*^•,andehild- 

hieh the imisii iaii e\er<ist - on tile like belief and ]»raetice ofthe woimiri- 

stnugs or J\«'\ s of Ills in.stnmu nt. lie ( 'hristi.in. Wi* delight to iniagrim* 

Jiold.s ns for the time boiimleii slaves to tin* ealin, blooming, l''leini.sh time of 

tile l;imp ol' hi.s genius, llis liiimoni* is the heroine— the broad, thoughtful 

]ilaytul ami variable ; vvi* laugh ami brow — the i lear eyes — the hapj^iy con- 

sigh at hi.s iid« ling. Alas! that he ^eiilnient of iho voting face — tin* cloiv, 

should liavi* 9 olh'ii and "*» sliamelessly <#^hiti‘ eaj», and dark rieli velvet robe, 
i’liijiloved tliesc I’alr and gr.-n’ioiis gif^^lp^ueh a form ami eonntenamai have 
of his Maker in 1h(» s<‘rviee (‘f vie«* .^now and then hmked down upon us, 
.'iml si'ductioM, and swelled liis ]»ages almost majestie in their plaeid siiu- 

vviih a wit so nupanlonablv gross, plicity, from a canvass marked in some 

prtjfane, ami bla.^pheMmiis, He has .sha<lowy corner with a famous mon- 

langhl Us himM-lf that lie was t'ormed ogiMiii. T he “ UecluTche de I’Absolu” 

for better things, as the beauty of Mil- is a master-w'ork — naiiomd, yd true 

ton's Fallon Angel” streams through tc/ that natiin* whieh is of all ooim- 

all the horror ami deprav Ity of Itis fall. tries. “La Vieilh* Kilh*” jsu fairspe- 

'J’iii* man who could write ih<* hi.s- < imen of the ability .'ind faults of 

torics of the “ Keehcr' he de I’AbMiln," de, Bal/ae. Wo meet 1 hero his oini-^l 

ami “Eugenie (iramlet," is dt*epiv nentile.seriptive powers, combined with IT 

culpable for h*mling him-H'lf as a mi- the irresistilile wit wliieh Jic mingles 

nister to tin* evil tastes of his time and with imh;ccncy and imnicty^Efhe mo- 

eountry. He who could trace, in “ Le notoiiuus life of the eountry^wn and 
Doigt *th; Dieii,” the sure punishment the eliaraeters of the inhabitants arc 
lliat visits in .some form the household ilrawn with admirable skill. “Modcste 

tn*acherv ot adnlterv, i.*, a mighty cri- Mignon” is among the least objeetion- 

miMid ttwh*vote liinis lf t<i its pVaiMS able of Balzac V wntiugs. Many of tliC 

and illustration. In many of his biioks “Scenes de la Vie Ptivee ** seem to 

ihi-rc ftand characters so pn«‘ and bax* been written with what the author 

licautiful in their I’onceptimi, we think consitleif'd an hone.st and good inten- 
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lion to inculcate a valuable moral— ledge tUKt he ia master of tlie subjects 

an impracticable undertaking for a ge- lieiiandlcSj and evidently bolds ’liiin- 
Tiius 80 i>orver.s 0 . The scales some* self to be rewardeil by the mirth he 
times waver, and the balance seems to provokes, lie is a modern Smollett, 
l>e trembling toward virtue; but it and a Hogarth without bis moral in- 
s|M)odlly kiiiks the beam, and the evil tentiuns. We think, however, that his 
principle prevails. We would pay our readers must sometimes be reminded, 
homage en passant to that great moral- wliilc engaged with his pages, of one 
ist in disguise, Charles ile Bernard, of the tliscovci’ics of modern agricul- 
wiio often turns the laugh against vice, ture — namely, that it is possible to 
andsuperannuttt<Ml])rcb.m8ions, andfol- manure too highly. Partial transla- 
licrt, though he sometimes forgets the tions have made Sia* and Dumas better 
part which he has enacted so well, amt known 1(t the English readers. They 
weakens, by the Lone and details of his recall, by tlu ii* gaudy, exaggerated 
stoiy, the moral which lie works out Ntyle, the jiaintings of the revoliition- 
irresistibly at the end of Ids hook. aiy David ; and like him, they love to 
llis polished old men of the world, and grind up their colours with blood, 
his faded beauties, gra'^piug at the luht Possessed of powerful imagiuutions 
straws which vanity iliugs to them, are ami much industry, they are both 
studies from lift — in spile of wi*mkl«‘8 writers <»f considerable ability, who 
and rheumatism, they triji well-dresse«l ]>leml with all that is false and immoral 
and graceful into the grave. '‘La in their brother scribes, a coarse taste 
Ifemme de Quarantii Ans is sucii ha* the im^lodramatic and horrible, 
an exipusite morsel of satire, so point- They can give us a kind of waking 
cd and strong in its ridicule, ^ that nightmare, ami make one’s hair stand 
we wonder it has not driven from onend with the powm'ful niuTation andf^ 
the face of society the diaracler of strong colouring of soim* of their sccnem 
* ‘la femme incomprise.’* lii ‘‘Gcr- This quality is rcinarkuble in “ Atar ^ 
fttut,” where a criminal ])assion is de- (iul,” and ** La Vigio do Koat Ven.’H\ 
scribed with more forc<j, and as much T'o the r(‘ad(*r who wishes to jmlge of ^ 
decency as is to be found, p<‘rlmps, the writings of these authors, in their 
in any of tli(3Se books, we would least objectionable produelions, we 
whisper to Monsieur de Bernard that would reeomiiicnd “ La DamedoMoii- 
he lias committed a gross treason soreau,*’ *•' Cicorges,” and “ Lcs 'frois 
against tlie Jaws that govern the Mouscpietaires," by Dumas ; also, “ La 
school of novelists with which he Barbcbluc,” “ Aventures d’llereulos 
mingles, us the autlmr of that exciting llardi,” “.Fean Cla-valier,” and the 
tale; for the husband, with his high afore-named “AtarCJnl,” 
senstj of honour, his eontiding love, Inis commcnceil 

which expends itself in no pale senti- ystcres du Peuple.” 
juentalities, and coiidesc(*iids not to It Iia.s been much the fashion 
suspect— with liis courage and (iroud the merit anti productions of George 
inflexibility — is a far more uttractiie Sami. We believe, this judgment to 
chai-uctor than the l*arisian damly be false — that time ami posterity will 
who uudertiikes to dishoiumr him. not cstablidi and corroborate the praise. 

“ L'homme Serieux” will provoke many In gi\ing this opinion, we set aside the 
a laugh, though it seems inferior to fact, tluit this mtelleclual hermaphro- 
our vivid recollections of the wit ami dite c.xhibits in her wt»rks the frail- 
merit of “ La Feuime tic (Juaraule ties and w’eakncs> of the woman corn- 
's.*’ billed with the vices of the man. 

Of Mons. Paul do Kock we shall She* is elaborate and lengthy, when it 
y btit little. His wit is untranslat- vverii a merit to bo concise and simple ; 
able, for two reasons — it is so purely her longer works arc tedious, and seem 
national, lul often so iudcccnl. Wo to be written without a plan— bursts 
confers, however, that it is perfect of of passiunaU* verbiage and eloquent 
thekind. WedcfvtiiCdiernestinoruUst essays eonfii.se the details. It is n 
to rc.slrttin bis h'.ugh, ev< ii had he sat great point gained, when a female aii- 
.down, os inam a critic does, resolved Ihor weighs with a sound judgment 
to reprove and coudomn. This author the depth and gras]) of her own ability, 
does not attempt to seduce us by false Now' in this most valuable knowledge 
philosophy and \icious sentimentality. she is utterly defu iciit. She plunges 
Hois content with making us ucknow- into great social questions and philuso- 
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laso/j 

ttliic \v!t!i t!i(» viiTit* ronli- 

noiU'O ili.jl sho hnn<ilt*s a rrnn. om. 
4*hj jnlnl^iiTfi JiiPtjfly to tlit* ^h-oniN 
appv'tites am] <lai!}j:orund im»l>ition of a 
fd d(*ino<T«i*y. Jh^r lui^ Mit 

u!u| irreverent ineinion tjf Hon \vlio 
liore our siiirf ainl kiu'^\ our 
shocks and fclartU^i ii>. Thonpu*: Ki-an- 
tiful am! poetieul aiv tAi-r 

herpjige.saml put in llif tuindor muufh 
of '<ome herf> or lutri •ne, whurie uo*^)nN 
on virtiio and o are «s eoni’‘'cii and 
perverted as her own. V»t v.KiU' 
ehartiu'd ity Inu* elorp; lu e, if r:i‘lie» 
v.hfit thi.s aiuhor otight httvtt f-rtjt, th.an 
what she w, that iinju-e.^M S nur mind 
afli'ra perns-.d of her worK<. If U \e( 
day with her, and i\ia> she amend ! 
At present she Mein.^ to 1>e seekiiiir 
j>ult. e esteorn ami inthieiuM; In espous- 
ing khe eaiise of the people and the 
poor — a great ini*‘Sion worililly fnl- 
iilled — may it Jind a better pr«>plu‘t 
than either lierself or Sue! ♦‘lattle 
Pndette” and the. *' l’<*elie de Mons. 
Anttum',” an* trandatalde ; bnt in the 
JNeeinino ” wo meet with the .sniic 
odinie^ eoinbinatioiiSy ami loves, nml 
(Time'-, wlneli slai’lle ns, and jar so nn- 
)»leasantly on our luinda in thew<irks 
of th<‘se noM'li'.ts ; but enough of a 
writer wlio has maintalm'd that vir- 
tmnis disf;ositions afid jiurity ol‘ mind 
mav nmmin nueontaminnUab uMdi^xist 
in a wilful and willing liarlot. JD^ 
Madame Charl-s Hejlamd T^bnt 
little known lo fhe 1-nglish reiuler. She 
i«. a giKsI and <’ajJti^atlng writ<'r, cifeiin- 
si(h‘rable lubiliiv. Her nniuerous pro- 
diuMions nflljit' be perused withoiu fear 
by the eoiwmmlions and scrupuiiHW 
reader. We are d<»ing th<*ia a '<< rviee. 
in n'oommendiiig this intei<*siiiig aullior 
to their Sl»e will <*he<T many 

a winter evening, ami lh»* pleasant luii- 
goiir (d'adnly lujon ; she will oeeupy 
\<‘rv ugri'cablv the ofld lionr )K*tween 
the n*tiirn Irom tlie ilrive and the up- 
poarance at the dinner- talde. Her in- 

tentions and tend<‘nel<*s aI^• griod ; ijer 
sentiments very sweet and ileliente; a 
strong W'fise of wdigions and moral 
rt*sjK)iiwbiJity evitleiitly pervades her 
mind. She* iiitrodmrs her n^ader'. to 
the antique relies of that U'antiful ami 
graceful aristoerney— lot us give all 

their due which was deMrf>U'd by the 

first French mvoliitioo. We tvi.'ui to 
move with her through tho wide sahjiis 
of her old chateaux, among tiieir ob- 
solete filuteuils, anti (arnishiNi gilding, 
and heave fiulet! damask— the pleasant 


pn ‘•ps rt^ <*f the or.iv» i;.»y I'ramv <pjvad 
j » .1 1 li bei' '• k 1 l.f w i -H :• tw A. S)u‘ de'ii'rsbes 
V It!. p<*n tlu‘ bfanti''-, t'f the 

*!« t>v iiuv** : . is ai hi>u:e in thepasM’^ 

(it fh-' t , \i‘un.- • iMtd fhi' imnow Mvet S 
■! ■ '.(• old lewii", in wbo.M* hdl lionses 
wdutiTi'd th; jivovineial ni»bility of by- 
gniie (lass. In one ot her later works 
she -eleel** il fruitful tlu iue — the “ Au- 
n.'ds of the. Old (\»nv('nts of Fnris." 
These fonndatitUi"' r<M‘t‘!ved into their 
iior'oniv, and hiii b(‘iu ath their shelttM'ing 
wall-, hi*r,ilni s <if histories sadder and 
more plietiU", sulU'revs umh'rw'tM'S inon* 
intiMi-c', iliMii the piiblii' grief and pom- 
lom^ peiiitenee of an} king's mi‘-tivss. 
lo-'-net and Klechier did md etunme- 
morate tliese, nor make them H\e among 
the standiini divinltv of rniiiee, but. 
jM.‘eiaint‘ Kevband ha^ undertaken the 
ta^k of imagining their miriMti\es. To 
<oine i1k‘ mon(»tony and st'elnsion i*f the 
eloi^ter wjw bleA^t>d exeliange lJ)r the 
s<‘oni amt al‘li(*rr('m<* which they ex- 
eit(‘(lasllie( liildnmolgt* :it and notablo 
eriiuinals. 'I'u tlu*se their tallu rs' luune 
w.iM a < urs<*; n <‘n ga/.e(l on them with 
eurio-'iiy ami turned aside ; the sin ot 
the sire, who was broken on the wheel, 
fell with every < irruin*-tM»tee ofsliamc 
uihI humiliation air-nml his ollsprinj;j. 
'('he tonelii»t;» little -t<>ry of “Fefijtc*’ la 
foumh'd on this situation. Her father 
laid eoinmilteil a double mu ril«*r by tlm^ 
destrueliou ofliiswife, the mother of 
FeliMN and (*f an ollieer io whom his 
beautiful ji-ier-iiidaw was alTiaiioed. 
JIo hail pivpared the way for marnage 
with the lalK r; bnt the seeret witness 
<if rrime w'a< abroad, and the guilt was 
trai'ed to the i j iininal. 1‘elise is eon- 
signed t(» a eonxent by her aunt, tho 
iniioeeiit ean-e of these tragedies. 'J'hia 
haple-'! lady, with beauty premalnndy 
fa<led, and shattereil nervi'S, dwells in a 
large dismal Imuse in Faris, with two 
old servant**, nursing la r fi-eble hcflith 
and wix-lelns! icedlleelions. ^ 'J he gay, 
beautiful, higluspirited child of the 
inunlercr and murrfeital grows into a 
glowing, pa'^sionati; womanhood, and 
tho AJai*(|uis «le (iandale waits upon 
licr aunt to demand her hand, 

• •• » I refu«‘ it, M. Itf l^farquls/ replied Ma* 
dcmoisi'llc dc JSanlitu, grratly aghaiisl. 

- • Ami will yea favor imj with flic grouniU 
uf \eur refi(.-al* mmluraoisi tioV* said he. 

• If yeu iili-(*lutf*1y mpiire il, sir,’ miir- 
muml the gri< t‘Stri<k*.n larly, almost in- 
midit-ly ; ‘ hut Is; advistd, ami witla^ut ex- 
planation or details give up the !*aiHl of my 
jiitcc,* 
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“ The mAr^iuU only replied by an impa- 
tient geitare, and hiit pHile and love seemed 
equally to offer an ini1i;;iiant refusal. Ma- 
demoiselle do Sauliini paused, :is if to Bum- 
mou up all her stron;{th, and then said, at 
first very sIom ly, Init as she proceeded, in ab- 
rupt anil hurried accents — 

** * It is a melancholy history that I am 
about to relate, sir — the frightful misfortunes 
of two families. An orphan from infaiity, I 
was brought up along with a younger sister, 
by an uncle who adopted us. At sixteen 
my sister married n man of rank, while 1 
remained with my mule, now grown infirm. 
I deferred my own ostablisliiniiit in life in 
order to watch over his declining y(‘ars, and 
I remained with him up to the age of twenty- 
five, i)crsuailed that he would sliaro his fin*- 
tune between myself and my sister, wlunu he 
luul already richly porl toned, lint these nn> 
ticipsitions proved gnumdless. A will which 
he hail concealed from us made me his only 
heir. Alas! how shall I recall the conse- 
quences of this preference. Aly sister’s Iiils- 
baiid had long entertained u liah ful ])a8sion 
for me ; his avarice was equal to his dci>raved 
love. I was about to married to one 
w’hom luy heart had h>ng s^decteil. Th? 
wretch formed the project of marrying me, 
and getting rid of all ob'itucles previously. 
A disiionsation from the Holy Father autho- 
rizes u man to maiTy two sisters in succession. 
The same night his wife was assasbiiiated 
in her own chateau, wdiilo he to whom I w'as 
to have been united was shot through tho 
head almost before my very cye.s. TJie mur- 
derer had arranged his double crime with ex- 
treme address, but l*rovideiico w illed his itii- 
iiiediato chastisement. His crimes had secret 
witnesses ; his victims w'cre avenged, and ho 
perished by the hand of the executioner. 
You have doubtless heard, sir, the dreadful 
history of tho Count dc ('hanlnvun, who was 
broken on the whwd at Toulouse, lie was 
the father of Fclise. 1 Ic had a young sister ; 
she was called the fair Cenevieve. Disgraced 
by his infamous crime and his no IcrSS infamous 
punishment, she dieil iii a convent; and I, 
whom this monster had deprived of so many 
objects of atfoction, wear out tho rumaindei* 
of my life here with the old servants who 
have follow*ed me, and this child, who accuses 
mo of cruelty, but from wiiom I must for 
ever hide our misfortunes.’ 

“The Marquis listened to this narrative 
in silent horror ; bo bowed pmfoondly, and 
half sunk on one knee, as if to ask pardon 
from one whom he had iorced to make such 
an avowal, then he slowrly withdrew. As 
he dtsappkxed, Mademoiselle de Saulieu 
perceived the pale fape of Feliae at the ex- 
tremity of the salon."*" Tlio unhappy girl, 
concealed hdilnd' tho folding-doors, had 
heard every word that was uttered. Her 
look of calm and settled despair was terrible 
to behold. 

* Aunt,* said die, * I must return to the 
Annondades— my place is there. I have 
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reflected slftco yesterday. I ace that Ma- 
demoiselle de Chameruy loves the Marquis 
di‘ Gaiulalc, and, since I am the danghtei* of 
a criminal, he will marry her. Oh, Aunt ! 
Wtetorc me to the convent, for, at this idea, 
I fi-el my fathers blood flowing in iny 
vedns.' ” 

The same day Fclise returned to the 
Convent of tlu* Annoiiciadcs. When 
she ei‘()sse(l, for tho si*eoii(I lime, the 
formidable bnrrii*r of the eloister-gate, 
.•*ho was received by the .superior and 
Father Ihdiiot. 

“*Wis were ever expecting you. iny 
daughter,’ said the good father. ‘ (’ome, 
111 } child,’ exclaimed the superior, with ac- 
cents of tenderness and joy. ‘ Oli, my poor 
bruised lamb, blessed be tlie (iood Shepherd 
who loiuls you Idthcr, and tho day which 
restores you to the fold.’ ” 

Hilt we particularly j'et'oniiiiend to 
Kngli.sh r(;ader'4 thi‘ story of “Clemen - 
line,” which t'ornis aiiotlicr part of thi* 
same series. The Manpiis ile la Hoehe- 
farnoii.x is warned by his incipient 
wrinkles that lie is no longm* an oi‘na> 
iiient to the. court of Le (rrand 
Moinmpio, who widied only to se(^ 
around him a perennial maturity or 
bloom. Ho determines to retire to his 
ea.stic of La Tloelu faruoux, where 
one juf his aneestressi.‘s laid attained 
her||Adredth jear, and tlmre to de- 
voteminse.lf to the. preservation of his 
life. He took with him his relations, 
^ladame andALademoiseiUsSt. Flphege, 
who ■wci’e to inherit a lai^e sharti of 
his wealth ; but, saitli tflt^ Spanish 
proverb, “ thosi* who wait for dtjad 
men’s shm s, may go all their lives bare- 
foot.” And so it proved. Mtidame 
dieil j Miuleinoisello St. lillphege grew 
withered and old in waiting for her in- 
heritance, and her spirits wore depre.*?- 
sed by the formal tyranny of the 
narrow-minded old man. When the 
ninetieth year of the Marquis’s life was 
“bien sonnee,” other candidates for 
the iiihoritenee appear-* Madame de 
Barjaval, his widowed niece, with her 
young son, the Baron ; and the veri- 
table iieroino of the storp^, Clemeutino, 
in the bright bloom of .sixteen, and the 
ignoranco and innocence of a boarder 
in a well-regulated convent. Wc see 
the Marquis growing yellower and 
thinner every day, and his heiress 
more impaUent. 

The youn^ Baron, who is devoted 
to the pursuits of a naturalist, is one 
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fjf I lie inovt fhaming chamcters in i\m 
hook. He has all the ^im{4kntY aral 
ealrn intelligiaioo of one ■\vho<«'i Vtienl- 
tas ami enerpies an* de'iotuil to an 
exalting and oditVing ^tinly. \Vc iv- 
S|n‘t‘t iiiul deliifht in tin* hov mIk> is st» 
<*i!ri<)n*‘ly a<‘tiMs and ni >»> mncli 
l)a]>pye\<'t{»ineut aumng InV bnttertlu*^, 
flny-.-alyM*', foul I'.vHdh's. 'I'lio indtH- 
tn'iiK \\ wnik-i and moiu 

(Irrs. in tii.* liuMu ami forms t*f hi; 
iniiioi* rrratmvf*, ])t- ^ tlm tU Hght- 

nil imrity smd inh-grily of lii*» fliumcu i* 
t«> the iMnI (if tlu* liUtory. The heart 
iulu'S for (.'lonieniino .is thoh okr!oH*<, 
ami the < ouvenl-jraivs .dint f)\vr lu*r 
sorrows and great mistaki-s in life — 
ilisiMivered loo la!i* t«> lu* retnovinl. 

Mudaim* Ke^hand eMud-^ esjn*- 
riidly in her desi rijuions of the land- 
‘ieajies of the tropie'j. Many of her 
host M’eiies an* «‘ti ieted in tlioM* glowing 
eoniitrles, Slu* niitke** ns sigh amid 
onr f )g> and fro>t.s fn- the clear moon, 
light Iveaveus, the Inxnriant foliagi*, 
and the hiM'ious fruits and gorg«*oiih 
llon<>rs of tSonlhern AimTiea, Mexhsi, 
an; I the West Indian Isles. Wlu*n we 
gi\e oinM'ls<‘s up to tin* ehnrrn of her 
pagos, the delightful odorous evening 
of ili<» tropics seems stealing oviT the 
imagination ; the oxhalatioiH of a 
thon^and hlosnans «ri* hreathiiig in 
the air ; aroiiml the eohnniiN of the 
palm-tii'eft, and through th * rich Ver- 
dun* of the high wide Inmglis fall the 
i»any-eolonri‘(l enps and hells of the 
innnmerahK; jiarusite plants whidi 
gniw with the pompous Inxurinuee of 
sa\age \eget;dioni in a m/i 1 unturned 
hy man. Similar scenes filled the 
heart of Ileber with a glorious com- 
prehension of the beautiful, while wan- 
dering “ lK*ne:ilh the bambou’t* arehed 
bough’*— 

wiif*rc jrcmntiug ofi tlial Micre«1 gloom 
Glowfl the gcnniiiim** tcarU't hioom t 
Ami winds our path thro' mnujr a bowvr 
Of fragfRUt tree and rrinwni flowrr. 

The Ceiba's gaudy pomp U»j>lnjred 
O'er the broad plantain's huiiibler shade, 

And dusk Bxinna’'- prb'kly Wade ; 

While o'er tlie braki- so wild and Iklr 
The betel waves his tar«*t in ntr." 

We follow her among the Negro 
population, and the supple, indolent, 
passionate creoles, into the eompany 
of those Spanish nobles who earriwtl 
with them across the Atlantic, tuiiong 
their sugar-ctinoa and baiianaa, the nroutl 
prejudices of EurojK*, and ohl Spain. 
These are illustrabtl in the pretty ston' 


Hs 

of ^fademo^lle de Cbaasenil.*’ Sho is 
the dauffhter of a dlstinguisheil Fmich 
ii<tbK.*nuin, who had married a beautiful 
half-ciiMe. I'niis was eomxiaied 
fivmi Kstliev» Family misfurtuno and lier 
tiiilicr's tlcath compel her to skvk an 
asdiini ill the Judies, in the. home 
t»f her inatermd gniiiilfathcr, Simon 
llac:'., t»f whost' suitien, Imbits, anti 
r*xtr.'H‘fiMn dn* is entirely ignorant, ns 
also of her father's niesallianet*. The 
old man, filled with kintJly idfeidton, 
ha.stfus ti» meet Ids young descemhint, 
uml the daughter of one of the pwiud 
iiohles of Fra nee fimls hi*m;lr em- 
hr.*ieefl by a Mulatto. In l*avis, in the 
days iTf her Health aiul prosperity, sho 
had been atlianeeil to a eivole of high 
hirih, tlie Maripiis de Paltuarola. 'iTie 
loiers were ilevoledly attached to omi 
aimtUer, though the geiiflemari found 
himstdf perplexed byjipivxious intrigue 
with his eon.dn, Loni-e de. VillHvenle, 
who had perseveriogly piirMicil and 
finally entangled hiiti in an illicit eon- 
neelion. 'J'o gain fiis lov<* this lady 
eomiiiitted tiark and terrible <lee<ls, for 
.'-he had to remo\:* two living obMlaeles 
eit* die sueeei*tleil, namely, Inn* father- 
In-I.iw and her hudiand. Though no 
aetnal proof of her eriino exiatetl, an 
uuilefmt^d snspit'ion of her guilt, t>rn* 
bitteifd every hour the Matvpiis waa 
in her pri'semv. Slu* was like liiniself, 
a ert'ol**, ami .Ma«lemois»*lle d«‘ Uha- 
zeiiil iliseovers that J)oria (k'lrlota, the 
proiiil aunt of the Manpils, and liis 
eou>in, l,.onis:i de Villa vt'rde, who had 
i'<*tnrju*<l to Ameriea, liv(*(i very near 
to lu'i* grumifather, whnsi* <*xiraetion 
cpiite places him beyoiul the pale of 
their sfn'ipty, Jn Fari.-^ the young 
ladies hatl met ns eipials — in S^aith 
Amerieti how vast was the, gulf bel\v<*e,n 
them ! Jdie unadnlterated bloo«l of 
the followers of the ( ‘id Howetl in her 
rivals’ veins, while the nobility of her 
father, the Count de (.duiW'iiil, could 
not make her moiv or less than the 
gnuuldaughter of Simon BaJ'/., the 
m-etl man. When the fair PanHiaii 
iirst tliseovt‘nMl her deM*«*nt from slavn« 
aiieestors, and tluit her father had out- 
raged the prejiidicAW nml opinions of 
his equals by his marriage with her 
Wautiful intiflier, jbsther’s feelings are 
verj' melancholy: — 

“ * My poor Catlierinc,’ said Simon Bal*» 
to her, waa dxtc*<»n yuars oM, gwitlo and 
pretty, and nearly as fair too as thou art. The 
i'oiiiu Ixwaina attached to her, and she loved 
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him i tlu n an event cHvum*^ vrliioh l*», p**r- 
hapfty wUlmiit oxainiile in this lountr}-. The 
Cuuht ujikewl iny of mo in inaiiiar^e, 
and lie wedJed her. A niontU later they 
departed together; I did not attempt to detain 
them ; they could not stay here.’ 

“ * Could not remain near you ! — and for 
what reason ? ’ said Esther. 

“ * i^eoause thy father had made a marriage 
which drew upon him the disapproval and 
scorn of his own people,’ sarlly replied Baez. 

* Here a white man cannot marry a woman 
of colour without incurring the contempt of 
Ids equals.’ 

“ * But have you not told me that my 
mother was as fair as 1 am,’ interrupted 
Esther, in a troubled tone. 

“ ‘ But her origin was known ; all tho world 
knew,’ said the old man, *that slic was of 
mixed race; besides, my child, there aro 
signs by which persons necust^uned to dis- 
tinguish the rtifforonce of castes cannot be 
deceived. Even thou, fair as thou art, In thee 
thyself one can clearly see that thou hast in 
thy veins the blood of the Black.’ 

Esther bowed lier head ; she saw the 
distance which prejudices, unacknowlodged 
in Europe but all powerful there, placed 
betweiin her and ralniarola.” 

Tlio Marquis, however, secka her 
out, renews his vows anil protestations 
of attachment, while, with a fixed pur- 
pose*, Madame de Villaverdo endeti- 
vours to throw every obstaide in tho 
way of the lovers, to separate and pre- 
vent them meeting. Heaven, liowcver, 
favours tlicni, and MailoinoiseUe de 
Chazcuil, reinstate.d in her fortune, 
sails from the Ifavaiinah with her pmd 
old bonne, Madam Abel, and her faith- 
ful lover, for a land where the daughter 
of the French noble will be no more 
despised as the grandchild of the good 
old slave. Tho heai*t of the retailer 
will sicken over the despair of tho ile- 
serted and guilty woman ; from her 
(luivering hands she drops tlie letter 
that announees, in the words of the 
innocent girl, her happy prospects and 
departure with her luturo linsband. 
Louisa, then, had sinned and suili*rad 
in vain. Her grnte wa.*? Kuit upon the 
ground ; she si*emed lor a long time 
rapt in some mournful thought | then 
in a low voice she * God 

avenges the dead.’ ’* 

/*Le Deniier OWat” is a tale of 
great power and l>eauty. The dn of 
the mother, who hail seen her lover ly- 
ing murdered l)efore her, is, through 
long years, sternly visited on tho hap- 
less olfsprTD^ of her inti^tie. Tim 
vengeance of the outraged liusband is 


steady and I'olentless. There is some- 
thing" terrible in the olM'dieuee oj'tlie 
conscience-stricken mother ; it is pain- 
ful to trace the tale of the hapless and 
guileless victim of a woman's frailty, 
and a husband’s revenge. The latter 
portions of the narrative arc inferior 
to the coinmeneeraent and earlier 
chapters, in the same manner that the 
fii^st part of ^Irs. Mai’sh’s very beau- 
tiful novel, tho ‘^Previsions of the 
Lad^ Evelyn," gi*eatly exceeds the 
merit of the lately-written conclusion. 
This lady and Madame ilcybaud pos- 
sess ibe wnno class and grade of talent, 
anil each (*ountry may he proud of 
th(*.TC most agreeable and highly-gifted 
female writers. 

We recommend “ Marie D’Enain- 
buc," “ Gabrielle," “ Mezelic," and 
“ Marlame do Rieux and did time or 
space ])ermit, w'e could linger longer 
among the many pleasant volumes of this 

E rulific winter. “ llidcno," one of her 
itest productions, is, perhaps, less 
striking than other tales which we 
have named ; 'hut it possesses the au- 
thoivss’s ri'finement of feeling and 
beauty of styh*. 

“ Paul Pierre Rubens," by Berthoud, 
is lui excellent novel. The prosperous 
artist-life of the great painter is placed 
most pleasantly before the reader, who 
is introduced to the eminent pupils of 
that great atelier. Wo are made ac- 
qiuiinted with many of the eccentrici- 
ties and adventures of the jovial and 
gifted band. Tho series of historical 
novels written by Brissot, blend much 
information with a good style, and he 
interests his rciMleinj strongly in the 
chai*acters called up to figure on the 
stegc. Catherine and Marie de Mcdi- 
cis ; the bevy of fair maids of honour ; 
the history of Pol trot and his victim ; 
the subtle ambition of the Guises; ami 
the fate of the Coneirii, have occupied 
his pen, in common with Moiis. Du- 
mas, who has dealt with largely, and 
handled less scrupulously, some of the 
same characters and portions of his- 
tory. His works are, nowever, better 
kuomi iu England. To this class of 
novels belongs “ Jao.quelinc de Ba- 
vi^re,'* an interesting hisuirical tale, 
which reminds ns of Mr. Grattan’s 
manner and choice of subjects. 

“Mademoiselle de K6rouaTe,” by 
Sandeau, is the brief sad story of a 
ydung heart>, cast away in vain ; and 
his later volume “ Un Herita^," con- 
tains much true humour, and several 
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clever sketches, Tlie idea df a gentle- 
man travelling over the world in search 
of u half forgotten tune, possessi^s some 
novelty. The task allotted to us ha« 
been painful. We art* wearied In the 
consideration of so much abiluj, com- 
bined with deep-roototl hcjiious error. 
To f*)rm a eornvt t>piiiion, wo have 
peruM-d ver}' many volumes t>f the 
j)Opiilar litcratiire of Vrauet', and 
thc.'se, it is reasonable to su])|)os(S txm 
no unjust iiitcrprt.'ters of the tastes, 
ieclings, and sijutiinents of the mass of 


retuiers. Wo will only add, that the 
present confusiou and mis(*iy of that 
ctiuutry is no longer matter of wonder 
lo us — ^we can be no long«*r surprised 
that she lias fallen from her place 
amonij; the nations. The existing riis. 
organisation is the ruinous climax of the 
corruption which has l)een gnawing 
within her vitals, for, at least, the last 
two centuries. It has now risiui h> 
sprt'ad over iho surface of society— it 
has taken its seat by the domestic 
hearth. 


ELFINAIR; OR, TUB CIIARMCD nRACKt.KT. 

Three sisters dwelt in a castle old, 

Three blossoms on one tree. 

Daughters of lloderick OTlotmell bold, 

A chieftain wild and free. 

The first was a high and haughty dame, 

With a dark and flashing eye, 

A cheek all pale, but an eye of flame. 

And a soul that would aught defy. 

The next was a maiden fair and meek— 

A simple maid and shy. 

But the red rose blushed on her downy cheek. 
And sweet was her loving eye. 

The last was a maid of learning and song, 

And a wondrous maid to see. 

To this cold earth she could scarce belong. 

So lovelily fair was she. 

But that face so wild, so clear, so fair. 

Was stamped with a misery ; 

For her soul seemed dark with a troubled care. 
And her beauty was sad to see. 

The first was called proud Isabel, 

The next was Gertrude fair. 

And the last was named from a fairy well, 

And called wild Eifinair. 

And when that beauteous child was born. 

The loveliest ere had been, 

'Twas said, on the early, misty morn. 

That fairy forms were seen 

Gliding around the mother's couch. 

With many a charm and spell, 

And beside the child they were seen to crouch. 
And 'wildering tales to tell. 
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For ever that babe** eyes wander’d bright. 

And smiled its rosy mouth. 

And o’er its head shone a beam of light. 

Like a ray from the sunny south. 

'Twas strange to behold her* wander there, 
Alone through the greenwood’s shade, 

In her youth’s sweet morn, with sadden’d air. 
And never of aught afraid ; 

While her sisters strayed by their father’s side. 
And he smiled on their childish glee. 

And he gazed on their loveliness with pride. 
Nor thought, Klfinair, of thee. 

And dark grew the mind of that wild child. 

And her heart grow cold and lone. 

And away o’er the bleak and barren wild 
She would wander forth alone. 

And far in some fairy dell at even. 

She’d stay till the dew-drops fell. 

And the starry eyes of the clear cold heaven 
Would talcs of beauty toll. 

At length she loved, but her love was wild-— 

A thing to fear and dread— 

For it lay like a venom’d serpent coil’d. 

And its sting might leave her dead. 

And beautiful shone that imago fair. 

Her young heart’s loving dream. 

And bright was the face reflected there. 

Like light on a silent stream. 

At length to their flither’s halls he came, 

A suitor high and fair. 

And he falters forth the lady’s name, 

Alas ! for Elflnair. 

’Tis Gertrude’s mild and beaming eye 
Hath won the young knight's Jove, 

’Tis Gertrude's low and whisper’d sigh 
He prizes all above. 

Alas 1 for lonely Elflnair, 

As she flies to that dell at even. 

To watch her there, oh 1 none may dare ! 

Her deed’s between her and heaven I 

She returned as soon as the clear cold morn 
Was shedding its silver light. 

And pale was her cheek as she asked a boon 
From Gertrude on that night : 

Oh, sister fair, say, will you wear 
This bracelet of purest go’d ? 

Forgive the slighted Elflnair 
If she asks a boon too bold !” 
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Fair Gertrude uniiled, and for answer clasped 
The bracelet on her arm, 

Yet she turned all pale, and fainti)* gasp'd 
As thrilled b^ a mighty charm. 

** Oh« Elfinair, 'tis cold," she said« 

** I feci all sad and chili, 

And something iveighs on my heart like lead~- 
Oh I trembling heart be still I" 

That even fair young Gertrude died. 

And of all that mourned there, 

None so deeply si ^ bed, or so wildly cried, 

As lonely I'lfinair. 


A year passed by, and the young knight s sigh 
Was changed to a smile of love. 

And he watcir<i for the glance of a latly's eye, 
Which shone like a star above. 

And Isabel's smile is full of joy. 

For she is the chosen fair ; 

Isabel's hope is without alloy, 

Alas 1 for Elfinair ! 

She came to the bride, and wildly cried, 

" A gift, my sister, I bear ; 

She wore it with pride who lately died— 

Ob, take it from Elfinair.” 

The circlet of gold the bride did bold 
An omen of grief and harm, 

But her eye ne’er told, for her heart was bold, 
And she clasp’d it on her arm. 

She felt a dread, and a cold like lead, 

Yet she turned away with a smile, 

The next morn, 'twas said, the bride had fied, 
And they sought her for many a mile. 

But she ne'er was found, nor above the ground 
Was seen proud Isabel, 

Though a low sweet sound from a fairy mound, 
Down in that lonely dell. 

Whispers a tale that would make you pale, 

And chimes like a funeral knell. 

And is heard to bewail, to the passing gale. 

The fate of Isabel. 

Years passed on, and their sire was gone 
To the lone and silent tomb ; 

The two had down whom he loved alone. 

And all the rest was gloom. 

Mild Elfinair is mistress there, 

Yet sad is her beauteous brow, 

Though the love she bare seems answer'd there, 
For her's is the young knight now. 
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Her love he had sought, but his hand was bought, 
By her gold and lands so fair, 

For the heart he brought was with misery fraught, 
Alas ! for Elfinair. 

He dies to that fairy mound at eve. 

And weeps in the lonely dell, 

And there they believe he still doth grieve. 

For the lovely Isabel. 

Oh, Elfinair, he now is there. 

And he finds thy vanish’d charm. 

Dark Elfinair, beware, beware.^ 

He clasps it on thine arm ! 

The maid doth start, for charm and art 
Were forgotten in her love. 

And wild nains dart to her trusting heart 
And she droops like a stricken dove. 

Wild Eifiruiir lies dead and fair. 

With that bracelet on her arm, 

For none may dare, of the watchers there. 

To unclasp the wondrous charm. 

G. 


Said a star to a star, on a lovely bright night, 

** Oh how 1 would like to be yonder great sun. 

The admired of all, that look up with delight, 

And not the small speck 1 am, worshipned by none 
And the other sweet star — 'twas a beautiful one — 

Said thus in soft tones to the murmuring planet, 

** Thou shouldst not my friend, believe me, complain, — if 
Is said, that the sun in time yet to come, will 
Pass away from its sphere, to some prophesied doom fill. 
And then you and I may still glowingly shine. 

Something lowlier now, but then all aivine.** 

And so, in this world, let the Christian not say, 

Tho* bis lot should be oast ’mid the humble and poor, — 
** Oh why was my birth no, 'mid the splendid array. 

Of the noble in rank and the mighty in power 
Let him think that man's days, are as frail as the flower. 
That the power, the rank, nor the riches may keep 
Him untouched and unharmed bv sepulchral sleep ; 

That thrones, and dominions, and happiness come. 

When pomp and when glory retire, and the doom 
In which peace, and prosperity, to mortals is given. 

Is the one which excludes them for ever in Heaven. 
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TH£ UwTU SIR 

Of the f'.aher ol' tho late Sir liobert 
Teel we are told,* that “ he was the 
son of Robert Teel, n manufacturer of 
liumble pretensions and small Ibrtune, 
who died in ITtlO, leaving little inure 
to his son than hia good "name and au 
unsullied reputation.” 

“ From his boyish days,” we ai*u 
told, “ he was iinpn*,ss<‘d with the idea 
that he should accumulate great riches, 
and become tlie founder of a family 
a notion to which he <lid not hesitate 
to give froipient utterance, w) as to 
pruvok<* the sneers of some ot the elder 
members ofhisfamily, who little dream- 
ed that they tliemseUes should largely 
profit by what they regarded as a vtiry 
ridiculous delusion. 

The truth is, lie was **a. man of 
hope, and forward-looking mind,'' of 
energetic pi*rseveruncc and industry, 
ami great practical shrewtlm*Hs. Ho 
foresaw, in /iu,w, tb(j oapabiliiie.s of the 
])Ower-l(H)ni, and rightly ju<lg<;d that 
the machinery then m use was suseep- 
lible of iinj>roveiuents by whi(’h huimin 
labour might bo vastly abridged, and 
the raw material turned into a mcr- 
ehantable commodity which would find 
reimmeraliiig prices in all the imukets 
of the world. Nor was his sagacity at 
fault. Kvery year brought confiriiia- 
tion oflhc truth of his vaticinations, 
until Kngland became the greaf empo- 
rium of the cotton trade, and he him- 
self, as well he deserved to be, one of 
the most flourishing of those luanufac- 
turing and merchant princes of whom 
the empire may so well be proud, and 
whoso aflluence is not greater than the 
largeness of soul whi<*h makes it re- 
dound in blessings to all around them. 

We find him, in ITTib at the age of 
tbree-and-tweiitv, conducting, in part- 
nesrship with IVfr. Yates ot Bury, in 
Lancashire, an extensive ton manu- 
factory, and enjoying a career of un- 
interrupted prosiHjrity for ten ytjars ; 
after which time be married his pjirt- 
ner’s daughter. He soon found his 
gains by trade ctpial to the purchase 
of some extensive estates in L«anca.shire, 
Stafibrdshirc, and Warwickshire. 


KOBIvRT 

Nor did he confine his attention eii- 
tirelv to matters of trade. The state 
of the finances and of national credit 
engaged a large share of his attention. 
A pamphlet of his, intended u» dispel 
Ihegloomy apprehensions which stviutHl 
to have possessed the public*, from the 
inciviuse of the natioiiAl (lebt at 
the. close of Uio AFuerh'un war, ile^ 
served and obtiiincij considerable cir- 
culation. Ills object was to prove, by 
showing the diflcfVnee between public 
Miid'pnvate engagements, that <*thc 
national debt” was •‘productive of na- 
tional pro.^5pcritv/’ NVe eatmot hen' 
dwell upi>n this part of the subject 
further than to say, that in Mr. Peel's 
pain]»hl(‘t there, w.as much that wits 
plausible, and something that was true ; 
that the end uiineil at was, to A eoitsi- 
deralile extent, .iitained, by cheering 
iiuiny to hear up under the public bur- 
dens; and that when he bccaiiic ii 
ineinls'V of p«rliarm‘nt ho was regard- 
ed, ev(‘n by the. aristocratic assembly 
whitdi then represent (*d the Hominons 
of Fiigland, with mtirked resjart, as 
one to whose praciieal wisdom great 
detci'cnce should be f>aid in uU our 
financial and mercantile arrangements. 

Not only wa.s he on able and enter- 
prising tradesman and a usc lul .senator, 
Imt he was a man of princely muriifi- 
cenee. When the public; credit was 
low, during the crisis of the revolu- 
tionary war, the free?- will oflcTing of 
his house was teti thousand pounfLt* 
This was in 17^7# when wc were threat- 
ened with invasion. 

A living (jn hih estate, in the gill of 
the Chancellor, Upcoming vacant, he 
solicited it, with every prosjK.*ct of 
success, for a very worthy cler^mian 
of bis acfpiaiiitarico. Hut the seaLs were 
suddenly transferred to other hands, 
and his n^asonahle expectations were 
disappointefl. lie, however, was re- 
solved that his friend should not bo 
disappointed, and he immediately piir- 
chasial fur him another living of e<tual 
value. ^ 

A rival bouse, of the firat class in 
the cotton trade, having become, by 
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injiiilidous fi])ccu!atioii» ^!evcT^•ly em- 
barrasHcdi wa,H upon the verge ot bank- 
ruptcy, from which nothing could have 
saved* it, luid not a rumour of the fact 
reachcil Sir llobcrt, wlio, with a deli- 
cacy equal to his generosity, secretly 
advanced to the heads of the linn more 
than fourteen thousand ])onnds, by 
which timely aid the calamitous resuft 
was averted. 

Another house, consisting of two 
sons and three daughters, wliosti pro* 
perty was embarkcil in trade, was sud- 
denly reduced to n eompleU*. *lrreck. 
The large-hearted baronet ininiediately 
sot himself about obtaining lucrative 
emjdoyrnents tor the sons, wliieh his 
parliamentary influence enabled him to 
do ; and pivsented each of the> daugh- 
ters with a sum of one thousand pounds. 
!May wo not say to all ovovgrowii ca- 
pitalists, ** (jo, and do likewise.” 

Well might the late Sirllobert have 
been proud of such a father. 

Anil that father was proud of his 
sou. He rvas an idolater of Pitt, as 
“ the statoMuau who weatheri’d the 
storm j” and his highest aspirations 
after earthly luaiipincss wore, that his 
son should tread in the stoj^is of that 
illustrious man ; and, if the day of 
adverse vicissitude should como, bo 
a stay to n menaced and a sinking 
oomitry in its hour of adversity and 
tribulation. How far they w'cre gi’uti- 
ficd the si.*quel will show'. 

The late Sir Hubert was born at 
Bury, in Lancashire, on the 5lh of 
February, 1788, being fcihrove Tues- 
day ; on which account ho wont during 
his childliood, amongst the numerous 
workmen of his father, by the whimsi- 
cal soubriquet of ** Pancake Bob.” 

When of a proper age he was placed 
at Harrow School, and was a cotcnipo- 
rary with Lord Bjtou in tluit esta- 
blishment, where an intimacy com- 
menced which was only terminated by 
the death of that distinguished innu. 

From Harrow he to C’hrist 
Church, Oxford, viiero he distin- 
guished himself b;, his quickness and 
diligence, both in science and classics, 
and took, at coinmen<vmeut, a double 
first-class degree. 

He was now to enter upon the great 
theatre of public liie ; and ho tO(% bis 
seat in parliament, at the age of tweu. 
ty-onc, m the year I80d, as represen- 
tative of the boi*ough of Cashel in Ire- 
land. 

Pitt and Fox were gone. These 
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great leaders had called around them— . 
the one upon the anti-revolutionary, 
the other upon the revolutionary side — 
whatever of vigour or ability, either 
within jiarliament or without, cham- 
pioned the respective cauw^sofi’e^kless 
change, or of social order; and they 
departed, leaving for successors j^rds 
drey and Grenville, on the one hand, 
and Canning and Cnsllereagh on the 
other. 

The two last able men wore not at 
unity among themselves. Canning was 
lirilliaut and popular ; Castlcreagli so- 
lid, higluspiriteiljund serviceable. Both 
had been pupils of Pitt, and, had the 
master lived, they would have each 
contentedly occupied the posts he as- 
signed to tliem, without the bickerings 
and jcaloii.-ics which now arose to 
interrupt the continuity of iheir odi- 
cial ronnexion. But soon symptoms 
iiiimistakeablc manifested themselves, 
which evinced that they could no longer 
si*rve in th(‘ same cabinet, and tlic 
quarrel, which blazed forth in a duel, 
dej rived them both of public cnqiloy- 
ment. 

This constituted a crisis in the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Peivival sought to 
strengtluiii his hands by the accession 
of Lords Grey and Grenville ; but thi'se 
noblemen could not then be induced to 
take utlice ; and it was under the aus- 
pices of the cabinet of which Loi’d 
Camden was Pri‘sident of the Council, 
and IVIr. Percival First Lord of Uie 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ^hat the young member for 
Cashel made his parliamentary debiei, 
as seconder to the address in answer to 
the siKsech from the throne, which was 
moved by Lord Bernard- 

In this he acquitted himself credit- 
ably ; so much so as not only to gratify 
]iareutal pride, but to draw the marked 
attention of those wlio were best qua- 
lifieil to judge of rising eminence, and 
who did not hesitate to intimate their 
opinion that he would one ilay occupy 
a prominent position in the councils of 
the empii-e. 

Nor was he long without office. I15-« 
aptitude for business soon pointed him 
out to Mr. Percival as one well fitted 
to fill creditably the post of Underse- 
cretary of State to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, the seals of which were then held 
by the Earl of liverpool. “ And thus, 
when scmx^ly of an whidi qualified 
him to sit and vote in the Legislature, 
he became a member of the adminis- 
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tration of tlie <]a}% and had tHc activo 
duties of a very important department 
cast upon him.*'* 

His first appointment was impo rtant, 
as it may liavelcd to his second. Wlien 
Lord Liverpool after the assos^nation 
of Mr. Pcrcivalj became the head of 
the Government^ Mr. Peel, whose cha- 
racter and capabllituis bcc^ic known 
to I’romier from official connexion, 
was selected to fill the very important 
and responsible office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Ireland was then governed upon Pro- 
testant principles. The Test and Cor- 
poration Acts and tlie disabling statutes 
were then in force ; and Mi*. Peel en- 
upon his Irish administration with 
a firmly-expressed determination to 
keep tho state of the law in these re- 
spects as he found it. 

The Constitution, ho saw, was both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Any tampering 
with the laws which guaranteed the se- 
curity of tlie succession, or tho invio- 
lability of the Church, he regarded as 
fatal to public liberty ; and accordingly, 
from the moment of his acceptaiice of 
office in Ireland, he proclaimed himself 
the most strenuous and determined op- 
ponent of what was called ** Catholic 
Emancipation.** 

He had come into office under Per- 
» cival. That distinguished man was, for 
^ a season, his political Mentor ; and it 
was but natural that he should^ incline 
to the strong opinions which his guide 
and patron always expressed uwn the 
subject of removing testyaints wliich ho 
deemed absolutely indispensable to tho 
preservation of our eonstitational mo- 
narchy, as established at the devolu- 
tion, But there can be no doubt that, 
as soon as ^ was removed, the young 
politician began to look at that and 
other matters with different eyw; and 
although he felt himself committed to 
the support of tlie Protestant cau se, and 
did support it for some time with 
fiinclung energy, it would not Iw diffi- 
cult to find, in the of his 

emancipation speeches, possii^ whidi 
clearly intimated that he was not a very 
inveterate cxdosionist, and that « any 
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(hose by whom it would be vi^ry stre- 
uuouslyresisted. 

The truth is, that with tlic strong 
reasons against such removal ho was 
very superQeially acquainted. 11c had 
not studied tho subject as it was studied 
by Flood, by Saurin, or by Lord Clare. 
Ho did not know how deeply tiic most 
inveterate dogmas of Popoiy hud fixed 
themselves in the minds, and poisoned 
tho hearts, of a vast majority of tho 
Koniish fiopulatiou. He conceived that 
the isolation in which they had btvn 
kept, and not the traditions of their 
Church and the spirit of Uimr religion, 
had engendered tuat biiter onti-angli- 
cism, and hatred of tlie Established 
Church, which, from time to time, 
blazed out into outrage and sedition s 
ami the conviction was more ami more 
growing uj)on him, that, remove tho 
cause, and the effects must cewe— re- 
peal tho penal cofle, and you will have 
tranquillity and prosperity in Ireland. 

Ills task, therefore, wm a difficult 
one. lie had to maintain what was 
called tho Protestant interest, with a 
conviction that, sooner or later, that 
interest must be abandoned. ^ 

But there was another question wluch 
more entirely engrossed his attention^ 
and tho mature consideration of which 
led to a change of opinion which, un- 
til it was actually announced, and em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament, could, 
by no sagmuty, have been suspoctciL 
When, in 181 1 , Mr. Horner introducod 
his resolutions for returning to a metal- 
lic currency, ho had no more stronuou; 
antagonist than Mr. Pea That gifted 
man contemplated the derangements 
in our monetary system with named 
and anxious anticipations of evil, and 
deemed that notliing short of a return 
to cash payments could remedy that 
deprccia&on of the pawr currency, 
and that unfavourable biuanco of too 
exchanges which resulted, m bo mwp- 
tainod, from tlie Suspension Act ot 
*07. We do not mean, indood m such 
a paper as this we could not ventuw* 
to TOto* into » fnU ditotwion of 
inacli.v«x8<i qow^ionf ^ 
om be «B»tortained that Mr* HoriMri 
statements and roasonlBg^ were lucid 
and forcible in no commyn 
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reoommetxUid wore sound and good, 
and that tho wif^dom of parliament 
would best bo shown in tnoi>^ entire 
aitd speedy {^option* Not so Mr. 
]feelx or . bis venerable and sagacious 
^ther. Tboy lUAintolnetl that no suf- 
ficient groun«l8 were shown^ either in 
the state of tlie eitcbanges^ or the de- 
pi*ecktiQn of the ban£-note> for the 
resolutions upon which Mr. Horner 
proposed to found Ins bill. They re- 
ferred to various periods when the 
varittdons in the exchanges were quite 
as btriking^ and when no sudi cause 
could be protended. They alluded 
forcibly to the otfect which a return to 
cash payments must have upon the 
magnituile of tiie national debt ; how 
injuriously it must aifcct all debtors^ 
whilcy iu a corresponding dcgroe« it 
must bouent all creditors. And they 
wore able to ])ur8irado the house und 
the country, that whatever were the 
present inconveniences they had to 
enduroj they were os nothing cotnpai'cd 
to the evils in prospect, if« from any 
hallucination of the political econo, 
mists, the resolutions of Mr. Homer 
were agreed to \ and that it was far 
better *' to bear tbe ills they had, than 
fly to others which they knew not of,’* 
Such wore the opinions of Mr. Peel 
in 1811 2 and such they continued to 
bo (at least there was no outward or 
visible sign to tbo contrary) until 1819, 
when hq was appointed (mturman of a 
committee to investigate and report 
upon the state of the currency. Ho 
entered upon his laborious duties wiUi 
his accustomed diligence and energy, 
bringing all his financial knowleo^gC 
and experience to boar upon the cose 
before him ; and it was not long be. 
fl)ro his sentiments were chiuigod, and 
he came out of the committee as de- 
cidedly favourable to the views and 
opinions of Mr. Horner (whom death 
had prematurely snatch^ from wit- 
flossing this triumph of his labours) as 
he had been adverse to .ibom, when 
that , eminent igj^yiduai had^ with so 
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of his vdnpable father, who undoubt- 
edly fell it a stunning blow, that on 
such a subject he should meet his most 
formidable antagonist in his son, 

Wo have no timq, even if we had 
any disposition, to say more pji^nt 
than that the truth may liave laiii be- 
tween them. Regarding tbe carreaoy 
as tbe life-blood of the commerdal sys- 
tem, it is only in a healthy state when 
the serum and the crassamentum bear 
to each other a due proportion. Should 
the former unduly predominate, the 
circulation is Imieuid and devoid of 
nutriment; slioulu the latter, it be- 
comes torpid, andbutlittle of heathy nu- 
triment can be convoyed, [neither case, 
the evil is great s which is the greater 
wo shall not preUmd to say. “ Ad hue 
sub judice lis ost.'* It remains for the 
financiid authorities eventually to de- 
cide whether, in reality, tliC late la- 
mented statesman did more, by his 
iiuporiani measures of 1821 and 1844, 
than substitute the one evil for the 
othor^the evil of a restricted cur- 
rency, screwed up to a metalliu stand- 
ard, for the evil of an unrestricted 
currency, which, while it injuriously 
aflbeted our exchanges with foreign 
countries, encouraged, in our own, im- 
prudent speculation, which resulted in 
crushing ruin to thousands. 

That the late Sir Robert Peel could 
have ever contemj^ted his own per- 
sonal ^ain by his monetary legislation, 
is a calumny too despicable to be no- 
ticed. Ry no one who had ever per- 
sonally known him could it bo for one 
moment eutertaiued. Such, undoubt- 
edly, was not his weak point. But 
that he had a most sensitive regard to 
the value of character, is equally un- 
doubted ; and that ho prided himself 
upon the measure, which, while it some- 
what damaged his^ consistency, ho re- 
garded as tiie basis of his reputation 
as a profound and far-seeing financial 
statesman# there are few who would 
deny ; and we arc not sure that ho 
did not clingy to it wi^ a fondness of 
mental pardidityf virbich zendered him 
blind to its deiheta, aaid lnsensiblo to 
Hadangers. 

We are not now disOiueiflg the meur- 
aures, but enileavouxxag to estimate 
the cbjiixuoter of this eminent states- 
man } and mhlh^ in the ahdndimiheht 
of strongly-expnssse^ and long peirti- 
ncmtouaiy mahitamed opinioas# ufo are 
not^ 4^KH#d td^quesbon his smoe- 
rlty't’ it ft^"ihl^ for 
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any second abandonment of tho new 
omuions which \ml been built upon 
the ruins of the oldi he has alw-tys 
evinced an inrincitde repuf^aucis 
whi«^ no amouni^ of sabsequeut oon« 
Tietjott could overcome, lie could 
afford to say he wa« wrong, upon any 
given’ subject, oticr ; but to oonfo^s 
that he was wrong ttMce, would, ho 
might woU suppose, Ihj dcstructivo of 
his reputation as a public man. And 
fhereforo it was, tliat, once coniiniUed 
to a metallic standard, he made tlio 
whole question to turn upon “ What 
is a pound ?'* au<l in hU zeal that tho 
proinissory^note should bo no counter, 
foit, but, in reality, what it pretended 
to be, neither more nor less than tho 
bmiu fide rcpresentiitiYC r)f so inueii 
coined money, an<l convertible, at the 
will of the holder, into cash at the 
Jiank of Knglaiid, he did not, patient, 
ly and dispassioimiely, entertain the 
tpiestion as to whether some diiforemt 
an'nngemeut nii^ht not ]>e made*, com* 
billing, more edeotually, public sijcu- 
rity with mercantile aeooiuniodHtiun. 
Certainly to tlie evils of a restricted 
curiHjncy, as he had restricted it, he 
seetmsl strangely insensible; nor turn, in 
our opinion, this insensibility W fully 
understood irrespective aUogoth(5r of 
a sensitive jealousy for his iinancial 
• fame. 

Let utf give the late i-ight honourable 
baronet his due. Panu’s and great 
lumking insolvencies have l)een far 
Kws ta^uent since the passing oi* his 
measure than (hey used to be. lint 
whtiiher this object might not havebt^m 
atiaiued by a different measure, which 
should still leave the ruiTency in a 
greater state of Iluidity to jicnneato 
tho veins and the arteries of the com. 
mervial system, affowling to safe trad, 
ing operationa a salutary encourago- 
mont, without giving rise to nwh spe- 
culation, is a problem whicli is still un- 
solved, and which no one would have 
been bettor qu^ilificd to solvo than Sir 
B. Bcel htinsolf, had he met ^ state 
of the currendjr in the condition In 
whicdi he foiiml it. 

We now come to his euxiduct and 
rpolioy upon the qawWcm of ** BmaiKJ. 
patibh.'* lliiterte be bad iptuntefopd 
the Protestant eiuite ttpm Aew 
of principle j bdt, as wd before vo> 
marked, me coirrictkiiis were more 
ooinpluxicmal than reab Thor aad bo 
root 111 that fborough ]riimine(lige m 
the <»Qfbu^ vshidh 


would have taught him tHo real effocU 
of thi> repctil of tlm .disabling laws, 

I Fis iiuta*Kmist« in tho house were some 
of the ablest men of the dav ; and it 
was hard for him, under sucti circum- 
stfmcQS, to maintatu a struggle for an 
object tlic attaiumont of u^ich was 
every day more and more doubtful. 
Besides, some of his atrongest parti. 
Buns wore dropping off fVoin him, and 
of tlic young men who were coming 
into parlifiment, a nift)ority, and an in. 
creasing nmjority, inclinea to the j»ido 
of Catholic freedom. 

Still, the Protestant wat^ in England, 
the popular cause. Canning was his 
rival ill the cabinet. Lord Livcr^iool 
was too cohi and wary to adveiuuro 
upon untried changes. The violence 
f)f the Romish party in li’clanil had 
disgusted their most ardent friends; 
ami, obviously, the time wjis not yet 
when tlic great cx]>crbncnt coultl be 
mode, with the ])ru(lcnce which wa.^* 
due to his own reputation, safety to 
the cabinet of which ho was a leading 
mcmfmr, or any reosonahlo degroe of 
seeuritv for the public tranquiluty, or 
the wtiiLbeitig of the empire. 

Accord irig5% when, upon the poli- 
tical domtsc of Lmtl Llverpf>ol, and 
tho exiiibu ion of Mr. Canning to tho 
premiership, there was a simultancuiis 
rcHignation of every member of tho 
cabinet who bad resisted tlic Catholic 
claims, tho brilliant orator was loft 
alone to cn(K)unter tho hostility of his 
former friends, or contend against 
them, as best he might, b)' now allitts 
from the ranks of ob enemies. Sir 
Hubert 0 |)cnly rested the grounds for 
hie resignation of ofitco upon tho known 
fact-, thiit the Premier would posses 
greatly- increased power of carrying 
iiito ctFcct his emancipating policy, to 
which, ilirectly or indirectly, Ae would 
be no party. And such was rhe o[^)o. 
sition to which the now hcful of the 
Government was exnoscd, whose ner** 
vous irritability but utile hitod him to 
^eet, with a phlcgniatie indifforenee, 
what he deenmd spitefol and ungfum^ 
roue iioitiUty, that his health ri^lly 
gave way, and death surprised hint 
auddst the pares of office# havhig 
inaugurated, but Aot eccomplithea, 
obanges which were, at all evai^, 
b<dd and stalling, Whatever ml^ hie . 
sakl of theh* wisdoin or oafoty. 

Wo helh^vc tl«e Pn>fceHtaOt party, 
who had perceived . his acfsessioa te 
power wim tffimihy, |At Ids 
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aWuy as a I'cspito from danger; but 
Am were soon to be undeceived. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel returned to office; and 
returned, as we bclicvo^ witli a predo. 
termination to concede the Catholic 
claims/’ 

The first ominous intimation of this 
was tlic omission of Lord Kldon's name 
in the list of cabinet ministers. This 
indicated a foregone conclusion. 

A now Parliament had l>ccn called 
in 1820, which left parties much as 
they wore before. No feeling ha<l 
been evoked, nor had the attention of 
the country been turned to any par- 
ticular dangers menacing Chur<’h and 
State. The hidile.ii purposes of mi- 
nisters had not been dist-loscd, nor 
even the public apprised of tlie mea- 
sures which were in progre^Js, until it 
was no longer possible to offer to thcTii 
^ a oonstilutionai rci»istnricc. 

It was the 5th of March, 1820, 
that Sir Itobcrt pciformed his act of 
self-immolation. 

Upon the measure itself wo shall 
not, of course, enter into any discus- 
sion 5 neither shall we suller ourselves 
to s^ieculate upon the inotlven of the 
lute right h( mourablc barouct. We are 
satisfied to allow them to have been 
none other than those which he pro- 
fessed. In our c.stimat(^ of his charac- 
ter we are ccuicerncd only in the 
^unds of those motives and tho 
wisdom and foresight of that measure, 
which has already been attended by 
oonsectuenccs far tho most momentous 
of any that have over resulted from 
the deliberate councils of the sove- 
reign's responsible advisers. Wo arc 
testing his sagacity r&i a statesman, not 
questioning his morality ns an honest 
man. 

In the first place, then, wc look in 
vain through Sir Koliert's spocches for 
any defence of the |>cnal code, upon 
grounds of state necessity or ^litical 
pistice^ He maintained tliem because 
they were in oxist^upe, and beoauso* 
eertain dangers Church were 

oj^rehended from^ir removal ; and, 
in proportion aaliixs fears on this latter 
poiiit were dkainished, so must his 
msposltaon have increased to 
"blot them out' for ever.” Hod he 
. ebniinood to believe that the dangers, 
Whu^ some of his firleOds Olearly fore- 
saw/ really impended, no coneurrenco 
^‘ cirCfimstaaoes could have indoeed a 
wolnte, mid honest ^liUciou to 


removo the barriers by which they 
might have boon withstood. Wc there- 
fore doliborately say, that Sir Robert 
sympathised with his old opponents in 
believing that the Oliurch would bo 
strpngth'cned, not weakened, by tho 
admission of Roman Catholics to seats 
in tho legislature, or he would not 
have counselled Uic concesaon of ihoiv 
claims. In this wc need not say that 
he was mist:ikei). 

He aimed at the reputation of tlio 
gi'cat pacificator of Ireland, lie hoped 
that by flinging his sop to the Irish 
Cerberus, he should lull the monster 
into a tranrpiil slumber, and enter at 
once upon the Elysian fields of Irisli 
happiness and prosperity. Ilut lie was 
dticeived. Thcj expected result was not 
produced; and the whet which had 
been given to the appetite for conces- 
sion only 8har|X}ned what it was in- 
tended to satisfy ; while the iniuisier 
was still further crippled in his power 
to put down disturbance, by the ac- 
cession of new allies upon whom the 
demagogues might count in the Imjic- 
rial Parliament. Sir liohert Peel did 
not Jtnow Popery, and did not foresee 
the ejfects of the measures upon whiek 
he fondly lumped to base his political 
fame. 

Ho complained of being descried 
by tho constitmjncies, who now very 
loudly oxciaiined against him for his 
abandonment of tlie Protestant cause. 
They left him, he said, to fight tlic 
bat|j|[e alone, and sent into parliament 
either neutrals or antagonists. This, 
to a certain extent, is true, but not to 
the purpose. Constituencies will al- 
ways bo inert masses, except as they 
arc set into action by some leading miiul. 
It is tho duty of the far-seeing statesman 
to forewarn them of the breakers a-head ; 
and Sir Robert Pool, systematically,, 
and of set purpose, forbore to utter 
such tinicly warning. Had he done 
90, far diffident, in many places, would 
have been tho results or the election 
in 182G. And had he believed, as 
Porcival Imlieved, that tiie. question 
was a vital oue, and that admis- 
sion of Romanists within the walls 
of parliament was just the same soit '* 
of treason to tho constitution as the 
admission of the wooden horse with- 
in the walls of Troy, he would have 
acted as Percival would have acted, 
and denounced the qiathy which made 
men indifferent loauch dangers. More 
oiq)eciaii 3 r when tho ^adn^ in poi t 
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proce(?tle(l from a relianco upon him^ 
nelf^x relianc^o {Jtreatly 8trcn<j;thencd 
by recent declarations, after Mr. Can- 
ning’s accession to pfiwer; and whieli 
caused the Protestants universally to 
feel that Emancipation was Impossiblo 
as long as he was ftiithful. 

In all this wc cannot praise the 
right honourable baronet’s wisdom, 
while wc are far, indeed, from incuU 
pating his motives. 

In the second place, ho mistook “ the 
sound and fury” of the Romish tigita- 
tora for something far more formidable 
than it really was. Ho mistook the 
braving of the ass in the lion’s skin for 
l]ie‘'lion. Had ho grappled vigorously 
with such sedition as he ha<l then to 
deal with in Ireland, he could, by a 
single wcll-weigbed act of pjirliamcnt, 
have effectually put it down, and that 
in such a way as to win popularity 
from a majority of the Roman Catho- 
lics tbouiselves. Witness what I^rd 
Clarendon, acting under a niinistry 
sustained liy a reformed parliament, 
has done as respects repeal agitation. 
It was, therefore, not the j)ower but 
the leill that wiis wanting, bir Roliort 
conceived that the time had come, 
when, by a dexterous, or rather ambi- 
dexterous, stroke of policy, a root of 
bitterness might be extracted, which, 
while it continued, must iiuvr goo«l go- 
vernment in Ireland ; and be vcntux'cd 
upon his perilous nicivsure in the confi- 
dent expectation that such w^uld bo 
the result. In all this he may have 
been sincere ; but was he wise ? waj 
he even sagacious? Time, which is 
the test of parliamentary measures, 
has already proved that he was mis* 
taken. . 

In the third place, ho dnl not duly 
estimate the effect upon his foirocr 
followers of what was deemed by them 
Ilia treachery and liis tergiversation; 
nor the loss wbieli the public sas- 
taincfl in the destruction of hif* charac- 
ter os a public man. In truth, he was 
haunted all his life by a passion tor 
conciliating his cnemiesj even troiiga 
to do so ho should disgust and alienate 
his friends. He acted through life ur^ 
the reverse of the maxim, tJmt a biM 
in the hand is worth two m the bush ; 
and while he vainly endeavoured to 
wile down the one, he ^ok no care to 
secure the other. Rot, in this case, the 
error was pregnant with consequences 
which maybe deplored by onrlatost pos- 
terity, It destroyed toe Coiiwwuve 


paa*ty, made way for the Whigs to oflicr, 
and toil to the possingofthe Reform Rill, 
by which the balance of tlm constitu- 
tion has boon dcstroyeih All tills is 
to l)c iucluded in the measure of ’2S>, 
for which Sir Robert Peel was pro- 
perly responsible. He has repeatedly 
said, that, with all these consequonwis 
fully in view, under the same circum- 
stances W would act again as he did 
in *29. We would not hcai' his cno- 
inies say so ; but, having said so hitu^ 
self, we must believe him. And what' 
y the conclusion to which wc are cmii- 
pelicd to come? That wisdum and 
foresight regulated all Ids proa'etVmgs? 
Ko; but that so total an absence of 
fortisigUi aud wisdom aigues a kind of 
judicial infatuation ! 

We have vead of a noble Roman 
jumping into a gulf to save his coun- 
try ; but we are informed that hy this 
solf-sacrificc his country nuts saved. 
Here is a self-immolation which only 
results in plunging the country into 
the most formhiablc ilangers. Do wc 
blame him for this, as tliough he were 
criminally i*c»ponsible for consccpienctfS 
so tremondoufi? No; but wc ciumot 
praise bis sagacity, by which they were 
not. forosecn. 

In the fourth nlacc, ho waa unawaiv, 
or heedless, of the progress which the 
reformed opinions wore making in Iwi- 
land. That is a subject njion which 
wo cannot afford to <lwoU; but wc 
state it an a fact, of which wc have 
ixjrfect conviction, that, fur some years 
before ’29, there was a great awakening 
amongst the Irish Roman Catholics ; 
education had begun to toll upon the 
masses; and the gentry, who were dis- 
gusted both by too violoncc aud the 
ignorance of their priests, were rapidly 
giving at more enlightened convic- 
tions. ita^l Sir Robert waited but a 
few years longer, when the disclosures 
resp<'eting Dens were brought into the 
full light of day, he would have se^ 
oil who wero worthy amongst the 
Roman Catholics emancipating them- 
selves. But 00 such possibility 
seated itself to his imagittidioo ^ aaa 
he proceeded upon the conviction that 
Popery was stereotyped upon toetn, 
and that by legislative enactuumt alpne 
could they obtain civil fre^m. 

These am painful cletaila— painfai 
conclusions. Would wc cowld reverse 
them; but wo cstanot. They will be 
Chronicled In Matory ; nod by thorn 
torn eminoat pofitloiait mnst be 
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Let the rcadcsr say whether by future 
^nerations they should be regarded for 
warning or for example. 

In the fifth places the concession was 
made just when the demands of the 
agitators should have been resisted^ 
nmen it was regarded as the triumph of 
turbulence, not a complianco with tho 
demands of justice. Sir Robert said 
the time had como when something 
should be done, and that something 
should be the removal of the disabling 
laws. The true statesman would have 
seen, in such removal, at such a time, 
anythitm but a pledge of tranquillity ; 
he wouM have regaraed it as a species 
of hheh mail ; and, whatever might be 
his opinion upon the abstract question, 
ho would drat, and with a high hand, 

E ut down the disturbei'S. Ho would 
ave felt thal^ he was morally unable to 
emancipate, until ho had proved him- 
self able to deal eifectively with bravado 
and sedition. This did not Sir Ho- 
bert Peel. Either he did not know 
how easily the agitators iiiiglit have 
been put down, or he wished to use 
their turbulence os a cloak for carr^uiig 
out his policy, which could alone l>o 
dono when he had frightened ** tho isle 
from its propriety" by a most unfound- 
ed dread of a civil war. In all this we 
cannot praise him. 

Well, the time speedily came when 
the predictions of the emancipators 
were all falsified $ when pledges wei'c 
broken, when oaths were disregarded, 
when the Ghuroh Establishment was 
fiercely and virulently assailed. The 
Reform Rill (which, to use tiio ba{>py 
phrase of Dr. O’Sullivan, ‘'was carried 
by the back-water of Emancipation") 


by the back-water 
had largely increau 


bad largely mcreasefif tho Popish and 
democratic interest in the House of 
Commons, and tho impolicy of conces- 
sion became immediately visible. The 
disafiected put no limits to their 
demands, and counted, as a hbst of 
strength, the feebleness (»f the minister 
l*y whoin they were resisted. Church 
property woe afmKated by legislative 
enactment. Agrarian outrages were 
ng^vated % tardy-gaitm justice 
^hich encofiraged rather than repn^sed 
Tbes^et&^mentersofthomove- 

a by whit^ and property were 
imL insecuro, w<^ cherished and 
Caressed. . The countenance of the Ck>- 
vmmentwas friUidrawn fiom iheEsta- 
bUsfaedc^rgy. toldaynooth 

The titles of the 
mami pmssjyfm, and 


precedence accorded to them above tho 
peers of the realm. Everything seemed 
to be either done, or doing, to preparo 
the way for the plenary estabhslmiont 
of Popery in Ireland; even whilst 
amon^t the Romish b^y there were 
daily manifested symptoms of tho most 
unequivocal natures, demonstrating their 
awakening intelligence, and their dispo- 
sition to throw off the trammels of Po- 
pery, and assert for themselves the li- 
berty with which the gospel would make 
them free. And all this to buy off' tur- 
bulence ! To propitiate agitators whose 
appetite for (oncession only " grew by 
what it fed on" I Was tliis wise ? Was 
it politic ? Could it have any other 
issue than the strengthening of disaffec- 
tion, which would not rest until it had 
dismembered the empire ? 

The remlcr will rememlKjr that we 
are not now discussing measures — the 
time for that is past. Wc arc cnclea- 
vouri ng, without partiality or prej urlice, 
to estimate tho character of an eminent 
politician, wlio lias been jKjrmitted, for 
good or for evil, to exercise a great in- 
nucnce over public affairs, and whose? 
authority is still considerable with tho 
large party by whom he was supported. 
There are those who valued liim for 
the very en'ors whicli we have poiuted 
out, inasmuch as they all bmded to the 
disturbance of cstablishmouts for which 
they entertained no special favor. There 
are others of a veiy differtmt stamp, 
who suh-endered to him their judgment 
with an implicit reliance upon his wis- 
dom; and these may, perebanee, be 
infincnced by an impartial retrospect 
of his whole career, and a calm consi- 
<ler.ation of tho results of bis jpolicy;— 
and be led, even at the eleventh hour, to 
pause ere they carry it out to its whole 
extent, by concession after concession 
to a blind and improvident democracy, 
who would accompli^ the destrnedon 
of constitutional Imerty by a criminal 
abuse of tho blessings m freedom. 

But not only did wisdom and policy 
require that thui timidity and vactllv 
tion in the minister should be aban- 
doned; his .own express pletea and 
promise at the pasring of the Itoanoi-^ 
patzon Bill required 3iat the bluster- 
uigs of the agitators should he met 
wnh detenmnatum. and rigemr. The 
Mowing are the coneluding wmrds of 
his speed; On thefith of 1839i 

t trusty by the mesas nsw 
themordttoOanmy 
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tliBt'tlid wntera of tit rife iimy subsitlo, fttid 
the •fcmonts of discord be stUlcd androm- 
IMsetl ( hear}. But if tlioAO expcctutio:.ii bo 
disappointed ; if, unhappily, civil strife and 
contcutions shaU still . take place ; if the 
difibrenoas existing between us do not arise 
oat of artificial distinctiuns and unequal 
privileges ; but if there l)e something in the 
character of a Bomao Cattiolic's religion — for- 
sooth, a something not to be contented 'with 
a participation of equal privileges, or any- 
thing short of superiority — still 1 shall ba» 
content to make the trial. If the battle 
most be fought, if the contest wliich we 
wonld now avoid cannot be averted by those 
means, tet the worst come to the worst — the 
battle will be fought for other objects, tlie 
contest will take place on other grounds 
(hear). The contest then will bo, not for 
an equality of civil rights, but for the intole- 
rant religion (hear, hear). I say we can- 
not fight (he battle to greater advantage (if, 
indeed, those more gloomy predictions shall 
be realised, and if our more favourable hopes 
shall not bo justified by the result), we can 
fight the battle against tlie predominance of 
an intolerant religion more advantageously 
after this measure shall have passed tiiau we 
could at present. Under these circumstances 
we shall have the sympathy of other na- 
tions ; we shall, on entering the contest, have 
dissolved the great moral alliance that ex- 
isted among the Homan Cutiiolics in conse- 
quence of those disabilities. We sliall liave 
with us those great and illustrious autho- 
rities that long supported this measure, and 
which will be transferred to us anil ranged 
upon our side. And 1 do not doubt that, in 
that contest, wo shall Ix) victorious, aided, 
as wo shall be, by the unnuimous feeling of 
all classes of society in tlds (^untry, as de- 
monstrated in tlie numerous jietitions pre- 
sented to this house, in winch I find the best 
and most real securities for the maintenance 
of onr Protestant constitution (hear, hoar), 
aided, as 1 will be, by the union of ortho* 
doxy and dissent (hear), by the assenting 
voioe of Scotland $ and, if other aid be ne- 
cessary, cheered tlie 8ymp.athics of every 
free state, and by the wishes and prayers of 
every free man, in whotover clime or under 
whatever form of government he may Hve.” 

Kow have any one of thet^e pledges 
been redeemed? Was conciliation^ 
when tried and found wanting^ follow- 
Gd> a» he promised it would, hy a policy 
^ of ooerdon ? Turbulence did increase. 
Discontent did become audaciousi and 
assumed an unwonted ferocity. All 
that had been done seemed to be re- 
garded as an instalniont^ and tliat no- 
thing worthy a note of triumph would 
be aeooroplikshed until the Union was 
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l^bort was altogether unminrlful of 
his p!crlg<*c, and never Once raiseii his 
vcriue in pHrliamont to intimate his dis- 
ap^vointtnent at those sad resuIlK, or 
express his d^rmiimtion to maci with 
a proper spirit the agitation which was 
rending and convuTsitm the empire, 
lie baa proniiwl that aU parties would 
merge their cliiTcrcnces in parliament, 
and unite for its repression. Was that 
so ? He had promised that it should 
be put down with a high hand. Was 
that so ? He had promised (hat any 
measure which might be neocssary for 
that piirjK>9b would not only be will- 
ingly concodeil at homo, but regiin)- 
eil with approbation by synipaimslng 
Europe. Was that so ? Alas 1 no such 
measures were taken ; and Europe ro- 
jirded rather w'ith complacency than 
islike a proccdui'o on the ]>avt of (ho 
emancipated demagogues ^yllich so ma- 
terially increased the perils of the cm* 
piro. Either, then, Sir Itolicrt waa 
wrong in his predictions of peace, whon 
wiser men clearly foresaw that there 
could be no peace; or he knowingly 
conmiitted himself to pledges which no 
was cither unable or unwilling to fldfil ; 
in which latter case the plerl^s were 
given morply to blind the t*yes of those 
wiiom he deemed shhllow and bigoted 
antagonists, and in the confident ex- 
pectiition that they should be convert- 
ed from their errors hofote he could 
be called upon to redeem them. 

It is ixiinarkable that all thoso im- 
portant m(‘OSuros, which the late Sir 
kobert Peel at first resisted, he finally 
was the moans uf carrying. It was so 
with the currency t^ucHtion. It was 
so with einancipdttion. It was so with 
the .substitution of Papist for Protes- 
tant corporations in Irctod, It WM so 
with the corn laws. This last measure 
is st^l upon its trial, and should not bo 
bast ily pi’cj udgf^d. B ut, whatever may 
be said ol its eubeta in cheapening foou, 
no one can doubt that it has, even al- 
rofidy, greatly re»lrtce<l the infiuenco of 
the territorial aristocracy, and affected 
the agricultural interest to a de^peo 
that almost threatens its extinetioii* 
Neither can it be denied that the plirty 
which, with so much care and labour, 
had been built up after the of 

the Reform Bill, was by this act of 
Sir liolicrt siidd^fy destroyevl. 

The quofltaon, then, U, were the be- 
nefits or the TOpoal o( the com taws lio 
clear and indispotablo* Atkd the iieM- 
sity for pairing the measure 
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time 80 tirgent, i^at it was a matter of 
imperiotts fluty not only to strike a 
blow against tlic ag;ricultural iaierest« by 
whicll^ their prosperity must bo over- 
thrown, but to destroy the party on 
whom alone relianco could be placed 
for the preservation of our monarchical 
institutions; or, did not tlic measure ad« 
mit of delay, by which we might have 
been enabled to feel our way in the di- 
recUon of a removal of restrictions upon 
the import of food; and be ^adually let 
in upon reluctant Conservatives, as they 
were able to bear it ? To our minds 
nothing has been said, or pretended, 
which could convince us that this latter 
alternative was not practicable, and 
that Sir llobcrt, supposing liim to 
sincerely bent upon the one oblc^t 
alone, might not have accomplished it, 
or put it in the way of being in due 
time accomplished, without that second 
treadiery to his party, by whom he had 
been for^pven and again adopted, which 
left them no alternative but ijgnomi- 
nious submission to him as a dictator, 
or his utter rejection as a leader thence- 
forth, and for ever. 

Nor arc we sure that temper had 
not something to do with tins second 
dereliction of principle, by which every 
one was taken by surprise, and his Con< 
servativo followers dismayed and con- 
founded. He liad intended to steal 
a march upon the recusants by such 
stealthyconcessions, from time to time, 
to thc^manists, as mi^t pave the 
way for the exalt^ion of ropery, and 
render its final establishment plain and 
easy. And, to a certain extent, he 
had succeeded. The education of tho 
country had been thrown into their 
h^ds. The Bill for regulating ohari- 
table bequests, and givmg them their 
tides and their precedence, had ad- 
vanced to the very verge of recogni- 
tion as an establislunont ; and he little 
thoiight that the cnlar^ grant to 
Maynooth, whidi woddbave brought 
them within an easy stage of paying 
the Bomiah pmsts out of tfaetreasuxy, 
wMild have roused the commotiem it 
did amongst ids foUowers, or so immi- 
neo^y perilled hit administratis^ But 
80 It was. The riuecre rrotestants of 
hk party took the alarm. Their eyes 
weiw at once opened to the dangf^ by 
wh^ they were menaced. Their 
miidoa wiw sfarenuoue and indignant. 

Briber persevered* He over- 
nded thm with a high hand j and, as 
hsk jl^vjsaae oif Bmaneipation, eostmg 


off his friends, ho carried his measure 
by the aid of his enemies. This was 
not to be borne. A large number of 
the best men of his party, feding them- 
selves thus driven below die gangway, 
left liim ; and tho remainder were 
barely sufficient to furnish a measuring 
cast majority, by which he must live, 
as a minister, from hand to mouth, 
liable at any moment to be outvoted, 
jmd not certain, for a single day, of his 
ministerial existence. 

• It was not until the opposition of 
these men was settled, and became, to 
use the phrase, chronic, that Sir Ro- 
bert reel declared his conversion to 
tho total repeal of the corn laws ; iheni- 
by, whatever might become of himself 
as a minister, rendering it impossible 
for them to form an administration. 
If this rendered his tenure of office 
precarious, be thus rendered their as- 
pirations after it fruitless, and their 
attainment of it impossible, lie had 
now undisguiscdly passed over to the 
enemy, and openly declared (a decla- 
ration which nc repeated only a short 
time before his death) that the Roman 
Catholics should never find in him 
anything but a friend." 

How far lie was moved by temper 
(for with all his blandness he was not 
without aportion of gall for his friends)^ 
how far he was influenced by judgment, 
in the strange and startling course which 
he now pursued, we pretend not to say. 
Possibly both were not without their 
effect upon him ; and while he felt po 
grief at the punishment thus inflicted 
upon those who so keenly and bitterly 
resented his patronage of Popery, ho 
had large and generous views of tho 
advanta^ which the repeal of the corn 
laws would confer upon the empire. 
Take it how we may, his conduct was 
passing strange, and may well cause 
the thoughtful man to exclaim, with 
the meditative author of the Night 
Thoughts" — 

*»Bov rich, liov poor, how ah|eet, how «ngtu|. 

Bow eoBVllcKte, how wonderfhl, la mRik" 

When, therefo|^, it is said, that he 
proved his sincerity by tho sacrifice of 
lus party, that ayerment musk be un- 
derstood with certmn limitations. In 
his secret heart he believed that pai*ty 
had sacrificed him; aiid it was not, 
in point of fiict, until he had no party 
to sacrifice, that the step was taken 
which alienated htmfiomhis old friends 
for ever^ and Uiat the man wlkom he 
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tion was lauded by him as a friend. 

Sir Robert Peel was, at the passingf 
of his bill for the repeal of the cx^rn 
laws, in his lifty-ei"hth year. The 
subject was one which had i'e]M 3 atcdly 
come imdcr his consideration, and upon 
which he had expressed very decided 
opinions. 'J'o suppose that, with his 
experience, with his mental industry, 
with his means of information, and 
witli his powers of mind, he should all 
liis life have remained in ignorance of 
the merits of the question, would be to 
exhibit a credulity os strange as his 
change of opinion, when announced, 
was astounding. In March, 1839, ho 
thus expressed himself 

** We should view,” he says, “ with regret, 
cultivation receding from the hill-top, which 
it has climbed untjfer the influence of protect 
tiony and from which it surveys with joy the 
progress of successful toil. If you convince 
us that your most sanguine hope would be 
realised j that this country would become the 
gruiit workshop of the world ; would blight, 
through the cheapness of food, and the de- 
m«and for foreign com, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of every other country ; would pro- 
.sent the dull succession of enormous manu- 
facturing towns, connected by railways in- 
tersecting tlie abandoned tracts, which it 
was no longer profitable to cultivate; wo 
should not forget, amid fUl these presages of 
complete happiness, tliut it has been under 
the influence of protection to agriculturoy 
continued for 2U0 yearsy that the fen has been 
drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the health 
of a whole people improvetl, their life pro- 
longed, — and all thi^ not at the expense 
of manufacturing prosperity, but currently 
with its wondei’ful advancement” 

And again, more strongly still. In 
1841, just previous to the election, 
which, relying on the opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the right honourable baro- 
net, returned such a triumphant ma- 
jority of Conservatives to parliament : 

** The charge is,*’ be says, “ that I have re- 
served to myself such a latitude of ktion 
upon all subjects, commercial, poh’ticol, and 
financial, that there is not one upon which I 
am'hot perfectly at liberty to act, according to 
that course which I may think conducive to 
the advancement of my party interests. 

l^lieve, however, upon tho whole, that 
my political principlea are pretty well known. 
I think tho oourso I have pursued is tolera- 
bly clear. Then, you Sty, 

toll us your details; take the ccf%-Ums, 1 
should nkc to know who has stood forward 
mofo than I have doiw, hi defence of the ear* 
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ietiug eornduics, I shonlil like to know 
whrtluff any man looking at those dubates 
<'«» reaily have a douht that my desire is fo 
Maintain a just and adrijmU prolvctionto 
the agricultural intereU. Have I not con- 
tended for this, wiulo I admitu»d, and I al- 
ways will admit, that there may ho tome 
details of the present law which Kouiro al- 
tcrati(»u? 

** ^\ hat I say la, that I prefer (lie princi- 
ple of a graduated duty to a fixcil duty, and 
that 1 think protection to agricultuto pi*r- 
fectly ctMisistcnl with manufacturing pros- 
perity ; at the same time, I will not himl 
myself irrev'ocably against any improvement 
in the details of the existing law. You are 
now about to dissolve parliament u|>on the 
cry of cheap bread ; you promise tho substi- 
tution of a fixed duty for tho present tiueln- 
ating one : my firm belief is, that a fixed 
duty will give no effectual prot(i< tion to tho 
agriculture of Ireland, or of m:my iMirts of 
tills country. 

Now, surely, if ever minister came 
into power nledgcd to any principle. 
Sir Robert Peel assumed ollice, upon 
the defeat of the Wbig-Kadical niinis- 
tiy, pledged to a primuplo of protec- 
tion. If parliament is to be talceu as 
a representation of public opinion, if 
the inan who leads a great party in 
parliar^ht be the roprosciitativtj of tlu^ 
opitiiohib upon which the individuals of 
that party were elected, a ministiM* so 
pledged (and who would have been dis- 
credited had ho not been so pledged), 
should either have redeemed his pledges 
or resigned his seat; nor could any 
casuistry reconcile a man ofhi^di ho- 
nour to the odious course of using his 
power for the purpose of defeating the 
very cause which he was chosen to 
chamtaon, and promoting the very 
cause which he had been accredited to 
defeat. But such was the coniluct of 
Sir liobert Peel. lie bocaraop again 
the terror of his friends and the admi- 
ration of bis enemies. And his vic- 
tory— -why it was just such a victory 
as the Duke of VVellington might have 
gainorl at Watorloo, had he, 
some sudden and overpowering coiu 
viction that Europe would gain more 
from the triumph of Bonaparto than 
from the restoration of the j^urkkmt, 
deserted liis standardi, and carried a 
large portion of his army over with hhn 
to rae etiemv. Such a victory would 
not have adiled mudt to his Jaurds. 

To that a Statesman like Sir 
Robert Peel, after a liib spent in the 

g ubhc service, nmioincd up hjs 
fliy-eighth year, ignorant of the mh* 
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nts of ihe oom-law qit^tion, Tvould 
be to him nitogether as a 

pttbHo man. But that ho should have 
accepted iniiuence as the leader of a 
party, whose predominance in the 
xioaso of Commons made him a mi^ 
nister of the crown, and used that in« 
fluence, upm a^ay pretext, as a moatis 
of destroying that party, was conduct 
which cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated by all who respect political 
morality, or, indeed, who have not 
utterly abandoned all just notions of 
truth and honour. 

We do not here enter upon the 
tj[uos(ion whether the bill for the re- 
peal of the corn-laws was right or 
wrong— whether it was a good mea- 
sure or a bad one. We are dealing 
with the character, not with the acts, 
of this distinguished man ; and we do 
say deliberately, that for his derelic- 
tion of principle on this occasion, he 
deservedly fomited public conhdcnce ; 
that his old friends never could trust 
liim more ; and that, notwithstanding 
the advantages of his accession to 
his now associates, their gratification 
at his conduct was mingled with any- 
thing but respect for himself. 

But, supposing his conviction to have 
been mneere, that such a measure was 
absolutely necessary, what should he 
have done ? He idiould have resigned 
his seat, abandoned office, and ^ven 
the country an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon it. Ho should have re- 
spected other men's opinion, by whom 
he had been elevated to power. In 
acting as he did, ho did that which ho 
was not accredited to do. He belied 
former convlotions, betrayed those who 
had implicitly confided in him, stifled 
the pubuc sontiment of fdl those con- 
stitueqf^es who had sent into parlia- 
ment roprosoutatives pledged to pro- 
tection, nut whoy mmer we influence 
of the right honourable baronet, had 
aU dhanged their ndnds. And it was« 
BuarQ]y» no more than I'oasf^ble* that 
these oopstituepeles should agda> upon 
so vital a quei^on, have had an op* 
posrtisuiity gjhren chi^ of ptonouneing 
upon the measures which was about to 
he passod into 'a law Inr mapy whose 
only tide to a seal in thoHousbof Com* 
was thnt UM^had j^ged them- 
selves against it, Sir should 

have aeliedi as he did when about to 
pass the Emanoipatioti Bfll. He re- 
slghixl his sesa tot Oafbrd upon the 
ground ho m lengor 


in reality represented the sentiments 
of his constituents. But upon this 
subject, also, he had changed his ndnd. 
He had now becx>mo convinced that it 
was his duty as a representative to act 
upon one set of opinions, although he 
had been chosen for another ; thus 
making treachery to the body by whom 
he was elected the means of accom- 
plishing the more eatensive treachery 
to the great party by whom he had been 
blindly and fondly trusted, and whom, 
in an evil hour tor his own fame, he 
abandoned. 

Tn his latest speech he prided him- 
self upon the removal of religious dis- 
tinctions, and asserted that no man's 
profession of faith was any longer a 
bar to his promotion in Ireland. AVas 
that true ? Could ho have been blind 
to the fact, that the profession of the 
Homish religion has k^cn made, emteris 
imparihus, a ground for promotion? 
Wo do not, ns wo would not be thought 
invidious, mention names ; but the 
man must be blind to the recent his- 
tory of this country who could not 
refer to many instances in which me- 
rits the most transcendant have been set 
aside because the possessor was a Pro- 
testant, and deficiencies the most con- 
siderable overlooked, because the can- 
didate for office was a Romanist. Was 
this as it should bo ? 

Of the measures which prostrated 
the landed interest in Ireland, he was 
the cause, while he eagerly and effec- 
tively aided and abetted ministers in 
the enactment of the inic^uitous poor- 
law; a law amounting, m many in- 
stances, to ^nfiscation of the llttlo 
property which nunained, when the 
new corn-law had blasted their agri- 
cultural prosperity. Why? Nottfiat 
he would have been wantonly or wick- 
edly unjust; but, that he contemplated 
a new order of things, in which Romish 
should supersede Protestantproprietor- 
ship, and an obstacle be thus removed 
to the full and speedy realiaatlon of 
hia ibndest hope, th^ ihe Romish 
should be ihe established religion in 
Ireland. 

Kor has he ever seemed at Sll sensU 
h\e of the cruel injustice of measures 
which have overmen the wretched 
Irish proprietors with such a sudden 
destruction. The corn-law, whidi 
reduced the value of land, was aggra- 
vated hy the poor..law, which mam 
paupers of Ireland {Miners with the 
proprietor ia reridue of hia pro- 
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perty, in many cases eating up all that 
remainedi and leaving the wretched 
nmiiitial possessor to bankrujitcy tiud 
ruin. Surely* tlieir destruction, <is a 
class* must have been clearly meditated 
by one who cither actively promoted* 
or looked with a tranquil oyo on such 
things. 

The Irish landlords may have been 
improvident themselves* or inherited 
the eonscquences of their fathers* im. 
providence ; but that surely was no 
re^on for suddenly coming ution thorn 
with measures of extra-penal severity; 
and not content with leaving them to 
the liabilitios of their own proper 
embarrassments* aggravating them by 
enactments* by winch they were more 
than doubled* while their means of 
meeting them wore all but paralyzed. 

We do not say that good may not 
arise out of this evil ; but we do say 
that it could not have been counte- 
nanced by any one who did not contem- 
plate ulterior ends, and regard the ex- 
tinction of Irish proprietorship, us it 
then stood* as a moans of facilitating 
good government in li'cland. 

But what is to be said for Sir Uo« 
bert Peers hoedlcssness of, or indtiTe* 
ronce to* the cases of the persecuted 
Protestant converts ? Those poor men 
have l)cen, and are at this moment* 
undergoing a most savage and unre- 
lenting pefsoention, iriGalway, in Uos- 
roinmon, in Clan*, at Dingle* at Bcre- 
havcii, ami in many other places, where 
they arc stoned, hooted, insulted, pro- 
scril)od; where combinations have been 
formed against selling to or buying 
fi'om them; where tnoir lives are in 
jeopardy every hour, and where no- 
thing but the most heroic devotion tp 
their sacred duties could enable their 
venerable pastors to keep their posts* 
whose lives may be said to^ be a conti- 
nued martyrdom. Of these facts no ^nc 
aid well-informed man can entertain 
a doubt, even if recent trials had not 
rendered them matters of public noto- 
riety* and given them an imporishablo 
record in the conviction and punudi- 
ment of some of the offenders. One 
word from Sir Robert Peel in Parlia- 
ment would have drawn the attention 
of the Government and of the empire 
to the miscreants, who, having received 


the full benefits of tolemikm for them- 
selves ut his hantls* dcnuMl it to others. 
But that worvl was uot sjKiken. liis sym- 
pathies were not with the imrsecuted. 
No strong emotions were stirred witbui 
him at recitals which might be hilly 
verified by his own Irish law oHict^rSi 
and which would liave moved a heart 
of stone. Not that he Was without 
feeling ; but Uiai his ibeliugs were id 
abeyance to his poUtios. The establish- 
ment of Popery was the gx^at end at 
which ho aimed ; and the worse than 
^hiquisitorial persecution of Protestant- 
ism was* thcrehirc* to Lie connived at* 
because a iwliamcntary exposure of 
it inight iiossibly intertcrc with this 
darling object. 

say* delilierahly* that u;K>n this 
subject ALi^ our ProUstuni mcmlters are 
to hlante. Had the case been reversed* 
aud had Pi'otestauts, under the same 
circumstances* persecuted those eff 
their communion who desired to em« 
brac^e the Romish religion* tlie empiFO 
would ring with parliamentary donun- 
eiations; the Governiuout would ba 
conqielit^d to take some strong mea- 
sures to protect the aggrieved; and 
the freedom of conscience which the 
licrsccutorii claimed fur themselves 
thby would be compelleti to permit to 
others. And for such an exercise of 
their parliamentary piivilego wo would 
honour the Honuui Oathohe members. 
But we confess that wo ftvl humbled 
to the ground* that as yet* in the 
House of Commons, the poor, perse- 
cuted* Protestant converts have hod 
no one to make their case fully known; 
no one to denounce the demons by 
whom tiiey Iiavo been* in nuiny iii- 
BtancoH* waylaid and murdered; no 
one to ex|K>80 tbo perjuries by which 
miscreant**, in human form* have sought 
to take away their lives ; no one to ex- 
hibit, in words of truth and soberness, 
the jKipular outlawiy by which they 
iiavc b^n prosenbou ; no one to make 
known* in high quarters* the stonra* 
tion and misery to which they have 
been subjected for their odhereaee to 
convictions grounded upon the Word 
of God* and tlie temptations by whu^ 
they have been assailed* if they would 
only forsake the Gospel. " How tons^ 
O Lordl holy and just* how iong?'**^ 


* While we write, tlie packet brings us news that Lord Bwleti has brought the Sttl|es(, 

bilbre the House of Lords. Ihe hlarqnhi of Unadowne in itp^ to ltke tmoeatinvettea ifato* 
meutof Fmtestantperaeeutioii, si^J^siihrii^ Wbal haslmis M 
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Nor can wo separate this inrliflbrcncc 
from the frigidity upon inatters of rc- 
listous principle infused into the House 
of Commons by Sir Uobert P(‘el. In 
this particular, the late right honourable 
Wonct was strangely inconsistent with 
himself. Ho would, perhaps, if pro- 
perly solicited, have put his hands deep 
into his pockets, and contributed large- 
ly to the relief of those persceiited men, 
while he would shrink from giving ut- 
terance to a word in the house by which 
public sympathy might be enlisted in 
their favour. The truth is, he was as • 
liberal of his money as he was jealous 
of his fame, which he felt to be bound 
up with his Irish policy ; and he could 
not afford to make acknowledgments by 
which that policy ini||ht be discredited. 

The following estimate of his cha- 
racter, by the late member for New- 
castle, Mr. Colquhpim, is so just and 
vivid, that we cannot withhold it from 
our readers. It expresses all that we 
feel ourselves far better than we could 
do, and is, moreoviir, the production 
of one who was long a nightly observer 
of his senatorial labours 

** Wo estimate higlily the oHlciul abilities 
of Sir Itobert Peel. W(j value hiS cxne- 
rieitce and his administrative skill, — rogahl 
Ills tuct in nfTairs and in debate as eminent. 
Few are abler rcasonors ; none manage n 
popular assembly with a more skilful hand. 
Ho would have mode Uie most einuvint and 
aagacious of lawyers. As a pleader, ho 
would have commanded the jury and govern- 
ed the bench. As a judge, his arguments 
-would have been triumphant and his judg- 
ments incontrovertible. The eminence of 
tlic ftrst liord Mansfield would have been 
revived in Sir Itobert Peel. But qualities 
attached to Murray, which also belong to 
Robert Ped, and the same moral weakness 
which obscured tlie fame of the great law- 
yer, and made him in parliament a timid 
debater and an unsafe counsel, attach to Uio 
premier. In both, the qualities of the reason 
wore such as to constitute a great man. Tfio 
qualities of the heart lower them to the 
stature of inforior minds. The peix>}pt!ou, 
the dear judgment, the absence of passion, 
tho tenacious memrry, give to thorn a foro- 
ihought and a length .of etvnbination wluch 
Ibrm the sagacity of the statesman. In 
both, the want of nerve, of self-relianec, of 


moral resolution, .so damp tlu>ir mind as to 
make it fall before the 11‘iLterios of opponents 
or their threats. One glance of Mr. Pitt’s 
oyo, one wave of liis triumphant arm, one 
thunder from liis ckx^uent voice, and Murray 
fled, daunted. Had he been prime minister, 
there is no concession he would not have 
made to avoid the clatter of that vehement 
squadron and the thundering charge of the 
tciTific cornet. Sir Robert Peel, to avoid 
like assaults, makes the >sncriflccs wliieli 
Murray would not Iiave seruplod. Tho 
portraits of l^ord Mansliold reveal hi.s charac- 
ter. Any one may read on the floor of tho 
lloiiso of Commons, still more than in the 
print-shop, the living portrait of the premier. 
The glance, sidelong, w'ith which he enters 
the house, the look askance at his opponents, 
the anxious eye with which, on rising, he 
regards tiiem ; the shrinking back when a 
murmur from the opposite benches reaches 
his ear; tho stealing adroitly into a new 
topic when lie finds one unpalateablo ; tho 
abandonment of opinion or associate when lie 
porc‘etves them to be obnoxious; the skill 
with which he lays out his argument to catch 
a cheer, tho satisfaction with which he i-c- 
ccives it — above all from his opponents; 
thcs>e signs mark tlio ndroilness jof the de- 
bater, and the intirmity of tho statesmaii. 
When, after such an appearance, he resuinoH 
bis 8i‘at,Hmid the (‘hcer.s of his opponents and 
the silence of hh friends, you have revealed 
to yon his character and his policy. Ilis 
character is to dread attack, and to make 
any compromise in onler to avoid it: his 
policy is to shape his views acconiing to the 
opinion of those who an? most likely to 
thwart him. Tlio effect of such a character 
is to make him adopt tho opinions of others, 
and to borrow them from those who arc 
most opposed to him. 

** In a country like ours, and in the days 
upon which we have fallen, such a character 
placed in authority has aa immense effect. 
Where public opinion governs, the important 
matter is to iuilucuco it. A man, tliercfoi*c, 
of inlloxiblc resolution and tenacious will, 
will always leave a strong mark on the 
opinions of his day. Ills impetuous force 
will sweep before it the disjointed materials 
of public sentiment, and leave in tlie dtep 
channel which it graves tho marks of its 
Irresistible course. If he is the advocate of 
falsehood, lie will make many falsehoods 
current. If he is the champion of truth, ho 
will be paramount, and long after his day 
debates and the press will tingle with liis 
words. These will form the opinion of thou- 
sands. A man of tho character of Lord 


tlwy to make converts?" Wo tru^ that this will tell as it sliould upon tho country. Wo 
if H do not, wo have very little hedtation in saying that England's doom is sealed. 
Suoh t^exfirthssioi), lh>m a minister of the Crown, on such an occ.'ision, argues something fat 
worse tlian hifidclity. If he bo not an utter unlielievor, it can minister to him but little comfort 
-0a.lda death-bod^ that he thus connived at the blood of the martyrs. 
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Mansfield loflvos traeos no 1 l'« nArkod, but 
in a different direction. If he is on the side 
of falsehood, ho adopts popuLir foUack.s. 
defends them with skill, aiul rulir.,pnsiios 
them whesn overcome by his oppiiu-nrs. If 
liu is on the side of truth, his intiuciico is 
stronger, but all the nioro mischievous, lio 
csiwuses truth from conviction, his reason 
being clear. Ho abandons it on prr«aur«», his 
courage being weak. Ho will ,;«'ijt*rally bo 
right ill the outset, mul lio v\tll ra.iintain 
what is true ; he will alnays bo wrong in the 
end, and will be sure to abandon tlio truth ; 
bnt befiro ho abandons his cause, ho will 
betray it: and he will be the wurst of trai- 
tors, because he will betray while he holds 
the position of a friend. Ills mode of be- 
traying will be tills : as truth in politics is 
gonerfdly mingled with error, and the side 
which espouses the true (hTnnh also what is 
erroneous, such a party has to encminter 
assaults u^ion its politieal creed, which are 
alw'ays vig<irous .and often just. As they 
niaintaiu their views with prejudice, and n*- 
gard all attack upon them with indignation, 
their creed is a heterogoneous mass, and they 
arc conservative of errors as well as of 
truths. At tliis juncture a man of Mans- 
field’s character rH-etipying the position of 
their leader, wdll ho the vigorous champion 
of their prejudices, tenacious of all, and op- 
p(wed to ch'angv. Hut when the tide rises, 
and piiblie opinion turn.s against them, and 
prejudice becomes mittaiable, nndllie vuliscr* 
able i»art of the system Jiiiist fall, such a 
leader passes, by a“ natural transition, fmin 
obstinate prejudice t«» a general surrender. 
He b now rejidy to give up everUhing— tho 
trim as well as Uio false— for os no primdplo 
guides his judgment, and ho listens con- 
stantly to feiu’, ]!«• is prcparwl for any eom- 
proinisc, so that lie may avoid a eonilict. 
Having inaiiitaineil his sy^teul because it 
was popular, ho deserts it us soon a# it Ihj- 
comes obnoxious; and in*,tead of expunging 
frmn it what is woithless, and retaining wliat 
id good, he rist'-s the beaten chami>ion of pre- 
judico, to surrender evorytliing, even ti’uth, to 
its enemies. As Ills practiee is to mahiUiin 
what he has os long as he can, bo jiulgcs 
by the ninoimt of iiressure as to when and 
wliat he surrenders. He prepares himself 
for the result by refusing to discuss any ques- 
tion upon its principles, and argues always 
upon what is temporary an<l accidental. 
Whenever ho can ho reserves his opiinon, 
where ho cannot ho makes it obscure. You 
will never find him*on lines where ho plants 
his stawlird. lie will always have ground 
on wliich he can fall back, ami nothing will 
be certain except his retreat. Ho will never 
leave any feeling of dc.<ipair to hio opponents, 
or of confidence to his h a nds. The one will 
always look to him with hope, and the other 
with anxiety ; the oiio always cxjh'ctmg that 
he will surrender, and the other tliat ho wid 
dsaert. The effect of this in a discission of 
prhicipto ia transparent. The princiiilcs <« 


* 

whicli !'.v is tlio advocate, being hvkl buck 
and thrown into tho sluuio, first dnUulle and 
then die. Tlie principles of which he is tlio 
opixment, iiatortNl by hope and tovigoratod 
by siu'ixvsa, will become ranqiaiit and grow. 
The cause thorcfvro which ho nvists Is sure 
til triumph, and that of which be is Ute 
champion h> dissolve. His influence will ho 
felt llirongdiout his own party, which per* 
cviviiig his alalitic.) will ossunio that Ids 
(Hdivy is founded on reason, and urin filing to 
attribute his acts to his fears, will refer them 
to his forcihougbt. They will suppo^ic that 
he foresees diillcaliics which escape them, 
and they will join him in altandoning posi- 
tions, which aw only indefensible Ihsmusc not 
defended, and only weak U'cau»r! dewaied. 
Ills course will in fact Im the reverse of tlwt 
of tho great vrarrior. The one driven into a 
|K.>niiisuIa, with Europe banded ttgainst- him, 
conscious of his resources and confident in his 
cause, chou.<«s his position wiMi tho ov^s of 
genius, snp|)ort.a it witli the iMnstancy of 
coiir.tge, gathers r'(iio(>c to flic nscuc, and 
the world is fretd. The r)thv.r, with truth itu 
hh side, bnt fear in liia liearl, hU haiidn 
filled witli n capons of stringth, bis loins 
8h.aking with alarm, dit'ads tho .ittai'k before 
it rc'nches him, and looks round fiir retreat ; 
bhnv.s up cntrenclmunts which arc lmpr(Hi?na- 
blc, undermines wh.it Is strong, damps hU 
friends by his cow'.*mlice, inspirits his enoniies, 
and fmully surrtaiders bulwarks which wouhl 
have stoQil the shock of foes, bad they fmnnl 
a frieuil with tho heart to lovo or tho nervo 
to defend tiiem.” 

He was, inth;od. too indiircrcnt to 
the llelings and remonstrantfos of hia 
friends, and too sensitive to the re- 
prosMjlios of hi.s cm-micB. Some men 
wear their houoiir (Canning, for in- 
ataneo), but he wore hu amsvuftce, on 
his sleeve, for daws to jKjek at. llis 
political morality was tmt hkin-deep 
mid cornplexiomil. It received and «li<l 
not give its tone to surrounding things, 
fluctuated with every variathm in tho 
temperature of the house, and was hot 
or cold according to tho iniluonccs 
around him. 

And yot it was not without a pur- 
pose anil a principle that ho acted^ 
even when his conduct iMJcnieii most 
strangle and imx>n.si«tcnt When tlm 
great breach was mmlo in tho ConstU 
tution in '20, he long hoptxl against 
hope that the prophecies of the emfm** 
ciliationists would bo fulfilled, that 
party diflcrcnccs, arising out of ndi- 
gioui feelings, would cease, and that 
halcyon days were in pn>S|K»^t for 
land. But when be became porfiwtly 
convinced that no such results were to 
bu looked lor, and that the measure 
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was ho could eec nothin.*? of Popery, and tho substitution of a 

but the dostruetion of tlic Oluiroh, am! Roinani^l. instmd of a Protestant as- 
thc eaLftltii^on of Popery, in tho dis- cesidancy in Ireland, 
tance ; and his course was at oneo Such we conceive to be the rationale 
abaped, not for the preservation of the of the late ri^ht hon, baronet’s policy. 
Olio or tho repression of the other, but lie imagined himself amongst breakers 
fiach a gradual preparation of circum* against which he could not safely make 
stances as that the rise of tho one might head, and he doubled and twisted in tho 

not bo too violent, whilst the fall of only way in which ho deemed it wise 
the other would be gentle and easy. to proceed, or even possible, to avoid 
If the Church was to be defended, it certain danger. He saw an inevitable 

was not because it upheld the tmth, tendency downward, and his measures 

but because it really was not so rich as were alf calculated, to the best of his 

was pretended; that but little could judgment, to retard its rapidity and 

be gained by its spoliation, while a break the fall. 

groat shock would he given to public Had he been a man of nerve — had 
opiiiion. But thooe who would uphold his mental and his moral temperament 

it jb its intogrity, and vindicate it from boon such as, when the lloodgatcs were 

the assaults of the llomanists, had Uieir up, would have fitted him to contend 

merits imputed to them as faults, and with tJie tcrnble element which {)omvd 

were amongst the very last to whom in upon him with such sudden violoiujo 

any countenance would be given during — ho might have accomplished groat 

his administration. things. Tho ndly which, under his 

So it was, also, with respect to the guidance, his party had made after tJuj 

Boform BiU. Ho thought he saw, in reverses of the Reform Bill, clearly 

that measure, a principle triumphant, showed what might have been done, 

which must ultimately overturn the Inid that party had a Icarlcr who was 

monarchy, and render it absolutidy not hasty in taking augury from his 

necessary that our institutions must fears. Had he relied upon them as 

henceforth be new modelled, and they relied upon him, tnerc were no 

founded upon a democratic basis, difiiculties which ho might not have 

This at once led him to believe that ccunpiered ; and it is our belief that, 

it would be idle any longer to con- had Ikj shown an intrepid front, he 

tend for the existence of a territorial would have found it •easier to raise pub- 

aristocracy; and, that point being once lie sentiment to a height which would 

settled, that it would be wicked to have sustained our monarchical insti- 

struggle any longer for the maiiitc- tutions in all their constitutional vi- 

nance of the cora-laws. The Irish goiir, than he did find it to let them 

corporations were surrendered to tho down to a republican level, from tho 

Romanists, not because they could not forgone conclusion that, sooner or 

have boeri efRjctually maintained by a later, they must be swept away, 

minister who should ** screw his cou- It was said, with truth, of Vitt, that 
rage to the stiqking-place,” but because he was tho pilot that weathered tho 

Sir Rpbert Peel deemed it useless any storm." No man, than ho, could have 

longer-to maintain them. more disliked the hazards and tho mi< 

■ Thns it was that there was a nrinci- series of war. His great aim, when he 

pie oven iii the most apparently un- entered odioc, was, t(j keep England 

principled part of his policy. Altered at peace, and to extricate her, if pos- 

ciroumstanoes gave rise to altered sible, from her tinancial difficulties, 

viowii, and tho altered man. He was Ions: reluctant to act upon tho 

When he said that IrtjUnd was his dif- views of Buikc, who discerned the 

ficolty, bq was not understooil. lie si^s of tho coming tcm|)est when few 

. WO^d, heobuld, have found no didiculty others could see any symptoms of daiu 

. in pfUt^g down disaflection. By one ger. But when he was once convinced 

vyce^QUS measure, in which he would that in peace there was no safety, and 

\ hatns bqen supported by the best of ail that our most sacred institutions were 

he mij^ht have made sedition in imminent peril, he laid aside, for a 

qniwi. 'tba dnnculty^ was in taking season, his most cherished predilec- 

0^ mqashre which might bo obstruc- tinns, looked the dangers full in the 

^ end which he had in face, and braced himself for tlie duties 

of a war minister with a courage as 
estabDuhmeiit high as the cause won good, and per. 
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Tkt laU Sir 

«3vcml in Ulc eont42al, «pcf tlamna; 
per ctBJes*** with a cvn^tancy as im‘«t 
as the blessings wore iimpprot-nible 
which were to bo tiofoiidfea. All mere 
cbeese^parmgs in tinanrc ho gave to 
the tvitidri when the a*.ov.» 

Avhat prkx) wo?ud not Eiiglind pay ibr 
the preser\atii>i» of her liho?’;K*s / Auil 
his name will, by all true )ov(;rs of 
their country, he htihl in [»ov))etuttl 
honour, jw tho nuin wliOi»e trui«pi*t- 
tuned clo(}nciu»3 arouM^.il a nation to 
tho inu»l iioroic etTorts of self-ilelcnue, 
and inspired them with a willingness 
to inuko tho oitonnous SiU'rifuH^ by 
which alone tljo ononiy with whom 
they liad to contciul could be cfiec- 
tuallv ivsisti'd. 

Afl this lofty couragti was, in Sir 
llobert Pik'l, a-wanting. If the ouo was 
“ the: pih»t that wcathored the storm/' 
the. other was “niinis procclla: tlmi- 
d(KS;" and whilst tho boldness of the 
tbririer, by confronting, ovorcatno the 
most ibrmidalde dangers, the shrink.^ 
ing timidity of the latter, by chclicwing, 
has only iviideretl crmiparativtdy lesser 
dangers more ijivctorate, until they 
Oiui nosv, bv searccly any ability^ lio 
avertijd. 'flu*) have Iwcoinu almost 
chronic iii our constitutional system. 

But was he not a great man? If 
the (pjcdiioii ho, was lio fit to Icail a 
a great party ? we have no hestUu 
tion ill saying, he was not. He was 
o.sscnliaUy a subaltern, and lost his 
head tii>m too high an elevation, A 
great man must inspire liis lid low- 
ers with conlidence. lie only made 
thosi: nearest to him fe<d that lie 
was unfit to deal with critical einer- 
gcucie.s, and tlio.^c at a distance to feel 
that they were betrayed. Ho broke 
up, and seatU*ro«l to the winds, tho 
moat jiowerful party Kiigland e\'er 
saw, ami that at a tune wiieti such a 
party seemed iiidispiai.^able for the pre- 
servation of the empire. And thi.s he 
did upon groiiruLs by whieli no man 
could be satisfied, which surpri-iod his 
enemies almost as much as they 
gi’ieved liis friends, Witli .such a par- 
Hamcntai'y army a.s ho hiwl at his 
command, handled projierly and ma- 
naged wisely, he might have tpielled all 
domestic faction, and ba<lo defiance to 
the hostility of the world. 

In the sense mentioned, therefore, 
it IS our opinion that he was not a 
grt‘at man. But he must not Iha con- 
founded with little men. If he was a 
subaltqm, os we have stated, he was 
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the ablest of subaltern Umhir & 
chief, like either cf the Pitts, he would 
have been invaluabie. His aitroitiiess 
and dt‘xUTity in the manag^tneiii of 
details wcrii consunuiitite, and lie pea* 
great skill as a fumueier « aikh^tJi 
to which, he was always mdy and 
well- iu formed upon every subject con- 
ntM'tcd with the department over which 
he piMsided. it might bo truly said 
of him that he would be deemetl ’•* vo\u 
mwm tmmiimi digims imperio nisi 
imnerasset." 

But did he leave behind him no gruat 
ini^asures, as (tvtdeuees of his ability 
and munmuents of his fame ? Ha diiU 
His revisal, aincndnmnt, and condm- 
alitm ot tho criminal law is a great 
iKion to his country, lie fwind our 
ci'iiiiiihtl ecKle o muss of oonlnidietion 
ami eoiifusion, and, like the C 4 >[le of 
Draco, written in blood ; aud he de- 
voted davhitiu) nights of iiitimseiaUiur 
to the rt*<hu iion of it to its present 
f.*rm ; clavsitVing it> enactments, aim- 
plifyitig its I'iniis, and mittguting its 
hoverity, until itb uo longer a disgrace 
to social man, but may vie, in hn.. 
mauily and perspicuous siiriplieity, with 
the most iMifigbuuiod eodt^s of enminnt 
jurisprudence that have ever upiK^ared 
111 the world. For this ho sJtould ever 
be (p'atefully reinemlHired. 

Ij poll llie merit of his great enmmey 
mo{i.sui\i, as we before staUHl, wo do 
not ]»ronoLinr;o, It luis not as y<tt, in 
our judgment, Ijeou Hufiicumtiy tested. 
There is mi doubt that by It he bo* 
cume tin* idol of the chruseoeracy. 
No .scMiucr wetv ita efil*cU felt tbau all 
Ibc worshippers of tiuimiuon fell liown 
before him. His juerits in staying 
])uhlic CH'dit, and ]nitting monetary 
transactions upon what he diu*mefi 
A .solid foundation, were so great a.s to 
ciiusf a forger fubiess of his errors aful 
his HlH»rt-coiuiugs in matters far more 
important. It is true lie double- 
nvete<l the chains of the debtor | but 
that was no reason why he should not 
find favour in the oyc?H of tho ert^iitof, 
wh<i, for that, forgave him all his tei% 
giversations, and to whom hi» pJx>M 
ju^pery and his anti-corn daw poltcy- 
werc but as <lust in the balance whmi. 
weighed against his IrauscendeDt mo* 
rits in in(£uig the f>ound a veriiabha 
pound, and enabling iha Shy locks of 
the dav to claim much mom than that ; 
for wluch they hati bargatnedL 

Kor do we prauiue to i^ay, 
hitborto the good of fala cumv^;.] 
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mcasa^ bod not pmlomhiatcc] over 
the evil \ Qven tw it vros not, wlieti 
it thd best thing that could liave 

be^ 4bne. ' The evil which ho had to 
rem^y was, a currency running wildly 
toward the extreme of depreciation ; 
aBd'he \put upon it an Egyptian curb 
which, at all events, restrained its 
headlong' course, so that one evil, that 
of a circulation in excess, was avoid, 
ed. Whether something might not 
have been concurrently done to pro. 
vent the otiicr evil, that of a circulation 
in deficiency, wo omit, for the present, 
to iiu][Uiro. * But subsequent experi- 
ence enables m to state ])ositively, 
that agaitidt that evil Sir Itobcrt was 
not eyiaJly on his guard ; and future 
experience will, we trust, enable some 
ec{u^ly able man to remedy the dc ect 
by some amngonients which, while 
tncy ease, shall not injuriously relax, 
our monetary l^igul^ltionp, but give to 
the currency a kind of o.lastic accom- 
moilation to our growing trading 
and mercantile req^uirements. 

Ot the private cliiiracter of this enii- 
tumt there is, there could be, but 
one opinion. It was, in the hij^host. 
degree, excellent, lie was the light 
and the joy of the domestic circle ; and 
hift<d)arities found their stealthy w«*iy to 
many nn abode of suirerlng and of an- 
* ^Ish* where the oi’tist lay upon the 
bed of sickness, Lcart^lirokt;!! and des- 
titute ; or, niorc unliapp^ still, with a 
&iuily around him pining ibr food. 


Often hrik'the man of letlcrs, whfisc 

I ien had been dipped in gall against 
lirn, found in him, when overtaken’by 
want and woe, a munificent benefac- 
tor. Nor were these deeds of merCy 
few and far between. It is our belief 
that an appeal to his compassion, 
whether by triend or enemy, never was 
made in vain ; that neither his car nor 
his purse wenj over dosed to the tale 
of calamity, from whomsoever it pro- 
ceeded; and that he was as simple and 
unostentatious in the mode, as ho was 
liberal in the measure of his princely 
charities. Doubtless all those wc^rks 
of love retnrnod largely into his own 
bosom; and when lie suflered most 
keenly under what he deemed the de- 
traction and malignity of party hate, 
sweet must have been th\' odour of 
their memory, .and pleasant tlic balm 
of their consolation.” 

We now take our leave of him. As 
a public man, a sense of duty has coni • 
pdled ns to deal with him with a pain- 
ful fidelity. li* we have notliing ex- 
tenuated Ills defects and errors as a 
politician, wo are not conscious of 
having set down aught in malice. We 
arc, perhaps, too near the scene of his 
flings and doings to judge with fnlii-o 
impartiality of his character as a minis- 
ter. But the judgment which wc have 
formed is now before the reader, and 
wc believe it will not bo found to difVer 
widely from the award of an impartial 
posterity. 






